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PREFACE 

TO VOLUMEIj THIRD SERIES ' 

1. HE decision to pubiish a coilection of Docniiients on British Foreign Policy^ 
I9I9”395 was aniioiinGed in the House of Commoiis by Mr. Eden^ "Secretary, 
of State for Foreign AfFairSj on March 29^ ,1944^ in the following terms : 

^His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom have decided to 
pubiish the,. most importa,nt documents in the Foreign Office archives 
relating to British foreign policy between 19 ig^ and 1939. The documents 
will be published in a series of volumes which will be issued one by one as 
: - and when they are ready.. The volumes will form a. continuous' chroiio-' 

; 'iogicarseries^ biit in order to make available as soon as possible documents. 

' dealing Avith events most relevant to the outbreak, of the present war^ it is . 
proposed^ for purposes of publication^ to divide the work into two. parts:- 
the .first part .to begin with the year igips and the second part -to 'begin- 
..with the year' 1930. The preparation of each part will be- undertaken 
"'..simultaneously.' 

.' :Mr. E. L. W Professor of Modem History in the University-^of' 

Oxford and Fellow of Worcester College, was entrusted by the Secretary of 
State, with the general planning and production of the Collection. Mr. 
Rohan Butler, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, joined Mr. Woodward 
as co-editor in January 1945, and has undertaken the production of the first 
series, while Mr. Woodward has continued the production of the second 
series of volumes. Since December, 1946 the Editors have had the assistance 
of the Hon. Margaret Lambert in their work. 

In the summer of 1947 the Editors suggested to Mr. Bevin, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, that, in addition to the two series of volumes which 
were being published concurrently, they should begin a third series. This 
third series would cover the period immediately preceding the outbreak of 
war in*Sept«fmber 1939, i,e. it would contain the volumes which otherwise 
would have formed the concluding part of the second series. 

The Editors made this suggestion in order to accelerate the appearance of 
the documents most relevant to the origins of the war. The decision to divide 
the Collection into two series had been taken in 1944 with a similar intention, 
but between 1944 and 1947 there had been an unexpectedly large publication ' 
of material (particularly at the Nuremberg trials) on pre-war international 
relations. Moreover, His Majesty's Government had agreed, in conjunction 
with the American and French Governments, to produce an important and ' 
authoritative collection of documents from German archives. In these 
circumstances, therefore, the Editors considered that they might serve the 
convenience of readers by printing' the mote recent British documents 'sooner ' -' 
than would have been the case, on their' original plan of two concurrent ' 
series..' \ 

ill 



DEriiig the latter part of 1947, therefore^ ■ Mr. Woodward^ with Miss 
Lambert's help^ began to collect material for a third^ series, i\mong other 
matters it was necessaiy to settle the date at which, the^ series' would begin. 
The experience in selecting the material for the first volume\pf the second 
series had shown the drawbacks of starting in any year after 19 '19 ; indeed^ the 
Editors had been fully aware of these drawbacks 'when they, suggested in, 
1944 that the Collection should be divided into two parts. If there ''were;.: 
obvious difficulties in taking 1930 as the point of departure for the second 
series^ the problem was harder in dealing with events between 1933 aiid' 'i;939:'.:' 
There were arguments in favour of beginning with the German denuHciation 
of Locarno in 1936. or, with the German occupation of Prague in 1939;' the: 
first of these' dateSj however, was too early and the second too late , to "fit : 
the purpose of the new series. After considering various dates between" the : 
■ summer of 1936 and the signature of the Munich agreement in 1938, , Mr. 

, ' Woodward came to the conclusion that the least inconvenient date would' 
be March 9, 1938, i.e. the day on which Dr, Schuschnigg announced that a 
plebiscite would be held in Austria. 

In the early part of the present year the collection of material had reached 
a stage in which it was possible for the Editors to put their proposals in a 
definite and detailed form to the Secretary of State. Mr. Bevin approved^ of 
the plan and the announcement of the third series was made in the House of 
Commons on May 3, 1948. 

The present volume thus covers the period from March g, 1938 to the 
acceptance by the Czechoslovak Government on July 23, 1938, of the sugges- 
tion made to them by His Majesty’s Government that Lord Runciman 
should go on a special mission to Prague. Volume II in the third series will 
continue the record to the signature of the Munich agreement. These two 
volumes will deal almost entirely with the situation created by the German 
move against Austria and the subsequent development of the crisis over the 
Sudeten question; documents dealing primarily with otlier subjects, e.g, 
Spain, Italy, and the Far East, will be printed in other volumes. 

As previously stated, the Editors, in undertaking to produce tfie Collection, 
asked for unreserved access to the Foreign Office archives and for complete 
freedom in the selection and arrangement of their material. These conditions 
have been fulfilled to the entire satisfaction of the Editors. 

The Editors think it necessary to point out that, as explained in the preface 
.to Volume I of each of the two previous Series in this Collection, their pur- 
, pose is to provide from the Foreign Office archives a full documentation of 
the course and execution of policy, i.e. to show what British policy was — 
what was done or attempted — and also to give, within reasonable limits of 
space, the information received from Missions abroad upon which from time 
jto time decisions of policy were taken. 

I The Collection, which thus follows the pattern set by other standard 
I Collections of diplomatic documents, does not aim at a complete record of 
the processes of formulation of policy as distinct from its execution. In order 



to be complete a record of the formulation of British policy would have to 
include an account of discussions and divergencies of view in the Cabinet 
and between 'Departmeiits.. or individuals. : There are obvious reasons of 
constitutional propriety' w 4 iy ' the publication of such ' British records, after ^so 
short a lapse *of time, is impractiGable on a. scale which the Editors would 
regard ' as ; adequate' or as comparable with the scale upon which they have 
been able to describe the res gestae of His Majesty's .Government in." thC' 
sphere of foreign affairs. : 

A few^ names and personal ' references or statements of opinion have been 
omitted from the printed text of documents in .this volume. In every case 
atteiitioii has been called in a footnote to the omissions. The omissions have 
been /made on the responsibility of the Editor of the volume; the "reason for 
them has been the necessity to protect the interests of living persons of non- 
;BritisIi nationality,. 

' As in previous volumes the Editor w.ishes to thank the'Staff of the Reference . 
Room of the Library for their valuable help in tracing documents, and often 
in suggesting lines of exploration which have proved most fruitful. ' The,., 
Editor is also very grateful to Miss E. McIntosh, of the Foreign 

OfRce, for continued secretarial work, including the preparation of the table 
of Contents for this volume. 

The contents of the six chapters of the present volume may be summarized 
as follows: 

Chapter I deals with the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to the 
German invasion and annexation of Austria and with the German assurances 
to the Czechoslovak Government. 

Chapter II covers the period from March i6 to April 26 during which 
it became increasingly clear that, in spite of their assurances, the German 
Government intended to force a settlement of the Sudeten question. His 
Majesty’s Government therefore approached the Czechoslovak and French 
Governments wffch a view to discussion, and also made in the House of 
Commons a ^itatement of their own attitude. 

Chapter III contains the records of Anglo-French conversations in London 
on April 28-9. At these conversations it was decided that the military 
situation which w^ould result from a German attack on Czechoslovakia made 
it most desirable to urge the Czechoslovak Government to try without delay 
to reach agreement with the Sudeten Germans. At the same time it was 
agreed that His Majesty’s Government should inform the German Govern- 
ment of their action at Prague and ask for German co-operation in reaching a 
peaceful settlement. If necessary His Majesty’s Government would warn 
the German Government of the consequences of aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It became necessary to give this warning within a very short time. Chapter 
ly describes the crisis of May 19-22 when. there appeared to be evidence 
that the Germans intended a, against, Czechoslovakia. The negotiations^, 



in Czechoslovakia, however, were continued, and His Goveniirient 

went on with their eiForts to hasten the 'offer of far-reaGiiing concessions by 
the Czechoslovak Government, and also to persuade the Germans to use on 
the side 'of moderation their controlling influence with the Sudeten party. 

Chapter V brings' the story to July 14. At this date it became, dear that 
the negotiations had reached a deadlock, ; and that there was increasing 
danger of . German military action which might result in a European war. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore decided to put forward a plan Vi/iiiGli, 
in various forms, they had been considering for some time. They proposed... 
to send Lord Riiiicimaii to Prague as an independent mediator in the hope';; 
that he iniglit bring the two parties together to accept a solution of tlieir 
differences. 

Chapter VI gives the correspondence with the Czechoslovak Govemiiieiit 
over this proposal and their final acceptance of it on July 23. The chapter 
contains an account of the visit .of Captain Wiedemann, a confident of Herr ^ 
Hitler, , to London on July 18, and ' also a suro,mary of information regarding 

German military preparations. 

The , appendixes include (i) correspondence between Lord Halifax and 
Eir .N. Henderson in addition to the letters included elsewhere in the . text,., 
of the of Herr Henlein’s statements to Mr. Ghurcliill, 

' Sii^ A.',;Si,nclair5 and Sir R. Vansittart - while on a visit to London, in May,- 
1938; (iii) memoranda explaining the negotiations between the Czechoslovak 
Government and the Sudeten Germans in June, 1938; (iv) a Foreign Offi.ee 
memorandum setting out cojisiderations for and against proposals for the 
neutralization of Czechoslovakia ; (v) the record of a conversation between 
Sir A. Cadogan and Herr Forster, Gauleiter of Danzig. 

■ :R. L.,WOODmRD'''l:rr 


November, 1948. 



TO VOLUME Ij THIRD SERIES 

For the coiivenieiice of readers reprints are included in this volume 'of (i) 
paragraphs 1-3 of a note in Volume Second SerieSj clescribiiig shortly 
the general procedure of the Foreign OlBce with .regard to telegrams and 
'despatches: (ii) a note in Volume II^ Second Series^ explaining, the method 
adopted with regard to the timing of incoming and outgoing telegrams. , • 

(i) NOTE TO VOLUME I5 SECOND SERIES 

, The following general notes may be of use to readers of the documents in' 
this Collection. 

, I,. Unless otherwise stated in the Collection, 

(a) All communications received in the Foreign Office from' His' 
Majesty’s Missions- abroad are addressed to the Secretary of State 
. .. for Foreign Affairs. 

{b) All communications sent by .the Foreign Office to Missions' abroad.,.' 

' , are sent to' the Head or Acting Head of the Mission. 

(r) All British officials mentioned in the documents arc members of the " 
Foreign Office or, as the context shows, of His Majesty’s Missions';':,: 
■ ■ .'abroad, ■ - 

2. Records of conversations between the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs or members of the Foreign Office and representatives of a foreign 
Government in London and copies of communications from foreign Govern* 
ments are normally sent to the liead or Acting Head of His Majesty’s Mission 
in the country concerned. For this purpose the record of the conversation is 
drafted in the form of a telegram or despatch. A similar practice is followed 
by His Majesty’s Missions abroad in transmitting communications from foreign 
Governments or*information to the Secretary of State. The character and 
urgency of tile business decide the choice between a telegram or despatch. 
A telegram is usually followed by a despatch giving a fuller account of the 
conversation or communication, but in cases where a long telegram or 
succession of telegrams has been sent or received, it may not be necessary to 
follow them with a despatch or despatches. 

In order to avoid duplication and at .the same time not to exclude material 

of importance, the editor has' adopted the following rules with regard to the 
printing of telegrams and despatches covering the same business, 

(a) A telegram is printed when action was taken or a reply sent before the 
receipt of a despatch. 

' ' (b) The later despatch is also printed if it contains relevant matter not 

lllllll 

y" (r) A telegram is not printed if no action was taken on it and no reply sent^ 
before the receipt of a despatch. 



(d) A despatch is not priiitedif it is. merely confiiiiiato^r^^ and adds nothing 
to the information already sent by telegrairi. 

It should be added . that records are made of all important telephone 
conversations and that these records are treated similarly to die records of 
' .. conversations or of communications. 

.3, Confirmatory copies of all telegrams from His Majesty^s Missions are 
.■sent later by diplomatic bag. In normal cases the records in the Foreign 
Office archives are checked and^ if necessary^ corrected from these con- 
firmatory telegrams. At times of great pressure of business^ or when there is a 
continuous exchange of telegrams. and minor mistakes of transmission would 
have lost their relevance before the arrival of coiifirniatory copies, those 
copies are not always sent. Hence there are passages in the telegrams printed 
in this: collection where the text is uncertain. These lacunae are all of a minor ■ 
kind, since in cases „of doubt about the meaning or accuracy of transmission' 
of a telegram the Mission from which the telegram has been received is asked': 
at once, to confirm the text by telegram and, if necessary, an amended copy 
is circulated. In such cases, unless action has been taken on the original text, 
the amended copy is printed in this Collection. 

There is no difficulty in establishing or checking the text of outward 
telegrams since the authorized drafts as well as the transmitted texts are kept 
in the Foreign Office archives. 

(ii) NOTE TO VOLUME II, SECOND SERIES 

In order to make clear the sequence of events it has been necessary to give 
the hour as well as the day of despatch and receipt of certain telegrams 
printed in this volume. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the hour of receipt of a cyq)hered 
telegram in the Foreign Office means the hour at which this telegram was 
handed to the Department responsible for the work of decyphering. Imme- 
diately after a telegram has been decyphered copies of it are made and put 
into circulation. Telegrams are normally decyphered at pnce, but delays 
may occur in the case of sudden and unexpected pressure of business.-^ There 
is thus a short interval between the hour of receipt marked on the telegram 
and the time at which it is actually read by the Secretary of State or by 
officials of the Department. 

The hour of despatch marked on a telegram, whether from the Foreign 
Office or from H.M. Missions abroad, is the hour at which the telegram, 
after being cyphered, is sent for transmission to its destination. Here again 
an interval must be reckoned between the delivery of the telegram to the 
cyphering department and the actual hour of despatch. 

If account is taken of those two minor ‘time-lags^ it will be clear why an 
■out-going telegram seems at times 'to take mo account of an incoming tele- 
gram received before the despatch of the former. 

The hour of despatch, in the case of telegrams from H.M. Missions abroad, 
is always local time. 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


■ CHAPTER I 

Altitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the German 
annexation of Austria : German assurances to the Czechoslovak 
Government (March g- 1 6, 1938) 


, NO, AND NAME 

1 Ms., Pai.,,air:et 

Vieiiiia' 

Tel No, 54, 

2 Mr. Palairet 
' Vienna 

TeL No. 55 

3 Mr. Palairet 

Vienna 
TeL No. 58 

4 . Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin' 

TeL No. 82 

5 *''SiR'N, Henderson 

Berlin 
TeL No. 83 

6 Mr. Palairet 
i , , ■ Vienna , 

TeL No. 60 


DATE MAIN SUBJECT .PAGE 

Mar. 9 Reports decision of Aiistriaii Cliariceilor to ■ ' i 
bold , a plebiscite, ^ 

Mar. 9 Reports' Cliancelior’s reasons for holding i; 
plebiscite. 

Mar. 9 Reports principal points of Glia.ncellor^s 2 
speech at Innsbruck in which he announced 
holding of plebiscite. 

Mar. 10 Reports Chancellor’s announcement of 3 ' 
■ plebiscite on March 13 likely to arouse 
great storm in Berlin. 

Mar. 10 Reports press announcement of plebiscite 3 
in Austria. 

Mar. 10 Reports decision of Austrian Nazis to take 4 
no part in plebiscite. 


7 Mr. Palairet Mar. 10 Reports that Political Director looks for- 4 

Vienna ward to result of plebiscite with confidence. 

. . TeL No. 59 

S To Sir N. PIende.rson Mar. 10 Conversation with Herr von Ribbentrop 4 

Berlin in which Secretary of State laid stress on 

Tel. No. 70 dangers of German policy in respect of 

Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


§ .. .To' Sir.. N.,. Penderson 
Berlin • 

TeL No. 71 


'.Mr.' Palairet ' 
Vienna 

TeL Unnumbered 

11 Mr. Palairet .. 

Vienna 

' 

12 , '■ Mr. Palairet 
Vienna 

13 Sir N. Henderson 
'^TeLNo. 85 


Mar. 10 Views of Herr von Ribbentrop regarding 5 
proposed plebiscite in Austria : — ^suggestion 
that H.M.G. might urge Austrian Chan- 
cellor to cancel plebiscite. 

Mar. II Reports closing of German-Austrian 6 
frontier and troop movements on German 
.. side. 

Mar. 11 Reports- reopening, -.'of Tyrol-Vorarlberg-:: 

, ' frontier.- Minister of Interior . has- left- 
Berlin to explain necessity for plebiscite. 

Mar. II Reports official announcement that all 7 
:' '..mmours ' regarding postponement of 
plebiscite were unfounded. 

Mar. II 'Reports information from H.M. Consul"' ' 7 

General, Mtmich, about general mobiliza- 
; ■ Tion in Bavaria and movement of troops 
^towards-Austrian frontier. 



NO.' AND NAME ' ' DATE. . 

14 Sir N. Henderson Mar. ii. 

Borlin 
Tel. No. 84 

15 To, Sir N. Henderson Mar. li 
Berlin 

' , ■ Tel. No. 73 ' 

16 Sir N. Henderson Mar. 1 1 

. , Berlin 

:,:V/ TeLNo.,86 : 

' 17 , : , /Falairet ' Mar. ii 

Vienna ' 

Tel. No. 65, 

18 , Sir N. Henderson , Mar. 1 1 

' Berlin 


19 Mr. Talairet , Mar. 1 1 

Vienna 
,."Tel. No. 67 

20 '^'^ Palairet ' Mar. 1 1 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 66 

21 Mr. Palairet Mar. 1 1 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 68 

22 Mr. Palairet Mann 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 69 

23 Sir N. Henderson Mar. 11 

Berlin 
TeL No. 88 

24 Sir N. Henderson Mar. 1 1 

Berlin 
Tel No. 89 

25 To Mr. Palairet Mar. 1 1 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 31 


26 Mr. Palairet Mar. ii 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 70 

27 Sir E. Phipps Mann 

' Tel. No. 74 


ill To Earl of Perth Man ri 


MAIN SUBJECT 

■ Reports ■■ opinion on plebiscite uncom- 
promisingly hostile and fears Herr Hitler 
.may yield. to extremist advice. 

Instructions to' convey to Herr Hitler 
warnings given to Herr von Ribbentrop 
regarding Austrian situation. 

States that instructions in No. 15 will be 
.carried out through Baron^ von Neurath 

in first instance. 

Reports that Chancellor .lias bee.ii 'pre- 
sented with ultimatum from ; Minister of 
Interior and Dr. von Glaise-Horstenau 
demanding abandonment of plebiscite. 

Reports that according to Ministry of War 
no orders have been issued for troop move- 
ments but. information received from 
H.M. Consuls and others point to contrary 

position. 

Reports that Chancellor has cancelled 
plebiscite on March 13: Dr. Schuschnigg 
has been told to resign and asks for im- 
mediate, advice of H.M.G. ■ 

Reports that situation is critical. 


Reports threat of Minister of Interior to 
resign if cancellation of plebiscite not 
agreed to by 3 o’clock. 

Reports that German dementi of ultima- 
tum is untrue; if answers not satisfactory 
German troops to be set in action. 

Reports visits of Austrian Minister and 
French Ambassador. 

Transmits text of unofficial statement 
from Deutsche Nachrichten Biiro deny- 
ing ultimatum to Austria and abnormal 
troop movements. «. • 

States that Herr von Ribbentrop has been 
told of effect which would be produced in 
U.K. by demand for resignation of Austrian 
Chancellor. H.M.G. cannot take responsi- 
bility of advising Chancellor in matter. 

Reports Chancellor has not yet replied to 
ultimatum: Austrian Government trying 
to gain time. 

Reports information from Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs that when French Charge 
d’Affaires in Rome applied for interview 
with Count Ciano latter refused to see him 
if object of interview was Austria. 

Instructions to seek immediate interview 
with Signor Mussolini and inform him of 
action taken by H.M.G. in No, 25. 


■FAGE;" 

' 

8 

, 9 

10. 

; .;. IG; 

'll ' 

1 : 1 ', 

12 

13 

14 



\ NO., AND NAME . 

29 , , .To Sir N. , Henderson. 
. . Berlin 
, ■ TeL No. 77 

' 3# Mr. Pala!ret 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 7! 

31 Sir N. H.EN.r3ERsoN 

Berlin 
Tel. No. 93 

32 Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin. 

Tel. No. 92 

33 ' Mr. Palairet 

. Vienna 
TeL No. 72 

'34 ' Sir N. Henderson 
Berli.n . 

TeL No. 95 


35.'' ' Mr. Palairet 
.Vienna 
Tel. No. 73 

,36 Mr, .Palairet. 

. V^nna 
' ..TeL No. 74 

37 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 
TeL No. 94 

3.8'.' Mr. Palairet 
Vienna 
TeL No. 77 

39 ' ' To Sir N.. Henderson 
■ . Berlin 

A TeL. Ng.* 79' , 

'4i., '.Mil Palairet 
Vienna 
TeL No. 75 

41 Sir N. Henderson , 

Berlin 

42 Sir N. Henderson 

TeL No. 91 

43 Earl of Perth 

Rome 

. ■ , TeL No. 129 


■ DATE ' MAIN SUBJECT 

Mar, II ■ Instructions to communicate at once , to 
German Government language held' to 
Herr von Ribbentrop in No. 25. 

Mar. II Reports terms of official ultimatum 
brought by aeroplane from Germany, 

Mar, I ! Reports that instructions contained, in 
No.' 29 have been carried out. . 

Mar. II Reports he has spoken to Ba,roii von 
Neurath in sense of instructions contained 
in No. 15: latter promised to convey 
message to Chancellor. 

Mar. 1 1 Reports resignation of Dr. Scliuschnigg. 


Mar. 1 1 Reports information given to Assistant 
Militaiy Attache by Ministry , of War that 
in view of political situation a considerable 
force had been concentrated on Austrian 
frontier. 

Mar. 1 1 Reports that President had refused to accept 
German ultimatum and that German 
troops were marching into Austria. 

Mar. II Transmits text of Chancellor’s farewell 
broadcast. 

Mar. II Reports total of over 3,000 armed police 
in convoys on Berlin-Leipzig road. 

Mar. II Transmits text of official statement to 
effect that HeiT Seyss-Inquarl has assumed 
charge of Government at demand of 
Germany. 

Mar. 1 1 Instructions to convey to German Govern- 
ment protest in strongest terms if report 
of presentation of ultimatum to Austria is 
correct. 

Mar. 1 1 Reports that Austrian Ministry of War has 
no confirmation of any German troops 
having crossed frontier: no opposition is 
to be offered if German Army marches in. 

Mar. II Reports announcement by Deutsche 
Nachrichten Buro that Herr Scyss- 
Inquart has appealed to German Govern- 
ment to send troops to keep order. 

Mar. X! Transmits report from Consul-General, 
Munich, stating that mobilization orders 
were issued at midnight on March 10 and 
concentration began at i a.m. March xi. 

Mar. II Reports statement by French Charge 
d’ Affaires that Count Giano had refused 
to see him. 


'PAGE 

.''M 

■ ^ 5 , 

16" 

, ,16. 

17 

x8 

18 

18 

^9 

^9 



NO. AND NAME " DATE 

44 : To Sir N. Henderson Mar. i.i 
Berlin 

y',T'd:m. S3i 

45,- Eari. OF Perth Mar, 12 

Rome 

TeL No.' 131 

46 ' Sir N. Mar. 12 

'Berlin. 

. Td. No. ,97 


. , MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits , account of representations made 
to Herr von Ribbentrop following receipt 
of telegrams annouiicing request for Dr.; 

Schuschnigg^s resignation. 

States that he will ask for interview with, 
Signor Mussolini through Count Giaiio 
but if latter deprecates request he will 
telegraph for further instructions. 

Reports that instructions contained in No, 
39 have been carried out. At interview’ 
with Field-Marshal Goring latter stated 
German troops were now entering Austria^, 
but would be withdrawn as soon as situation 
stable, when free elections would be held. 


47 To Baron VON Neurath Mar. ii 
Berlin 


' 48 Sir N. Henderson, 
Berlin 
TeL No, 98 

49 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 1 01 

S§ ' Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 100 

51 Mr. Palairet 

Vienna 
TeL No. 85 

52 'lo Earl of Peri h 

Rome 
TeL No. 89 

53 Earl of Perth 

Rome 

Tel No. 138 

;S4 ' /' TO'' Sir ,N, Henderson, 
Berlin;, ■ 

TeL No. 82 


.55 To Mr. Palairet 
Vienna 
TeL No. 37 


56 Sir N. Henderson 
7 TeL No. 104 


Letter from Sir N. Henderson conveying: 
protest of H.M.G. regarding ultimatum 
delivered to Austria. 

Mar. 12 Refers to No- 46 and states that, although 
it will be possible to see General Goring o,!i 
■ March 13, nothing short of force will have 
any effect. 

Mar. 12 Regrets failure of efforts to prevent series 
of events as regards Austria, but states 
everything was done that could be done 
short of direct threat of force. 

Mar. 1 2 Reports that Dr. Goebbels received foreign 
Press on March 12 at ii a.m. and read 
proclamation by Herr Hitler to be issued 
on wireless at noon. 

Mar. 1 2 Reports that approximately 2,000 German 
troops fully equipped have been landed at 
Aspern by transport planes: German and 
Austrian troops fraternising. 

hlar. 12 Refers to No. 45 and agrees to raising 
question of Austria wdth Count Giano if 
latter deprecates interview'" with Signor 
Mussolini. r ^ 

Mar. 12 Reports interview with Count Ciano: 

latter indicated it would be unwise to press 
for interview with Signor Mussolini, 

Mar. 1 2 Refers to No. 46 and regrets Sir N. Hender- 
son’s reference to Dr. Schuschnigg in 
conversation wdth Field-Marshal Goring: 
asks that in future Sir N. Henderson does 
not go beyond instructions received. 

Mar. 12 Instructions to take any opportunity that 
offers to impress upon authorities that 
maltreatment of Jews or Socialists will 
deepen painful impression in U.K. caused 
by recent events. 

Mar. 12, Transniits reply of Baron von Neurath to 
^ letter of protest on events in Austria. 
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NO. AHD,. NAME 

57,: ■ To: Sir' E. Phipps 
Paris 

, . Tel, No, 68 


58 , To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

, TeL No. 83 


59 To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

: TeL No, 84 

, To Earl of Perth 
Rome 
TeL No. 98 

6:1 To Mr. Newton 
Prague 
' TeL No. 93 


,62 ,, To Sir E.. Phipps 
Paris 
No. 505 

' 

,63 ^Czechoslovak ' Minister 
■ London 


,.„:64 ,■ Earl of Perth 
Rome 

, TeL No., 140 

' 65 Mr. Palairet 
Vienna 
' ' .TeL No. 93 

• 

.66 MR.*PALAm,ET 
Vienna 
TeL No. 96 


67 Sir N. ,' Henderson 

Berlin „ , ■ 

TeL No. 106 , ■ 

68 Sir N. Henderson, 

LT:;':::;:i;L;Berim ' 

TeL No. 105 

69 To Mr.' Palairet 
' , Vienna 

Tel. No. 39 

.70 Mr* Palairet 
Vienna 
/Pel No. 98 


. DATE ■ ■ ■ '.MAIN SUBJECT ' . 

Mar. 1.2 Instructions ' to inform , Frencli Govern- 
■ ment that H.M.G. consider it useless to 
place question of .Austria before League of 

Nations. 

Mar. 12 Instructions ■ to inform German Govern- 
ment' . that H.M.G, has taken note .of 
assurances given by Field-Marshal Goring 
regarding withdrawal of troops as soon as 
situation is stable and regarding the hold- 
ing of free elections. 

Mar. 12 Agrees that nothing short of direct threat 
of force would have altered course of 
events. 

Mar. 12 Refers to No. 53 and agrees that in circum- 
stances there was no object in pressi,ng for 
interview with Signor Mussolini. 

Mar. 12 Transmits account of conversation of 
Secretary of State with Czechoslovak 
Minister regarding German-Czech rela- 
tions. 

Mar. 12 Account of conversation of Secretary of 
State with French Ambassador stressing- 
need for consultation of French Govern- 
ment and H.M.G. on current problems. 

Mar. 12 .Note to Secretary of State informing him 
of statements made to Czech Minister in 
Berlin by Field-Marshal Goring to effect 
that events in Austria would in no way 
have detrimental influence on German - 
Czech relations. 

Mar. 12 Reports attitude of Italian Government 
towards events in Austria: Rome-Berlin 
Axis not weakened. 

Mar. 13 States that tactics of Dr. Schuschnigg in 
proclaiming plebiscite may have been 
wrong but latter’s motives totally unself- 
seeking and patriotic. 

Mar. 13 Reports that whole administration of 
Austria has been taken over by new 
regime and nazificatioii of country pro- 
ceeding I'apidly. 

Mar. 13 Reports that instructions contained in Nu. 
58 have been carried out. 

Mar, 13 Refers to No. 54 and explains his attitude 
in conversation with Field-Marshal Goring. 

Mar..,’ 13 ' Asics for :conflrmation: of fact' that ulti-" 
matum to Austrian Government originated 
in and was brought from Germany. 

Mar. 13 Transmits observations on letter from 
Baron von Neurath (No. 56) regarding 
; V .'...evehts.'in , Austria.: 
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38 
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71 

To Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin 

TeL No. 87 

Mar. 13 

Instructions to inforin ' German Govern- 
ment that assurances given to Czechoslovak 
Minister by Field-Marshal Gdriiig have 

■ been communicated to H.M.G. and to ask 

■ for -permission to make them public. 

40 1 


Sir E„ Phipps , , , 

■Paris 

, Tel No., 80 ,,■ 

. Mar. 13 

Reports that Minister for Foreign Affairs ' 
agrees that no good purpose would be 
served by bringing Austrian question 
before League of Nations, but that M. 
Paul Eoncour who would be taking over 
post of Minister for Foreign Affairs the 
next day might take a different view. 

41 ^ i 

'': 73 , 

To Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin 

' TeL No. 88 

Mar. 13 

States Prime Minister and Secretary of 
State intend to read out in both Houses of 
Parliament on March 14 German Govern- 
ment’s reply (No. 56) to H.M.G.’s protest. 

42 

; : 74 

Mr.'Palairet 

Vienna 

Tel. No. 106 

Mar. 13 

Reports ill-treatment of Jews and anti- ^ 
Nazis already beginning. 

42 


Mr. Palairet 

Vienna 

TeL No. 109 

Mar. 13 

Reports that law^ has been passed accord- 
ing to which Austria is now a province of 
German Reich and that a plebiscite on 
question of reunion with ' Germany, will be- 
held on April 10. 

42 

'■mx' 

Mr. Palairet 

Vienna 

TeL No. 1 1 1 

Mar. 14 

Reports that incorporation of Austria in 
the Reich has been greeted with enthu- 
siasm by population. Flerr Hitler to visit 
Vienna on March 14. 


77 

Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin 

TeL No. 108 

Mar. 14 

Reports solemn assurance again received 
from Field-Marshal Goring that plebiscite 
to be held on April 10 will be free and 
impartial. 

, ", ■ '' 

fm:: 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 1 1 1 

Mar. 14 

Reports conversation with Baron von 
Neurath on situation in Austria; latter 
undertook to use his influence to prevent 
excesses. 


79 

' Statement by Prime 
Minister 

Mar. 14 

Text of statement by Prime Minister in 
House of Commons. ^ « 

44 

m 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 1x5 

Mar. 15 

Transmits Press comments on Prime 
Minister’s speech. 

MMM 

SI 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

TeL No. 84 

Mar. 15 

Reports conversation with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in which latter urged that 
H.M.G, should make declaration that, if 
Germany attacked Gzechoslo%^akia and 
France went to her aid, Great Britain 
would stand by France. 

50 

■: SZ 

To Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

No. 525 

Mar. 15 

Transmits text of Note regarding Czecho- 
slovakia left by French Ambassador at 

Foreign Office. 

50 i 

i 

: S 3 

To Sir E, Phipps 

Paris 


, Transmits record of conversation of Secre- 
tary of State with French Ambassador .. 
' regarding Czechoslovakia. 






HIliilillH 



, ; . NO. AND NAME 

84 Sir, E. Phipps 
Paris 

■ Tel, No. 164 
Saving 


85 ¥isgou.nt Ghilston 
Moscow 
Tel No. 72. , 

S6 : Mr. Newton 
Prague ■ 

■ Tel No. 17 
. 'Saving 

: 87 , ; Sir N, PIenderson 
„ .Berlin 
No. 253 

■ 88 ■ Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel No. ,118 


54 ' 


' ^ATE main subjeot page 

, Mar.. 15 . Reports" that according to semi-official 53 
, announcement' in Press first person re- 
ceived by new M.F.A. was Czechoslovak', 
Minister in., Paris: universally accepted 
that previous French assurances regarding 
" military assistance to Czechoslovakia in 
event of an attack have been renewed. 

Mar. 15 Reports conversation with M. Litvinov in 
which latter stated Ms opinion that Herr 
Hitler having now annexed Austria would ' ■ 
soon proceed to deal with Czechoslovakia. 

Mar. 15 '. Reports his opinion that attention of Ger- 55', 
many will soon be turned to dzecho- 
Slovakia and transmits observations regard- 
ing position of that country. 

Max’. 15 Transmits report oii' events leading to 56 
■overthrow of Austrian independence. 

Mar. 1 6 Reports has heard that German Nazi' ^59 
extremists have taken ' over complete con- 
trol in Austria. 


GPIAPTER II 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to possible 
CJerman action against Czechoslovakia: approach to French 
and Czechoslovak Governments (March i6-April 26, 1938) 


S9 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 31 

9ft , "'■ .Soviet 'AMBAsmooR. 
London » 


91 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel, No. 32 


92 Viscount Ghilston 
Tel. No. 73 


Mar. 16 Transmits I'eports received by Czecho- 6i 
Slovak Genei'al Staff regarding German 
military activity : no measures as yet taken 
by Czechoslovak Government. 

Mar, 17 Transmits text of a statement made by M, 62 
Litvinov to representatives of the Press in 
Moscow I'egarding the Soviet Union’s 
willingness to participate in collective 
action against aggression and to consider 
in conjunction with other Slates measures 
for dealing with situation. 

Mar. 17 Reports that Plerr Henlein has published 64 
appeal to ail Sudeten Germans to join 
Sudeten German Party. German Agra- 
rian Party have decided to sever connexion 
with Central Office of German Activist 
Parties. 

Mar. 17 Reports that M. Litvinov gave an intex’- 65 
view to,' foreign journalists on March 15 
and informed them that U.S.S.R. would 
intervene in defence of Czechoslovakia if ' 

France did. 





NO. AND 

93 Sir N. Henderson, 
Berlin 

Tel, No. 125 ^ 


94' Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 35 


95 ' Mr. Mack ■ 

Vienna 
Tel. No. 149 

96 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel No. 43 

97 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
No. 69 

98 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 29 
Saving 

: 99 ". ,;Mr. .Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 47 


100 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 48 

' lOl" " Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 31 
Saving 

102 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel No. 34 
Saving 

103 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
No. 67 

104 Mr, Newton 

Prague 
No. 68 


105 'To Sir N. PIenderson 
Berlin 

' ; No. 339 


.•date . MAIN SUBJECT ' FAG,E ' 

Mar. ■ 1 7 Reports visit of Czechoslovak Minister who ■ ' 65 
■ was perturbed at faiiiire of German Press to 
make any reference to assurances given by 
Field-Marshal Gdring regarding Czecho- 
slovakia: hoped that Herr Hitler would ■ 
mention matter in Reichstag speech on 
March 18. 

Mar. 1 7 Reports statement by Political Director of 66 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Czecho- 
slovak Government was satisfied that no 
dangerous concentration of German troops 
was taking place. 

Mar, 19 Reports that German authorities are 67 

consolidating their position in Austria by 
establishing German control of every ■ 
branch of country’s life. 

Mar. 19 Reports President Beiies’ opinion that 67 

Czechoslovakia w'as in no immediate 
danger. 

Mar. 22 Transmits report by H.M. Consul, Liberec, 68 
of 1 9 March, respecting effect of German 
absorption of Austria on Sudeten Germans. 

Mar. 19 Reports that from Spdeten German Press .yT', 
it seems clear ■ that minds of party are 
thinking of actual incorporation in Reich t ' ; ', ' ' 
and moving away from thoughts of rnert? , 

autonomy. 

Mar. . 20 Reports conversation with President Benes ' ^ 72 
during which latter stated that German 
Minister' had asked in February whether - 
Czechoslovakia would be prepared to 
negotiate separately with Germany. 

Mar. 20 Reports President Benes’ observations re- 73 
garding Czechoslovak Government’s efforts 
to deal with German minority problem. 

Mar. 21 Reports further conversation with Presi- 74 
dent Benes regarding position of Czecho- 
slovakia and anibitipns of Germany. 

Mar. 22 Reports that foreign correspondents* in ■. ' . yS': 
Prague were to be asked, in interests 
Czechoslovakia, to restrain their criticisms 
of events in Austria. 

Mar. 22 Reports views of Dr. Hodza, Czechoslo- 76 
vak President of Council, on steps to 
be taken towards dealing with Sudelen 
German problem. 

Mar. 22 Reports observations of Dr. Hodza,Czec}io- 78 

Slovak President of Goimcil, on inter- 
national situation and need for plan to 
prevent Germany’s domination of South- 
eastern Europe. 

Mar. 22 Transmits memorandum on recent events 80 
in Austria left by Dr. Woermami with Sir 
A. Cadogan and account of conversation. 

xviii 



. : NO. AND NAME ' DATED.. 

Ii6. : To Sir E. Phipps Mai% 22 

■ Paris . 

No. 581 


1§7 To Sir E. Phipps Mar. 23 

Paris 

Tei. No. 95 

108 To Sir E. Phipps Mar. 23 

Paris 

Tel. No. 96 

109 To. Sir E. Phipps Mar. 23 

Paris 
No. 603 


11 § To M;r. Newton Mar. 23 

Prague 
Tel. No. 42 


111 Sir N. Henderson Mar. 23 

Berlin,. 

No. 282 

112 Sir E. Phipps Mar. 24 

Paris 

Tel. No. 97 

113 ^ ' Mr. Newton ' Mar. 24 

Prague 
Tel. No. 55 


114 , ,,To PI.M. Rc?|3s. Mar. 24- 

Tei. No. 1 07 
..Paris 
Tel. No. 97 
Washington 
No. 202 . 

A.iV;;Ai.':';.:';,,Prague 

Tel. No. 43 ■ . 

-.'.Budapest . 

115 Sir N. Henderson Mar. 24 

116 Viscount Halifax Mar. 24 


MAIN. SUBJECT ■ 

Transmits mem.oraiidiim. for confidential 
information of French Govt, on H.M.G.’s. 
views regarding absorption of Austria by 
Germ.any, and conclusions ' which they 
would draw in view of possibility of similar 
action regarding Czechoslovakia, 

Transmits further observatio.iis which may 
be used when presenting memorandum, in 
No. 106 to French Government. 

Instructions . to take action 0,11 Nos. 106 and 
107. . 

Transmits record of conversation of Secre- 
tary of State with French Ambassador 
regarding international situation with 
special reference to Czechoslovakia. 

Instructions to make urgent communica- 
tion to Czechoslovak Government setting 
forth obligations, of Great Britain towards 
Czechoslovakia which are those of. one 
member of League of Nations to another. 
PI.M.G. would, however, be glad to ex- 
change views on minority problem. 

Transmits copy of a despatch from Mili- 
tary xAttache respecting increases in the 
German Army. 

Reports action taken as instructed in Nos. 
106 and 107: records preliminary observa- 
tions of M. Paui-Boncour. 

Reports that according to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs number of German troops 
being reduced rather than increased and 
that Czechoslovakia has no reason to fear 
a Gennan attack in the immediate future. 

Transmits te.xt of passage from Prime 
Minister’s speech in House of Commons on 
March 24 respecting obligations of United 
Kingdom in regard to Czechoslovakia. 


Transmits observations on aims and de- 
signs of Herr Hitler and lessons to be learnt 
from events of past fortnight. 

. Letter to Soviet Ambassador acknowledg- ■ 
mg,■^No. „ 90.: states that H..M.G. 'do not ■ 
regard Soviet proposal as likely to have a 
'favourable effect upon the prospects 

European peace. 
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NO. AND NAME 

DATE 

\MAIN SUBJECT 

117 

; :Mr. Newton ■ 
Prague, , , , 

/■ ' TeL.No. 40, 

' Saving , ^ 

Mar. 25 

■ Reports ' -that according to Minister for 

■ Foreign Affairs Gzeclioslovak Government 
were satisfied ' with British sympathy ' and 
understanding: considers that Czechs rely 
on their French alliance and eventual 
British' support for France. 


Mr, N-ewton 

Prague 
, Tel. 'No, 41 
" ' Saving 

Mar. 25 

' Reports conversation with President Benes 
■ in which mention was made of defection 
of German Activists from Governeieiit. 


, Sir N. 'PIenderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 155 
■.Saving 

Mar. 29 

■ Transmits text of passage in Herr Hitler’s 
speech on March 28 which dealt with 
Germans separated from the Reich : refer- 
ence to Czechoslovakia very thinly veiled. 

120 

Mr. Newton 
"■ Prague 

No. 85 

Mar. 29 

Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attache on military position in Gzechoslo- ■ 

. vakia resulting from German occupation 
of Austria. 

'121 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

No. 324 

Apr. I 

■Reports opinion that Herr Hitler’s next 
main object is settlement at all costs of 
Sudeten question and urges that there 
should be no delay in attempting to find a 

peaceful solution. 

;:i22 : 

, Mr, NEwrow ' 

Prague 

Tel. No. 59 

Apr. 2 

Reports that Czechoslovak Governments. i.ii 
response to an authorized suggestion made 
to Czechoslovak Minister in London, are 
working out a plan to meet %vishes of Ger- 
man minority which they will submit to 
French and British Governments. 

123 

To Mr. Newton 
Prague 

Tel, No. 4^ 

Apr. 2 

Transmits details regarding suggestion 
made by Sir S. Hoare to Czechoslovak 
Minister in London. 

':m.. 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 56 

Saving 

Apr. 2 

Reports that proposals of Czechoslovak 
Government for dealing with minority 
problem are to be discussed and approved 
by Cabinet before being communicated to 
him. 

.125 

Sir N, PIenderson 
Berlin 

Tcl. No. 152 

Apr. 5 

States that he has no reason to believe that 
there is any particular urgei^cy abput 
Czechoslovak proposals for settlingtninority 
problem : regards it as more important that 
reforms should be radical. 


Mr. N.ew'I’on 

Prague 

Tel. No. 61 

Apr. 5 

Reports conversation with German Minis- 
ter on Sudeten German question. 

127 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel, No. 63 

Apr. 5 

Reports conversation with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs regarding Czechoslovak pro- 
posals for dealing with minority question. 

ill'' 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Apr. 5 

Transmits despatch from H.M. Consul- 
General at Munich upon public opinion 
with regard to union of Austria with Ger- 
many. 

Ms 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Apr. 6 

' Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attache giving an account of Ms obseiwa- 
tions.on a recent tour of the fortifications 
on the northern Czechoslovak frontier. 
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NO. AND ’NAME,' 

date" 

■, "- MAIN. SUBJECT.' , . 

'PAGE'.. 

1311 

I\iR. Newton 

Prague 

No. 100 

, x\pr. 6 

Transmits -copy despatch from H.M. Go,ri», 

. sulj Liberec, clescribijig state of opinion in 
■. Sudeten German' areas. 

r 22 ; 


Mr, Newi’ON 

Prague 

TeL No, 73 

Apr. 8 

■ Reports interview with ' Czechoslovak 
. President of Council in wh,icb. latter spoke 
of Ills negotiations with lieiilein Party 
representatives. 

■^ 25 

132 

Mr. M,agic 

Vienna 

No. 107 

Apr. 8 

Transmits an account of events leading' up, 
to German coup against Austria and text; of 
' Dr. Scliuschnigg’s radio annoiiiicemeiit of 
his resignation. 

■'la'G','' 

133 

TO' Mr. Newton 
P rague 
’TtL No . .19 

Apr. 9' 

States that it is not clear wlietlier sche;me 
\vliich Czechoslovak Governinerit intend to 
. submit to H.M.G. will have been ciiscussed 
with Henlein Party or wiietlier .it will be 
in form of proposals which Czechoslovak 
Government inte,iid to put before that 
Party. 

m: 

:134 

Mr. Newto,n 

Prague 

Tel. No. 68 

Saving 

Apr, i I 

Summarizes observations contained in later 
despatch (No. 140) on present position of 
Czechoslovakia and s'uggests, possibility of 
neutralization. 

138 

135 

To Sir E,. Phipps 
P aris 

No, 7,27 

Apr. 1 1 ■ 

Transmits further views of H.M.G, for 
information of French Government regard- 
ing present dangerous situation in Czecho- 
slovakia caused by German Sudeten 
question. 

140 

136 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

No. 433 

Apr. II 

Transmits reply of French Government to 
aide-memoire handed to M. Paui-Boncour 
on 24 March as result of instructions in 
Nos. 106 and S07. 

^43 

137 ' 

Mr. Mack 

Vienna 

No. ixo 

Apr. II 

Transmits report on plebiscite held on 
April 10 for reunion of Austria with 
Germany. 

146 


To Mr. Newton 
' Prague 
„TeL No. 52 

Apr. 12 

Instructions to seek an early audience of 
President Benes in order to discuss German 
minority question with him. 

149 

139 , 

To Mr. Newton 
P rague , • 

•Tel. .Na., 53,,, 

Apr. 12 

Instructions to correct any misapprehen- 
sion which Czechoslovak Government may 
have about Prime Minister’s statement in 
House on March 24. 

150 

i 4 §' ■: 

, Mr. Newton' , ' 

■ ..’Prague, 

No. 107 

Apr. 12 

Fuller statement of views with regard to 
position of Czechoslovakia and possibility 
of neutralization. 

151 

141 ,";,: 

Sir N. Henderson 
.Berlin 

No. 365 

Apr. 12 

Transmits report on plebiscite held on 
April 10 for reunion of Austria whh 
Germany. 

5 55 

142 

; 'Sir, E. 'Phipps ' 

Paris 

Tel. No. 259 

Saving 

Apr. 13 

Reports action taken as instructed in No. 
^ 35 - 

^57 

143 ; 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 77 

Apr. 13 

Reports interview with M.F.A. regarding 
Sudeten German question: latter stated that 
■proposals of 'Czechoslovak Government had 
. ''been ; telegraphed to London and Paris ■ 
.for communication to H.M.G, and French 

158 


Government. 



NO. AND NAME 

' DATE- 

144 

'''M,r.,.Ne 

Prague - 
, , ..Tel'No. 78 

Apr. 13 

„145^ 

To Mr. Newton 
- Prague 
■ Tel. No. 54 

Apr. 14 

146 

To Sir N. Henderson 
'B erlin 

Tei. No. 126 

Apr. 14 

'147' 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 116 

Apr. 14 

148,. 

Viscount Chilston 
Moscow ' 

Apr. 19 


.No. 196 


149 

Mr., Newton , 

Prague 

No. ri6 

Apr. 19 

150 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

, V. ,No,.., ,117- '. 

Apr. 1.9 

151 

Viscount Chilston 
Moscow 

No. 197 

Apr. 19 

152 

,. Sir- N. Hende.rson .. : 
Berlin 

No. 381 

Apr. 20 

153 

.-'. .Sir N, Henderson 
B erlin 

No. 387' 

, - Apr.. '21 . 

154 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel No. 82 

Apr. 22 

155 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tei. No. 83 

Apr. 23 

156 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Apr. 23 


Tel. No. 84 


157 , 

Mr. Newton 

Apr. 25 


Prague 
Tel No* 84 


^LA.IH SUBJECT’ 

Further report of interview with M.F.xA,. 

States that it is not intention of H.M.G. 
to make any communication to German 
Government about Sudeten German 

question at present stage. 

Instructions to refrain from discussing 
Sudeten German question in any detail 
with German Ministers. 

Reports promise by M.F.A. that if H.M, 
Minister in' Prague does not think plan to 
be' submitted by Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment for settlement of Sudeten question 
sufficiently ■ far-reaching, M.F.A., will in- 
struct French Minister to join with Mr. 
Newton in urging modifications thereof. 
Transmits despatch by Military Attache 
in which he gives his estimate of Red Army 
as a fighting force. 

Reports that attitude of Slovak People’s 
Party is causing embarrassment to Czechs. 

Transmits, with observations, proposals of 
Czechoslovak Government for solving 

minority problem. 

Transmits despatch by Military Attache, 
of April 18 reporting discussion with 
Czechoslovak and French colleagues 
regarding steps likely to be taken by Red, 
Army if it is called upon to fight. 

Reports conversation with Field -Marshal 
Goring during which latter .deplored' 
British attitude towards German,y. , 
Transmits observations on series ofspe.eches 
■ delivered by , Herr ■ Hitler , during .fortnight 
prior to holding of plebiscite and con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom. 

Reports that in course of audience Presi- 
dent Benes stated he „ had , n.ow secured 
concur.rence of; Czech Coalition '. Parties 
in a. far-reaching programme for dealing 
with Sudeten German question, details of 
which would be communicated to F.O. 
by Czechoslovak Minister. 

.Reports-- that a, -.Russian General and. 
Colonel have arrived in Prague and are 
holding general discussions with General 
Staffi 

Reports information from President Benes 
that programme which would be com- 
municated by Czechoslovak Government 
next week 'would be of a binding character. 
Transmits summary of Herr Heniein’s 
speech at Karlsbad on April 24. 
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172 

173 

176 

179 

181 

181 

182 




NO, AND ..NAME 

DATE 

158, 

Mr. Newton 

Apr. 26 


Prague 

TeL No. 95 


|.59 

Mr. Newton 

Apr. 26 


Prague 

Tei. No. loi 


160 

Czechoslovak 

Minister Apr. 26 


London 


161 Mr. Newton 

Apr. 26 

, Prague 

Tel. No. 102 



MAIN ' SUBJECT ' 

Reports M.F.A. depressed over Herr 
Heiiiein’s speech and transmits comments 
made by him- on eight points tabled by 

Herr Henlein. 

Transmits observations on No. 157. 


Memorandum on Nationality Policy of 
Czechoslovak Republic and legal and other 
measures which Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, now has in preparation. 

Reports that President of Council is less per- 
turbed than M.F.A. over 'Herr Henlein’s 
speech. Dr. Hodza stated that his policy 
rem.ained one of negotiation whenever and 
wherever possible. 


CHAPTER HI 


Anglo-French conversations, 
proposed demarches at Prague 

May I 


142 ' 

Sir' E.' Phipps 

Paris 

TeL No. 128 

Apr. 27 

143 

Mr. Newton 
, Prague 

Tel. No. 105 

Apr. 28 

164 

• 

Anitlo-Fisench' 

Meetings. 

Apr. 28-9 


To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

No. 685 

Apr. 29 


', ;To Mr. Newton 
Prague 

No. 197 

May 2 

III:;'' 

Sir N. Henderson 

TeL No. 170 

May 3 

168 

Sir N. Henderson 

May 2 


Beriin 

TeL No*. 171 


April 28-g; instructions for 
and Bei'lin, May 4 (April 27- 

8,1938) 

Reports Statement by M.F.A. that, accord- 
ing to Field-Marshal Goring, Germany 
means to settle question of Czechoslovakia 
this summer. M. Bonnet thinks it essential 
that Great Britain and France should 
decide upon their action. 

Reports information from M.F.A. that 
Soviet Government, in reply to question 
by M. Paui-Boncour as to their attitude 
if France went to assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia, stated that they would im- 
mediately honour their obligations. 

Record of Anglo-French Conversations 
held at 10 Downing Street. 

Transmits information given to German 
Counsellor for transmission to his Govern- 
ment regarding question of Anglo-French 
staff conversations. 

Transmits record of conversation of Secre- 
tary of State with Czechoslovak Minister 
during which latter was informed of con- 
versations with French Ministers and 
action decided upon at the meetings. 

Reports that French and U.S. Ambassadors 
agree with his view as to necessity of 
federalism for Czechoslovakia. 

Reports departure of Herr Hitler for 
Rome on night of May 2. 


Pi\GE 

186 

187 
■' '18 8 

195 


197 

197 

,198 

238 

239 




NO. AND NAMTi- 

DATE 

,MAIN SUBJECT , . 

im: 

: To Sir M. Henderson, 

" Beiiiii 

No. 692 

May 3 

Transmits record of conversation of Secre- 
tary of -State with - German , Ambassador 
regarding Sudeten German c|iiestioii.. 

170, 

To Mr. Newto.n ■ 
Prague 
' Tel No. 67 

May 4 

Instructions to make demarche in conjunc- 
tion with French Minister on Sudeten 
German question: representations to be 
made orally and to M.F.A. in first place. 

;4:7i: 

■I'c) Mr. Newton 
' ,Pra.giie 
. Tel No. 68 

May 4 

, Refers to No. 170 and traiismiis iTialeriai 

for use ill demarche. 

172' 

To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

■ 'Tel. No. 138 

May 4 

Instructions to inform M.F.A. thatH.M.G. 
and French Governm.ent are using their' 
influence in Prague to promote a peaceful 
■ settlement of Sudeten question and to 
'express hope that German Government 
will use their influence with' Sudeten 
Germans in direction of moderation. 

173 

To 'Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No., 139 

May 4 

Instructions - to inform Field-Marshal 
Goring of decision of H.M.G. and French 
. Government to use their influence at 
Prague to promote a peaceful settlement 
- of Sudeten German question. 

174 

To Sir E. Phipps 
' ' Paris 

Tei. No. 1 18 

May 4 

Instructions to inform M.F.A, of general 
lines of instructions contained in Nos. 1 76 
to 1 73 inclusive. 

175 

To Sir H. Kennard 
Warsaw 

No. 140 

May 4 

Transmits record of conversation of Secre- 
taiy of State with Polish Ambassador in 
which : latter stated that Polish Govern** 

: ment were genuinely anxious to improve 
relations with Czechoslovakia. 

176 

Mr. Nev/tom 

Prague 

No. 144 

May 4 

Transmits copy of despatch from H.M. 
Consul, Liberec, regarding situation in 
Sudeten German area. 

177 

Mr. NEwrroN 

Prague 

Tel. No. 109 

May 5 

Refers to No. 170 and reports that he 
will be unable to take joint action with 
French Ambassador until May 9 as latter 
has been summoned to Paris. » « 

■m- 

: Sir N., Henderson ' 
Berlin 

Tei. No. 176 

May, 5 

Refers to No. 1 73 and asks whether he may 
make communication in question to 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs instead of 
Field-Marshal Goring as preliminary to 
fuller discussions with Herr von Ribben- 
trop. - 

179 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 136 

May 5 

Reports that M.F.A. concurs in instruc- 
.■' tions given to Mr. Newton, .In Nos'., "lyo ,' 
and 171 and >vili instruct French Minister 
, in Prague ^toaet closely with H.M. Minister. 

ISO 

To Sir N. PIenderson 

■,v:T'iEer|in; 

May 5 

Supplements instructions in Nos. 1 72 and 

173 - 


Sir N. PIenderson 

May 5 

Suimharizes reports already transmitted to^ 
F.O, dealing with German views, deside- 
^ rata ' and - intentions regarding Gzeclio- 


23a 


241 


241 




245 


546' 


;247, 


248 


■■ 251 ; 


252 




253 


:S5i:: 



Ntx ANf> ■ DATE ■. MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


182 

1,0 Mr. Vereiver 
Moscow 

No. 268 

May 5 

•Reports conversation witii Soviet Atiibas- 
■sador on -.May 5 about general line of 
■ action agreed upon with French regarch 

ing. Czechoslovakia. 

256 

183 

'lo SiR N. H’e-’.nderson 
Beriii! 

Tcl. No. 14.7 

May 6 

Refers to No. 178 and agrees that com- 
munication may be made to Afinistry of 

Foreign Affairs. 

256 

184 

Sir N. HiCNTJERsoN 
Berlin 

Tcl. Mo, 180 

May 6 

Transmits observations on record of con- 
versations with Freiicli Ministers in 

London. 

257 

11^5 

NirvV'ro,N 

Prn.gLic 

TeL No. ill 

Saving 

May 6 

Reports information from official circles 
that Czechoslovak Government were greatly 
surprised by strength of Czech and anti- 
■ Henlein German demonstrations in Sudeten 

districts on May i , 

258 

,186 

To Earl of Perth 
Rome 

Tel. No. 302 

May 7 

Instructions to tell M.F.A, of representa- 
tions' being made by tl.M, Minister and 
. French Minister at Prague to Czechoslovak 
Government regarding Sudeten German 

question. 

^59 

;i 87 ,' 

Sir N. Henderson 
, Berlin 

, . TeL No. 181 

May 7 

Reports' communication to Political 
Director" of Ministry of Foreign AffairS: in 
accordance with instructions contained in 

No. 1 73. 

260 

188 

Mr. Newton’ 

Prague ... 

: ■ TeL No. 1 1 1 

■ May 7 

Reports interview arranged witli M.F.A. 

■■ for 4 o’clock. French Minister to see 

M.F. A. at 5 o’clock. 

261 

189 

.. Earl, OF Perth ■ 

' . Rome"' 

. ' Tel, ,No. '441 

May 7. 

■ Reports left' note with .M.F.A. .describing ■■ 

': 'Steps 'being -taken by H.M.G. and French 

■ Government' in Prague for solution of 

■ Sudeten question and -also of .-action which 
. H.M.G., w.ere taking alone in Berlin. „ , ■ 

261 


' Sir N. Hendbirson ' . 

' Berlin , 

.TeL No. 182' 

MayB; 

■Refers' to,' No. 1-87 : ■ has' informed Gzecho-. 
Slovak Minister of action taken. . 

262 


Mr. Newton," 

, Prague ; ■ ' * ■ 

, , .TeI. No^ 1 1..4: 

May 8 

Rep'orts. that M.F.A. was not encouraging- 
in his immediate reaction to representa- 
tions made -at interview on May 7. . 

262 

•iPl':; 

" Mr. NE.fvTON 
"7^ Prague 
. TeL No.... '1:13 

. May 8 ' 

Reports- ■-statement on ,lines - indicated in 

- 'No. .■■171- 'left with ALF.A.r latter said- his- 

- Government 'Would do what they could - 

■ hut' indicated that H.M.G. might .under-.' 

■ .estimate difficulties. ■ ^ 

263 

193 

" ,To. Sir N. .PIenderson 
Berlin . 

.TeL.'. No. '.1 51. ' . 

May '9'" 

' Instructions .as to language to be held to 
Herr .von Ribbentrop on Sudeten German 

question. 

264 ^ 

194 

Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin 

TeL No. 183 

. May 9 ' 

Reports observations made by, high .official .'. 
■; .of ■M,F.A.,',to a member, of staff of Embassy ^ -: 

, 'regarding outlook for European peace. 

265 

ills 

Mr. Newton 

':;:; 7 ' 7 :;Pra.gue'''' 7 ^'','':; 

L 7 ::;NbTi. 5 . 07 ^^^^^^ 

.'May-; 9.' 

.■' Transmits, full report of interview with 
.: M.F.A. hn. May 7. 

265 

ill-' 

Sir N. PIenderson 

|:|Rerlin8 .,'.'''^'7' 

■vMay'. io- 

Transmits memorandum by Military 
■7. 'Attache on, Czech military confidence. 

271 ■ 

" 7 - 7 : 7 , 7 : 7771 ^ 7 ; 



^ ^ date 

197 ■ " To Mr. Newton May lo 

Prague 
Tel. No. 8 1 


19 S . Sir N. Henderson May lo 
' Berlin 
Tei. No. 184 


199 Earl OF Perth May 10 

Rome. ' ■ 

Tei. No. 442 


200 Mr. Newton May 10 

Prague 
No. 151 

201 Mr. Newton May 10 

Prague 
No. 152 


202 'Mr. Vereker May 10 

Moscow 
Tei,. No. 23 
■■ Saving 


203 To Sir N. Henderson May 1 1 
Berlin'' , 

;'T<5L^No'. 154 


'204 Mr. Newton May ii 

Prague 
Tei. No. 1 17 


.„ 20 $,: / ' Mr.' Newton , ' May 1 1 ' 

Prague 
Tel. No. 1 18 

.206 v-:SiR N.. Henderson May 12 
Berlin 

Tel No. 185 

207 / Sir N. Henderson May 12- 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 186 

208 ■ Sir N. Henderson May 12 

Tel. No. 188 


MAIN 'SUEy EOT 

Considers that reaction of M.F.A, to 
representations was disappointing and 
mentions complacent tone adopted by 
Czechoslovak press: thinks .terms' of 
communique misleading. 

Refers to No. 193 and submits that effect 
of any representation to German Govern- 
ment will be greatly diminished if he is 
not given a certain latitude in expression 
of personal opinion. 

Reports statement by tlerr Hitler to 
Polish Ambassador in Rome that liC' 
desired to prolong present Polish-German 
Pact after date of expiry. 

Reports letter of May 3 from Herr Frank 
on present situation with regard to Sudeten 
German question. 

Reports visit of German Minister who 
called to discuss Sudeten German question 
a.nd to make inquiries about Anglo-French 
demarche. 

Reports that according to Soviet Press of 
May 9 Tass message published in ‘Rote 
Fahne’ of May i stating that if Germans 
violated. Czechoslovak frontier gOjOOO' 
Soviet bombers would appear over Berlin 
is a pure invention. 

Refers to No. 198 and states that Foreign 
Office is of opinion that it would be better 
not to go beyond generalities in any con- 
versations with German Government on 
question of Sudeten Germans. 

Reports interview with President of Council 
who stated his Government had decided to 
do everything in their powder to ensure 
appeasement so far as Czechoslovakian 
policy was concerned. -s' 

Transmits observations on No. 197. 


Reports that he left statemeiitj embodying 
instructions ,,in, previous telegrams,. , .with.. 
Herr von Ribbentrop on May 1 1 : sum- 
marizes conversation. 

Reports that he has informed French Am- 
bassador of conversation with Herr von 
Ribbentrop. 

Reports that at end of conversation on 
May 1 1 Herr von Ribbentrop stated that 
'once Sudeten question was settled there 
would be no outstanding question between 
Great Britain and Germany except coion- 


PAGE 

272 

273 

274 

,275 

277 

^280 

28,1 

282' 

'284 

284 

286. 

286^ 



, HO. AND NAME " DATE 

2W Sir N. Henderson "May 12. 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 239 
Saving 

21 § Mr. Newton May 12 

Prague 
Tel, No. 126 
Saving 


211 To Mr. Newton May 12 

Prague 
No. 2 1 8 ' 


212 ^ Sir N. Henderson .May 13 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 189 


213 

Mr. Newton 

May 13 


Prague 

Tel. No. 120 


214- 

■* Earl' of Perth 

May 13 


Rome 

Tel. No. 451 


215 

To Mr. Newton 

May 14 


Prague 
Tel. No. 83 


216 Mr. Newton May 14 

Prague 
Tel, No. 123 

217 ' Mr, -Newton May 14 

Prague • 

T^l. No. ^125.' 


218,' N. Henderson May 14 
■ -'■■Berlin 
No. 497 


219 

To Mr. Newton 

May 16 


Tel. No. 84 


22§ 

To Mr. Newi-on 

May 16 


Prague 
Tel No, 85 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits text of 'state:aieiit left ■ with. Herr 

von .Ribbentrop, 


Reports considerable attention given in 
Czech press to statement said to have been 
made by President Kalinin to Czec.!! 
Delegation which visited Moscow on May 
I, to effect that U.S.S.R. would keep her 
agreement with Czechoslovakia if latter 
were attacked. , 

Account of conversation of Czechoslovak 
Minister with Sir A. Cadogaii regarding 
representations being made by H.M.'G. 
in Prague and Berlin. 

Considers German reaction to aide-memoire 
on Czechoslovakia as satisfactory as -he 
had anticipated : all now depends on 
M. Benes. 

Reports information from President of 
Council that he intends to transmit written 
reply to representations. 

Reports Count Ciano’s opinion that Ger- 
many was not planning any immediate 
surprise as regards Czechoslovakia. 

States that Czechoslovak Minister ex- 
pressed to Sir A, Cadogan hope that visit 
of Herr Henlein to London had no official 
character : Minister assured nothing of an 
official character in visit. 

Reports great prominence given in Press 
to Herr Heniein’s visit: asks to be informed 
of circumstances of visit. 

Transmits summarized translation of com- 
munication received from Czechoslovak 
Government thanking H.M.G. and 
French Government for their interest in 
Czechoslovakia and emphasizing desire of 
Czechoslovak Government to satisfy all 
justified desiderata of nationalities. 

Reviews ambitions and past actions of 
Herr Hitler and points out that serious 
effort should be made in interests oi' Euro- 
pean peace to compound with Germany 
over question of Sudeten Germans in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Transmits summary of conversations which 
.Herr 'Henlein. had in ', London.' with- 
Churchill and Sir R. Vanslttart. 

Refers to No. 219 and transmits instruc- 
tions.as to language to be held to President . 
■' in ..interview fixed for May 17, 


PAGE 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

291 

292 

292 

293 

294 

297 

299 





NO. AND NAME 

:22I,:':Mrv Newton 
, " Prague , 

No.. 157 , 


'222 ■ ; Mr., Vereker 
Moscow 
No, 248 


223 Mr. Newton 
Prague 

' Tel No. 128 


224 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tei. No. 140 
Saving 

225 Sir N. PIenderson 

Berlin 

... Tel.No. 292 


226 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 129 


227 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 130 


22s Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 132 


229 Mr. New^ton 

Prague 
Tel No. 148 
Saving 

230 Sir H. Kennard' 

Warsaw 

Saving 

231 Mr. Newton 


DATE. , MAIN SUBJECT 

May 1-6 ' Submits considerations which seem to point 
to impossibility of permaneiit solution, 
being arrived at by cession of Sudeten 
German districts to Germany : is of opinion 
. that Czechoslovak Government w^ould be 
well advised to make terms with Sudete,n 
German population. 

May 16 Reports visit, accompanied by M.A., to 
French Ambassador at latter^s request : 
discussion of question of possible R'lissian 
reactions in event of German attack on 

Czechoslovakia. 

May 17 Reports interview with. President Beiies 
lasting over three hours in which he urgexl 
latter to begin negotiations with Herr 
Henlein for settlement of Sudeten question. 

May 17 Reports publication of manifesto signed 
by several hundred Czech inteliectua.ls 
calling upon all citizens and political 
parties to maintain their unity and 
traditions of freedom and democracy. 

May 18 Reports that Herr Hitler is expected back ■' 
in Berlin on May 1 8 : Nazi Party extrem.ists 
are believed to be pressing for immediate ■ 
action: hopes he may be authorized to in- 
form Herr von Ribbentrop ' about progress 
of negotiations at Prague. 

May 18 Refers to No. 223 and reports that Presi- 
dent seemed confident in his ability to 
achieve a settlement : summarizes observa- 
tions of President. 

May 18 Suggests that Secretary of State might re- 
ceive Czechoslovak Minister in London and 
urge upon him need for urgent action by 
Czechoslovak Government in attempting to 
find solution to Sudeten German question. 

May 18 Reports information from President of 
Council that he is in permanent contactnvith 
Parliamentary leaders of Sudeten German 
Party and that he has invited Herr Henlein 
to meet him next week. 

May 18 Summarizes exposition by President Benes 
of his foreign policy during course of inter- 
view on May 1 7. 

May; i8' ., Reports conversation with/M.F.A. regard-. •: 
j. 'ing- 'Czechoslovakia and attitude of certain . .' 
sections of Polish press towards that 

country. 

May 29 , Reports announcement that at meeting on 
May 28 of Political Committee of Cabinet 
Minister of Interior gave report on 
. measures adopted to preserve order and 
j',r€^tbfe::State:;ahthonty.:^;^';,;;.7- 


-PAGE 

300 

, 303 

307 

309 '; 

3,'i.o..'' 

312,^ 

3 ^ 3 '; 

313 

316 



CHAPTER IV 

The crisis of May 19-22: consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government of the possibility of an International Commission 
in the event of a breakdown in the negotiations between the 
Czechoslovak Government and Herr Henlein : Mr. Strang’s 
visit to Prague and Berlin (May 19-30, 1938) 



:N'0, and NAMIi 

DATE 

MAIN SU.BjEGT 

232 

' Sir N, Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 193 

May 1 9 

States ' Acting Consul at D,resden reports 
that he has strong reason' to believe 
.German troops concentrating in soutixerii 
Silesia and northern Austria. . 

233 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 1 94 

' May 19 

Transmits telegram from Munich stating 
that according to information received 
soldiers from district of Garmisch are being 
moved to Czechoslovak fro.ntier. 

234 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 250 

Saving 

May 19 

Reports his view of position with regard to 
Sudeten c|uestion. 

235 

' » 

Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin 

Tel. No. 251. 

Saving 

May ,19 

Reports conversation with Czechoslovak 
Minister regarding progress of Sudeten 
German negotiations. 

236 . 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 135 

May 20 

Reports that Czech Press of all parties is 
urging Government to take stern measures 
to reassert authority of State in minorities 
districts. 

237 

Sir N. Henderson 
'■Berlin 

Tel. No. 195, 

May 20 

Reports tone of Press noticeably sharper 
in regard to Czechoslovakia and quotes 
message sent out by Transocean News 
Service. 

,338 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

TeLNo. 137 

May 20 

Reports that information has reached 
Czechoslovak Government of a concentra- 
tion of troops in Saxony, 

239 

To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

''M. No.ri6i. 

May 20 

Sends information regarding progress of 
negotiations at Prague for transmission to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

240 

Sir N'. Henderson 

'■' ;,Be,iiin. 

No. .1,98' ' 

, May 2 0 

Reports State Secretary's observations in 
reply to question regarding German mili- 
tary activity in Saxony. 

241 

..Sir. E., Phipps, 

'Paris 

Tel. No. 144 

May '20 

' Reports that M. de Brinon has been told 
-By Field-Marshal Goring, that Czech affair 
would be liquidated in the summer. 

242 

...■To"; Mr,. 'Newton. 

, ...Prague , 

No. 238 

'May 20 

Transmits, summary of ■conversatioii of 
Secretary of State with Czechoslovak 
Minister regarding progress of negotia- 
tions', for settlement of Sudeten' question.;. ■ (. 


To Sir E. Phipps 

f. 4 ';Faris,;,^. '■'■■:.■' 

May, 20 

■ Transmits', ..sum.mary , of ■ xonversation ,: of : 
Secretary'', of State,' with' M'.,''.'Pau!.., 'Rey«, ; 
naud ■ ' regarding urgency , of,; , obtalhing 
settlement of , Czechoslovak problem. 


Mr. Newton 

Prague 

May 21 

Reports movement of German troops to- 
; wards Bavarian-Czechoslovak frontier. 


PAGE 

jir,:' 

.317:.:; 

318; 

3 ^ 9 ;,, 

320 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

324 

3 ^ 7 ' 



'NO. AND NAME 

245 Mr. Newton' 
Prague 
Tel. No. 143 

■246 ■ Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel No. 144 

247 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tei. No. 145 


248 , Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 148 
, (Parti) 


249 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 202 


250 ■ ' To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 169 


251 . Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 148 
(Part li) 


252 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tei. No. 204 


253 '' . Mr. , Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 148 
(Part HI) 


254 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 205 


Sir N. Henderson,: 
Berlin 

■ Tei. No. 206 


■DATE " ■ ■ ■ MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 

May 21 Reports views of Czechoslovak General 327 
Staif regarding significance of German 

troop movements. 

May 21 Reports that Ministry of Foreign Affairs 328 
has been informed officially that reports of 
troop concentrations in Saxony are untrue. 

May 2 1 ' Reports that Czechoslovak Government 328 
have decided to call up one class : German 
Military Attache visited General Staff and 
protested against what he described as 
mobilization order. 

May 21 Reports Minister for Foreign Affairs very 329 
uneasy and of opinion that reports of 
German troop movements towards fron- 
tier are substantially correct : call up of 
one class, necessary to reassure public 
opinion at home. 

May 21 Reports interview with Herr von Ribben- 329 
trop who stated that if Czechs persisted in 
their present attitude they wDuld be de- , 
stroyed. 

May 21 Instructions to urge German Government 33.1 ' 
to use their influence with Herr Heniein ■ 
to open negotiations with Czechoslovak ^ 
Government and to point out dangers 
w'hich would develop should a conflict arise. 

May 21 Co'ntinuation of No. 248: reports informa- , 33,2'''' 
tion from M.F.A. of communication re- 
ceived by Czechoslovak Minister in Ber- 
lin from German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs regarding alleged ill-treatment of 
Sudeten Germans. M. Krofta gave details 
of incident near frontier when two Sudeten 
Germans were shot. 

May 21 Reports carrying out of instructions in No. 333 
250: Herr von Ribbentrop replied that 
British press had adopted line of greater 
encouragement than ever to Czechs. 

May 21 Continuation of No. 251. R^orts s^tate- 334 
raents by Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
President Benes, and all other Czechoslovak 
leaders, including Army, absolutely op- 
posed to war or adventure. Government 
most reluctant to take any further military 
measures, but it might be necessary to call 
up further classes. 

May. 21 Refers to^, No. 250^ and reports, that ■Herr^. 

von Ribbentrop declined to undertake to 
give^^any,^ advice to Herr Heniein and said 
: ■ , ; that H.M.G. desired peaceful solution 
they should address their representations 
to the Czechs. 

May 21 . Reports visit to State Secretary who again 335 
described reports of German troop move- 
ments as unfounded: latter said Czech 
' extremists determined to force an issue 
now rather than later. 



NO, .AND NAME 

256 ■ . Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

Tel. No. i 45 


257 SirE. Ph!p,ps 
Paris 

Tel. No. 146 


'258 " M'r. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 15,1 


2.59 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 155 


2611 ^ To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

- No. 1 060 


261 ■ Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

Tel. No. 147 


262 To: Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 96 


DATE. ■ ■ ; ■ MAIN SUBJECT 7: ' ' ' ^ PAGE 

May 21 Reports, regret of ITendi Governmen't at, 336, 
Czechoslovak mobilization of two classes 
without consulting French .Goveriiin.ent: 
M.F.A. to tell Czechoslovak Minister in 
Paris that Czechoslovak Government must 
not proceed to any further mobilization 
without consulting French Government 
andH.M.G., 

May 21 Thinks M. Bonnet anxious to follow any -ssb, 
lead .which FI.M.G. may give at Prague 
with a view to averting war: if German 
aggression takes p.!ace France 'will go to 
Czechoslovakians help. 

May 21 Reports verbal and infornial coniimmica- 337 
tion from Secretary of German Legation 
setting forth German view of recent de« ' 
velopments. 

May 2i Reports that during conversation wnt,h 338 
M.F.A. latter referred to military move- 
ments in Hungary and Poland, which, 
however, he was inclined tO' regard at 
present only as a threat. 

May 2 1 Reports question from. French Ambassador 339 
to Sir x\. .Cadogan on remark in Secretaiy ■ 
of State’s speech in House of Lords regard- 
ing possibility of understanding wnth " 
Germany: explanation of Secretary of 
State’s remark. 

May 22 Reports that at Press Conference on 340 
, May 21' M.F.A. reaffirmed that France 
would observe her treaty obligations to 
Czechoslovakia in the event of a German 
aggression. 

May 22 Instructions to represent to Czechoslovak 340 
Government necessity of taking every 
possible precaution to prevent or minimize 
incidents. 


263 ■ To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin * 

T«e!, No.* 1 73 


264 .To Sir N. Hende.rson 
A; „ . , .Berlin 

Tel. No. 174 


■ ExArl of Perth 
Rome 

^ ' TeL'''No."47o, 

266 Sir E. Phipps 
Tel. No. 148 


May 22 Instructions to inform ■ German Govern- 341 
ment of advice given in Prague and to 
impress upon them that FI.M.G. was 
going to the utmost limits in endeavour 
to keep way open for peaceful solution. 

May 22 Instructions to convey to Herr von Ribben- 341 
trop a personal message from Secretary of 
State warning him that if resort is had to 
forcible measures he should not count 
upon United Kingdom standing aside. 

May 22' . Reports that he has informed Count Ciano 342 
of recent developments regarding Czecho- 
slovakia. : M.F.A. was still inclined to be 

optimistic. 

May 22 ' ■Reports ' that ■ the .Political Director at 343 
M.F.A. informed of contents of No. 250: 

■■ ■'■'latter... stated .French Minister in Prague 
.. had reported calling up of classes had on 
the whole had a good effect. 




NO. AND NAME 

■ ,DATE' " 


'S,iR N. FIenderson, 
■.'Beiiiii 
: Tel , No. 213 

May 22 

268' 

Sir N; Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel No. 207 
(Part I) 

May 22 

.,;269. 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel No. 207 
(Part II) 

May 22 

27§ 

Mr. Vereker 
Moscow 

Tel No. 104 

May 22 

271 

To Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

' Tel No. 141 

May 22 

272 : 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel No. 162 

May 22 

273 

Sm N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 209 

May 22 

,274 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel No. 210 

May 22 

275 „ 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

, Tel No. 2,1,1 ■ 

May 22 

27 ' 6 ' ,' 

Mr. 'Newton .; 

Prague 

Tel No. 164 

May 22 


'277 'To Mr. Newton May 22- 
Px'ague 
Tel No. 105 


27 S Sir H. Keistnard May 22 

Warsaw 
Tel No. 38 


, MAIN SUBJECT. ,, , 

Reports tone of press much more moderate 
and' message from Loncloii published to 
effect that H.M.G. and French GoTerii- 
ment are doing their best at Prague to 
■bring about peaceful solution. 

Reports conversation with State Secretary 
regarding crisis: has no grounds for dis- 
believing German denials of troop con- 
centrations. 

Continuation of No. 268: reports Press 
and German view generally is that Eng- 
land refuses to see realities: urges that 
prominence be given in British press to 
such strong advice as H.M.G. may think 
fit to give at Prague. 

Repeats his opinion that Soviet Union is 
unlikely to go to war in defence of Czecho- 
slovakia and perhaps not even in event of 
a general European war. 

Instructions to inforiri Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of attitude of H.M.G, in event of 
failu 3 ,*e to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of Czechoslovak question. 

Transmits text of official communique' 
regarding call up of one annual class of the . 
reserves and supplementary reserves. 

Reports that' in absence of Herr von Rib-, 
bentrop personal message from Secretary 
of State was conveyed to State Secretary 
with a request that it should be sent on 
without delay. Herr von Weizsacker 
receptive and helpful 

'Reports that :Hen.lein Party leaders have; 
broken off conversations with Czechoslovak 
Government because military control was 
decreed in certain Sudeten German towns. 
Suggests French Government might in- 
struct their Ambassador in Berlin to 
remind German Government of Arbitra- 
tion Treaty and to notify theqi of 
Czechoslovak readiness to abide by it in 
event of serious incident arising. 

Reports spoke immediately to Prime 
Minister and M.F.A. in sense of instruc- 
tions contained in No. 262. Both gave 
most sincere and emphatic assurances that 
everything would be done to prove desire 
of Czechoslovak Government to reach a 
peaceful solution. 

.:Asks:.' for,, "’views' .regarding report that 
Czechoslovak military were taking control 
and Government losing their authority: 
instructions to urge Government to make 
most generous offer possible. 

Reports reply of Minister, for Foreign 
Affairs to ' a . question regarding Polish 
ditnarche in Prague, 


PAGE 

343 

344 

,.■34,5'' 

,34,6 

,347,' 

' 34^: ' 

,349', 

349 

350 

350'' 

35,1 



■ NO.;; AND NAME..- 

279 ' To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

Tei. No, 143 


28 § To Sir N. PIen.de.rson 
^ Berlin 
Tel. No, 178 


281 . To Sir N. Henberson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 180 


282 : Earl OF Perth 
Rome 

Tel No. 471 


■283 Mr. Newton 
Prague 

• Tel. No. 170 


284 To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 
No. 81. 1 ' 


285 To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 
No. 1071 


' 2 . 86 -; .Sir E. Phibps , 
.Paris * 

Tel. ".No. 150 


287 Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin . . 

Tel No. 212 . 

288 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 171 


2S9 Sir N. PIenderson 
Berlin 

‘ 'V Tel. No. 214 


c. 


' MAIN ..SUBJECT ' ; 'p.AGE-, 

Instructions to inform M.F.A, that H.M.G. ■ 351 
appreciates advice given by him to G2".ediO“ 

Slovak- Government to abstain from further 
military preparationsj and to suggest " ■ ^ 
advice by French Government to coimter- ; ; 
ma.nd measures already taken. ' 

States that he will be glad to have M.A.’s 352 
reports as soon as possible: would also be 
glad to have clear picture of sequence of 
events, e.g. relation of time betmi'een Gei” 
man and Czechoslovak troop movements. 

Instructions to inquire whether German 352 
Government think it would be usefuTif 
H.M. Minister in Prague sent an observer 
to Sudeten districts to report direct on 
actual situation to H.M.G. 

May 22 Reports interview with Count Ciano: 353 
latter thought that unless some serious 
incident took place, Czechoslovak question 
could be settled peacefully: hinted that 
Italian Government might possibly be 
able to do something to help. 

May 22 Reports informed President of Gouncil and 354 
M.F.A. that in view of H.M, Ambassador 
in Berlin situation was extremely serious 
.and that if there were any more incidents - 
and bloodshed nothing would stop German 
Government from intervention. 

May 22 Transmits account of conversation with 355 
German Ambassador regarding Czecho- 
slovak situation: Herr von Dirksen stated 
that German Foreign Office wished him 
to urge that pressure should be exercised 
in Prague. 

May 22 Transmits account of conversation with 356 
French Ambassador in which Sec. of State 
emphasized that H.M.G. was not bound 
to join France if latter went to assistance 
of Czechoslovakia. 

May 23 Reports that he has explained attitude of 357 
H.M.G. to M.F.A. who said French 
Government would not take any action 
which might result in exposing them to 
German attack without consultati<,m whh 
H.M.G. 

May 23 ■ Reports result -of Military Attache's ■ tour : ; 358 
no indication of any troop concentrations 
or unusual movements. 

May , 23 ; Reports., that M.F.A. has .- been informed . -: 35B- - ' 
, that . Herr, .Hitler ■ intends to send tm'-o 
wreaths -to . be laid, by Germ.an Military 
Attache on occasion of funeral of two men 
shot at Eger. 

May.. 23'' , Reports that; he has-been unable to secure . 359 
any .'.'.evidence ' of . troop movements ; sug- 
■:.:gests-. that Military Attache should tele- 
, graph his appreciation at an early date. 


BATE 

May 22 


May 22 


May .22 



PAGE 


''ho,' and' name 

290,;: 'Sir £.■ Phipps 
, Paris 

. TeL No. 152 


291 Mr. Newton 
.Prague 
TeL No. 172 


■ - MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports confidence of M.F.A. that Czecho- , 360 
Slovak Government will be guided by his 
advice regarding further military measures : 
doubts whether they can countermand 

measures already taken. 

May 23 Refers to No. 288 : reports further com- 360 
ments of M.F.A. on affair at Eger: has 
suggested to M.F.A. that Czechoslovak 
Government might be represented at 

funeral. 


DATE 

May 23 


292 To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

TeL No. '149 


293 To Mr. 'Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. Ill 


294 ■' Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No, 218 


29,5 ' ' ,SiR N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 217 


296 Sir E. Peiipps 
Paris 

Tel. No. 153 


297 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 220 

29 S Mr. Newton 
■ Prague 
TeL No. 180 


299 ' . ,',,To £ ir' N. Henderson, 
Berlin 

193 

To Mr. Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 1 1 5 

300 To E.\rl of Perth 

Tel. No. 329 

301 Sir E. Phipps 


May 23 


May 23 


May 23 

May 23 

May 23 

May 24 
May 24 

May 24 

May 24 
May- ^24.. 


Instructions to point out to French 361 
Government that in view of reassuring 
character of reports regarding German, 
troop concentrations suggestion might be 
made to Czechoslovak Government to coun- 
termand some of their military measures. 

Instructions to represent to Czechoslovak 362 
Government that' best policy would be to 
come forward with the most generous offer 
and attempt to clinch a settlement. 

Reports that M.F.A. feels that if proposed 362 
despatch of an observ^er would have effect 
of avoiding further incidents it would be ^ 
useful; withdrawal of Czechoslovak troops 
from frontier would improve atmosphere. 

Stresses urgent necessity for Czechoslovak 362 
Government to produce a comprehensive 
scheme of reform and reports statement in 
this sense to Czechoslovak Minister. 

Reports that M.F.A. will instruct French '-363 
Minister at Prague to urge Czechoslovak 
Government to proceed with demobiliza- 
tion of two classes. 

Reports visit of Polish Ambassador wffo 364 
spontaneously gave assurances as regards 
general attitude of his couij,try. 

Reports information from President of 365 
C'ouncii that Herr Henlein has^prornised 
to formulate his demands in writing by 
end of the week. 

States that Mr, Strang will be visiting 365 
Prague and Berlin. 


.Approves: action and language described 366. 

in No. 282. 


Reports that M.F.A. has urged Gzecho- 366' 
Slovak Minister in Paris to return to 
Prague and impress on M, Benes necessity 
for acting quickly and generously. 



DATE 


PAGE 


NO. ' AND NAME , 

302 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. i8i 

3113 Earl of Perth 
Rome 

Tel. No. 474 

3 CI 4 M’r. Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 162 
Saving 

3®5 To Sir N. PIenberson 
Berlin 
, No. 836 


3§6 M-'r. Newton 
Prague 
TeL No, 185 


3117 Mr. Newton 
'* Prague 

TeL No. 186 
(Part I) 

SOS Mr, Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 186 
(Part 11 ) 


3§9 Mr. Newton 
P rague 
TeL No. 187 


^ 31 0 T o*SiR Henderson 
■Berlin: 

, Tei. No. 194 ' 


311 To Mr. Newton 

Prague 

312 To Mr. Newton 

Prague 

313 ' Sir N. Henderson 

TeL No. 230 


May 24 


May 24 


May 24 


May 24 


May 25 


May 25 


May 25 


May 25 


May 25 


May 25 


■ 'MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports, decision to call up one class of 367 
reserves taken with full consent of Cabinet : 
measure has since enhanced Government's 

authority. 

Reports that Count Giano believes that ,367 
provided Czechoslovak Government were 
reasonable and did not create fresh diffi- 
culties, a dMente could be achieved. 

Reports his view that while German' troop 368 
movements might have been exaggerated, 
Czechoslovak action in calling -up one class 
of reserves was justified. 

Transmits summary of conversation, with 369 
German Ambassador in which Secretary 
of State (i), asked that German press ■ 
might be urged to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory tone in present crisis and (ii) 
discussed general situation. 

Reports that Henlein party are finding 37,1 
excuses to postpone acceptance of a defi- 
nite and formal invitation to , negotiate : 
has serious doubt as to good faith of 
German Government. 

Transmits details of conversation of Presi- 372 
dent of Council with Herr Henlein: latter • . ■ 
declared he was ready to negotiate but not 
until military measures had been revoked: 
contact wasj however, to be maintained. 

Reports reasons why President of Council 373 
is unwilling to revoke military measui'es, 
and transmits request that H.M.G. would 
use their influence to persuade German 
Government to help and not hinder 
negotiations. 

Reports that in reply to question by Presi- 374 
dent of Council as to Germany’s intentions 
he gave his opinion that Germany was 
determined to have a thorough settlement, 
and that only a few weeks were left in 
which to achieve a peaceful one. 

Discusses reply of German Government in 374 
No. 294: states that he proposes to consult 
H.M. Minister at Prague as to value and 
feasibility of keeping an observer at Prague 
in readiness to proceed to investigate any 
serious incident. 

Refers to No. 310 and asks for views. 375 


May, 25- Asks ■ whether Czechoslovak Government 375 
.are .now . demobilizing .any of reservists 
■.called, up' or .withdrawing troops from 

frontier. 

:May25 Comments on ''German aims. and. reports .376 
.. ■ his opinio'n that German Government will 
... ;■ .refuse; tO' advise 'Plerr Henlein to waive' ■■" 
condition regarding withdrawal of military 

v'L':':measures.:',.''L'- 





'Kdr, AND' :NAME 

;3i4: Mr* Newton;, 
Prague. 

, Tel No., 196 


' 31 S To Mr. Newton 
.Prague ■, 

No, 262 


316 Sir . N. PIenderson 
Berlin 
No. 528 


3,17 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 200 


•318 ■ Sir N. PIenderson 
• Berlin 
Tel. No. 237 


319 To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel., No. 204 


320 To Me. Newfon 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1 21 


321 ' To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

Tel. No. 16 1 . 


322 Sir E. Phipps 
Tel No. 337 

V 3 Z 3 Sir N. Henderson' 
Berlin 

Tel No. 239 


bate ■■■■■ MAIN'SUBJECT 

May 25 ' Reports renewed representations on May 
24 to President of Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs who both seemed con- 
vinced of importance of advice of H. M. G, : 
M.F.A. had impressed on Cabinet that 
' ■ danger was not over or even diminished. 

B^lay 25 Conversation of Secretary of State with 
' Czechoslovak Minister in the course of 
which Secretary of , State put forward' 
various suggestions for the future of 
Czechoslovakia which the Czechoslovak 
Government might consider. 

May 25 Transmits memorandum by Military 
Attache on question of German troop 
movements and their relation to Czecho- 
slovak crisis. 

May 26 Reports that U.S. Military Attache con,- 
sidered that German Legation had ex- 
pected a coup over the week-end : this view 
coincides with belief of M.F. A. that some- 
thing in form of ultimatum was in prepara- 
tion at German Legation. 

May 26 Reports his opinion that it would not be 
politic to ask German Government to 
recommend Herr Henlein to waive condi- 
tion regarding military measures : suggests 
best course would be to induce Czecho- 
slovak Government to agree to release 
troops immediately after next Sunday’s 
elections. 

May 26 Refers to No. 318 and states that he will 
try to induce Czechoslovak Government 
to agree to release troops and will eiidea.- 
vom to enlist French support. 

May 26 Expresses view that things will become 
more difficult unless concrete basis for 
negotiations with Herr Henlein can be 
found by May 28 at latest: suggests that 
it may be an advantage to Jiave Perr 
Henlein’s demands in writing : '“instructs 
Mr. Newton to represent these views to 
Czechoslovak Government. 

May 26 Instructions to suggest to M.F.A. that 
French Government should press Czecho- 
slovak Government to release troops imme- ' 

' . diately - after: elections on May 29 , so that r 
Herr Henlein may be induced to negotiate. 

'.'May ■■26' Reports information from' 'M.F.A.„"'that: 

conversation- - between: M. , Daladier,', 'and': 
-German -.Ambassador had been of .a., .very.: 
friendly nature and that M.F.A. had also 
spoken to German Ambassador. 

;May 27 Reports conversation with Baron von 
Neurath regarding crisis: latter insisted 
, ■ , on Herr Hitler’s desire to avoid war. 


PAGE 

' 377 - 

378 

380 

381 

,382 

382 

383 

383 

384 

384 



, NO. AND NAME 

32 ' 4 . ' Sir. N» Henderson 
. Berlin 
Tei» No» 239 
. , (Part II) 


325 To Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin 

TeL No« 207 
To MRo Newton 
Prague 
Tei. No. 126 

326 ' To Sir N. Hendersc3n 

Berlin 

TeL No. 208 
To Mr. Ne’wton 
.Prague 
TeL No. 127 

327 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
TeL No. 204 


328 To Sir N, Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 209 


329 To Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 130 


330 /To Sir E. Phipps 

Paris ' 

TeL No. 166 . 

331 .'.To Mr. V.ereker 

Moscow 
TeL No. 67 


.332"^'^^ / .Mr.. ..Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 205 


333 Mr. Vereker 
‘ '' Moscow 

TeL No. 1 1 1 



DATE', main SUBJECT PAGE 

May 27 Reports Baron von Neuratli of opinion 385 
that Czechoslovak War Office was largely , 
under influence of Moscow:', Baron von 
Neurath stressed necessity for FLM.G. to 
■continue to exercise strong pressure at ■ 
Prague. ' 

May '27 Reports answer to parliamentaiy question 386 " 
suggesting despatch of an impartial com- ■ ' 

. mission to frontier between Germ,an.y and , , ■ 
Czechoslovakia. 


May 27 Instructions to ascertain whether German 386 
and Czechoslovak Governments would wel- 
come proposal that an international corn- 
mission should be set up for investigation 
of any incidents which might lead to 
trouble. 

May 27 Suggests that if moderates are in control 387 
in Germany and have any concern for 
reputation of German Government they 
should try to give proof of their desire 
for peaceful settlement by stopping the 
shufflings of the Sudeten German Party. 

May 27 Regrets there has been no modiflcation in 388 
German press attacks against His Maj esty’s 
Government and suggests Herr von 
Ribbentrop might be assured that H.M.G. 
and French Govermnent were doing ail 
possible to bring pressure on Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

May 27 Instructions to urge Czechoslovak Govern- 388 
ment to make a gesture regarding military 
measures which will render it easier for 
Herr Heniein to co-operate. 

May 27 Instructions to convey substance of No. 389 
329 to M. Bonnet and urge him to send 
similar instructions to French Minister in 
Prague. 

May 27 Instructions to draw attention of M. 389 
Litvinov to importance of avoiding any 
action by Communists in Czechoslovakia 
which might give an excuse to German 
Government to tiy and settle matter by 
force and to suggest that any advice which 
M.' Litvinov felt able to 'give in this sense 
would be valuable. 

May 27 . ' "Reports result of French Minister^ repre- 390 
sentations to. President, of Council regard- 
' ing relaxation of military measures : Czech 
troops, and aeroplanes to be withdrawn 
from vicinity of frontier. 

"May 28 /, Refers 'to. No.. -,33 1 'and states his opinion 391 ^ 
' that :M'. Litvinov would not receive sug- 
gestion favourably: will await further 
instructions. 



■ NO. AND “NAME . .DATE 

334 : Sir N. Henderson May 28 
.Berlin, 

Tel. No. 244 


335 Sir N. Henderson May 28 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 246 

336 . To Sir N. Henderson May 28 

Berlin 

' Tel. No. 214 ' 

337 Sir N. Henderson ■ May 28 

Berii.il 

Tel. No. 248 

338 . Mr. Newton May 28 

Prague 
Tel No. 21-8 


339 Mr. Newton May 28 

Prague. 

No* 219 


340 Mr. Newton May 28 

Prague 
Tel No. 220 


341 Mr. Newton , May 29 

Prague 
Tel. No. 226 


342 Mr. Newton May 30 

Prague 
Tel. No. 232 


343 ; ,Mr. Newton . May 30 

Prague 

V ,' Tel. No. 234 


344 To Sir N. Henderson .. May 30 
Tel No. 221 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Submits- that ■ definite withdrawal by 
Czechoslovak Government of all reserves 
from frontier districts into interior would 
be of greater importance than release of 

technical troops. 

Reports reasons for German press attacks 
on England: states that campaign has 
momentarily ceased but may recom- 
mence in certain circumstances. 

Refers to No. 304; considers that Mr. 
Newton has made out a good case in 
justification of military measures taken 
by Czechoslovak Government. 

Reports State Secretary's views regard- 
ing proposed international commission. 

Reports that he has urged on President 
of Council great importance of some 
definite and if possible visible result of 
meeting with Herr Henlein. 

Reports information from President of 
Council that a substantial number of 
reservists would be released next week and 
also that troops would be withdrawn a 
certain distance from frontier. 

Reports details of relaxation of military 
measures by Czechoslovak Government 
as given to Militaiy Attache by General 
Staff. 

Reports that he took opportunity of visit to 
M.F.A. to mention briefly obseiwations 
made to President of Council on the sub- 
ject of disbandment. 

Refers to No. 333 and points out that Dr. 
Krofta made no suggestion that Com- 
munists should be given a hint from 
Moscow: suggests error in transmission of 
telegram. ^ 

Reports evidence from visits** paid*^ to 
Sudeten German areas by Military 
Attache and other members of Staff of 
Embassy that bitterness of population 
against military occupation is extreme. 

Instructions to find an opportunity of 
impressing on Herr von Ribbenlrop the 
dangers to which Anglo-German relations , 
will be exposed if hostile press attacks 
continue. 


345 '.;''>TO:'Mr.:',,Newton May 30 " '■,instructiom.'' to .encourage ' .Czechoslovak' 

Prague Government to persevere in their plans 

Tel. No. 1 41 for demobilization and for withdrawal of 

troops from frontier districts now that 
elections appear to have passed off' 
quietly: suggests Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment might like to make public announce- 


PAGBI' 

391 ' 

392 

393' 

'393 

394 

■395 

■ f 

397 

397 

398 

398 

399 



■T»AC,E 


AND NAME 

346 To M;r. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 140 


347 To Sir E. Phipps 
Pari,s 

Tel. No. 172 


348 Mr. Vereker 
Mosco'w 

Telegram No. 31 
Sa'viiig 


DA.TE ■ MAIN SUBJECT 

May 30 ■ ' Points out that although Czechs may have 401 
some reason to distrust good faith of ■ 

■ German Government, latter also doubt 
good faith of President Beiies: states one 
of chief reasons why FLM.G. are pressing 
Czechoslovak Government to modify mili- 

■ tary measures is hope that negotiations with 
Pleniein party may proceed. 

May 30 Instructions to discuss with M.F.A. idea 401 
of suggesting to ' Czech osiovak Govern- , 
ment establishment of an international 
commission to investigate cause of dead- 
lock should breakdown occur in negotia- 
tions between Czechoslovak Government 
and Henlein party. 

May 30 Refers to No. 222 and reports explanation 402 
given by French Ambassador regarding 
words which he attributed to PLM, 
Ambassador in Berlin when they should 
have been stated as coming from Plerr 
Woermann. 


349 Mr. Strang May 26-27 Notes on conversation with H.M’. 'Minister 403 

and members of staff at H.M. Legation at 
■ Prague regarding proposal for plebiscit-ej 
appointment of an observer or a com- ■ 
mission of inquiry and general cjuestions. ■ 

350 Mr, Strang , May 28-29 Notes on conversation with PLM. Ambas- 412 

sador and members of staff at H.M. 
Embassy in Berlin regarding crisis ' .of' 

May .21-22 and further action on Sudeten 
question. 


CHAPTER V 


FiiPtlier' negotiations with a view to facilitating a settlement of 

the Sudeten question (May 31-July 14, 1938) 


:351 

Mr. Newton 

Prague « 

Tel. No. 237 

May 31 

352 

..Sir.N*. Henderson 
B erlin 

Tel. No. 252 

May 31 

;353y 

To Mr... New.ton 
^ Prague 

f Tel. No. ,142 , 

■ May 31 

354 

■ To 'Sm E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 175 

.May, 3.1 


Reports information given to Air Attache 
that majority of squadrons were now back 
at their normal peace-time aerodromes. 
Reports that wdiiie German Government 
welcomed observers who would establish 
facts they were inclined to deprecate con- 
stitution of an ad hoc commission. 
Instructions to make representations to 
President Benes to the efieet that' H.M.G.' 
consider Czechoslovak Government should 
accept proposals put forward by Dr. 
Kundt in his interview with Dr. ITodza on 
May 30 as a basis of discussion. 

Refers to No, 353 and hopes that French 
Government will take similar action. 
Suggests that they might also warn Dr, 
Benes that, if through any fault on his side, 
present opportunity to reach a settlemenl: 

■ is- missed, French ^ Government would -.be 
forced to reconsider their position vis-d'^vis 
Czechoslovakia. 


4^7 

4^7 

'4j8: 



'NO. ;'AN& 'NAME': 

DATE 

■ MAIN, SUBJECT 

355 

,Mr., VeREKER 
'■ Moscow ' 

. No. 267 

May 31 

Transmits report by Military Attache on 
conversations with liis German and Czecho- 
slovak colleagues respectively on the sub- 
■ ject of the probable attitude of the Soviet 
Government towards an attack on Gzecho- 
. Slovakia. 

356 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 
;Te!. No. 247 

June I 

Reports progress made in regard to Tlis- 
bandment’ of troops called up. 

, 357. 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel No. i 6 g 

June I 

Refers to. No. 354 and reports that French 
Minister at Prague will be ' instructed 
accordingly. M. Bonnet is of opinion that 
representations to M. Benes should be 
made separately by French and British. 
Ministers. 

358 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 253 

June I 

Reports observations of State Secretary 
on diplomatic action of H.M.G. in recent 
crisis. 

359 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 254 

June I 

Submits observations on course to be taken 
in event of breakdown of Czechoslovak' 
Government and Henlein party negotia-' 
tions. 


Sir N, PIenderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 255 

June I 

Reports that he has -informed State Secre- 
tary that Czechoslovak Government have 
begun to withdraw troops from the frontier 
and to demobilize technical reserves not 
required for maintenance of public order. 


To Mr. Newton 
Prague 

TeL No. 145 

June I 

Suggests that it would be useful to inform 
■Minister for Foreign Affairs of adverse 
reports received as to behaviour of troops 
in Sudeten area. 

362 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 252 

June I 

Reports his opinion that the most probable 
result of breakdown of negotiations, if it 
occurs, will be demand by Henlein party 
for plebiscite. 

363 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

. TeL No. 257 ' 

June I 

Reports that disbandment Jo be effected 
by June 10 will be increased in following 
weeks to a total of 104,000. ^ ' 

364 

Sir H. Kennard , 
Warsaw , 

No, 189 

June I 

Reports (i) visit of two separate delega- 
tions from Czechoslovakia to welcome 
party of Slovaks from America; (ii) Press 
campaign against Czechs in connexion 
with the elections in Polish districts of 
Czechoslovakia. 

11165 ;:; 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

No. 183 

June I 

Transmits memorandum from Military 
Attache respecting a tour of the frontier 
districts to north and north-west of Prague. 


Mr. Newton 

Prague 

No. 184 

June I 

: 'Transmits 'copy of a desp,atch''from''KM,.: 

■ '.Gohs'ul at' 'Lib,erec regarding ,, liis; visit 

Karlsbad. 

367 

To Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin:; 

June 2 

■ ;. Instmctions„tp convey privately and con- 
•■. 'fidentiaily to German Government latest 
information regarding Czechoslovak 
relaxation of niilitaiy measures. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 

368 Mr. Newton June 2 

Prague , 

TeL No. 259 


369 To Sir N. Henderson June 3 
Berlin 

TeL No. 239 


370 To Mr. Newton June 3 

Prague 
TeL No. 152 

■371 Mr. Newton June 3 

Prague 
TeL No. 264 

372 ' Mr. Newton June 3 

Prague 
TeL No. .172 
Saving 

373 Mr. Newton June 3 

Prague 
TeL No. 265 


374 To. Mr. Newton June 4 

Prague 
TeL No. 153 

375 " Sir H. Kennard ' ' June 4 

Warsaw 
TeL No. 41 


376 M^. New JON June 4 

' Pragtle 
TeL No. 267 

377 : .Mr.. Newton . June 4 

Prague 

TeL No. 185 , 

.'Saving '. 

378 Sir N. Henderson ' ' June 6 

Berlin 

:;':LL:::V^'''''LTeL',No. 272 

vV: . ■ ■ 

379 ■ Mr. Newton June y 

TeL No. 270 

389 , Sir N. Henderson ' June 7 


■ main SUBJECT PAGE. 

Points out danger of pressing Gzeciio- 439 
Slovak Government too. far and in partL 
cular to a point whicli Czech people might ^ 
consider as compromising the integrity of 

the country. 

Instructions to point out to State Secretary 440 
that only public announcement of action ' 
taken in Berlin at week-end May 20-22 
was statement by Prime Minister in House 
of Commons on May 23. 

Asks for clarification of figures regarding ■ 441 
disbandment of Czechoslovak reserves': 
called up. 

Reports 49,000 men already released; 441 
further large number will be disbanded by ^ 
June 20, 

Points out that the incidents in the frontier 442 : 
areas occurred before troops called up 
and ceased as a result of that measure. 

Reports representations made in ac» 442 
cordance with instructions in No, 353*' 
transmits M. Benes’ observations regard- 
ing desire of Czechoslovak Government 
for speeding progress of negotiations and 
Heniein party’s claim to self-administra- 
tion. 

Points out that article in /The Times’ of 4^1.4 
June 3 regarding wisdom of allowing 
Sudeten Germans to decide their own future 
in no way represents the views of PI.M.G. 

Reports views of French Ambassador after 444 
inteiwiew with Marshal Smigly-Rydz on 
June 3 on attitude likely to be adopted by 
Poland in event of Germany .successfully 
invading Czechoslovakia. 

Reports latest position regarding disband- 445 
ment of reservists. 

Reports statement by M. Benes in inter- 446 
view that almost everything could be given 
to Sudeten Germans which would not be 
incompatible with the unity of the State. 

Stuns up views of German ' Government 447' 
and m^ority of German people on Sudeten;\."v ' 
German question and transmits nbserva-' 

tions thereon. 

Reports latest information given to Mill- 449 ^ 
tary Attache' by General Staff regarding 
disbandment of reserves. 

.Letter-' ;to Mr. Strang enclosing a minute ' 
from Military Attache^ giving his views on 
German military arrangements. 

xli 



■ ' NO.' .AND NAME . 'BATE . 

3 ,S 1 ' Sir E. Phipps June 8 

Paris ' 

Tel. No. 177 


382 Mr. Newton June S 

Pragiie 

: - V Tel. No. 276, 

383 To S'lR N, Henderson June 8 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 249 

: 384 To Mr. Newton June 8 

Prague 
Tel. No. 157 


385'. To Sir N, Henderson June 8 
Berlin. 

No. gi6 

'386 ■ ' To Sir N. PIenderson June 8 
Berlin 
No. 917 


387 To :SiR N. Henderson June 9 
.. ■ ■ .' Berlin 

Tel. No. 250 , 


388 Sir N, Henderson June 9 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 263 

389 . Mr. Newton . . June 9 ’ 

Prague 
■■ Tel.' No. ,282 

390 Sir E. Phipps June 9 

■■::PariS''; ■. 

Tel. No, 369 

391 Sir N. Henderson June lO; 

392 Mr. Newton June 10 

r': ;Prague:.' 

' "'Tel.- No;,;. ,284% : . ■ :. ; , ' ■ 


MAIN SUBJECT . 

Reports that French Ambassador in 
Berlin intends in course of conversation 
with Herr Hitler to make personal sug- 
gestion that France, Great Britain, an,d 
Germany should discuss Czechoslovak 
problem together and that Ambassador 
appears also to have in mind a plan for 
neutralization of Czechoslovakia. 

Reports progress of Sudeten negotlatioi'is. 


Refers to No. 378 and points out that Herr 
Henlein^s representatives were not insisting 
on whole Karlsbad programme. 

Approves Mr. Newton’s conversation with 
M. Benes and instructs him. to ask for a 
further audience towards end of week in 
. which he might express view that Czecho- 
slovak Government cannot afford to close 
their minds entirely to possibility of agree- 
ing to a national parliament. 

Conversation of Secretary of State with 
German Ambassador in which exchange 
of views took place regarding, general 
Anglo-German relations. 

Conversation of Secretary of State with 
German Ambassador regarding Czecho- 
slovak problem, German press attacks on 
Great Britain, and genera! attitude of 

H.M.G. 

Instructions to discourage French Ambas- 
sador from suggesting to Herr Hitler that 
Czechoslovak problem should be settled 
by means of direct negotiation between 
France, Great Britain, and Germany. 

Suggests Czechoslovak Government would 
be well advised to announce publicly that 
they would agree to negotiate on basis of 
Karlsbad programme. 

Reports details of French Minister’s inter- 
view with President Benes and President 
of the Council. 

Reports information from M. de Brinoii 
■ that M.F.A. has asked Czechoslovak.' ,; 
■Minister to^ return .to Prague in ■ order .to 
get details of President Benes’ intentions 
with regard to Herr ITenlein. 

■Reports .■conversation .with. French Ambas- '■ 
sador on proposal for settlement of Sudeten 
question by International Commission. 

Reports official communique to effect 
that representatives of Sudeten German 
party have laid before President of Council 
proposals for solution of nationality prob- 
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NO. AND NAME DATE. 

393 Mr. Newton June lo 

Prague 
Tel No. 286 


394 Mr. Newton June 10 

Prague 
TeL .No. 287 

395 Sir H. Kennard June to 

Warsaw 
Tel. No. 50 
Saving 

'396 Mr. Newton .June t i 

Prague 
TeL No, 288 


397 To Mr. Newton , June ii 

Prague 

r Tel. No. 167 

398 To Sir E. Phipps June 1 1 

Paris 

TeL No. . 194 

399 Mr. Newton June 1 1 

Prague 
TeL No. 289 


400 Mr. Newton June 12 

Prague 
Tel. No. 290 

4§1 Mr. Newton June 12 

..Pr^ue « 

TeL No. .207 
Saving 

402 ,.: Mr. 'Newton ' June 13 

'''V" '"Prague 
-... .A"' 'T^ 293 , 


403 Mr. Newton ' June. 1 3: 

:'TeL' No.'294': ' 


404 Sir N. Henderson June 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that Chief of General Staff has 
asked Military Attache to convey a personal 
request to British General Staif to exercise 
their influence with Foreign Office not to 
put pressure on Czechoslovak Government 
to reduce numbers of men now serving: 
discusses Czechoslovak view of military 
situation. 

Reports observations by Secretary of 
German Legation regarding danger of 
incidents following withdrawal of troops. 

Reports details of a conversation bet'weeii 
Czechoslovak Minister and M.F. A. regard- 
ing troops on frontier and Polish-Gzeclio- 
slovak relations generally. 

Reports conversation with President of 
Council regarding progress of negotiatio.ns 
with Henlein party. Dr. Plodza stated he 
hoped it would be possible to announce 
certain speciflc concessions by middle of 
next week. 

Instructions to warn Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment of possible serious effects if decision 
to call up reservists to do their training 
now instead of in September carried out. 

Draws attention to fact that French 
Minister at Prague does not appear to 
have been given the instructions promised 
by M. Bonnet. 

Reports interview with President Benes 
regarding progress of negotiations : memo- 
randum of claims of Sudeten party now 
received by Czechoslovak Government. 

Refers to No. 393 and reports that Military 
Attache considers main contentions of 
Chief of General Staff to be reasonable. 

Reports his statement to President Benes 
that leading article in ‘The Times’ of June 
3 did not represent views of H.M.G. 

Reports protest made by President Benes 
against stories circulating in London and 
Paris that Czechoslovak Government were 
deliberately prolonging or postponing a 
settlement of Sudeten question. 

Refers to No. 397 and .states reasons,, why ; 
he thinks it would be a mistake to make 
representations to Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment regarding calling up reservists for 
training. 

Transmits views on reported decision of 
Czechoslovak Government to call up 
reservists: now instead of iii/'.Septemb'er,^:aiid 
to , extend military service from two to 

three years. 
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' /NO. AND' NAME : 

DATE 

m ■' 

'Sm'N: Henderson ' 
Berlin 

TeL Unnumbered 

June 13 

4116 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris , 

TeL No. '18 1 

June 13 

4§7 

To Sir E. Ph'ipps 

Paris 

No. 1254 

June 13 

408 

Sir E, Phipps 

Paris 

TeL No. 385 

Saving 

June 14 

409 

Sir E. Phipps 
'P aris 

TeL No. 386 

Saving 

June 14 

410 

Sir H. Kennard 
W arsaw 

No. 205 

June 14 

411 

Sir PL Kennard 
W arsaw^ 

No. 206 

June 14 

412 

To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 257 

June 15 

413" 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin ' ' 

Tel. No. 275 

June 15 


Mr. Newton 

Prague 

:No.,203 

June 15 

415 

./:Mr;'Newton', , 

Prague 

No. ,206 

June 15 

416 

To Mr. Newton 
Prague 

June 16 


TeL No. 169 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Continuation of No. 404. 


Refers to No» 398 and reports information 
from M.F.A. that he had decided to make 
representations to President Benes through 
■ Czechoslovak Minister in Paris instead of 
French Minister in Prague and that lie had' 
received a favourable report of the effect 
of his mission from M. Osusky. 

Conversation of Secretary of State with 
French Ambassador regarding Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Reports M. Caiilaux’s opinion that France 
would never go to war for Czechoslovakia : 
on the other hand M.F.A. repeated that 
in the event of a German attack on Czecho- 
slovakia, France would stand by the latter. 

Reports ■ views of the Chairman of the 
Foreign ' Affairs Commission of the 
Chamber regarding Czechoslovakia. , 

Transmits observations on Polish attitude' 
towards Czechoslovakia and expresses' 
opinion that if German army were to 
cross the Czechoslovak frontier Poles 
would occupy Teschen area: encloses' 
extracts from record of a conversation of 
General Stachiewicz with Military 
Attachd. 

Transmits further extracts of conversation 
reported in No. 410: possibility of Russian 
intervention. 

States views of H.M.G. regarding latest 
military measures of Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment : considers that these measures appear 
to be justified. 

Reports opinion that if 3 years^ military 
service law is adopted by Czechoslovak 
Government, prospects of settlement of 
Sudeten German question will be wrecked. 

Transmits report' by H.M. ConsuT at 
Liberec on his visit to Sudeten" German 
areas of North Moravia and Silesia. 

Transmits observations on two memo- 
randa presented to Czechoslovak Govern-: 
ment by Sudeten German party a,s 
embodying their proposals. 

Approves language held to President of 
Council and President Benes : instructions 
to take every opportunity of urging Czecho- 
slovak Government to announce their 
agreement to those portions of the 
Sudeten demands which they have made 
up their minds to accept. 
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NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


417" Mr. Newton 
Prague 
, Tel No. 300 

■418 To Mr. Newton 
, Prague 
No. 31.2 


419 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 


42 CI To Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

Tel. No. 202' 


421 To Sir E. .Phipps 

Paris 

TeL No. 147 
Saving 

422 To Mr. Newton 

Prague 
TeL No. 172 


423 To Mr- Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 1 71 

424, To. Sir E. Phipps 
Paris 

„.No. 1298 


425 .To Mr. Newton 

Prague 

'.TeL. No. .174 .. 


426, Mr. Newton 

Tel. No. 226. 
Saving 


June 16 


June 1 6 


June 16 


June 17 


June 17 


June 17 


June 17 
June 17 


June 18 


June ..18 


.■ MAIN SUBJECT ' . : PAGE 

Refers to. 'No. 413 and traiism.its wdews 492 
regarding the .introduction of the 3 years® ■ 

military service law. 

Conversation of Secretary of State with 493 
Czechoslovak Minister on latteps return 
from visit to Prague : Minister fairly 
optimistic regarding result of negotiations,, 
but stated that Germans were doing their 
utmost by wireless and press to prejudice 
them. 

Letter to Secretary of State stating opinion 494 
that a peaceful solution might be reached 
this year: regrets proposed introduction 
of 3 years* militaiy service law by Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

Stresses need, for closest co-operation 495 
between H.M.G. and French Government 
and hopes actual text of memorandum 
handed to President , Benes by M. Osusky 
and reply will be made available. 

Instructions to discuss with M.F.A. pos- 496 
sibility of inviting Czechoslovakia to 
remodel her treaty relations with France, ■ ■ 
U.S.S.R., and Germany. 

Fears latent agitation for a plebiscite will 498 
be brought to the surface if no adequate 
Czechoslovak offer is now forthcoming as 
a basis for agreement : important that Dr. 
Hodza should realize this. 

Asks whether report is correct that Czecho- 498 
Slovak Parliament is not to meet until 

July. 

Conversation of French Ambassador with 498 
Sir A. Gadogan during which M. Corbin 
gave account of all his Government had 
done in Prague to bring pressure to bear 
on Czechoslovak Government to show 
conciliation in present negotiations: 
French Government would hesitate to 
keep up present very strong pressure on 
President Benes unless fresh circumstances 
arose which would warrant it. 

States that H.M.G. is considering pos- 501 
sibility of sounding Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment as to w^hether, in the event of a 
breakdown of negotiations, they would be 
ready to accept the services of an inde- 
pendent British expert who would try and 
reconcile the two parties: asks for IMr. 
Newton’s views on this proposal. 

Reports progress of Sudeten negotiations: 501 
President of Council stated he realized 
that '' no time must be lost and that he 
woulddq his .'utmost to reach agreement; 
he intended in any case to introduce 
Government*s concessions and reforms 
when Parliament met about July 12. 



' ,KO. AND NAME DATE' 

427 Mr. Newton June 1 8 

Prague 
TeL No. 230 
Saving, 

428 Sir E. Phipps June i8 

Pa.ris 

Tel. ^ No. 397 
Saving 


429 Sir E, Phipps June 18 

Paris 

Tel.^ No. 399 
Saving 


430 Sir N, PIenderson June 19 

Berlin 

TeL No. 278 

431 Mr. Newton June 2 1 

Prague 
TeL No. 304 


432 To Mr. Newton June 22 

Prague 
TeL No. 1 76 


433 To Mr. Newton June 22 
Prague 
Tel. No. 1 78 


434 - , Mr. Newton , , June 22 

Prague 
TeL No. 307 

.435 ' Mr. Newton, , June 23, 

Prague 

■'v , "v.,, Tel. No. ',308 


436 Mr. Newton June 23' 

Prague 
Tel No. 310 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Nationalities Statute : reports present 
method appears to be to work on Sudeten 
programme and adapt the Statute so as 
to give maximum effect to the Sudeten 

requirements. 

Reports that M.F.A. has promised to co.i:ii“ 
municate text of memorandum taken by 
M. Osusky to Pragu,e and of reply: M. 
Bonnet will ensure that pressure is put 
upon Chief of French Military Mission to 
urge moderation in Czechoslovak military 
circles. 

Reports oral communication made to 
M.F.A. as instructed regarding the possible 
remodelling of Czechoslovak treaty rela- 
tions with France, U.S.S.R., and Ger- 
many:' M. Bonnet will study question and 
reply in due course. 

Reports visit of Czechoslovak Minister on 
his return from Prague. 

States his views regarding proposal to 
offer British mediator to Czechoslovak. 
Government in event of breakdown of 
negotiations. 

Has learned on good authority that Sude- 
ten leaders are dissatisfied with course of 
negotiations and in particular with atti- 
tude of President and Czechoslovak press : 
instructions to see Dr. Benes and impress 
on him the necessity of educating the press 
and public to the need for unpleasant 
concessions. 

States it is reported that Sudeten leaders 
are considering publication of proposals of 
both sides if no serious offer which might be 
a basis of a solution is made by Czechoslo- 
vak Government in next two threctdays. 

Reports conversation with M.F.A. on pro- 
gress of Sudeten negotiations and espe- 
cially on attitude of Czechoslovak press. 

Considers that President Benes does not 
resent pressure' applied by' H.M.G. ■ nor 
their advice: proposes to apply for an 
audience next ' week ■ and asks /whether 
Secretary of State has any message to 
send, 

iTransmits ■ ,, summary ; of / 'comments'. ...'^.of 

Czechoslovak Government on 1 3 Sudeten 
demands: considers it improbable that 
agreement will be reached on the ques- 
tions of greatest importance as both sides 
approach questions from fundamentally 
opposed points of view. 
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NO. AND NAME 

437 Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

TeL No. 283 


438 Sir H. Kennard 
Warsaw 
Tei. No. 53 
Saving 


439 Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin 
No. 644 

440 Mr. Newton 

Prague 

■ Tei. No. 3 1 1 


441 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 312 


442 ' To Mr. Newton 
Prague 
TeL No. 181 

443 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 314 

444 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
TeL No. 316 


445 , Sir N. PIenderson 
Berlin 

TeL No, 288 


446 Mr. Newton, ' 
Tel. No.- 319 


447 Sir E. Phipps 


DATE 

June 23 


June 23 


June 23 


June 24 


June 24 


June 24 


June 25 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that German press has for last' ten ' 51 1: 
days shown comparative moderation over 
Czechoslovakia, but certain specific 'signs . 
of restiveness noticeable over absence of ■ 
definite reports of progress from Prague. ■ 

Reports M.F.A.’s opinion that it was 512 
dange.rous for Czechoslovak Government 
to continue indefinitely their temporizing , 
tactics. According to German Ambassador 
Polish Government entertained hope 
either of bringing Slovakia into some kind ' 
of federalization with Poland or of obtain- 
ing a common frontier with Hungary in 
the event of the disintegration of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Reports observations of Field-Marshal 513 
Goring regarding the necessity for an 
understanding with Britain and the prob- 
lem of Czechoslovakia. 

Points out possibility of Czechoslovak 514 
Government asking H.M.G. what they 
consider a reasonable settlement in present 
dispute and transmits observations thereon. 

Considers that he should see President of 516 
Council before audience with President 
Benes : proposes to tell Dr. Benes that 
H.M.G. will expect to be consulted before 
outstanding difficulties are allowed to lead 
to a rupture. 

States that he may give to President Benes 516 
instructions contained in No. 432 as a 
message from Secretary of State to him. 

Reports conversation with Herr Frank 517 
regarding progress of negotiations. 

Reports conversation on June 26 with 519 
President of Council in which latter asked 
for all help which could be given to him in 
immediate future: Dr. Hodza hoped that 
everything possible would be done to 
influence Sudeten, parly to be reasonable 
in their demands. 

Stresses necessity for President Benes to 520 
agree to some form of comprehensive 
settlement and not to a mere paper scheme 
based on concessions of detail. 

Refers to No. 444 and reports further 521 
details of conversation with President of 
Council: Dr. Hodza seemed, confident. , '■ v,;:, :, ' 
that if he could not solve the main problem 
he could put through important matters 
which the Government w'cre already pre- 
pared to concede. 

' Transmits text of memorandum referred to 522 

in No. 428. 
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NO. AND NAME ' DATE' 

448 Mr. Newton June 28 

Prague , 


449 ' Mr. Newton June 28 

; Prague 
■ Tel. No. 324 


450 Sir. E. Phipps June 28 

.Paris 

Tel. No. 198 ' 


451 Sir N. Henderson June 29 
Berlin ■ 

Tel. No. 289 


452 To Sir E. Phipps June 29 

Paris 

Tel. No. 158 
Saving 

453 To Sir N. Henderson June 29 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 271 


454 To Mr. Newton June 29 
Prague 
Tel. No. 186 


455 Mr. Newton June 29 

Prague 
Tel, No. 258 
Saving 


456 To Sm E. Phipps June 29 
Paris 
No. 1427 


457 ' To Mr. Newton June 30 
Prague 
Tel. No. 188 


MAIN SUBJECT 

■Reports that 'French Minister, who^ had 
interview with President of Council on 
June 27, gained the inapressioii that latter 
was determined to push negotiations 
through to some result by the end of this 
week. 

Reports interview with President in which 
Dr. Benes stated that he was prepared to 
go a very long way to meet Sudeten party’s 
demands but could not accept all of them. 
Suggests time has come to apply pressure 
also on Sudeten party and in Berlin if there 
is to be hope of a reasonable compromise' 
consistent with effective unity of State. 

Reports that he has urged on M.F.A. neces- 
sity of French Government supporting 
H.M.G. both by pressure on President 
Benes by French Minister in Prague and 
pressure in Paris on Czechoslovak Minister. 

Reports that he has been applying persis- 
tent and continuous pressure on various 
members of German Government urging 
moderation^ patience, &C.5 but cannot do 
more until he knows what solution 
Czechoslovak Government propose. 

Instructions to inform M.F.A. that H.M.G. 
is considering possibility of appointing a 
British mediator if present Gzechoslovak- 
Sudeten negotiations break down. 

Expresses hope that German Government 
will show patience and restraint when 
Czechoslovak Government make known 
in Parliament such concessions as they are 
now ready to make. 

Approves language held to President of 
Council and Herr Frank: states that steps 
are being taken to infiilence Sudeten 
party and to ensure that party of British 
visitors who may visit Prague useTanguage 
which will be helpful. 

Transmits further details of conversation 
with President Benes at interview on 
June 28: memorandum of Government 
measures will be ready in about a week 
and will then be presented to representa- 
tives of all nationalities. 

Has informed French Ambassador of views 
of H.M.G. as regards the selection of 
a mediator in the event of a deadlock 
in negotiations between Czechoslovak 
Government and Sudeten German party. 

Instructions to discover ^ intentions of 
Czechoslovak Government as regards 
legislation when Parliament meets. 
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NO. AND NAME 

DATE 

MAIN SUBJECT 

,,458,; 

Sir N. Henderson . 
Berlin. 

Tel. No. 303 
. Saving 

June 30 

' Transmits views regarding present stage of 
negotiations and reports h,is ' opinion of 
the strength of the Sudeten claim to self- 

determination. 

459 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

. Tel. No. 290 

July I 

Reports views of French Ambassador re- , 
garding Czechoslovak crisis. 

460 

Sir N. Henderson 
. Berlin , 

Tel. No. 291 

July I 

Reports that he has arranged to see M.F. A. 
on 4th instant and asks whether there is 
anything to say to him beyond general line 
already indicated. 

461 

.Sir: E., Phipps 
., .Paris 
■ Tel. No. 439 

Saving 

July I 

Reports agreement by M. Bonnet that 
every effort should be continued to bring 
present negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion and that intention to have a British 
mediator in reserve should not be known 
to Czechs or Germans. 

462 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 440 

Saving 

July I 

Reports promise by M. Bonnet to give 
his views on proposals for remodelling 
Czechoslovakia’s treaty relations at an 
early date. 

463 

To Sir N. PIenderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 278 

July 2 

Instructions to urge upon Herr von Rib- 
bentrop the great importance (i) of re- 
straint and patience when Czechoslovak 
Government’s offers and decisions are 
announced, (ii) of moderation in German 
press and wireless. 

464 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 294 

July 2 

Reports observations of State Secretary 
regarding progress of negotiations in 
Prague: latter complained of delays. 

465 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 333 

July 2 

Points out that Czechoslovak Government 
appear to have made a considerable 
advance from their original position and 
suggests that it is time that Sudeten Ger- 
man party made some concessions. 

466, 

Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 446 

Saving * 

July 2 

Refers to No. 462 and reports that M.F. A. 
repeated his promise to reply to Secretary 
of State’s proposals at an early date. 

467 

Mr. Newton . 

Prague 

Tel. No. 335 

July 3 

Discusses position of Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment in respect of giving legislative effect 
to reforms now agreed upon : considers that 
if Czechoslovak Government agree to 
postponement of any substantial part of 
their Nationalities Statute they should 
make it clear they are doing so to meet the 
desire of the Sudeten German party. 

468' 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

TeL No. 337 

July 4 

Considers that fact that H.M.G. would not 
be committed to support the views of the 
British mediator would make proposal less 
attractive to Czechoslovak Government. 

469 

Sir N. Henderson 
^ Berlin 

TeL No. 295 

July 4 

Reports carrying out of instructions in No. 
463; transmits observations of Herr von 
Ribbentrop regarding attitude of German 
press and progress of negotiations. 
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NO, A'ND NAME DATE ■ 

■'47i' ' Mr. Newton ' , July 4 

Prague , 

Tel., No, 338 , 


471 

Mr. Newton 
, Prague 

Tel. No. 280 
■ Saving 

July 4 

4,-72/ 

Secretary of State 

July? 

473 

'■r. Newton 

Prague 
'rd. No. 340 

July 9 


474 Mr, Newton July 9 

Prague 
Tel No. 341 


475 Mr. Newton July 9 

Prague 
Tel, No. 292 
Saving 


476 

Mr. Newton 
Prague 

Tel. No. 294 
Saving 

July 10 

477 

Mr. Newton 
Prague 

Tel. No. 300 
Saving 

July I a 


478 

Mr. Newton 

July 12 


Prague 

TeL No. 301 

Saving 




To Mr. Campbell 

July 12 


: Paris;':-'; 

No, 1537 


480 Mr. Newton July 13., 

Prague 
Tel No. 342 


■ MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports -remarks made, by, German Mliiis" 
ter in 'Prague regarding progress of nego- 
tiations: latter stated that no settlement 
reached at present would be final but that 
one embodying the main substance ' of 
Sudeten claims would mark a definite 
stage and represent solution, for time being. ' 

Points ■ out inconsistency of' German 
Government statements about Sudeten 

Germans. 

Memorandum handed to French Am- 
bassador by Lord Halifax containing 
observations on French memorandum in 
No, 447. 

Reports information from Czechoslovak 
Minister in London on July 8 that Parlia- 
mentary Committee concerned hoped to 
have completed its examination of Govern- 
ment nationality proposals by July 12. 

Transmits account of present state of 
Nationalities question received from offi- 
cial specially concerned on staff of the 
President : Parliament likely to meet about 
July 21, but meeting might have to be 
further postponed. 

Reports that French Minister had inter- 
view with President Benes and President 
of Council on July i in course of which he 
drew their attention to unsatisfactory 
utterances not only of press but also of 
certain Government officials. 

Reports conversation with M. Monnet^ 
who brought up question of neutralizing 
Czechoslovakia. 

Reports that M. Monnet discussed ques- 
tion of neutralizing Czechoslovakia with 
President Benes and President of Council. 
Dr. Benes said that it would fee £xa*nined 
if seriously raised by France and Great 
Britain, but Dr. Hodza summarily re- 
jected idea. 

Reports M.F.A.’s views of likely policy 
of Polish Government towards Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Transmits record of a conversation between 
Sir A. Cadogan and French Ambassador 
on July 9 during which M. Corbin 
said French Government would like to 
discuss with FI.M.G. possibility of working 
out some proposal in event of breakdown 
of Czechoslovak-Sudeten negotiations. 

Reports President of Council uneasy over 
intentions of Germany in near future. 
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481 ,,, Mr. Campbell ' July 13 

Paris 

Tel. No. 467 
Saving 

482 Mr. Newton July 13 

Prague 
No. 248 


483 Mr. Newton July 14 

Prague 

• Tel. No. 343 

,484 Mr. Newtow July 14 

,, Prague 
Tel. No. 344 


485 Mr. Newton July 14 

Prague 
Tel. No. 345 


486 Mr. Newton July 14 

Prague 
Tel. No. 346 

487 Sir N. Henderson Tulv 14 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 330 
Saving 

488 To Mr. Newton July 14 

Prague 
Tel. No. 191 

489 To Mr. Campbell July 14 

Paris 

No. 1571 , 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports Teasom given, on behalf of Presi- , 554 
dent of Council, by Secretary General of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for M. Dala- , 
dier’s reaffirmation of French Govern- 
ment’s position in speech on July 12. 

Transmits memorandum, by .Observers 555, 
attached to H.M. Legation regarding a , 
conversation with Herr Frank respecting 
Sudeten German question. 

Reports interview with President of Goun- 557, 
cil on July 1 3 at which progress of negotia- 
tions was discussed. 

Reports likelihood of crisis in Cabinet 558 
owing to President of Council’s failure to 
obtain approval for his programme of 
administrative reform at meeting of July 
12. 

Reports information from French Minister 559 
that according to Herr Kundt there was 
again a movement of Czechoslovak troops 
towards the frontier. Movement of troops 
denied by President of Council. 

Reports views of German Minister regard- 559 
ing Nationalities question. 

Reports no indication of any unusual mili- 56 1 
tary measures, but German Army instruc- 
ted to hold itself in readiness for all even- 
tualities. 

Reports information that Herr Henlein 562 
took pessimistic view of situation on or 
about July 8 and asks for views regarding 
Herr Henlein’s allegations. 

Reports conversation of Secretary of State 563 
with French Ambassador regarding Ger- 
man intentions in the near future and 
progress of Czechoslovak- Sudeten negotia- 
tions. 


CHAPTER VI 

Proposal by His Majesty’s Government to send Viscount 
Runciman on a special mission to Prague: acceptance of pro- 
posal by the Czechoslovak Government (July 1 5-235 1938) 

490 Mr. Newton 
Prague 
Tel, No. 348 


li 


July 15 Asks for authority to inform President of 566 
Council that if it appeared that Czecho- 
slovak Government were to blame for 
failing to reach settlement and Herr 
Henlein asked for a plebiscite, British 
public opinion would almost certainly feel 
such a proposal to be not unreasonable. 
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NO. AND NAME 

491 " Mr. Newton' 
Prague 
Tel No. 349 


492. Mr.. Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 350 

493 To Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel No. 194 

494 Sir N. Henderson 

Berlin 

Tel. No. 306 

495 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 352 

496 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 353 

497 Mr. Newon 

Prague 
Tel. No. 354 

49S Mr, Newton 
Prague 
Tel. No. 355 

499 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 356 

500 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 357 


501 Mr; Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 358 

502 Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel. No. 473 
Saving 

503 To Sir E. Phipps 

Paris 

Tel No. 175 

Saving 

504 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 362 

505 Mr. Newton 

Prague 
Tel. No. 367 


date : MAIN SUBJECT 

July 15 Reports release of a number of reservists on ' 566' 
July 16; next batch not due for calling 
up until July 25: General Staff uneasy 
about possible trouble in Sudeten areas 
during this period. 

July 15 Reports rumours in press that Sudeten 567: 
German party is organizing a strike. 

July 16 States Lord Runciman has agreed to 567, 

undertake office of independent mediator 
in case of need. 

July 16 Reports conversation with State Secretary 568 
who was discouraged over state of negotia* 
tions in Prague. 

July 16 Reports fully audience with President 569 

Benes regarding development of situation. 

July 16 Refers to No. 488 and transmits observa- 573 
tions asked for on Herr Henlein’s allega- 
tions. 

July 16 Reports opinion that time has now come 574 
for offer of British mediator to be made to 
the Czechoslovak Government. 

July 16 Reports denial by Ministry of Foreign 575 
Affairs of statement by Deutsche Nach- 
richten Biiro that a renewed Czecho- 
slovak mobilization was taking place. 

July 16 Refers to No. 498 and states that he is 576 
sending Observer to report. 

July 16 Refers to statement by President Benes in 576 
audience of July 16 that Language Law 
would grant equality in principle while 
maintaining certain limitations unavoid- 
able in practice. 

July 16 Raises question whether Czechoslovak 576 
Government should be warned that Ger- 
man army has been told fo hold itself in 
readiness for ail eventualities.<i ^ ^ 

July 16 Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 577 
ing Czechoslovak situation. 


July 17 Instructions to convey to President of 578 
Council warm appreciation of message sent 
in regard to his recent speech : Secretary of 
State hopes to see him and M. Bonnet next 
week. 

July 1 7 Reports further points made during course 578 
of audience with President Benes. 

July 17 Reports statement by President Benes that 579 
there is no truth in story that Nationalities 
Statute was about to be published irrespec- 
tive of the negotiations with the Sudeten 
German party. 

Hi 



, NO. AND NAME, 

DATE 

506 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

TeL No. 368 

July 18 

507 

Sir N. Henderson 
B erlin 

Tel. No. 310 

July 18 

■508 

To Mr. Newton 
P rague 

Tei. No. 25 

Saving 

July 18 

, ■.509 , 

Sir N. Henderson 
, Berlin 

Tel. No. 341 

Saving 

July 18 

510 

Record of conversation 

July 18 

511 ' 

Sir a. Cadogan 

July 18 

512 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

July 18 

513 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

July 18 

514 

Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

July 18 




: 51 S: 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

No. 257 E 

July 19 

516 

, To ;Mr. Newto,n ,. 
Prague 

:■ ' Tel. No. . 197 , 

July 19 

517 

:...SiRN.,„HenDERSON ,■ ' 
Berlin 

TeL No. 315 

July 20 


, MAIN SUBJECT : , 

Refers to No., 499. and transmits message 
from Observers to effect that there is nO' 
evidence of troops other than normal gar- 
risons in areas visited. 

Reports that German aviators are being 
recalled from Spain and that members of. 
Field-Marshal Goring’s entourage have 
told Press correspondents that serious de- 
velopments are possible at end of August. 

Instructions to raise question of mediator 
with President Benes: mediator proposed 
is Lord Runciman. 

Transmits summary of measure described 
as a ‘Law regarding services for military 
purposes’. 

Record of conversation between Viscount 
Halifax and Captain Wiedemann. 

Letter to Captain Wiedemann sending 
text of message read to him by Secretary of 
State I'egarding possible Angio-German 
conversations. 

Letter to Secretary of State urging that 
Czechoslovak Government be pressed to 
come to terms with Sudeten German 
party. 

Letter to Secretary of State giving correct 
accoimt of interview with Herr von Rib- 
bentrop referred to in paragraph 5 of Mr. 
Newton’s telegram of July 14 (No. 486). 

Letter to Sir O. Sargent pointing out that 
he has no more confidence than Foreign 
Office in statements made by M.F.A. and 
State Secretary. Thinks Sudeten German 
youth capable of violent action without 
encouragement from Germany. 

Transmits report on economic situation 
which has deteriorated owing to political 
tension between Czechs and Germans. 

Explains, in reply to inquiry, that should 
President Benes reject offer of mediator, 
H.M.G. may be compelled later to publish 
offer and response to it. 

Reports interview with State Secretary at 
latter’s request to discuss detailed report 
which he had received in regard to 
negotiations between Czechoslovak 
Government and Sudeten party: State 
Secretary said that Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment had no intention of abandoning 
National State in favour of State of 
Nationalities. 
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PAOE., 

579 

580 

581 

5^4 

584 

5B9 

590 

591 

592 

593 

595 

59 ^> 


NO. AND name' , DATE ' 

SIS ■:SiR 'N. Henderson ' July 20 
Berlin' 

Tel. No. 314 . 


519 ': Sir N. Henderson ' July 20 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 317 


520 ' To Sir N. Henderson July 20 
' , Berlin 

, ■ Tel No. 290 


521 Mr. Newton July 20 

Prague 
Tel No. 380 

5 22 Mr. Newton July 20 

Prague 
Tei. No. 381 


523 Sir E. Phipps July 20 

Paris 

Tel. No. 480 
Saving 

524 Sir N. Henderson July 20 

Berlin 

525 Mr. Newton July 2 1 

Prague 
Tel. No. 382 

526 Mr. Newton July 21 

Prague 
Tel. No. 383 


527 To Mr. Newton July 21 

Prague 
Tei. No, 199 


528 ■'..'.Mr. Newton ',',J'u!y 2i 

Prague 
Tel. No. 390 


529 Sir N. Henderson July 21 

Berlin 

Tei. No. 344 
Saving 

530 To Sir N. Henderson July 21 

Berlin 


. MAIN SUBJECT 

Reports that Italian ■ Ambassador agrees 
with his view that German Government 
■ would accept an agreed settlement contain- 
ing substantial concessions to Sudeten 
Germans: suggests that. H.M.G." should 
insist that a comprehensive scheme must, 
be based on a form of federalism. 

Refers to No. 501 and deprecates giving 
any warning to Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment that German military forces were 
prepared for all eventualities. 

Describes visit of German Ambassador 
to Sir A, Cadogan on July ^ 19 during 
which former gave a resume of Sudeten 
party’s complaints against the Czecho- 
slovak Government. 

Reports audience with President Benes 
during which Mr. Newton conveyed to 
him suggestion of appointment of mediator. 

Refers to No. 521 and transmits amend- 
ments to text of paragraph 8 of No. 508 
made in written extract which he left with 
President. 

Message from Secretary of State describ- 
ing his conversation with M. Bonnet and 
M. Daladier regarding Czechoslovak 
crisis. 

Letter to Sir A. Cadogan explaining his 
anxiety about the position. 

Transmits further account of audience with 
President Benes. 

Reports conversation regarding mediator 
with President of Council who stated that 
he would welcome Lord Runciman and 
would try to obtain the agreement of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. , 

Asks whether assurance that ^here Js no 
longer any danger of Nationalities^’Statute 
being presented to Parliament as an 
indivisible whole can be given to Herr 
Henlein. 

Reports that President of Council seems to 
be uncertain how to proceed with com- 
munication of Government proposals to 
Sudeten German representatives. 

Transmits text of reply received from 
State Secretary to letter informing him 
that according to British Observers there 
was no evidence of Czechoslovak troop 
movements on frontier. 

Letter from Mr. Strang transmitting 
information regarding German military 
preparations and requesting observations 
thereon. 
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600 
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603 

604 

607 

608 

608 

609 
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PAGE 


;l:| 53 i 

: Mr. Newton 

Prague 

No. 258 

July 21 ■ 

■ Transmits copy of memorandum handed 
to President Benes in course of audience 

on July 20. 

6 1 2'' 

Ilf, 


Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 319 

July 22 

Expresses view that without radical modi- 
fication of Nationalities Statute efforts of 
independent mediator, will be sterile : sug- 
gests Italian Government might be asked 
to join H.M.G. in proposing a Conference 
of Four Powers to deal with problem. 

613 


533 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 391 

July 22 

Refers to No. 527 and transmits observa- 
tions on question of assurance raised 
therein regarding presentation to Parlia- 
ment of Nationalities Statute. 

615 


534 

Sir N. Henderson 
.Berlin 

July 22 

Letter to Sir A. Cadogan suggesting that 
if President Benes refuses to make funda- 
mental changes in Government proposals, 
question of plebiscite should be considered. 

616 

m; 

¥my] : 

■ 535 

To Sir N. Henderson 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 295 

July 22 

Transmits record of conversation of Prime 
Minister with German Ambassador on 
July 22 regarding Czechoslovak crisis 
and Anglo-German relations. 

618 

§mM. ' - 

536 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel No. 393 

July 23 

Reports that he has received from President 
of Council reply of Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment regarding mediator. 

620 


537 

Mr. Newton 

Prague 

Tel. No. 394 

July 23 

Transmits translation of reply from 
Czechoslovak Government accepting pro- 
posal to send mediator. 

620 
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CHAPTER I 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the 
German annexation of Austria: German assurances 
to the Czechoslovak Government 
(March 9-16, 1938) 

N0.1 

Mr. Palairet [Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March g, 4.40 p.m.) 

Mo. §4 Telegraphic: by telephone [i 2 22yili37l3} 

VIENNA, March g, 1338 

Minister for Foreign Affairs^ has just told me that the Chancellor has 
decided to appeal to the country and will announce his decision at Innsbruck 
at 7 o’clock this evening. All Austrians of either sex over twenty-four will be 
asked if they wish ‘for a free, German, independent. Socialist, ^ Christian, and 
undivided (einiges) Austria, for peace and work and equal rights for all who 
confess their allegiance to people and fatherland’. Voting will take place next 
Sunday but result will not be known before Monday. Governors of all 
provinces except Styria have declared their conviction of large majority.^ 

^ Dr. Guido Schmidt. 

^ The term used by Dr. von Schuschnigg was ‘soziales®. 

3 Mr. Palairet was instructed on March 9 to repeat future telegrams on the subject of the 
plebiscite directly to H.M. Missions at Berlin, Paris, Prague and Rome. 

No ,2 

Mr. Palairet (Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 545 p-m.) 

* No. 55 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 

VIENNA^ March p, ig^S 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

The Chancellor wishes it to be realized that this step is not directed against 
Germany. He feels however obliged to ascertain where he stands and whether 
Berchtesgaden agreement^ is to be kept or not. It is being treated by the 
Minister of the Interior^ as a means to further developments and the latter’s 
actions and words have already gone far beyond its terms. He is objecting to 

^ No. X. 

^ For correspojtidence dealing with this agreement, see the preceding volume in this 
Collection. An account of the agreement and of events leading to the German action against 
Austria is contained below in No. 132. 

3 Dr. Seyss“lnquart was appointed Minister of the Interior and Director of Public 
Security under the Berchtesgaden agreement. 



plebiscite and if lie is backed up by Herr Hitler the situation may at any 
moment become dangerous. The Minister for Foreign Affairs said the matter 
was not the concern of Herr Hitler but I said that was not the German view. 
He relies on Italian goodwill especially since the opening of Anglo-Italian 
conversations. 

He told me that Chancellor had originally contemplated announcing the 
plebiscite in his speech of February 24 but had given up the idea as it would 
•have seemed due to German pressure. The decision was only taken a few 
days ago as the Chancellor told the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs^ 
only last week that the plebiscite would be too dangerous. He has now been 
persuaded by the President^ and Zernatto,^ and himself feels that he has more 
chance of large majority now than if the present situation of uncertainty and 
economic standstill and Nazi propaganda is allowed to continue and to cul- 
minate in ‘^German Day’ announced for March 27. 

My own view is that risk is worth taking. Chancellor would lose his 
authority if the present atmosphere of alarm and uncertainty were to con- 
tinue. If he gains large majority he intends to put down all illegal activities 
with a firm hand. 

I hope British press will emphasize that plebiscite is free and spontaneous 
choice of the Chancellor who is confident of the result. 

^ M. Kdnya. 

^ Herr Miklas. 

^ Minister without Portfolio and Secretary-General of the Fatherland Front. 


No* 3 

Mr. Palairet ( Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March g, g.go p.m.) 

No. 55 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? ssyg/isyjs] 

VIENNA, March g, igjS 

Chancellor’s speech at Innsbruck has just been broadcast. PriilSrpal points 
apart from announcement of plebiscite were: appeal to Austrians to devote 
themselves to work instead of to politics and to distinguish between what was 
legal and what was illegal : his determination to hold fast to principles laid 
down by DoUfuss: Austrian independence being based not on treaties but on 
the will of the people of Austria, he must know what their will was : the plebi- 
scite was not forced on them, it was a free one and required no propaganda. 
Unity, not parties, was needed: appeal to workers to co-operate: definite 
promise to suppress illegalities not covered by Berchtesgaden agreement: if 
workers kept to agreement, so must National Socialists. He concluded by 
warm praise of Tyrolese regiments. 

Speech seems to have been received with great enthusiasm. Chancellor 
said he recognised grave responsibility he had taken in deciding on plebiscite 
but appealed confidently to support of all patriotic Austrians. 



No. 4 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March lo, 12.0 noon) 

No. 82 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2286ji3’/jf\ 

BERLIN, March 10, ipg8 

The press has not been allowed to publish any report of Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
speech or even the fact that there is to be a plebiscite in Austria on March 13. 

Both in wording of the question and in manner in which plebiscite is to be 
carried out, Dr. Schuschnigg seems to have taken a leaf out of the Nazi book. 
His tactics are likely to arouse much storm here and the German press may be 
expected to trot out all the arguments used in the British and French press 
during the last few years to prove that German plebiscites do not constitute 
a fair test of public opinion. 

I understand that feverish work is going on in order to determine the exact 
line to be taken by the German press. In consequence publication of news 
will be delayed until tonight or even tomorrow. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

No. 5 

Sir M. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March 10, 5.20 p.m.) 

No. 83 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2313113^13] 

BERLIN, March /o, 1338 

My telegram No. 82.* 

The evening papers announce the forthcoming plebiscite in Austria in the 
form of a ‘Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau’ message from Innsbruck. Headlines 
are hostile and the message gives the conditions under which the plebiscite 
will be held but no account of Dr. Schuschnigg’s speech. Comment is in all 
cases verj^shoft and is plainly paraphrased from one common source. 

The ‘Borsen Zeitung’ for example says: ‘This announcement from the 
mouth of the Austrian Chancellor is surprising in many ways and must lead 
inevitably to the conclusion — ^if one reads the voting regulations — that so 
sudden a fixing of the vote and the in some cases incredible regulations, e.g. 
the rules for ayes and noes, can scarcely render possible a real and truthful 
elucidation of the people’s will. There can be no question of a free vote. The 
absence of electoral rolls and control opens wide the door to party machina- 
tions and influence of a certain kind. It is questionable what the results of this 
scarcely comprehensible announcement will be.’ 

The comment of the other newspapers is almost the same in length, tone 
and use of words. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

I No. 4. , 

. 3 ' 



No. 6 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March lo, 6.50 p.m.) 
jVb 60 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? sgiyligylg] 

VIENNA, March 10, iggS 

My telegram No. 59.^ 

I now hear from private source that Austrian Nazis have decided to take 
no part in plebiscite on ground that conditions under which it is being held 
preclude free expression of the people’s will. They refuse to give affirmative 
vote as it would be taken as vote of confidence in Dr. Schuschnigg. 

> Telegrams 59 and 60 were despatched in reverse order. 

No. 7 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 10, g.o p.m.) 
Mo. 55 Telegraphic [i? 2316I137I3] 

VIENNA, March 10, 1338, 7.50 p.m. 

Nazis seem to be far from pleased with announcement of plebiscite and 
German Military Attache used strong language in discussing it with Air 
Attache. I gather that it is not yet certain whether they will vote in the 
affirmative or abstain from voting: but that there is no question of their 
voting in the negative. 

Well-informed observei-s consider Dr. Schuschnigg will obtain large 
majority and Political Director looks forward to result with confidence. If 
Nazi[s] vote for terms of plebiscite the figures should be impressive and Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s hands should be correspondingly strengthened. If they abstain. 
Government believe figures will be still satisfactory and that they wiU be able 
to estimate the strength of the Nazis. 

Percentage of voters will be very difficult to ascertain accurately since 
there are no readily available statistics of those (over 24 years of age) eligible 
to vote. 

The chief danger apprehended by the authorities is that the Nazis, who are 
active and organized, may create disturbances on Sunday and tr}fa*o intimi- 
date voters or prevent them from entering polling booths. 

No. 8 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo. yo Telegraphic [C 1664142118) 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 10, 1338, 11.30 p.m. 

In the course of my conversation with the German Ambassador todays (a 
record of which you wiU receive shortly) covering the whole ground of your 
recent interview with the Chancellor, I took the opportunity to say that I 
wished to speak to His Excellency very frankly on general lines. His Majesty’s 
Government sincerely desired peace and good relations between all the 

* Herr von Ribbentrop, who had been appointed Foreign Minister on February 4, was in 
London on a short visit. 


BatioHS*,.. Good relations, be Britain and Germany would be an 

immense contribution to this end. ■ It. was for that reason that His Majesty^s. 
. : Government had been prepared to run great risks ^ and make sacrifices. I 
.had not concealed from him our disappointment at the Chancellor’s , response^ : 
' though this , made no diflference to our firmly rooted desire for better under- 
standing and we should at all times be ready to join the 'Chancellor in the 
attempt to realise this end. 

But, if we were to succeed, we could not do it alone and all must help. We 
had from the beginning made it plain that the colonial issue would never be 
treated by this country in isolation. I would repeat that we had no desire,, to^ 

' place obstacles in the - way of peaceful agreement reached by peaceful means:. 
We recognised the reality of the problems from the German point of view, 
connected with Austria and Czechoslovalda. We had not tried to block 
Austria but had rather tried to steady European opinion, shaken by the 
Berchtesgaden interview. We had, moreover, consistently used our influence, 
and were ready to go on doing so, at Prague to promote a peaceful settlement 
there. But we should be less than frank if we did not make it clear to the 
German Government the danger we saw in the expression that responsible 
leaders in Germany were giving in public to German policy and to the spirit 
in which that policy was being pursued. The suggestion was being created 
that something more than fair treatment of minorities was involved. This 
seemed to us to put back the chance of reaching peaceful settlement: and to 
hold very dangerous possibilities for Europe. The last thing we wanted to see 
was a war in Europe. But the experience of all history went to show that the 
pressure of facts was sometimes more powerful than the wills of men: and if 
once war should start in Central Europe, it was quite impossible to say where 
it might not end, or who might not become involved. This then was the 
danger of the situation as we saw it, laying a very heavy responsibility upon us 
all, and not least upon the German Government. The course of events and 
the language used in Germany of late, both in public and in private, could 
not fail both to make peaceful solutions more difficult and to excite ap- 
prehensions lest all this might one day lead to some act, which in its turn 
might, ctaitrary to the intention of the German Government, precipitate a 
general conflict. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Vienna and Rome. 

No.9 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo. yi Telegraphic [R 2340113^/3] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Mafch JO, 1338^ 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

In the course of this interview the German Ambassador gave voice to a 
short sharp condemnation of the proposed plebiscite in Austria. This he * 

I No. 8. 


stigmatised as a fraud and a swindle, and quoted several items of the pro- 
posed procedure to justify such sweeping condemnation. The question was 
badly phrased j there would be no check on the vote j the whole affair was 
being jerrymand[er]ed by a Government that represented only a small 
minority and that had established itself in power by unlawful means against 
the interests of 8o per cent, of the Austrian population. 

In reply I impressed upon Herr von Ribbentrop that I attached the utmost 
importance to everything being done to ensure that the plebiscite was carried 
out without interference or intimidation; we assumed the German Govern- 
ment would share our views and would, therefore, take all measures in their 
power to restrain Nazi followers from any action which might interfere with 
the smooth and free holding of the plebiscite. It really was of the first im- 
portance in our view that every care should be taken to avoid anything that 
might lead to or encourage violent action, for, if any explosion should occur 
at any time, it was quite impossible for any man to tell what might be the 
limit or the end. 

Herr von Ribbentrop said he did not know what action his Government 
might be taking about the plebiscite. If I would allow him to say so, he 
thought that the most useful contribution we could make would be to use our 
influence with the Austrian Chancellor to cancel the plebiscite. 

I answered that, whatever might be his view or mine about the plebiscite, 
it seemed a tall order to say that the Head of a State could not have a plebi- 
scite if he wanted to. I did not happen to believe in plebiscites much, but that 
was merely a matter of opinion and, as long as any conventions of ordinary 
behaviour between independent nations prevailed, I thought it scarcely 
possible to deny the right to the Head of a State to resort to a plebiscite if he 
so desired. His Excellency responded by saying that this really was an 
attempt by a minority Government, representing 20 per cent, to force an un- 
welcome solution on the majority of 80 per cent. I finally said that, if the 
facts were really as he stated, it was quite evident that the pressure of events 
would bring their own solution and that only harm could result from any 
action by the German Government to try to impose short cuts in a situation 
that was highly charged with ugly possibilities. " 

Repeated to Vienna, Prague, Paris and Rome. 


No. 10 

Mr. Palairet [Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March ii, 6.10 a.m.) 
Unnumbered: telegraphic: by telephone [J? sssoli^ylf] 

f f vmNyiA, March II, 

Political Director has just telephoned to me to say that Austrian Govern- 
ment learn that German-Austrian frontier has been closed, no trains have 
been allowed to pass Salzburg since early this morning, and there are reports 
of troop movements and closing of roads on German side. 



No.ll 

Mt> Palairet {Vienna) io Viscount Halifax {Received March' am.)) 
No. 6x Telegraphic: by telephone [i? .25^67157/5] 

' viENNAj March ii,yigg 8 ' 

■My telegram unniimbered of this morning.^ 

Only .Salzburg and. Upper Austrian frontier[s] are now closed; Tyrol- 
Vorarlberg have been reopened. Herr von Papen left for Berlin this morning 
after warning Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs not to attach too great' 
importance to closing of frontier which was probably due to fear of dis- 
turbances. Austrian Government is not informing' the press at' present in; 
.order not to cause- alarm, , 

■As result of interview with Austrian Chancellor Minister of the Interior 
recognizes necessity, of plebiscite and has left for Berlin to explain this.' 

■ I have repeated this and my immediately preceding telegram to Budapest 
'. as well, as, four other posts.^ 

^ 'No. IO. 

2 C£ No. I, note 3. 

■ N0.I2 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii^ gao am.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic: by telephone [jR 

VIENNA, March //, iggS 

It is officially announced that all rumours regarding a postponement of the 
plebiscite are unfounded, that a free and secret vote is open' to all, that voting-;- , 
papers marked 'No’ will be available, that it is absolutely incorrect ' to ; say :: 
.that the plebiscite is directed against the policy of July u i; and February, 12,^"; 
' and that the Front Leader on the contrary wishes the people of Austria: toV: 
vote' their 'agreement with ':the continuation of that policy by which he' is 
:guided.'' ' 

^ i.e. the German-Austrian agreements of July u, 1936 and of February 12, 1938 (the 
■Berchtesgaden' Agreement’) , C£ No.'-i32. . 

No* 13 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received Marchii^ 10 
No. 8g Telegraphic [.^ by telephone^ [i 2 2525/157/5] 

BERLIN, March 

His Majesty’s Consul-General Munich ' reports . general 
Bavaria and troops pouring towards Austrian frontier,' 

:y:;'Repeated^ 

7 




No. 14 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Haltfax {Received March 1 1,10.50a.m.) 

Mo, 84 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 

March II, igsS 

Though I cantiot judge motives which have inspired him Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
action as seen from this post seems precipitous and unwise. It is true that he 
has merely taken a leaf out of Nazi book but that does not prevent pot from 
calling kettle black and hasty form of plebiscite certainly exposes it to facile 
criticism. Opinion here is uncompromisingly hostile and I am afraid it will 
be difficult for Herr Hitler not to yield this time to extremist ad\dce, particu- 
larly in view of fact that new development has taken place so shortly after 
Berchtesgaden agreement, thus giving appearance of definite defiance. 

German methods are indefensible but at the same time I fear Dr. Schusch- 
nigg may be risldng Austrian independence in attempt to save his own 
position. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

No. 15 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) {Received March ii, 11.45 a.m.) 

Mo. 75 Telegraphic: by telephone [i 2 2340115^15] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March II, IQ58 

My telegrams Nos. 70 and 71.1 

I am particularly anxious that the warnings I gave yesterday to Herr von 
Ribbentrop regarding the Austrian situation in general (i.e. the whole of my 
telegram No. 70) and the plebiscite in particular (i.e. paragraph 2 of my 
telegram No. 71) should reach Herr Hitler without delay and in as accurate 
a form as possible. You should take immediate steps to ensure this. I leave 
it to you to decide the procedure, but the most satisfactory method would of 
course be for you to see the Chancellor himself. 

You should leave a copy of my warnings with whomever you d^see. 

Repeated to Paris, Vienna, Prague and Rome. 

* Nos. 8 and 9. 

No. 16 

SirM. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii, 12.50p.1n.) 

Mo. 86 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2541/15^15] 

BERLIN, March ii, 1558 

Your telegram No. 73. h 

I had already arranged to see Baron von Neurath at 5 o’clock this afternoon 
and shall carry out your instructions through him at any rate in the first 
instance. 


I No. 15. 



No. 17 ; 

■'Mr. Palairet {¥ienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March , 

jVb. Telegraphic hy telephone'] [i? 2342I137I3] 

YiEN'NA^ March ii.^ 1338 

,, My telegram No.' 61 J 

, Tlie Chancellor was presented this morning with ultimatum from Minister 
of the Interior and Giaise-Horstenau^ demanding abandonment, of plebiscite 
and threatening that in case of refusal Nazis would abstain from voting and - 
could not, be restrained from causing serious disturbances during voting. ; 

■ They' also demanded positions in provincial governments and other bodies.' 
They demanded answer by' i p.m. ; 

Chancellor declined to accept ultimatum or to call off Sunday’s plebiscite. 
He asked them to consider compromise by which a second plebiscite should 
be held later with regular voting list but will in the meantime definitely make 
it clear that voters may vote ‘y^^s’ for his policy but ‘no’ for Dr. Schuschnigg 
so as to make it clear that plebiscite is not personal question of his remaining 
in office. 

They are referring this nominally to their supporters but really of course to 
Herr Hitler. ' 

; , No. II. , , , , 

^ Dr. von Giaise-Horstenau joined Dr. Schuschnigg’s Cabinet, as Minister without 
Portfolio, after the Austro-German agreement of July ii, 1936. He represented the ‘pro- 
nounced Nationalist’ (‘betont National’) faction. He was again included in the Cabinet 
under the Berchtesgaden agreement and remained in close contact with the German 
Government. 

No. 18 

Sir Jsf. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March II j 1.30 p.m.) 

JVo, 8y Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2348113^13] 

BERLIN s March Hi 1338 

My teleg,ram*No. 85.^ 

I asked Military Attache to make enquiries at Ministry of War. He was 
informed by officer of Attache’s group that no orders for troop movements 
had been issued from Ministry of War, that Ministry of War had no know- 
ledge of troop movements in Bavaria, that any idea of an approaching march 
towards Austrian frontier was ridiculous and that should any troop move- 
ment have been seen they could probably be ascribed to ordinary spring 
training. 

As against this, ■there are 

1. His Majesty’s Consul-GeneraFs Munich report. 

2. Report from an Englishman at' Nuremberg that troops are being assem- 
bled there, that there is considerable air activity and that, sale of petrol to the ■ 
public is prohibited. 

I No. 13. 
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3 - Report from His Majesty’s Consul, Dresden, that although he has seen 
no troop movement in the town he has observed unusual staff activity. 

4 . Statement of Lithuanian Military Attache that from personal obser- 
vation he has reason to believe that third Armoured Division is mobilizing in 
Berlin. 

5 . Admission by Ministry of Propaganda to Reuter’s correspondent that 
troop movements are taking place in Bavaria though on small scale in order 
to meet any possible eventuality on Sunday. 

6 . Movement of field and medium artillery in Berlin has been observed. 

Military Attache gained the definite impression that his informant at 

Ministry of War was prevaricating. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

No. 19 

Mr. Palairet (Vienna) to Viscount Halifax (Received March ii, 3.0 p.m.) 

No. 6y Telegraphic: by telephone [i2 

VIENNA, March ii, jg^8 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

Under threat of civil war and absolutely certain menace of military in- 
vasion Chancellor gave way rather than risk bloodshed in Austria and per- 
haps in Europe. He agreed to cancel Sunday’s plebiscite on condition that 
tranquillity of country was not disturbed by Nazis. 

This was referred to Hitler by Minister of the Interior who was told that it 
was not enough and that Dr. Schuschnigg must resign and be replaced by 
Minister of the Interior. Dr. Schuschnigg asks for immediate advice of His 
Majesty’s Government as to what he should do. He has been given only an 
hour to decide. 

* No. 20. The arrival of these two telegrams in reverse order was probably due to the 
fact that one of them was sent en clair. 

No. 20 ' 

Mr. Palairet (Vienna) to Viscount Halifax (Received March ii, 3.15 p.m.) 

No. 66 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 

VIENNA, March ii, igg8 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

Situation is critical. If the Chancellor gives way it will be the end of him 
and of Austrian independence : if he holds firm he is faced by threat of armed 
action by Germany when disturbances take place (or rather are engineered) 
during the plebiscite. You will have learnt from Munich of semi-mobilisation 
taking place in Bavaria of which Austrian Government have complete in- 
formation including numbers of trains directed on Passau. 

* Np. 17. . 


Minister of the Interior did not go to Germany but Glaise-Horstenau who 
was there saw Herr Hitler. I understand he raged like a madman for an hour 
and declared that holding of plebiscite represented defeat for him and he 
would not allow it. 

Italian Minister has been informed and Austrian Government are 
anxiously awaiting message from Rome. It is unfortunate that no French 
Government exists at the moment.^ 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs only for a few moments this morning as 
he was called to the Chancellor and above information comes mostly from 
Political Director with whom I waited to hear what had been Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
reply to his treacherous colleague’s ultimatum. He said the Austrian Govern- 
ment wished you to know what was happening but for the moment made no 
appeal to His Majesty’s Government and so far they have said nothing to the 
press. Political Director thinks Dr. Schuschnigg should tell the world what is 
happening and how a threat from outside is being disguised as pressure from 
inside; though the military measures in Bavaria make the disguise very thin. 

* The French Government had resigned on March lo. 

No. 21 

Mr. Palairet (Vienna) to Viscount Halifax (Received March ii, 3-35 p-tn.) 

No. 68 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2366/13^/3] 

VIENNA, March II ^ iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

When Minister of Interior and Glaise-Horstenau returned to Dr* 
Schuschnigg the latter offered every guarantee that plebiscite would be freely 
carried out as a genuine expression of opinion. Minister of Interior said that 
this was not enough and if abolition of plebiscite were not agreed to by 3 
o^clock he would resign and thus destroy basis of Berchtesgaden agreement. 

^ No. 19, 

* ’ N0.22. 

Mr. Palairet (Vienna) to Viscount Halifax (Received March ii)^ 

No, 6g Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2353/137/3] 

VIENNA, March jj, 1538, 

Austrian Government wish Foreign Office to know that a dementi of 
ultimatum now published by Gerrhan news service is totally untrue* Ulti- 
matum is positive fact; Minister of the Interior is now waiting to send 
Schuschnigg’s answer which has to be delivered by 5,30 (Berlin^ time 4.30) 
and German troops are to be set in motion at 6 (English time 5) if it is not 
satisfactory. 

^ The hour of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 

^ This appears to be an error for *Eng!ish^ 


ip Nb.23 ■ 

Sir N* Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received Mar ch ii^ pm.) 

JVb. 88 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 5556/157/5] 

BERLIN, March II ^ 1938 

' ' Austrian Minister called this morning before going to see the Secretary of 
Stated at the Ministry for Foreign Aflfairs, He told me that he would explain 
■that the plebiscite was in no sense directed against Germany -and that 
allegations made here to the effect that it had been insufficiently prepared or 
was contrary to Constitution were quite unfounded. 

I told him that, while I never doubted that this was so and, while I deeply 
sympathised with Dr. Schuschnigg in his difficult predicament I was im- 
pressed with the extreme gravity of the situation. Even moderate elements 
here regarded abrupt decision to hold this plebiscite as provocative and agreed 
that in the event of bloodshed in Austria Herr Hitler would be unable to hold 
back his extremists. 

I gave him my information as regards the partial mobilization in Bavaria, 
of which he was unaware, and told him that I was seeing Baron von Neurath 
this afternoon and would do my utmost to warn the German Government 
against precipitate action. 

French Ambassador, who came to see me later, told me that his information 
was that three German columns were advancing on the frontier and antici- 
pated their entry into Austria this evening. I told him that while I still 
doubted this, I was convinced that military preparations were being made to 
enter Austria in the event of a clash there leading to actual bloodshed. I also 
informed him of the action I contemplated through Baron von Neurath. (I 
had not then received your telegram No. 73^). 

* i.e. the (acting) State Secretary, Baron von Weizsacker, who received the appointment 
ofhcially on April i. ^ No. 15. 

No. 24 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March i/)^ 
jVb, 8g Telegraphic: by telephone 

BEmjN, March II, igg8 

The following strictly unofficial statement, i.e. not for quotation as such, has 
been obtained by a British correspondent from the Deutsche Nachrichten 
Bureau: ‘Rumour current in Fatherland Front circles in Vienna according to 
which the Reich Government has demanded from the Austrian Government 
under an ultimatum the postponement of the so-called plebiscite is explained 
in political circles here as a sign of the extraordinary nervousness of the former 
circles. Nothing is known here of such an alleged ultimatum. 

The other rumour current in Vienna according to which it has been 

^ The hour of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 


announced on the German wireless that the Reich would draw extreme con- 
clusions if the Austrian Chancellor did not renounce his so-called plebiscite is 
equally pure invention and is probably to be ascribed to the fact that some 
foreign agitator station had put out some such news. With reference to the 
messages from different foreign sources that concentrations of troops and 
S.A. are taking place in Germany it is declared here in informed quarters 
that there can be no question of any abnormal troop movement in Germany. 
Individual frontier guards on the Austrian frontier have received small rein- 
forcements, a measure which is easily comprehensible in view of the indig- 
nation of the Austrian people and the passionate sympathy of the Reich 
Germany [w] and racially identical frontier population.’ 

Repeated to Vienna. 

No. 25 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Palairet [Vienna) [Received March ii, 4.^0 p.ni.) 

No, 31 Telegraphic: by telephone] [iJ 

FOREIGN OFncE, March rr, 1338 

Your telegram No. 67.* 

We have spoken strongly to von Ribbentrop on effect that would be 
produced in this country by such direct interference in Austrian affairs as 
demand for resignation of Chancellor enforced by ultimatum, especially after 
offer to cancel plebiscite. Ribbentrop’s attitude was not encouraging but he 
has gone off to telephone to Berli n . 

His Majesty’s Government cannot take responsibility of advising the 
Chancellor to take any course of action which might expose his country to 
dangers against which His Majesty’s Government are unable to guarantee 
protection. 

Repeated by telephone to Berlin, Paris, Prague, Rome and Budapest. 

• No. 19. 

. V No.26 

Mr. Palairet [Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March ii, 3.1^ p.m.) 

No. yo Telegraphic: by telephone [R 236yli3yl3] 

VIENNA, March ii, 1338 

En clair part of your telegram No. 31* has been communicated to Chan- 
cellor who thanks you for the action taken. May I learn for his information 
result of von Ribbentrop’s telephone communication with Berlin? 

Chancellor has not yet replied to ultimatum. French Government are 
urging him to gain time and French Minister has suggested putting matters v 
on diplomatic basis by enquiring of German Legation here how official 
German dementi of ultimatum is to be reconciled with facts. Austrian Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to do this, 

' No. 25, first paragraph. ^ V 


Sir E, Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 3.25 p.m.) 
M. 24 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 13 f 3] 

'PARIS, March Hi 1338 

Secretary-General at Ministry of Foreign Affairs tells me that French 
Charge d’ Affaires at Rome applied for interview with Count Ciano, who 
sent curt message back that if object of interview was Austria, that was a 
subject regarding which Italian Government had no reason to concert with 
France or Great Britain. 

No. 28 

Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth [Rome) 

Plo. 84 Telegraphic: by telephone \R 2354! I32l3\ 

vo'SCEiGi: oppiCR, March II, 1338, 3.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 31^ to Vienna. 

Please seek immediate interview with Signor Mussolini and inform him 
of the action we have taken as given in the first paragraph and invite him to 
give us his views. 

It is understood that French Government too will be seeking the views of 
Signor Mussolini. 

If Signor Mussolini asks whether His Majesty’s Government have given 
any advice to Austrian Chancellor, you should answer that we have, in the 
light of the impossibility within the time limit of consulting other Govern- 
ments, replied to Herr von Schuschnigg as in the second paragraph of my 
telegram under reference. 

' No. 25. 

No.29 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson [Berlin) 

No. 22 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2334113213] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March II, 1338, 6.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 31* to Vienna. 

You should at once communicate to German Government the first sentence 
bf.iiiy-:telegram under'reference. ^ 


* No. 25. 


No. 30 


Mr. Palairet ( Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March ii, 6.g p.m.) 

JVo. 7/ Telegraphic: [? by telephone] [i? sgSSjisylf] 

VIENNA, March ii, iggS 

Official ultimatum has just been brought by aeroplane from Germany. 
Demands are: 

Resignation of Chancellor and replacement by Minister of the Interior: 

A new Cabinet to be two-thirds Nazi : 

Austrian Legion to be re-admitted to the country and given duty of keep- 
ing order in Vienna : 

Total re-admission of Nazi Party. 

Chancellor had to give reply before 7.30 (6.30 English time). He wishes 
you to be informed at once in hope that you may have message for him. If 
he yields any semblance of Austrian independence is gone. 

No. 31 

SirJSf. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received March //, 7 . 0 p.m.) 

No. g2 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? sgySligylf] 

BERLIN, March //, iggS 

Your telegram No. yy.’' 

I only received your telegram No. 31* to Vienna after I had seen Baron von 
Neurath and I was half-way through an urgent note to him in its sense when 
I received your telegram under reference. I have now communicated text of 
first sentence as telegraphed. 

His Excellency mentioned Herr von Ribbentrop had wished to return here 
at once but that Chancellor had told him to stop in [? London] 

* No. 29. * No. 25. ' ^ The text here is uncertain. 

No. 32 

... 

Sir J\f. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March ii\ y.io p.m.) 

Mo. g2 Telegraphic: by telephone [R ^3771 137 Is] 

BERLIN^ March iXy 1338 

telegram No. 73.^ 

I have spoken to Baron von Neurath in the sense of your instructions and 
handed to Mm texts from your telegrams Nos. 70 and 713 I begged him to 
communicate them at once to the Chancellor and he promised to do so. 

His Excellency expressed great indignation at what he described as precipi- 
tate and provocative action of the Austrian Chancellor. It was on his (Baron 
von Neurath’s) instigation that interview at Berchtesgaden had taken place. ■ ' 
European opinion had most unjustifiably been shaken by those negotiations 
* No. 15. * Nos. 8 and g. 
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effect of which had in fact been to avoid just such an explosion as now seemed 
inevitable. He admitted that the situation was exceedingly serious and that 
if there was bloodshed in Austria German troops would certainly enter to 
prevent further bloodshed. There was, he said, no doubt of that whatsoever. 

He said what German Government was asking was that plebiscite should 
be postponed for a fortnight to give time for proper lists to be prepared and 
measures taken to ensure impartiality. As instance of partiality of Sunday’s 
plebiscite he quoted the fact that 30 odd thousand of Austrian Nazis in Ger- 
many would not be allowed to vote. He added that the frontier had been 
closed to prevent these latter from returning to Austria to add to the trouble. 

Baron von Neurath’s attitude was on the whole reasonable and he ex- 
pressed ready appreciation of the importance of points of view held by you in 
speaking to Herr von Ribbentrop. I reinforced their gravity by all means 
in my power and asked him earnestly to represent these views to the Chan- 
cellor. He said that he would do his best but that Dr. Schuschnigg’s provoca- 
tion (a word which he repeated throughout) had made it difficult for 
moderates to restrain Herr Hitler. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

No. 33 

Mr. Palairet [Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March ii, 7.15 p.m.) 
jVb. 72 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? ssSsligpjf] 

VIENNA, March ii, ig^S 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

Chancellor has just announced on the wireless that in view of German 
threat of invasion within an hour he had yielded to Hitler’s demands in order 
to avoid shedding of German blood. He denied categorically all German 
reports of unrest in Austria and said that he wished the world to know that 
the President and he had yielded to force. Austrian troops had been in- 
structed to oppose no resistance to German troops if they crossed frontier 
and to retire slowly. ' - 

He took farewell of his hearers with the words: ‘God protect Austria’. 

* No. 30. 

No. 34 

Sir jV. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March ii, y.i^ p.m.) 

95 Telegraphic: by telephone [R sgSojigylf] 

BE3EILIN, March II, iggS 

My telegram No. 87.* 

Attache group at Ministry of War summoned the Assistant Military 
Attache this evening in the temporary absence of the Military Attache. 

^ No. 18. 


, The officer in charge appeared highly, embarrassed' and began by apologiz,^., 
ing at length for thenecessity for the incorrect statement made to. the Military 
, Attache this morning. He said that the political situation has, made it 
necessary to stage a strong demonstration on the Austrian frontier, and a eon-; 
siderable force of all arms was accordingly being concentrated there. There 
were he continued two objects behind this demonstration: ' 

(1) The prevention of disorders of Marxist origin from spreading to 
„Germany. 

(2) : Armed intervention is absolutely necessary ' to protect the genuine 
'Germans against the above Marxist elements. 

' In reply to Assistant Military Attache’s request for further information 
regarding the German units involved, the officer said that he regretted he 
■ could give no more details. 

No. 35 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March u, 7*30 p.m.) 

Jsfo. Telegraphic: by telephone {R 

VIENNA, March ii, 1^38 

My immediately preceding telegram,^ 

Austrian Government wish you to know that facts of situation are that 
President refused to accept ultimatum and that German troops were thus 
given order to march in. Minister of Interior has just broadcast announce- 
ment that German troops are marching into Austria and that no resistance 
will be offered. He states that he is still Minister of Interior, 

^ Nb.33. 

' ,No. 36 ■' • • . 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii^ 7.43 pm.) 

Mo. ^4 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2384/13^13] 

" " VIENNA, March ii, 1338 

Following is translation of text of Chancellor’s broadcast summarised in 
my telegram No. 72 :^ ■ 

I have to give my Austrian fellow countrymen the details of the eventful 
day and the grave situation. I declare before the whole world that German 
Government today handed to President Miklas an ultimatum with a time 
limit attached ordering him to nominate as Chancellor the person designated 
by German Government, who would appoint the Government satisfactory to 
them otherwise German troops would invade Austria. 

I have to declare before the world that the news issued in Germany con- 
cerning disorder created by the workers, shedding of blood, and the situation 
which had got out of control of the Government, are his=^ from A to Z. The 

. I No. 33. See also No. 132. ^ This word should read ‘lies*. 
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President asks me to tell the people of Austria that he had yielded to force. 
Since we were not prepared, even in this terrible situation, to shed blood, we 
decided to order the troops to offer no serious — the Chancellor corrected him- 
self— to offer no resistance. Inspector General of Army General Schilhawsky, 
has been placed in command of the troops, he will issue further orders to them. 

So I take leave of the Austrian people, with a German word of farewell 
from the depths of my heart ‘God protect Austria’. 

No. 37 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March ii, 8.0 p.m.) 

Jfo. g4 Telegraphic: bj> telephone [R S2ygli3y If] 

BERLIN, March ii, iggS 

Military Attache this afternoon reconnoitred the Berlin-Leipzig road. He 
noted a total of well over 3,000 armed police in convoys totalling about 250 
motor vehicles and 150 motor-cycles. Convoys included numerous wireless 
cars, petrol tankers, petrol vehicles and Berlin motor-buses. Various derelicts 
at roadside, mainly S.S. vehicles. 

From this and information from other sources it looks as if it is intended 
that any action taken should be entrusted to S.S. and police in first instance. 

No. 38 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 11, 8.30 p.m.) 

JVb. 77 Telegraphic: bj> telephone [iJ ssSSfig^lf] 

VIENNA, March ii, rggS 

Following official statement has just been issued. 

‘The Federal President has, under the pressure of external political condi- 
tions and the threat of a military occupation of the country <by the German 
Reich, entrusted Federal Minister Seyss-Inquart at the demand of Germany 
with carrying on the Government.’ 

No. 39 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. ’/g Telegraphic: [? by telephone] [R sg^ji^glf] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March II, iggS, g.o p.m. 

Vienna telegram No. 71. 1 

Please represent immediately to German Government that, if this report is 
correct. His Majesty’s Government feel bound to register protest in strongest 
terms against such use of coercion, backed by force, against an independent 

I No. 30. 



State, in order to create a situation incompatible with its national inde- 
pendence. 

As I have already pointed out to German Minister for Foreign Aflfairs^ here, 
such action is bound to produce gravest reactions of which it is impossible to 
foretell the issue. 

I am informing the French Government that this protest is being made in 
case they wish to act likewise. 

® Herr von Ribbentrop. See No. 8, note i. 

No. 40 ' 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii, g.o p.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? sgSy/ij'/jg] 

VIENNA, March ii, iggS 

Up to now Austrian Ministry of War has no confirmation of any German 
troops having crossed frontier. 

Minister of the Interior has just declared on the wireless that he is respon- 
sible for maintaining order. He appeals for discipline during the next hours 
and days: Nazi organization would take steps to keep order. Instructions of 
executives must be obeyed and no opposition was to be offered if the German 
army marched in. 

No. 41 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March II, g.o p.m.) 

No. g6 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2g8i I 

BERLIN, March //, iggS 

It is announced here by the Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau that Seyss- 
Inquart has appealed to German Government to send troops to keep order. 

No. 42 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii, g.io p.m.) 
No. gi Telegraphic [i? ^gySjigyjfl 

BERLIN, March ii, iggS, 8.30 p.m. 

F oUowing received from Consul-General, Munich, No. 4 of March 1 1 . 
Begins: — 

Mobilization orders issued at midnight last night, concentration began one 
a.m. this morning. First to be called up were army mechanized units. 
Private transport commandeered. S.S. auxiliaries at Dachau mobilised and 
S.A. summoned by motor cycle despatch riders. S.A. placed on duty around 
Munich. Reservists called up and confined to barracks also police. 



Troops are being moved along all roads towards Czechoslovakia and 
Austrian frontiers. Concentration of S. A. also at Starberg. Schools are 
closed at Munich also certain roads leading to frontiers. I have addressed 
official enquiries to Bavarian Government saying that a large number of 
British subjects have asked whether they should leave Bavaria and I have 
been told that there is no information in the hands of Government but that 
Embassy should make enquiries at Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Private and confidential. 

It is said that it is only a demonstration. Following rumours have been 
spread by National Socialist Party that Czechoslovaks have crossed into 
Austria, that French Communists have arrived to organize Communist revolt 
and that Austrian Government have gone red and are shooting Austrian 
National Socialists. 

No. 43 

Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ii, 10.0 p.m.) 

M. rsg Telegraphic [Rssgsl 13 f 3] 

KOME, March II, 1338, g.3o p.m. 

French Charge d’Affaires came to see me this evening and told me that he 
had received instructions from his Government when the latter had learnt of 
troop movements on German side of Austrian frontier to ask for an interview 
with Count Ciano at 6.30 p.m. This was arranged. At 5 o’clock Paris tele- 
phoned him again telling him of the two-point ultimatum which had been 
addressed by Herr Hitler to Dr. Schuschnigg, namely the postponement 
of the plebiscite and Dr. Schuschnigg’s resignation. The first he said Dr. 
Schuschnigg had accepted but as regards the second Dr. Schuschnigg had 
asked for advice from Paris, London and Rome. The French Foreign Office 
had stated that I was to receive instructions to endeavour to see Signor 
Mussolini and ask him whether he would share responsibijjty for advice 
with the French Government and His Majesty’s Government. Nf. Blondel 
was to do the same with Count Ciano. 

M. Blondel asked ifl had received any instructions. I said No. M. Blondel 
had rung up Palazzo Chigi and enquired whether he could see Count Ciano at 
once. The answer came from Count Ciano’s private secretary that if subject 
was Austria Count Ciano ‘n’avait rien a concerter ni avec la France ni avec 
I’Angleterre au sujet de la situation autrichienne’. 

M. Blondel begged however that if I received instructions to make a 
demarche I would not refuse on the ground that he had already received Count 
Ciano’s reply. My own feeling is that the best chance of Italy being able 
to secure any amelioration of the situation will be if she acts alone. Such 
influence as she can exert wiU only be impaired if Berlin thinks she is moving 
at British and French instigation. 

Repeated to Paris and Vienna. 



No. 44 


Viscount Halifax to Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) ^ 

Mo, 331 [R 2394/137 13] 

FOREIGN OFFICER March II ^ 1938 
Sir, 

The Prime Minister gave a luncheon-party to-day in honour of Herr von 
Ribbentrop and' Frau von Ribbentrop. Before the party broke up, two tele- 
grams were handed to me regarding the progress of events in Austria, from' 
which it appeared , that an ultimatum had been delivered to the Austrian 
Ghancellor, calling for his resignation with a time-limit that was stated. The 
Prime Minister accordingly asked Herr von Ribbentrop to speak to him and 
to myself before leaving. There were also present Sir A. Cadogan and Dr. 
Woermann. ' 

2. The Prime Minister read the relevant portions of the telegrams to Herr 
von Ribbentrop and emphasized the extreme gravity of the situation they dis- 
closed. His Excellency said that he had no information, but would at once 
return to the Embassy and place himself in communication with Berlin. If, 
however, the information in the telegrams were true, and he found it difficult 
to accept without confirmation, he thought that it might be the best way of 
achieving what he was pleased to call a peaceful solution, for, after all that 
had passed, it was not to be expected that Herr von Schuschnigg would be 
able to pacify the country. The Austrian Chancellor had gone back on the 
Berchtesgaden agreement and the great majority of the country was now 
strongly opposed to him. The Prime Minister urged Herr von Ribbentrop 
to lose no time in repeating to Herr Hitler how serious a view we took of these 
latest developments and of the deplorable effect that they must exercise on 
the future tenor of Anglo-German relations. 

3. I subsequently called by appointment on Herr von Ribbentrop at 
5.15 p.m. I then showed him a further telegram that we had received to the 
effect that the ultimatum was a positive fact, that the Minister of the Interior 
was then wai^ng to send Herr von Schuschnigg’ s answer, which had to be 
delivered by 4.30 p.m. (Berlin time 5.30 p.m.), and that German troops were 
to be set in motion at 5 p.m. (Berlin time 6 p.m.) if it was not satisfactory. In 
reply to this, Herr von Ribbentrop told me that he had telephoned to the 
Foreign Office at Berlin, and they had no such information as the Prime 
Minister had communicated to him at lunch. He seemed frankly mystified 
by it and was unwilling to accept the suggestion that I made that Herr Hitler 
might have acted on his own without reference to the German Foreign Office. 

4. At this moment Dr, Woermann came in with a message that had just 
come through for Herr von Ribbentrop, to the effect that Herr von Schusch- 
nigg had resigned and that Herr Seyss-Inquart was now Chancellor. This 
information supplied the text for a further address by Herr von Ribbentrop 

^ Paragraphs 3-7 of this despatch were summarized in a telegram sent to Sir N. Hender- 
son at 8.15 p.m. on March 12. 
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to the effect that this was really much the best thing that could have happened, 
and that I should surely agree that it was the object of us all to see peaceful 
solutions arrived at of obstinate problems. I might take it that Herr von 
Schuschnigg had completely gone back on his word from the Berchtesgaden 
arrangements, that the situation was quite impossible, and that, if the Ger- 
man Government had acted strongly, it was to avoid major evils that would 
have been otherwise inevitable. If the position was viewed from the realist 
angle, it was surely an advantage that some one problem should be got out of 
the way. He could not believe that the English people, who were never un- 
willing to face facts, would fail to reach this conclusion. The settlement of the 
Austrian problem would by so far render Anglo-German relations more easy 
of solution by the removal of one difficulty that, though he thought un- 
necessarily, was held by us to complicate their achievement. His Excellency 
concluded by a reference to the general necessity, under which nations from 
time to time lay, of acting with decision in a manner that others might some- 
times think hard. Had we not had to do so from time to time with Ireland? 
Yet Germany had never thought of raising objection to what we thought 
right in a sphere that specifically concerned us. 

5. When Herr von Ribbentrop finished, I told him that I had no difficulty 
at all in assenting to his proposition in the abstract that everybody could wel- 
come peaceful solutions of difficult problems, but what was happening in this 
case could by no stretch of language be brought within such a category. What 
we were Mfitnessing was an exhibition of naked force, and the public opinion 
of Europe would inevitably ask when the facts were known what there was to 
prevent the German Government from seeking to apply in similar fashion 
naked force to the solution of their problems in Czechoslovakia or to any other 
in which they thought it might be useful. The conclusion must be that the 
German leaders were people who had no use for negotiation, but relied solely 
on the strong hand. How could he expect but that this general conclusion 
would seriously prejudice the future of Anglo-German relations that it had 
been, as I hoped, both his purpose and mine to endeavour to improve? The 
English people had never denied that there was a real problem to solve in 
Austria, but they would violently resent, unless I was much mistaken, the 
method by which it had been chosen to solve it. Nor, indeed, could we be as 
yet sure that a solution had been effected. Time only would show to what 
extent that which had been done, quite apart from method, could justify such 
a title. 

6. As to the analogy with Ireland, his Excellency would forgive me for say- 
ing that I had heard it before and one could hardly imagine an analogy that 
had less substance. Whatever might be thought about the troubles in Ireland 
of some years ago, at least they had happened when Ireland was as much a 
part of the United Kingdom as London or Yorkshire. But what had recently 
passed in Austria had been passing between two independent States. I could 
give him, if he would allow me, a much nearer analogy. Suppose Great 
Britain to regard, as she did, Belgium as a vital point of Europe to her, and 
suppose Great Britain suddenly to say to the Belgian Government that, unless 



they dismissed their ' Prime Minister, who,, for' the sake of argument, might b 
unfavourable to England, and appointed .another within a time-limit, we;' 
should bombard Antwerp, I ventured to suggest that this was a much closer ' 
parallel to recent Austrian events* 

7. Finally, Herr von Ribbentrop reverted again to the question of the effect ' 
of all this on Anglo-German relations, ■ and stressed his belief that public 
opinion might, without much difficulty, be guided to take a. realist view of 
what had passed and not be unwilling eventually to welcome it. I told him , 
that I thought in this I could anticipate British and world opinion more ', 
accurately than he, and that my own estimate was that these events would 
have put back for a long time the growth of friendly understanding that the ■' 
majority of English people had been disposed to desire. 

I am, &c* 

Halifax 

No. 45 

Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 12^ g.30 am.) 

No. 131 Telegraphic {R S3961 137 jfl 

ROME, March 12^ 2.35 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 84.^ 

In accordance with your instructions I will ask Count Ciano to arrange 
interview with Signor Mussolini. 

If, however, the former deprecates such a request at present juncture, I will 
again refer to you for instructions. You will, I trust, bear in mind possible 
repercussions, as regards conversations, of insistence against advice of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. It is my belief that I can obtain full expression of Signor 
Mussolini’s views about existing situation in Austria through Count Ciano, 
particularly as ( ? the matter must have?) ^ formed subject of anxious delibera- 
tion by Fascist Grand Council which is meeting again tonight, 

^ No. 28., ■ 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

No. 46 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 1 2 , a.m.) 

No. gy Telegraphic [i? sgSg/igylg] 

BERLIN, March 12, iggS, 3.38 a.m. 

I have just seen General Goring and spoken to him in the sense of your 
telegram No. 79.' I have also sent a letter* to Baron von Neurath to the same 
ejffect. General Goring denied that Germany had sent any ultimatum at all 
which he described as having been given by Austrians to Austrians. This is 
technically true though General Goring admitted that Seyss-Inquart and 

1 No. 39. *No. 47, 
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Horstenau had consulted Berlin.: (? He said that)^ only condition HeiT Hitte 
>"had. made was that some 355OOO. exiled Austrian Nazis should be allowed to. 
General Gdring informed me that German troops were 
'vmow entering Austria. There would also be what he described as a peaceful 
■; air demonstration tomorrow. In reply to my violent protests he said that this 
' action was being taken^ at direct request of Seyss-Inquart who feared Com- 
; 'munist trouble particularly in Wiener Neustadt. He gave me his word that 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as situation was stable and that after 
withdrawal free election would be held without any intimidation whatever. 
'■^'Foreign, correspondents would be invited to assist to see (? that)^ freedom 
was observed. 

General Goring’s standpoint was that Dr. Schuschnigg had broken 
Berchtesgaden agreement and that Chancellor refused to trust him any 
longer. I told him that while I reluctantly agreed that Dr. Schuschnigg had 
acted with precipitate folly (and indeed if he intended so to act he had better 
have done so after Berchtesgaden and refused agreement of February 15 [i'fr]) 
but that Germany was now behaving as a bully and menacing whole peace 
of Europe. 

General Gdring also told me that Herr Hitler would be going to Bavaria 
tomorrow and I gathered he wishes to cross frontier himself and visit grave of 
his mother. During Chancellor’s absence General Goring will represent him 
here at Berlin. He professed to believe German troops would be received by 
whole population except Wiener Neustadt and Jews with enthusiasm. He 
said that every Marxist there had a Nazi opposite number. 

Nothing that I could say was of any avail and indeed I was not unprepared 
since Seyss-Inquart’s broadcast on taking over Chancellorship foreshadowed 
possible entry of German troops. 

He also told me he had given his word to Czechoslovak Minister that no 
action was contemplated against his country. 

French Ambassador has addressed similar protest in writing to Baron von 
Neurath on lines of your telegram under reference and will, I understand, 
make verbal protest tomorrow. 

Repeated to Vienna. 

3 The text here is uncertain. 

No. 47 

Sir jV. Henderson to Baron von Neurath 

'BESOLm, March II, 

My Government are informed that a German ultimatum was delivered 
this afternoon at Vienna demanding, inter alia, the resignation of the Chan- 
cellor and his replacement by the Minister of the Interior, a new Cabinet of 
which two-thirds of the members were to be National Socialists and the re- 
admission of the Austrian Legion to the country with the duty of keeping 
Ipi^erdn Vieiuia. =, ’^'; , ■ : ^ 


: I'.aiia'iiistracted by Government' to 'represent immediately to the Ger- 
man Governnieiit that if this report is correct His Majesty^s Government in 
the United Kingdom feel bound to register a protest in the strongest, terms' 
against such use of coercion backed by - force against an independent State in 
order to create a situation incompatible with its national independence, ' 

As the German; Minister for Foreign Affairs has already been informed in 
London^ such action is bound to produce the gravest reactions of which it is: 
impossible to foretell the issues. 

Yours sincerely^ 

(For the Ambassador),,' ' ■ 
L A. Kirkpatrick.' : 

No, 48 

Sir JY Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March 12^ g.^o am,) 

No. g8 Telegraphic [R 

BERLIN^ March 12^ 3,30 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

It will of course be open to me to see Goring again tomorrow but I fear 
nothing short of force can have any effect at all. I fear Dr. Schuschnigg has let 
us all down badly by his rash decision taken without consulting members of 
his Government thereby enabling the latter to assume technical authorship 
of ultimatum. 

Unless we are prepared to use force I can only recommend that I be in- 
structed to insist on ex:ecution of undertakings given to me by General Gdring 
that troops shall be withdrawn as soon as possible and that ‘'completely free 
elections’ be thereafter held. True, Austrian independence will have 
vanished and short of its forcible restitution the best thing to work for is in- 
dependence on lines of pre-war Bavaria. 

I No. 46. 

No. 49 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March 12, 11.45 o-.m.) 

No. loi Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2423li3y'l3] 

BERLIN, March 12, 1338 

I greatly regret failure of my efforts here to prevent series of events as 
regards Austria. It can however be stated that everything that could be done 
short of direct threat of force, was done here to save Austria from consequences 
of Dr. Schuschnigg’s ill-conceived and ill-prepared folly. French Ambassador 
was handicapped by non-existence of French Government so that the brunt of 
battle fell practically entirely on myself and my personal interventions with 


Baron von Neurath and Fidd-Marehal Goring, as well as written communica- 
tion to the former, constitute in my view the utmost that could be done. I 
did not attempt to see the Chancellor because firstly I had no doubt but that 
some excuse would have been found to put me off until after the accomplished 
fact and because interview on March 3^ left no shadow of doubt but that my 
representations would have led to no result. I felt it undesirable to expose 
His Majesty’s representative to this double rebuff. 

I warned both Baron von Neurath and Field-Marshal Goring that German 
action would inevitably do irretrievable harm in England in respect of any 
attempt on our part to come to an understanding with Germany. Both pro- 
fess to deplore this while asserting that their action was unavoidable in view 
of Dr. Schuschnigg’s provocation. 

* For this interview, see preceding volume in this Collection. 

No. 50 

Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 12, 12.0 noon) 
No. 100 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2422113713} 

March 12, 1338 

Goebbels received the foreign press at i i o’clock this morning and read a 
proclamation by the Chancellor which is to be issued on the German wireless 
at noon. 

The proclamation repeats at some length the history of the Austrian 
question as seen through Herr Hitler’s eyes. The intolerable oppression by 
a minority clique of the Austrians on account of their natural feelings of 
friendship and attachment to Germany, the two attempts he made to reach 
a pacific settlement with Dr. Schuschnigg (Herr Hider said that he, an 
elected representative, had deigned to treat with a rump [? Chancellor]^), the 
latter’s breach of his undertakings, the rising indignation of the Austrian 
people which made the continuance of the Schuschnigg regime impossible. 
If a colonial settlement is made dependent on the wishes, of the natives, 
what is one to think of the violation of the sentiments of an old anld cultured 
people? Finally came the Schuschnigg plebiscite, which was a barefaced 
attempt to perpetuate the existing regime of injustice. 

In consequence of these events the German Government had decided to 
afibrd their whole support to the Austrian people and in reply to a request 
from Dr. Artur Seyss-Inquart German troops were at the moment advancing 
into Austria, divisions, mechanized units, S.S. formations and in the blue sky 
the German Air Force. A free election would subsequently be held. 

At the conclusion Herr Hitler foreshadowed his intending visit to Austria. 

After reading the proclamation Dr. Goebbels said he had three statements 
to make 

(i) German troops entered Austria at 6.30 this morning and not last night. 

J The text here is uncertain. 



: (2) Seyss-Iiiqiiarfs'request for German troops was genuine; 

(3) There had been no ultimatum from German but rather from Austrian 
'Ministers. 

Dr. Goebbcls to the general disappointment did not explain why, if the 
Nazis enjoyed the enthusiastic support of the Austrian people as' stated in 
Herr Hitler^s proclamation, it' was necessary to send troops to help them. 

No. 51 

Mf\ Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March i2y 2.10 pM.) 
Mo, §5 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 

March 12 

Approximately two thousand German troops fully equipped and armed 
have been landed at Aspern by 200 transport planes (three-engine junkers 
bombers) at rate of 50 planes an hour. As further intimidation of Austria is 
quite unnecessary only explanation of this proceeding seems to be desire to 
impress the world with German striking power. German and Austrian troops 
are fraternising. 

No .52 

Viscount Halifax to Earl of Perth {Rome) 

Mo, 8g Telegraphic [i? -^^56/157/5] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12^ 1955, 3,40 p,m. 

Your telegram No. 131.^ 

If Count Ciano deprecates or shows resentment at the idea of your having 
an interview with Mussolini on the subject of Austria, you are authorised to 
raise the matter with Count Ciano instead. 

The situation has of course radically changed since my telegram No. 84^ 
was despatched, and you should now raise the subject in a more general form 
in the light of my protest to the German Government (see my telegram No. 
793 to BerMn) consequent on the second ultimatum of yesterday (see Vienna 
telegram No. 71),^ which has brought about the overthrow of the Schuscli- 
nigg Government and the setting up of a puppet Government at the dictation 
■'of Germany. 

^ ^ ^ No. 28. , ■ . . 3 No. 39. No. 30. 

■■'v ■ ^ ,No .;53 

Earl of Perth (Rome), to Viscount Halifax {Received March 12^ 6 ,13 pm,) 
Mo, 138 Telegraphic \R 

ROME^ March 12, 1338^ 4.43 pm, 

^ I told Count Ciano this morning that I was instructed to ask for an inter- 
view with Head of the Government in order to inform him that on receipt of 
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Dr, Schnschnigg’s message asking for advice my Government had, spoken 

■ strongly to Herr von Ribbentrop about the effect which would be produced 
in United Kingdom by such direct interference in Austrian affairs as demand; 

■ for resignati Chancellor enforced by an ultimatum particularly after: 

offer of the Chancellor to cancel the plebiscite, I said that Herr von Ribben- 
trop’ s attitude, had' not been encouraging ■ but he had telephoned to Berlin 
evidently without effect. I then read him instruction contained in Foreign 
Office telegram to Berlin No. 79.* Count Ciano asked if he could take a copy 
of this and I said that I had no objection. At interview I was to ascertain^ on' 
instructions from my Government, Signor Mussolini’s views about the new 
situation in Austria, ■ ' 

Count Ciano clearly indicated that he thought it would be very unwise if 
I pressed request for an interview. He reminded me of what had taken place 
yesterday evening with regard to French Charge d’ Affaires. The latter had 
telephoned urgently asking that he might see him in order to concert with 
Italian Government about events in Austria. Count Ciano said that he had 
at once consulted Signor Mussolini and that the latter had instructed him to 
inform M. Blondel that Italian Government had nothing to concert with 
French Government about Austria. 

I said to Count Ciano that in these circumstances I would refer to you for 
further instructions about the proposed interview but I should be glad mean- 
while if he could [? tell]^ me Signor Mussolini’s views on existing position. 
Count Ciano looked at me and shrugged his shoulders and said ‘'there is 
nothing to do. What can we do, we cannot force the people to be independent 
if they do not wish to be so.’ He then gave me following information con- 
fidentially. The Italian Government knew of the invitation to Dr. Schusch- 
nigg to go to Berchtesgaden but they had not been informed previously of 
demands Herr Hitler ultimately made of Dr. Schuschnigg. They had been 
told later of results. On Monday evening March 7 Dr. Schuschnigg had told 
Mussolini of his intention to hold plebiscite. Signor Mussolini had raised 
strongest objections but in spite of this Dr. Schuschnigg went forward. Present 
events were the result; but what was there to do? Nazi revolution in Austria 
was 2i fait accompli and had been received with greatest enthusiasm'’ not only in 
Graz but also in Vienna and even Innsbruck. Police in Vienna had all gone 
out wearing ordinary brassards but had come back with Nazi emblems. He 
said that we must be realistic and recognize that you cannot force a people to 
be stable. 

I said what my Government felt so strongly was violent interference by 
Herr Hitler in Austria’s internal affairs. After all I assumed only 30 per cent, 
of Austrians were really Nazi supporters and without outside aid coup could 
never have taken place. 

Count Ciano who carefully avoided any criticism whatever of Hitler said 
that it might be there were only 30 per cent, of supporters but this 30 per 
cent, were enthusiastic, well organized and young. The other 70 per cent 

^ No. 39. 2 j[g uncertain. 
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- w much older men without any strong, viewS' and greatly divided among' 

: themselves. Present revolution had been accomplished without any loss of 
life as far as he knew and might be compared to what had happened when 
Fascist march on Rome took place. Speaking most confidentially he told me 
Signor Mussolini had just received a long and very important letter from; 

' Herr Hitler communicating his views on situation and giving assurances 
about Italian interests. Letter had not . yet been properly examined^ but 
Italian Government were remaining in touch with German Government.. 

I asked him whether he thought Austria would retain her formal indepen- 
dence. The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied he could not prophesy on 
such a point. Situation was developing very quickly and Italian Government 
could only wait on , events. 

In view of probability that Prime Minister will be called on to make a 
statement in House of Commons on Monday about Austrian situation I am 
asking Count Ciano if he can give me for Prime Minister use of a form of 
words expressing attitude of Italian Government. 

No. 54 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo. 82 Telegraphic [R 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12^ igg 8 ^ g.o p.m. 

I am disturbed to see from your telegram No. 97^ that you told General 
Goring that you ^reluctantly agreed that Dr. Schuschnigg had acted with 
precipitate folly’ in ordering a plebiscite. It may well be your personal view, 
as stated in your telegram No. 98^ that ‘Dr.. Schuschnigg has let us all down 
badly by his rash decision taken without consulting members of his Govern- 
ment’, and you are of course entitled to express that view in your com- 
munications to me. But I cannot help feeling that by the admission to General 
Goring quoted above you cannot but have diminished the force of the protest 
you were instructed to make in my telegram No. yg? 

There was not, I think, any doubt as to my own views on the subject of the 
plebiscite. They were fully set out in my telegram No. 7i^in which I recorded 
my remarks on this subject to Herr von Ribbentrop and it is of first im- 
portance that any communications you make to German Government should 
conform to the instructions you receive from me and to the attitude I myself 
adopt in my communications to German representatives here. 

In general I think it desirable that in any discussions you may have with 
General Goring or others, you should be particularly careful that you do not 
go beyond any instructions given or diminish in subsequent conversation 
force of any protest you may be instructed to make. 

^ No. 46. ^ No. 48. . 3 No. 39. 


No. 9. 


No.55 ■ 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Palairet {Vienna) 

{Mo. 37 Telegraphic \R 2810} igy Is] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1338, 6.45 p.m. 

Considerable anxiety is evinced here regarding position of Jews and 
Socialists in Austria. 

Though I realise that little can be done on their behalf, I hope that you 
will take any opportunity that offers of impressing on whatever authorities 
there may be with whom you can maintain contact that maltreatment of 
Jews or Socialists in Austria can only deepen the painful impression produced 
in this country by the events of the last few days. 

No. 56 

SirM. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Half ax [Received March is, 6.45 p.m.) 

Mo. 104 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2461113713] 

BERLIN, March 12, 1338 

I have received the following letter from Baron von Neurath in reply to my 
letter^ reported in my telegram No. 97.* 

Translation. 

‘Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, 

In your letter of March i i th Your Excellency stated that news had reached 
the British Government that a German ultimatum had been delivered in 
Vienna demanding the resignation of the Austrian Chancellor, his substitu- 
tion by the Minister of the Interior, the formation of a new Cabinet with a 
two-third majority of National Socialist members and the readmission of the 
Austrian Legion. Should this news be correct the British Government pro- 
tested against such coercion by force against an independent State in order to 
create a situation incompatible with its national independence. 

In the name of the German Government I must state ih reply that the 
British Government is not within its right in claiming the role of a protector 
of the independence of Austria. In the course of the diplomatic conversations 
regarding the Austrian question the German Government have never left the 
British Government in doubt that the form of the relations between the Reich 
and Austria can only be regarded as an internal affair of the German people 
which is no concern of third Powers. It is superfluous to recapitulate the 
historical and political bases of this standpoint. 

For this reason the German Government must from the outset reject as 
inadmissible the protest lodged by the British Government, even though only 
conditional. At the same time' in view of the information quoted in your 
letter that the Reich Government had made demands of the character of an 
ultimatum in Vienna the German Government does not desire to omit, in the 

I No. 47. 


: No. 46. 



interests of truths to make the following statement respecting the events of the, 
last few days. 

A few weeks ago the German Chancellor, recognising the dangers resulting 
from the intolerable position which had arisen in Austria, initiated a con- 
versation with the then Austrian Chancellor. The aim was to make yet 
another attempt to meet these dangers by agreement upon measures which 
should ensure a calm and peaceful development in ' consonance with the 
interests of both countries and with those of the whole German people. The 
Berchtesgaden agreement, had it been loyally carried out on the Austrian 
side in the spirit of the conversation of February 12th, would in fact have 
guaranteed such' a development. 

Instead of this, the former Austrian Federal Chancellor, on the evening of 
March 9th, announced the surprising decision, taken on his own sole authority, 
to hold within a period of a few days a plebiscite, which having regard to the 
surrounding circumstances and in particular the detailed plans for the carry- 
ing out of the plebiscite, was intended to have, as it could only have, as its 
purpose the political repression of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of Austria. This proceeding, standing as it did in flagrant contradiction 
to the Berchtesgaden agreement, led as might have been foreseen to an 
extremely critical development of the internal situation in Austria. It was 
only natural that those members of the Austrian Government who had taken 
no part in the decision to hold a plebiscite should raise the strongest protest 
against it. In consequence there ensued a Cabinet crisis in Vienna, which in 
the course of the 1 ith of March led to the resignation of the former Federal 
Chancellor and the formation of a new Government. It is not true that 
forcible pressure on the course of these developments was exercised by the 
Reich. In particular the statement subsequently spread by the former 
Federal Chancellor— to the effect that the German Government had delivered 
an ultimatum with a time-limit to the Federal President, in accordance with 
which he was to appoint as Federal Chancellor one of certain proposed 
candidates and construct the Government in conformity with the proposals 
of the German Government failing which the entry of German troops into 
Austria would have to be contemplated — ^is pure imagination. As a matter 
of fact the question of the despatch of military and police forces from the 
Reich was first raised by the fact that the newly formed Austrian Govern- 
ment addressed to the Government of the Reich, in a telegram which has 
already been published in the press, an urgent request that, for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and order and for the prevention of bloodshed, German 
troops should be despatched as soon as possible. Faced with the directly 
threatening danger of a bloody civil war in Austria, the Government of the 
Reich decided to meet the appeal then addressed to it. 

Such being the case it is completely inconceivable that the conduct of the 
German Government, as is stated in your letter, could lead to unforeseeable 
consequences. A general review of the political situation is given in the 
Proclamation which the Chancellor of the German Reich addressed at noon 
today to the German people. In this situation dangerous consequences could 

3T 



only come into play if an attempt should be made by any third party, in 
contradiction to the peaceful intentions and legitimate aims of the Reich, to 
exercise on the development of the situation in Austria an influence incon- 
sistent with the right of the German people to self-determination. 

Accept etc., 

(Signed) Freiherr VON Neurath’ 

The ‘Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau’ this evening issued a short statement 
to the effect that the German Government had rejected as inadmissible the 
protests made by the British and French Ambassadors with reference to news 
reaching them from Vienna of compulsion exercised by the Reich Govern- 
ment upon the development of events. 

No. 57 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

Mo. 68 Telegraphic \R 2458113^1 f\ 

soiRsiGn o^TsiGE, March 12, 8.45 p.m. 

We shall almost certainly be asked whether in present circumstances we 
are taking any steps to employ machinery of League of Nations. 

In the view of His Majesty’s Government, such procedure would be of no 
practical advantage in redressing present situation, and we fear that only 
result would be to expose League to open humiliation. Moreover to place 
League in this position now must inevitably prejudice its eventual recon- 
stitution. 

Please inform French Government that this is the feeling of His Majesty’s 
Government. We should be glad to know their views. 

No. 58 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson (Berlin) 

Mo. 83 Telegraphic [i? sggijis'/lfl 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1938, 10.30 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 97 and 98.* 

I note that General Goring has assured you that troops will be withdrawn 
as soon as the situation is stable and that after their withdrawal free elec- 
tions will be held without any intimidation whatever. Please inform German 
Government that His Majesty’s Government have taken note of these under- 
jtapngs.: : : 

Repeated to Vienna, Rome, Paris, Prague and Budapest. 

^ Nos. 46 and 48. 



No,59 

. Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson. (Berlin) 

Mo. 84 Telegraphic [i? 2423ji3ylf\ 

, FOREIGN. OFFiGEj March 1938^ ii.o p.m. 

Your telegram No. 

I agree that nothing short of direct threat of force would have altered 
, course of events. 

I have only been anxious (see my telegram No. 82)^ that, the Germans' 
should not be able to complain that our attitude was not' made sulBciently 
, clear to, them, ' 

Language described in second paragraph of your telegram is quite right 
and corresponds with what we have told Herr von Ribbentrop here. 

■ ^ No.' 49. ■ ^ No. 54. 

N 0 . 6 O 

Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth (Rome) 

Mo. g8 Telegraphic [J? 2434113^13] 

FOREIGN OFFiGEj March 12, 1338, ii.o p.m. 

Your telegram No. 138.^ 

We must assume that Count Ciano’s indication of Signor Mussolini’s 
attitude is correct and your conversation with Count Ciano makes Italian 
position clear enough. In the circumstances there would be no object in 
your pressing for an interview with Signor Mussolini. 

2 ]s[o. 53. 

No. 61 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton (Prague) 

Mo. 33 [i? 2432I162I12] 

« 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1938 
Sir, 

The Czechoslovak Minister called to see me this afternoon and asked me 
whether I could tell him anything of the conversations which we had had with 
Herr von Ribbentrop or what action we had taken at Berlin that it would be 
of value to his Government to know. He reported the assurances that had 
been given by General Goring to ■ the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin, ; 
recorded in your telegram No. 23,^ and said that similar assurances had been 

^ Mot printed. In this ■ telegram of, March 12. Mr. Newton reported that the Gzecho- ; 
Slovak Minister in Berlin had had two conversatiom with' Field-Marshal Goring on the< 
preceding evening: ®In the first conversation’Field-MarshalGoring expressed appreciation ^ 
of the calm attitude maintained in Czechoslovakia and of the fact that the Government had 
not mobilized. Thecventsin Austria were “a family, affair’^ ^ 'We have*’, he said, “nothing , 
against Czechoslovakia and we wish to continue our present policy in so far as our mutual 



given, I think last night, by the German Minister in Prague to the Czecho- 
sloyak Government/ He had been in communication with Dr. Benes, who 
: said that the country was quiet, and that he personally was not apprehensive 
of any early trouble. Plis Excellency fully realised the difficulty of this 
' country undertaking any direct commitments of the nature sometimes sug- 
gested in regard to Czechoslovakia, and said that he suffered much from the 
embarrassments of would-be friends, mainly of the Liberal persuasion, whose' 
advances he spent much energy in evading. He had, for example, been a 
good, deal disturbed by a proposal that, after some demonstration under the 
auspices of Lord Cecil in Trafalgar Square ■ to-morrow, a sympathetic 
demonstration should' take place outside his house in Grosvenor Place. He 
had explained to Lord Cecil that the only effect of this would be to put the 
German Government in a position to say that the Czechoslovak Minister in 
London was encouraging support by those whom the Germans would label 
Bolsheviks, and that this would do more harm than good. He had succeeded 
in inducing Lord Cecil to abandon this part of the programme, and the 
Minister himself had decided to leave London for the week-end in order to 
be out of the way. 

2. We had some discussion of the alleged German grievances which, he 
said, could be in a fair way to a solution if the Czechoslovak Government 
were left alone and if the alleged grievances were all that there was of 
substance to cause trouble between the two countries. In reply to a question 
of mine, the Minister said that the general view in Czechoslovakia was that, 
if trouble came, it would come by the familiar way of organised disturbances, 
in the course of which German troops might be sent for, according to 
the Austrian technique, to protect the German victims of Czechoslovak 
oppression. 

3. After some further conversation, his Excellency made the tentative 
suggestion that it might be of great value if the assurances referred to as 
having been given in Berlin and Prague were formally communicated to 
us and if we, on that information being conveyed to us, were able to notify 
the German Government that we were pleased to take note-of it.^ 

I am, &c. 

' Halifax 

relations are concerned.’* The second conversation took place in the presence of the 
Hungarian Minister. Field-Marshal Goring repeated the assurance which he had already 
given and added, ‘T can give you the word of the Head of the State and I can give you an 
entirely official declaration because the Fiihrer has empowered me to conduct the highest 
affairs of State. He will withdraw for a short time (Er wird sich auf kurze Zeit zuriick- 
ziehen).” ’ 

2 In a later telegram (No. 25) of March 12, Mr. Newton reported that Field-Marshal 
Goring had telephoned during the morning to the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin to inform 
him that the German troops had orders to keep 15 km. from the Czechoslovak frontiers. 



No .62 - . 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E, ' Phipps {Paris) 

No.505 [R2433li62li2] 

FOREIGN OFFICEj Mar^A, 1^5 

Sir^ ■■ 

The French Ambassador called to see me this afternoon and said that he 
hoped that M, Blum would shortly succeed in forming a Government and 
that in this Government M. Delbos would continue to be responsible for 
foreign affairs, 

2. Recent eventSj his Excellency continued, in Austria were typical of 
German method and his Government thought that it was essential that we 
also should think out our method in advance of any further action by the 
German Government. It was, therefore, in his judgment essential that the 
French Government and His Majesty’s Government should have consulta- 
tion with one another upon the dangerous issues that might at any time con- 
front us with the necessity of immediate decision. There was, moreover, 
great advantage in a policy of common action, if it were decided, being 
known in advance. He accordingly hoped that His Majesty’s Government 
would be disposed to take this view and be prepared* to take steps for full 
examination of the situation with the French Government. 

3. I told the Ambassador that I had already had the points he mentioned 
much in mind and had drawn the attention of my colleagues this morning 
to their importance. I recognised with him the urgency of our two Govern- 
ments placing themselves in close consultation and, although I had as yet 
not discussed the question with the Prime Minister, I had myself had in mind 
the possible desirability of suggesting a meeting with French Ministers. 

4. On the particular problem that was in his thought, I, of course, 
appreciated the force of his argument as to the deterrent value, in certain 
eventualities, of a publicly declared intention of action in advance, but on the 
other hand he would know without my telling him the difficulties that stood 
in the way of this country undertaking prior commitments. His Excellency 
said he appreciated our position to the full. I then showed him the telegram 
No. 23^ that we had had from Mr. Newton at Prague, reporting the assurances 
given by General Goring to the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin, which the 
Ambassador said were all to the good as far as they went, but German 
assurances were of uncertain value. 

5. We then had some discussion about the alleged grievances of the 
Sudetendeutschen, in the course of which his Excellency expressed the 
opinion that the main point of substance in these was the recruitment of 
Germans to official posts, but, in his view, the grievances were only a small 
part of, and an excuse for, what he suspected to be German policy. I con- 
cluded this part of our conversation by saying that I would discuss with the 
Prime Minister and my colleagues the question of what might be the most 


^ Not printed. See No. 6x, note i. 



appropriate form for mutual consultation between our two Governments 
which we both desired. 

6. As his Excellency was leaving, I asked him whether he could tell me as 
to what, in fact, would be the French conception of rendering assistance to 
Czechoslovakia in the event of German action making it necessary for the 
French Government to implement their commitments. It always seemed to 
me that with the developments that had taken place and were taking place 
on the western frontier of Germany it would, in fact, be much more difficult 
than formerly for the French to render direct assistance in that quarter. 
There remained, of course, the air, but this, the Ambassador said, would 
not be, in his view, a very promising line alone. For the rest he had no short 
answer, and contented himself with saying that it would be one of the matters 
that might usefully be discussed between our two Governments. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax 

No. 63 

The Czechoslovak Minister in London to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March 12) 

[iJ 25241162112] 

LONDON, March 12, ig^S 

My Lord, 

I have reported to my Government the interview which you were good 
enough to grant me to-day. 

I have in consequence been instructed by my Government to bring to the 
official knowledge of His Majesty’s Government the following facts : Yester- 
day evening (the iith March) Field-Marshal Goring made two separate 
statements to M. Mastny, the Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin, assuring him 
that the developments in Austria will in no way have any detrimental influ- 
ence on the relations between the German Reich and Czechoslovakia, and 
emphasising the continued earnest endeavour on the part of Germany to 
improve those mutual relations. 

In tire first statement the field-marshal used the expression: Tch gebe 
Ihnen mein Ehrenwort.’^ 

In the second statement Field-Marshal Goring asserted that, having given 
his own word previously, he was now able to give the word of the Head of 
the State, who had authorised him to ta.ke over temporarily his official duties. 
He then repeated the above assurances. 

To-day (the 12th March) Field-Marshal Goring asked M. Mastny to call 
on him, repeated yesterday’s assurances and added that the German troops, 
marching into Austria, have strictest orders to keep at least 15 kilom. from 
the Czechoslovak frontier; at the same time he expressed the hope that no 
mobilisation of the Czechoslovak army would take place, 

‘I give yoii my word of honour.’ 



. M«. Mastny was. in a position to give him definite and' binding assurances: 
on this subject^, and ' to-day spoke with Baron von Neurath^ wlio^ among 
' Other things^ assured him on behalf of Herr Hitler that, Germany still con-,, 
siders herself bound by the German-Gzechoslovak Arbitration' Convention' 
concluded at Locarno in October 1925,^ 

M. Mastny also saw to-day Herr von Mackensen, who assured him that 
the clarification of the Austrian situation will tend to improve German-' 
Czechoslovak relations. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Republic wish to assure . His ., 
Majesty^s Government that they are animated by the earnest and ardent- 
desire to live in the best possible neighbourly relations with the German: 
Reich*' They' cannot, however, fail to view with great .apprehension 'the 
sequel of events in Austria between the date of the bilateral agreement 
between Germany and Austria (nth July, 1936), and yesterday (nth 
March, 1938). 

I have, &c. 

Jan Masaryk 

2 For the text of this Treaty see Final Protocol of the Locarno Conference, 1925, 
Annex E. (Gmd. 2525 of 1925). 

No. 64 

Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 13^ g.30 am.) 

jVb. 140 Telegraphic [R 

ROME, March 12^ 11,30 pm. 

At the Ministry of Popular Culture this morning the following line was 
taken in private conversation. 

Decision of Dr. Schuschnigg to hold plebiscite on Sunday was probably 
unwise. What had happened in Austria had not weakened Rome-Berlin 
axis. The two kindred regimes Fascism and National Socialism would con- 
tinue to march side by side. Italian Government was in touch with Berlin 
and it was hoped that all would go well. 

There was no possibility of joint action with France and England in regard 
to Austrian situation. That would be incompatible with Rome-Berlin axis* 

In addition to this information spokesman called journalists’ attention to 
the two articles written by Gayda in ‘Giornale dTtalia’ on April 24th and 
25th last year after Mussoliiii-Schuschnigg meetingin Venice when Gayda 
caused suspicion by announcing that Austrian Nazis would shortly be called 
on to divide responsibility of [sic ?with] Patriotic Front, a first step towards 
direct participation in the Government (April 24) and when these words 
were seized upon by foreign press said (April 25) that he was referring to 
probabilities that had nothing to do with Venice meeting but were inherent 
in the internal situation in Austria, into problems of which Italy had no 
intention of entering. , 

In referring to these articles intention seems to have been to suggest that 



Dr. Schuschnigg had delayed in carrying out programme which was to have 
followed agreement of July 1936 and that in any case Italy would not inter- 
fere in what must be regarded as an internal question. 

Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 

No. 65 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 13, 10.30 a.m.) 

J\fo. gs Telegraphic: bj telephone [R S42gli32l3} 

ymmsA, March 13, iggS 

Berlin telegram No. 84* does less [? than] justice to Dr. Schuschnigg. 
Plebiscite was a very dangerous card to play without previous assurance of 
Italy’s support, but he played it in the hope of saving the independence of 
Austria and not his own position for which he has never cared. He con- 
sidered rightly or wrongly that plebiscite must be taken at once to meet threat 
against Austrian independence which his Minister of the Interior was under- 
mining under German guidance. His tactics may have been mistaken but 
his motives have throughout been totally un-selfseeking and patriotic. 

J No. 14. 

No. 66 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 13, 12.20 p.m.) 

Mo. g6 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 243gli3f3\ 

VIENNA, March 13, 1338 

In addition to all Public Offices in Vienna all Provincial Governments 
were taken over yesterday without, so far as I can ascertain, any incident 
whatever. It may be taken as certain that whole administration of the 
country has been taken over by the new regime. German and Austrian flags 
fly everywhere and public buildings display Austrian red and white colours 
combined with Swastika. 

There was of course never any question of resistance but military and air 
demonstrations of yesterday have had the desired effect and even population 
of Vienna which seemed apathetic and depressed yesterday morning had 
reached high eminence of enthusiasm by the evening. There can be no doubt 
that plebiscite wiU be complete triumph for Hitler, as fait accompli is accepted 
5by;:aU.:^; v'vV 

Nazification of Austria is proceeding very rapidly. Every trace of Dr. 
Schuschnigg’s regime is being removed and one has the impression that 
Austria has become German in a single night at any rate outwardly. I gather 
that ultimate form of union between the two States has not yet been decided. 



N 0.67 ,, 

Sir N* Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 1.40p.m.): 

^ Mo. 106 Telegraphic: \? by telephonel [i? -245-^/157/5] 

BERLIN, March 15, iggS' 

Your telegram No. 835 ' . 

I have this morning addressed a letter to Field- Marshal Goring, who in 
Hitler's temporary absence has been appointed his deputy to carry , on the' 
Government, in the sense of your instructions. 

^ No. 58. 

No. 68 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March 15, 1.45 p.m.) 

No. 105 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 24&//57/5] 

BERLIN, March 15, igjS 

Your telegram No. 82.^ , , 

I much regret you should feel my remarks to Field-Marshal Goring about 
Dr. Schuschnigg may have diminished the force of protest which I made to 
him. 

My telegram No. 97^ was somewhat hurriedly drafted in the middle of the 
night and I fear did not accurately reproduce my long passage of arms with 
Field-Marshal Goring. I spoke to him very strongly in the sense of your 
language to Herr von Ribbentrop as to Chancellor's constitutional right to 
hold a plebiscite. Field-Marshal Goring repeatedly retorted that it was all 
Dr. Schuschnigg's fault for deciding to hold this sudden plebiscite and it was 
only at the end of the conversation that I said that even if Dr. Schuschnigg 
had been ill-advised this did not justify Germany's tyranny against a small 
nation. I did not actually use the words ‘precipitate folly'. I admit however 
that when it was clear that protest would not prevent German action I was 
endeavouring in making this remark to defend the interests of Austria as 
distinct from Dt*. Schuschnigg’s, my point being that even if Dr. Schuschnigg 
had been indiscreet nothing could condone Germany's resort to violence. 

I can only assure you that I did not at all derive impression that Field- 
Marshal Goring himself felt force of our protest had been diminished by 
what I said. On the other hand I did realise that its force was greatly 
lessened in German eyes here by Dr. Schuschnigg's own action in giving 
impression by his hasty appeal to plebiscite that he was going back on 
Berchtesgaden agreement. There are many Germans who regret what has 
happened and are ashamed of the methods employed by Herr Flitler but even 
the most moderate have regarded Dr. Schuschnigg's action as their justifi- 
cation. 

I shall however bear what you say in mind and much regret if harm was 
done. 



No. 69 : : 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Palairet [Vienna) 

Mo. 3g Telegraphic [R 2368113713] 

voKEiGn ovviGE., March 13, 1338, 3.43 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 71^ and Berlin telegram No. 97.^ 

For purposes of statement in Parliament tomorrow I am anxious for con- 
firmation of the fact that the ultimatum referred to in your telegram No. 71 
actually originated in and was brought from Germany. German Government deny 
this and denial is reaffirmed in Baron von Neurath’s letteN reported in Berlin 
telegram No. 104, which has been repeated to you. 

^ No. 30. ^ No. 46. ^ No. 56. 

No. 70 

Mr. Palairet [Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 13, 4.0 p.m.) 

Mo. q 8 Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2441 1 137 [3] 

-vrmNA, March 13, 1338 

You will perhaps desire my observations on Berlin telegram No. 104* just 
telephoned to me. 

I. German Government have no doubt claimed exclusive 
interest in German-Austrian relations but His Majesty’s Government have 
never admitted and have indeed contested that claim. 

Paragraph 4. Even if His Majesty’s Government admitted proposed 
plebiscite to have been objectionable (which they have not done), Dr. 
Schuschnigg offered to abandon it but was told that this was not enough and 
that he must resign. I submit we should refuse to accept fiction that Austrian 
Minister of the Interior was not acting under German orders. German denial 
of ultimatum to Federal President is contradicted by Federal President 
himself (see my telegram No. 77)* and by Dr. Schuschnigg (see my telegram 
No. 74) It is true that despatch of military force from Germany was first 
requested by new Chancellor but mobilisation had been proceeding in 
Bavaria since the early morning. 

^ ^ ;*::No.38. 3 No 36. 

No. 71 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson [Berlin) 

[Received March 13, 6.0 p.m.) 

Mo. 87 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2324! 162 j 12] 

The Czechoslovak Minister here has informed us officially that on March ii 
Field-Marshal Goring made two separate statements to the Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin assuring him that developments in Austria would have 



no detrimentar infliience ''on the relations.between the German Reich and 
Czechoslovakia' and emphasising the continued earnest endeavour on 'the: 
/ part of Germany to improve those mutual relations. , 

In the first statement the Field-Marshal used the expression give you 
/ my word of honour’. In the second statement the Field-Marshal asserted 
that, having given his own word/ previously, he was now able/to give the word 
of the Head of the State. He then repeated the above assurances. 

■ On March 12 Field-Marshal Goring asked the Czechoslovak Minister to' 
call on him and repeated the assurances given the day before, and added that 
the German troops marching .into Austria had the strictest .orders to keep at 
least 15 km. from the Czechoslovak frontier; at the same time, he expressed 
/ the hope that no mobilisation of the Czechoslovak army would' take place. 

■ The Czechoslovak Minister gave assurances -on this subject, and the same 
day spoke with /Baron von Neurath, who, inter alia^ assured him on behalf of 
:Herr Hitler that Germany considered herself bound by the German-Czecho- 
slovak Arbitration Convention of October 1925. M. Mastny also saw on 
March 12 Herr von Mackensen, who assured him that the clarification of the 

■/ Austrian situation would tend to improve German-Czechoslovak relations. 

: You should inform the German Government that , these ' undertakings have 
been communicated to us by the Czechoslovak Government and that His 
Majesty’s Government are glad to, take note of these 'repeated and solemn 
assurances,.' • 

You should then enquire whether the German Government will permit us 
to make public these assurances or their: general sense in. the statement to be 
made on the situation in Parliament tomorrow, pointing out that their pub- 
lication will necessarily go some way towards reassuring public opinion. ' 
We have already obtained permission from the Czechoslovak Government. 
Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

No. 72 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received March ij, 7.50 pM.) 
JVb. 80 Telegraphic [i? ^459lr3'/l3\ 

PARIS, March /j, 1938^ 6.30 pan. 

Your telegram No. 68.^ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday asked my personal opinion as to 
advisability of bringing Austrian question before League and I replied prac- 
tically in same terms as your telegram under reference. 

I saw M. Delbos this afternoon and repeated to him substance of your 
telegram. He agrees personally but points out that his successor (M. Paul- 
Boncour) will take over Ministry of Foreign Affairs from him tonight or 
tomorrow morning^ 

^ No. 57. ^ 

^ A new French Government took office on March 13, with M. Blum as President of the 
Council. 



I have spoken to Political Director who has prepared a memorandum 
advising against going before League. If new Minister takes a different view 
(which is possible in view of his ultra pro-League feelings) M. Massigli has 
promised to tell me at once. 


No. 73 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

JVo. 88 Telegraphic [J? 2461113213} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 13, 1938, 6.40 p.m. 

Prime Minister and I propose to read out tomorrow in both Houses of 
Parliament, the German Government’s reply to my protest as given in your 
telegram No. 104.' 

You should inform the German Government. 

I No. 56. 

No. 74 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 13, y. 13 p.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 2445 j 132 j 3} 

VIENNA, March 13, 1938 

Rome telegram No. 144.^ 

Treatment of Jews and anti-Nazis already beginning here is sufficient 
comment on Herr Hitler’s hypocritical claim that he wished to assure 
complete equality of all before the law in Austria and prevent ill-treatment 
of majority by minority. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Lord Perth summarized a letter from Herr Hitler to 
Signor Mussolini which was published in the Italian press on March 13. The letter was a 
defence of Herr Hitler’s action with regard to Austria. 

No. 75 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 13, 8.20 p.m.) 
No. 109 Telegraphic : by telephone [i? 2448 j 132 13} 

VIENNA, March 13, 1938 

It has just been announced on the wireless that a law has been passed by 
the Austrian Government, coming into force on pubhcation, according to 
which (i) Austria is now a province (Land) of the Gehnan Reich and this 
comes into force at once. (2) A free and secret plebiscite for all over twenty 
on the question of reunion with Germany wiU be held in Austria on April 10. 
(3) At the plebiscite a simple majority will be decisive. 

Foreign correspondents were officially informed of above at 8 p.m. 

I am repeating by telephone to Berlin, Prague, Budapest and Rome. 
Please repeat to Paris. 



No, 76 ' 

Mr. Palairet {Vienna) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 14^ 8.^0 a.m.) 
Mo. Ill Telegraphic: by telephone [i? 

VIENNA^ March 14^ igsS 

■; It is impossible to deny enthusiasm with which both the new regime: and 
last nighfs announcement of incorporation in the Reich have been received 
here. Herr Hitler is certainly justified in claiming that his action has been 
welcomed by Austrian population. I am telephoning this, appreciation in, 
view of the Prime Minister’s statement to-day. ■ , 

Press announces this morning that Herr Hitler went at 10 a.m. yesterday 
to Leonding near Linz where he laid a wreath on the grave of his parents. 
He is to proceed to Salzburg and Styria, possibly also Carinthia^ and will 
probably arrive in Vienna this afternoon. 

It w^as announced yesterday by Herr Hitler that the Austrian Army is now 
a part of the strength of the German Army. 


No. 77 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March 14^ 11,10 a.m.) 

Mo. 108 Telegraphic: by telephone [i? ^503/1^7/5] 

March 1 4V 1938 

Field-Marshal Gdring gave me again this morning most solemn assurance 
that plebiscite to be held on April 10 will be completely free, secret and 
impartial and that it was open to the whole world to assist thereat and judge 
for itself. If, he said, fifty-one per cent, voted against the new law for incor- 
poration of Austria as German ^Land’ in German Reich, that law would cease 
to be valid. 

These are of course mere words since majority in favour is certain. Twenty- 
five per cent, of the nation may possibly be definitely opposed to incorporation 
and twenty-five per cent, equally definitely in favour thereof. Remaining 
fifty per cent, will surely vote for the winning side which in this case is bound 
to be Germany. : ■ 

It may therefore be taken for granted that at least seventy-five per cent, will 
vote for the new law and I think German Government count on eighty per 

Repeated to Vienna. 
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No. 78 

Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March 14, 3.5 p.m.) 

No. Ill Telegraphic: by telephone [R 2523! isyj si 

■smuN, March 14, iggS 

When I saw Baron von Neurath this morning I referred to the assurance 
given me by Field- Marshal Goring that German troops would be withdrawn 
as soon as the position was stable. I had I said just learnt that the Austrian 
military force was being incorporated in German Army and I trusted that 
this would not serve as an excuse to go back on that assurance. Baron von 
Neurath replied that it would be kept and that he had discussed this point 
himself yesterday with General Keitel and the Commander-in-Chief. 

Nevertheless I am not confident that he will be right as it is clear that events 
are moving faster than he or others anticipated, a fact which Baron von 
Neurath himself deplored, I think quite honestly. Danger is that German 
secret state police will take control and together with Austrian extremists 
indulge in a riot of excesses. I drew Baron von Neurath’s very serious 
attention to tliis on the grounds that the situation was bad enough without 
aggravating it by persecution. Baron von Neurath admitted the danger 
particularly in view of personalities of some of the S.S. now in Austria whom 
he said he thoroughly distrusted. He undertook however to use all his in- 
fluence in the sense of moderation but I fear that it will be slight. Apart from 
Dr. Schuschnigg and his sympathisers I made special reference to the Jews. 

No. 79 

Statement by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on March 14^ 

The main sequence of events of the last few days will be familiar to 
honourable Members, but no doubt the House will desire that I should make 
a statement on the subject. The result of the meeting at Berchtesgaden on the 
12th February between the German and Austrian Chancellors was stated by 
the former to be an extension of the framework of the July 1936 agreement. 
Honourable and right honourable Gentlemen will recollect that that agree- 
ment provided, among other things, for the recognition of the independence 
of Austria by Germany and the recognition by Austria of the fact that she 
was a German State. Therefore, whatever the results of the Berchtesgaden 
meeting were, it is clear that the agreement reached was on the basis of the 
independence of Austria. 

On Wednesday of last week Herr von Schuschnigg decided that the best 
way to put an end to the uncertainties of the internal situation in his country 
was to hold a plebiscite under which the people could decide tire future of 
their country. Provision for that plebiscite is made in the Austrian Con- 
stitution of 1934. This decision on the part of the Austrian Chancellor was 
’ Pari. Deb. 5th Ser., Vol. 333, cols. 45-52. 



unwelcome to the'' German Government, as it was also .unwelcome to the 
Austrian National Socialists. themselves. Matters appear to have come to a 
head on the morning of the n th March, when Herr von Seyss-Inquart, who 
had been' appointed Minister of the Interior as a. result of the Berchtesgaden 
; meeting, together with his colleague,. Dr. Glaise-Horstenau, presented an 
/ ultimatum to the' Chancellor, They demanded the abandonment of the 
plebiscite, and threatened that if this was refused the Nazis would abstain 
from , voting, and could not be restrained from causing serious disturbances 
'' ' during the poll. The . two Ministers also demanded changes in the provincial 
Governments ' and Other bodies. 

.. They required an answer from the Chancellor, so I am informed, before: 
I clock in the afternoon. The Chancellor declined to accept this ultimatum, 
but offered a compromise under which a second plebiscite should be held 
later, with regular voting lists. In the meantime, he said, he would be pre- 
pared to make it clear that voters might vote for his policy but against him 
personally, in order to prove that the plebiscite was not a personal question 
of his remaining in office. Later that day, feeling himself to be under threat 
of civil war and a possible military invasion, the Chancellor gave way to the 
two Ministers, and agreed to cancel the plebiscite on Condition that the 
tranquillity of the country was not disturbed by the Nazis. There seems to be 
little doubt that this offer was referred to Germany. In any event, the reply 
which the Ministers returned was that this offer was insufficient and that Herr 
Schusclinigg must resign in order to be replaced by Herr Seyss-Inquart, It 
appears that the Austrian Chancellor was given until 4.30 p.m. Greenwich 
time, in which to reply, and was informed that, if his reply was not satis- 
factory, German troops would be ordered to move at 5 o’clock. This fact 
seems to show that Germany was behind the ultimatum. 

Later in the day a fresh ultimatum was delivered, which appears to have 
been brought from Germany by aeroplane. The demands made were the 
resignation of the Chancellor and his replacement by the Minister of the 
Inteiior, a new Cabinet, of which two-thirds were to be National Socialists, 
the Austria Legion to be readmitted to the country and given the duty of 
keeping order in Vienna, and the total readmission of the Nazi party. A 
reply was required before 6.30 p.m., Greenwich time. To these demands the 
Austrian Chancellor announced, a little later on the wireless, that he had, in 
view of the German threatened invasion, yielded, in order to avoid the shed- 
ding of German blood. He said that he wished the world to know that the 
President and he had yielded to force, and that Austrian troops had been 
instructed to oppose no resistance to German troops if and when the latter 
crossed the frontier. The subsequent entry of German troops into Austria and 
the visit of the German Chancellor to Linz will be known to hon. Members. 

His Majesty’s Government have throughout been in the closest touch with 
the situation. The Foreign Secretary saw the German Foreign Minister on the 
loth March, and addressed to him a grave warning on the Austrian situa- 
tion and upon what appeared to be the policy of the German Government 
in regard to it. In particular, Lord Halifax told him that His Majesty’s Govern- 



ment attached the greatest' importance to all measures, being taken to ensure 
that the plebiscite was carried out without interference or intimidation. ' Late 
on the xith March our Ambassador in Berlin registered a protest in strong' 
terms with the German Government against such use of coercion, backed by 
force, against an independent State in order to create a situation incompatible 
with its national independence. Such action, Sir Nevile Henderson pointed 
out, was , bound to produce the gravest reactions, of which it would be im- 
possible to foretell the issue. Earlier that day I made, earnest representations 
in the same sense to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, with whom my 
Noble Friend also had two further conversations on that day. To these protests, 
the ■ German'' Government replied in a letter addressed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin by Baron von Neurath. I think I should read the 
terms of that communication in full. They are as follows— . . 

That concludes the letter by Baron von Neurath in reply to the protest of 
the British Government. 

I do not wish to enter into any long argument about the historical narra- 
tive of events as described by Baron von Neurath, but I am bound at once 
to refute his statement to the effect that His Majesty’s Government were not 
within their rights in interesting themselves in the independence of Austria, 
and that, as in the opinion of the German Government relations between 
Austria and Germany are a purely internal affair, His Majesty’s Government, 
as a third party, has no concern in them. The interest of His Majesty’s 
Government in this question cannot, however, on any tenable ground, be 
denied. 

In the first place, Great Britain and Austria are both members of the 
League, and both were signatories, as was also the German Government, of 
treaties which provided that the independence of Austria was inalienable 
except with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. Quite apart 
from this, His Majesty’s Government are, and always must be, interested in 
developments in Central Europe, particularly events such as those which 
have just taken place, if only for the reason, as I stated in the House only a 
fortnight ago, that the object of all their policy has been to a-ssist in the estab- 
lishment of a sense of greater security and confidence in Europe, and that the 
object, as I said then, must inevitably be helped or hindered by events in 
Central Europe. Throughout these events His Majesty’s Government have 
remained in the closest touch with the French Government who, I under- 
stand, also entered a strong protest in Berlin on similar lines to that lodged by 
His Majesty’s Government. It seems to us that the methods adopted through- 
out these events call for the severest condemnation and have administered a 
profound shock to all who are interested in the preservation of European 
peace. It follows that what has passed cannot fail to have prejudiced the hope 
of His Majesty’s Government of removing misunderstandings between nations 
and promoting international co-operation. 

It might seem unnecessary to refute rumours that His Majesty’s Govern- 

- \ 2 For the text of Baron von Neux'ath’s letter, see No. 56. 
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' ment had given consent if not encouragement to the idea of the absorption of 
; Austria by Germany, were there not evidence that these are being'sedulously 
put about in many quarters. There is, of course, no foundation whatever for 
any of these rumours. The statement which I had already made shows clearly 
His Majesty’s Government emphatically disapprove, as they have always 
disapproved, actions such as those of which Austria has been made the scene,. 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia to these events is a matter of general interest 
and in this connexion I can give the House the following information. The 
Czech Government have officially informed His Majesty’s Government that 
though it is their earnest desire to live on the best possible' neighbourly 
relations with the German Reich they have followed with the greatest attem 
tion the development of events in Austria between the date of the Austro- 
German Agreement of July 1936 up to the present day. I am informed that 
Field-Marshal Goring on the iith March gave a general assurance to the 
Czech Minister in Berlin— an assurance which he expressly renewed later on 
behalf of Herr Hitler— that it would be earnest endeavour of the German 
Government to improve German-Czech relations. In particular, on the 12th 
March, Field-Marshal Goring informed the Czech Minister that German 
troops marching into Austria had received the strictest orders to keep at least 
15 kilom. from the Czech frontier. On the same day the Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin was assured by Baron von Neurath that Germany con- 
sidered herself bound by the German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Convention 
of October 1925. 

The House may desire me to repeat what our position in regard to Austria 
was. We were under no commitment to take action vis-d-vis Austria, but we 
were pledged to consultation with the French and Italian Governments in the 
event of action being taken which affected Austrian independence and 
integrity, for which provision was made by the relevant articles of the peace 
treaties. This pledge arises from agreements reached between the French, 
Italian and United Kingdom Governments first in Februaiy 1934, then in 
September of the same year and finally at the Stresa Conference in April 
1935, in ^Y^ich# the position was reaffirmed, to consult together in any 
measures to be taken in the case of threats to the integrity and independence 
of Austria. We have fully discharged the pledge of consultation with both the 
French Government and the Italian Government, to whom we made an 
immediate approach when Austrian independence seemed to be threatened by 
recent events. As a result of the consultation with the French Government 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government addressed similar 
protests to the German Government on the action that had been taken. From 
the Italian Government we received no full exposition of their views, but their 
attitude has been defined with great precision in the statement issued on 
behalf of the Italian Government, which appears in the press to-day. It is 
quite untrue to suggest that we have ever given Germany our assent or our 
encouragement to the effective absorption of Austria into the German Reich. 
We had, indeed, never refused to recognise the special interest that 
Germany had in the development of relations between Austria and herself, 
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' having regard to the close affinities existing between the tw'o countries. But on 
every ocGasion on which any representative of His Majesty’s Government has 
had^ opportunities to discuss these matters with representatives of the German 
Government it has. always been made plain that His Majesty’s Government 
would strongly disapprove of the application to the solution of these' problems 
of violent methods. It must have, as I have constantly pointed out to the 
House, a damaging influence upon general confidence in Europe. In ap-. 
praising recent events it is necessary to face facts, however 'we may judge 
them, however we may anticipate that they will react upon tlie international 
position as it exists' to-day. , The hard fact , is — and of its truth every hon. 
Member can judge for himself— that nothing could have arrested' this action 
by Germany unless we and others with us had been prepared to use force to 
prevent it'' 

I imagine that according to the temperament of the individual the events 
which are in our minds to-day will be the cause of regret, of sorrow, perhaps 
of indignation. They cannot be regarded by His Majesty’s Government with 
indifference or equanimity. They are bound to have effects which cannot yet 
be measured. The immediate result must be to intensify the sense of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity in Europe. Unfortunately, while the policy of ap- 
peasement would lead to a relaxation of the economic pressure under which 
many countries are suffering to-day, what has just occurred must inevitably 
retard economic recovery and, indeed, increased care will be required to 
ensure that marked deterioration does not set in. 

This is not a moment for hasty decisions or for careless words. We must 
consider the new situation quickly, but with cool judgment. I am confident 
that we shall be supported in asking that no one, whatever his preconceived 
notions may be, will regard himself as excluded from any extension of the 
national effort which may be called for. As regards our defence programmes, 
we have always made it clear that they were flexible and that they would 
have to be reviewed from time to time in the light of any development in the 
international situation. It would be idle to pretend that recent events do not 
constitute a change of the kind that we had in mind. Accordingly we have 
decided to make a fresh review, and in due course we shall announce what 
further steps we may think it necessary to take. 


No. 80 

Sir jV". Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March jj, 12.15 p*m,) 

No. 1 15 Telegraphic: by telephone [-ff 2608 j 157 jfl 

The Chancellor’s entry into Vienna naturally dwarfs all other news this 
morning, but the Prime Minister’s speech is fully reported, only the condem- 
natory passages being omitted or slurred. 
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' Comment is for the most part moderate, obviously with a view to' a feceilt 
: criticism of the British press. 

The ^Volldscher Beobachter’ says that the statement must be disappointing 
for certain people in Paris who liad founded great hopes on it with regard to ' 
the future attitude of the Western Powers to Central Europe. The intimations 
of further rearmament are not surprising to those who remember the methods 
used to make the original measures acceptable. Exception is taken to Mr. 
Chamberlain^s suggestion that the Nazis feared a plebiscite — they only feared 
a dishonest Schuschnigg plebiscite and now there will be an honest one on^ 
April 10 — and to his statement that the German action has increased the 
feeling of uncertainty in^ Europe. What gives great satisfaction is his affir- 
mation that nothing but force could have prevented the unification of 
Germany and Austria — ^for this is how the remark in question is interpreted. 

The ‘Bdrsen Zeitung’s’ remarks are on very similar lines. As for Germany 
fearing a plebiscite, Mr. Chamberlain should have listened to the rejoicings 
on the Vienna wireless yesterday to learn how the Austrians really feel. As 
regards the feeling of uncertainty in Europe, that was the result of the 
unnatural peace treaties and peace has followed where they have been set 
aside. So it will be [with] the return of Austria to the Reich. 

Like the Wolkischer Beobachter’ the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’' sug- 
gests that the Prime Minister exploited the occasion for armaments propa- 
ganda. The British character it adds is too cold to appreciate the national 
fervour behind the events in Austria. 

The ‘Essener National Zeitung’ alone departs somewhat from the general 
attitude of restraint. Its remarks are on the same lines but it accuses the 
Prime Minister of being actuated by consideration of parliamentary tactics. 
With regard to his reference to the peace treaties it says ‘least of all that the 
English Prime Minister said will Germany worry about the quotations from 
the treaty clauses. We are today further than ever before from Versailles, 
Geneva and St. Germain and can only smile, now that Austria is part of 
Germany, at Mr. Chamberlain^s reminder that Austria was a member of the 
League aijd had certain obligations. That Austria, as Mr. Chamberlain will 
have recognised, no longer exists. God knows it was foolish and superfluous 
to speak of it. . . . 

‘Anyway, all future attempts at intervention in a purely internal German 
affair which England may attempt out of loyalty to the League will meet with 
the strongest resistance from the Reich and wiU certainly be stigmatised as 
blind and foolish by history. Three weeks ago, on the occasion of the change 
at the Foreign Office the English Prime Minister announced a realist policy 
and repeatedly defended a common sense attitude. Germany wonders 
whether after Monday’s interlude he will return thereto.’ 


No* 81 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 8a^ pM,) 
Mo. 84 Telegraphic [R sSyf 162/ 12} 

vAm% March 15^ igsS^ 6.40 p.m. 

: Your telegram No. 77.^ ' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me meeting of French National Defence 
Gommitteej mentioned in my immediately preceding telegram^'^ was origin- 
ally summoned only in order to supply answer to your question to French 
Ambassador as to French conception of rendering assistance to Czecho- 
slovakia, , 

M. Paul-Boncour urged that His Majesty^s Government should declare 
publicly thad if Germany attacked Czechoslovakia und France went to 
latter's assistance, Great Britain would stand by France. 

I gave my personal opinion that the 'Germans were unlikely, in view of 
French and Russian alliances' with Czechoslovakia, to proceed with the same 
simplicity and brutality as with defenceless Austria, 

I thought it '.more probable that German absorption ' of Czechoslovakia 
might well come about by terribly severe economic pressure, forcing the 
Czechoslovakians themselves to ask for some Customs Union with Germany. 

In any case, again speaking personally, I tliought the French should not 
press His Majesty’s Government unduly to make a declaration that they 
. could not make in advance. Controversy on the subject might arise in Great 
Britain and this would be unfortunate, and would only give satisfaction to the 
Germans. 

I do not pretend to have convinced M. Paul-Boncour, 

Repeated to Prague. 

^ Not printed. This telegram of March I2 summarised the conversation between Lord 
Halifax and the French Ambassador reported in No. 62. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of March 15 Sir E. Phipps reported a conversation with 
M. Paul-Boncour with regard to the gravity of the situation in Spain. M. Paul-Boncour said 
that the French Committee of National Defence was meeting later in the afternoon to con- 
sider this situation. He also suggested that His Majesty’s Government shoidd take into 
consideration the possibility of mediation. 

No. 82 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. 525 [i? 2610I162I12] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March /J, IP38 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called at the Foreign Office on March 14th and 
left the attached note about Czechoslovakia. He enquired whether the state- 
ment which was to be made in Parliament on that date would deal with the 
future policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards Austria, and more 
particularly as regards Czechoslovakia. M. Corbin was informed that the 



statement was still under discussion but that it would probably deal with' past,; 
events and the present position rather than with future policy.' As regards 
' Czechoslovalda, it was understood that the Prime Minister would read out 
, and take note of the assurances which had been recently given to the Czecho- 
. Slovak Government by Field-Marshal Goring and Freiherr von Neurath. 
But' beyond that it was doubtful whether anything further would be said as 
regards the problem of Czechoslovakia. 

2. M. Corbin then said that the French Government were very anxious 
as to what might , happen between Germany and Czechoslovalda in the ', 
immediate future. In' spite of Field-Marshal Goring’s'and Freiherr von 
Neiiratli’s assurances an incident might at any moment be provoked^ either -: 
on the frontier or by the Sudetendeutschen in the country, which might 
.precipitate an immediate crisis. 

3. The new French Foreign Minister was going to repeat in the Chamber 
M. Delbos’ recent statement, to the effect that France was resolved to carry 
out her treaty obligations if Czechoslovakia were attacked. The French 
Government feared, however, that if the statements of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the present crisis contained no indication of the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Government in the event of such an attack, their silence might be 
interpreted, not merely in Germany but throughout Europe, as implying that 
they were disinterested and were prepared to acquiesce in whatever hap- 
pened. This might have disastrous results, and the French Government 
sincerely hoped that His Majesty’s Government would carefully weigh this 
very important consideration when they further examined the problem of 
Czechoslovakia. 

I am, etc. 

Halifax 

Enclosure IN No. 82 

AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, k I3 mars^ 

Malgre les assurances donn^es par le Reich au Ministre de Tcheco- 
slovaquie a Berlin, le Gouvernement fran^ais nourrit de serieuses appre- 
hensions sujet de la situation actuelle de la Tchecoslovaquie. II est 
impossible en efiet de ne pas remarquer I’accumulation des troupes alle- 
mandes en Autriche, qui depasse de beaucoup le nombre necessaire pour de 
simples operations de police. En second lieu, I’offre du Gouvernemeiit 
allemand de retirer ses troupes a quinze kilometres de la frontiere si Farmee 
tchecoslovaque effectuait un retrait analogue, ne peut etre prise an serieux, 
les troupes motoiisees pouvant franchir cette distance en quelques moments. 
Reste enfin Fagitation entretenue parmi les Aliemands des Sudetes, qui pent 
toujours constituer une preparation a un coup de force. Dans ces conditions 
on peut se demander si les assurances donnees a M. Mastny ne sent pas 
destinees a endormir I’opinion publique des Puissances occidentales. La 
situation actuelle nous commande en tout cas d’exercer la plus grande 
vigilance et de marquer avec la plus grande nettete nos intentions au cas oil 
un conflit viendrait k 6clater entre I’AUemagne et la Tchecoslovaquie. 



, m.m , 

f - Viscount Halifax to Sir E, Phipps [Paris] 

Mo. 530 [R 26721162112] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, ig^S 

Sir, 

The, French Ambassador called to see me this afternoon. He said that he 
had no doubt that His Majesty’s Government would recognise, as did the 
French Government, how critical was the present situation, and the French 
Government felt that at any moment events might occur which would call for 
, the most urgent decision. I should no doubt have seen the statements made 
by Delbos a few days ago as to the immediate action that France would 
take ill the event of any aggression being perpetrated on Czechoslovakia, and 
it was the intention of the new Foreign Minister to repeat this statement of 
policy at the earliest opportunity. He did not wish to put any question to me 
which might at the present moment be one not within the power of His 
Majesty’s Government to answer, although I should have no doubt in my 
mind as to what the question was. 

2. He then proceeded to enquire for what reason it had been that the 
Prime Minister, in making his statement in Parliament yesterday with regard 
to German assurances given to Czechoslovakia, had not mentioned that we 
had, as his Excellency understood, at once informed the German Govern- 
ment that we took note of these assurances and had sought their authority to 
make them public. I told him that the Prime Minister’s statement had, of 
necessity, been hurriedly drafted and that no significance attached to the 
omission of the particular point he mentioned from it, nor indeed did I 
clearly see in what way the assurances would have been reinforced by its 
inclusion. His Excellency said that he did attach some importance to the 
point he had made, for the reason, as he expressed it, that a contract between 
two persons was invested with a more solemn character if it was concluded in 
the presence of a witness. We should have contributed something of the 
same kind to the German assurances to Czechoslovalda if we ha 4 formally 
published the action that we had taken in regard to them. 

3. I told him that on this last point that he had mentioned I should be very 
ready to supplement what the Prime Minister had said in the sense that the 
Ambassador had indicated in a speech I should have to make in the House of 
Lords to-morrow,^ and he said he would be grateful if this could be done. 

^ In the House of Lords^ on Wednesday March 16, Lord Halifax said : ‘It is true, as I 
stated in the House on Monday, that certain assurances have been given to the Czechoslovak 
Government by the German Government. When I learned of those assurances I at once 
took steps to convey to the German Government that His Majesty^s Government took note 
of them and would be glad of the German Government’s permission to communicate them to 
Parliament. That permission having been accorded, I placed Your Lordships, as my right 
honourable friend the Prime Minister placed another place, in possession of the actual term 
of the assurances so given. By these assurances, solemnly given and more than once repeated, 
we naturally expect the German Government to abide. And if indeed they desire to see 
European peace maintained, as I earnestly hope they do, there is no quarter of Europe in 



.■■With regard to the question' that :he had not asked^ I^told him that I- need:, 
not assure Mm how much these matters were in the mind of His Majesty^s 
. Governmentj but that I was not at present in a position to say more. I added 
that I had mentioned to the Prime Minister the suggestion that I had thrown 
out in our last conversation,^ that it might be useful to have a consultation : 
with French Ministers here upon the general situation. The Prime Minister 
was disposed to welcome the suggestion, but it seemed both to him and to me 
that it would be well to wait a few days to see whether themew Government , 
in France was securely established. His Excellency, agreed, saying that M,., 
Blum would, in his opinion, get a majority on Thursday, but that, whatever 
: Government was in office, ■ French policy in this matter would remain the, 
same. 

4. I finally spoke to him in general terms upon the great importance that 
we attached to everytMng possible being done to facilitate progress on the 
Non-Intervention Committee. We had, as he knew, connected our Italian 
conversations with a settlement of the Spanish issue, and it was for this reason 
that we were particularly anxious to make as much progress with the work of 
the Non-Intervention Committee as would enable us to test by actual per- 
formance the value of Italian assurances. He said that he of course appre- 
ciated the point, and said that the French Government would do everything 
that they could, though the matter presented considerable difficulty for them. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax 

which it is more vital that undertakings should be scrupulously respected.’ See Pari. Deb., 
5th Ser,, H. of L., VoL 108, cols. 178-82. 

2' See No. 62. 

No.84 

Sir E. Phipps [Paris) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 16) 

Mo. 16^ Saving^ : Telegraphic \R 

PARIS, MzrrA jj, 

A semi-official announcement published throughout the French Press of 
March 15 states that the first person received by M. Paul-Boncour after 
taking over the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was the Czechoslovak Minister, 
M. Osusky. M. Blum, wishing to emphasise the importance of this meeting, 
had insisted on it taking place at the Presidence du Gonseil, where M. Osusky 
was received simultaneously by the Head of the Government and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs.^ " 

There the semi-official announcement ends, but it is universally accepted 
that MM. Blum and Paul-Boncour renewed to M. Osusky previous French 
assurances that Czechoslovakia can count on France’s military assistance in 
the event of her being attacked by Germany. Writing in the Tetit Parisien’ ^ 

^ Telegrams with this designation were normally sent by diplomatic bag. 



this morning M. Luden Bourgues adds that MM. Blum and Paul-Boncour, 
furthermore and for the first time, examined with the Czechoslovak represen- 
tative the practical form which such assistance might take; and that the bases 
for a common Franco-Czechoslovak defence policy having thus been laid, it 
is probable that the ConseU. Superieur de la Dtfense Nationale will consider 
the matter very shortly. 

It is widely reported in the Press that instructions were sent to the French 
Ambassador in London to inform His Majesty’s Government of the decisions 
taken at the meeting with M. Osusky; and that M. Corbin carried out his 
instructions so that the Prime Minister was informed before the Debate 
opened in the House of Commons on March 14. 

For this reason special interest has been taken here in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
references to Czechoslovakia. Though there is some underlying disappoint- 
ment at the fact that these were not explicit as to the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in the event of a German aggression against Czechoslovakia, his 
remarks are nevertheless felt to justify belief in the possibility of interesting 
developments in British policy in this respect. 

Copy sent to Berlin and Prague. 

No. 85 

Viscount Ckilston [Moscow) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 16) 

Ro. ^2 Telegraphic \R 26^3 j 162 1 12] 

nosaaw, March i§, jg^S 

In a conversation which I had with M. Litvinov today he said that he was 
sure that Herr Hitler having now annexed Austria was not going to stop there 
and would soon proceed to deal with Czechoslovakia. His plan regarding 
Austria had been laid some time ago: Dr. Schuschnigg’s proposal for a 
plebiscite was the pretext for action, but some other pretext would anyhow 
have been found. He (M. Litvinov) did hot know what plan or method Herr 
Hitler would use towards Czechoslovakia. In the event of a military attack 
on her France of course was under obligation to go to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia. As to Soviet pact with the latter it was dependent upon that 
of France. He believed Herr Hitler was not afraid of any active opposition 
owing to the weakness shown by Great Britain and France in various stages of 
German menace in the past and the absence of collective security and failure 
of the League Powers to make a front against the aggressors. On the other 
hand I must say that I am just informed confidentially that M. Litvinov 
yes terday told one of my colleagues that he did not think Herr Hitler had as 
yet any intention of a move upon Czechoslovakia. 


No.86 ■ 

. Mf.Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 17 ; ■ 
No. ly Saving: Telegraphic [R 273511621121 

PRAGUE, March /j, igg 8 

' Having liquidated Austria, the Government of the Reich will doubtless 
soon tackle the next item on their programme, Czechoslovakia. 

'2. How precisely they will proceed it is impossible to prophesy, but the 
indications are that they will at first seek to achieve their aims by friendly ; 
diplomacy rather than by physical or economic terrorism. Later on they may . 
attempt , to use Henlein as the Seyss-Inquart of Czechoslovakia, or at least of 
the Sudeten areas. In any case, it seems necessary to assume that no scruples 
mil deter them from pursuing their aims by fair means or foul. What those 
aims are can only be guessed, but, apart from the Sudeten German question, 
they can hardly be less than that Czechoslovakia should neutralise herself like 
Switzerland, Belgium or even Poland. 

3. During my interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs on March 
12 Dr. Krofta said that, of course, Czechoslovakia would welcome some 
definite promise of support from His Majesty’s Government, but he evidently 
thought this would not be forthcoming, and perhaps feared that an attempt to 
obtain it might estrange British sympathy. ^ My impression is that the Czecho- 
slovak Government, while very anxious in regard to the future and possibly 
somewhat divided in their counsels, stiU believe they can continue with their 
present policy so long as they can count on France as an ally, and so long as 
France in her turn counts on early, if not immediate, British support if she 
involves herself in hostilities with Germany over Czechoslovakia. 

4. If, therefore. His Majesty’s Government feel justified in accepting such 
commitments or risks as will enable Czechoslovakia, when the test comes, to 
preserve her complete independence against brute force or economic stran- 
gulation, the sooner Germany can be convinced that if she tried to intimidate 
Czechoslovakia, she will be barking up the wrong tree, the better. 

5. At tjie same time, I feel bound to draw attention to the misgivings that 
fill my mind as to the practicability of such a policy. There seems no certainty 
that any warning we might give would deter Germany from a resort to force, 
while by encouraging the Czechoslovak Government to resist any form of 
compromise it might even render a clash more inevitable. Should war come, 
nothing that we or France could do would save Czechoslovakia from being 
overrun, and all we could hope to achieve would be to restore after a lengthy 
struggle a status quo which had already proved unacceptable and which, even 
if restored, would probably again prove unworkable. For even if the Reich 
eventually ceased to be inspired by the Nazi ambitions revealed in "Mein 

^ In an earlier account of this interview on March 12, Mr. Newton reported that Dr, 
Krofta was perturbed at Herr Hitler’s references to the Holy Roman Empire, since Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia had been among its historic provinces, and ‘he evidently feared that 
Reich had it particularly in mind to include Czechoslovakia in a Confederation which 
would, of course, be dominated by the Reich*. 


Kampf’, Germany would, I fear, never rest content with a potentially hostile 
Czechoslovakia thrust into her flank, and would only await some oppor- 
tunity to force Czechoslovakia from a political position which does not seem 
to me to be one of natural stability. 

6. A further consideration is whether, apart from protection against mili- 
tary invasion, we can effectively help Czechoslovakia to resist the economic 
pressure which Germany is now presumably in a position to apply. 

7. If my misgivings are justified and if I am right in thinking that, having 
regard to her geographical situation, her history and the racial divisions of her 
population, Czechoslovakia’s present political position is not permanently 
tenable, it will be no kindness in the long run to try to maintain her in it. We 
should rather make it as easy for her as possible to adjust her position to the 
circumstances of post-war Europe while she can still do so in more favourable 
conditions than will obtain later. This may be a hard saying, but, if it is right, 
it would seem prudent for ourselves, and fair to France and Czechoslovakia, 
to convey to them a timely warning, doing so, of course, in such a friendly and 
confidential manner as will not handicap Czechoslovakia in the adjustment of 
her relations with Germany. Should France, nevertheless, think it worth 
while to try to perpetuate the statm quo in her own interests, I submit that she 
should do so with her own strength, and that His Majesty’s Government are 
entitled to decline the risk of involving Great Britain in a fresh war in order to 
shore up the present position if it is one which seems to us fundamentally 
unsound. 

8 . I fully realise that there is a great deal to be said on the other side of the 
argument. From the point of view of personal sympathy, I should be only too 
pleased if, on a review of wider considerations than those with which I am 
here concerned, His Majesty’s Government found it possible to adopt a policy 
which would maintain Czechoslovak independence without any impairment. 
For the Czechs, unlike the Austrians, know what they want, and, if sufficiently 
backed, would probably be prepared to fight for it. But I am anxious tliat in 
framing the policy of His Majesty’s Government the foregoing considerations 
shall be given due weight on the long view.® 

(Repeated to Berlin and Paris.) 

* On March 17 (tdegram No. 123 sent at 12.15 p.m.) Sir N. Henderson telegraphed: 
‘I share unreservedly and in all respects views expressed by Mr. Newton in this telegram.’ 

No. 87 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March ig) 

No. 253 [R 2959I137I3] 

BERLIN, March rj, 1938 

My Lord, 

Although the violation of Austrian independence is now past history, it may 
be useful to place on record the events of the nth March, as seen from this 
post. 

2. Dr, Schuschnigg broadcast his intention to hold a plebiscite in Austria 
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. on the evening of the 9th March. ' The German press- made' 'mention' of Iiis/ 
speech until the evening of the loth, when it was obvious that it, had been,, 
received here with uncompromising hostility.. In the course of that day Hert' 
'ffi decided on immediate action, and by the morning of the nth I was 
informed by His Majesty's consul-general at Munich that mobilisation had 
■ been ordered in Bavaria a.rid that troops were advancing towards the Austrian 
. frontier. By the following day those troops had actually entered Vienna, V 

3. As soon as the news of troop movements reached me, I asked my 
military attache, to call at the War Office and ascertain the facts of the , case 
and, in Herr von Ribbentrop's ' absence, I requested Baron von Neurath 

, urgently ' to receive me. The latter replied that he could not receive me before 
5: p.m., and the former told Colonel Mason-MacFarlane that no troop move- 
ments had been issued by the Ministry for War. It was not till the late after- 
noon that the latter summoned the military attache again, apologised for the 
incorrect version given earlier in the day and made some grudging admissions 
regarding troop movements. 

4. In the course of the morning I received the instructions contained in 
your telegram No. 73, Hn which you left it to my discretion whether I should 
convey them to Herr Hitler himself. I felt convinced that the latter would 
find some plausible excuse for postponing my interview with him till it was 
too late, and I consequently decided that it was better that I should first see 
Baron von Neurath as I had already arranged to do. I have, in fact, no doubt 
but that I should have received from Hitler an answer on the same lines as 
that returned by Mussolini to the French representative at Rome. 

5. During the morning I saw both the French Ambassador, whom I 
informed of the action which I was taking, and also the Austrian Minister, to 
whom I promised to speak to Baron von Neurath in the sense of the instruc- 
tions which he had himself received from Vienna. 

6. I did so, in fact, when I called on Baron von Neurath at 5 p.m. I 
communicated to the latter the texts of your telegrams Nos. 70 and 71,^ and 
impressed upon him the extreme gravity of the situation, I requested him to 
communicate the texts which I left with him and the substance of my own 
representations to the Chancellor without delay, and at the same time I 
warned him that, if Germany took the action which I feared that she was 
contemplating, its effect would be irretrievably to damage Germany's reputa- 
tion in British eyes and effectually put an abrupt end to our efforts to improve 
relations. 

7. Baron von Neurath himself undoubtedly appreciated the inadvisability 
both of the employment of brute force and of alienating British public opinion, 
but he was completely recalcitrant on the subject of Dr. Schuschnigg and 
would listen to none of my arguments in his favour. He constantly repeated 
that the holding of a plebiscite at such brief notice constituted a direct 
provocation which rendered it impossible for reasonable people like himself to 
restrain any longer the extremist elements which surrounded the Chancellor. 



8. I had visited Baron von Neurath in his private villa, but, when our 
conversation was over, he accompanied me as far as the Chancellery with a 
view to talcing immediate action on my representations. After seeing him, I 
still had some hope that extreme measures would be avoided, since he assured 
me that all that the German Government demanded was that the plebiscite 
should be postponed for a fortnight. He made no mention even of insistence 
on Dr. Schuschnigg’s retirement. 

9. On my return to the Embassy I learnt of the demand for the resignation 
of the Austrian Chancellor and of your language to Herr von Ribbentrop on 
this subject. I at once addressed an urgent note to Baron von Neurath at the 
Chancellery in accordance with the instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 77.^ A few hours later I received your telegram No. 79^^ in regard to the 
definite ultimatum which was reported to have been addressed by Germany 
to the Austrian Government. In conformity with the instructions therein, I 
addressed a second note to Baron von Neurath pointing out that, if this report 
were correct, His Majesty’s Government felt bound to register a protest in the 
strongest terms against such use of coercion, backed by force, against an 
independent State in order to create a situation incompatible with its national 
independence. I further informed the Minister that you had already made it 
clear to Herr von Ribbentrop in London that such action was bound to 
produce the gravest reaction, the issues of which it was impossible to foretell. 

10. The French Ambassador received instructions to join with me in this 
protest, and did so in identical terms. 

11. By this time it was 10 p.m. and as I had previously accepted an 
invitation to a large party which was being given by Field-Marshal Goring 
at the ‘Haus der Flieger’, I decided to attend it. Meanwhile, I learnt that 
Dr. Schuschnigg had resigned, and that Dr. Seyss-Inquart had taken over 
charge at Vienna and in a wireless broadcast had foreshadowed the possible 
entry of German troops into Austria. 

12. The performance — which for all my foreign colleagues and myself was 
a most unpleasant experience — began with a concert and a ballet, but as soon 
as the music was over I found an opportunity to talk alone with the field- 
marshal. I described to him the terms of the urgent note which I had just 
addressed to Baron von Neurath warning the German Government of the 
reactions which would certainly be aroused in England by any forcible action 
against Austria, and I made it clear to him that the consequences might be 
extremely dangerous. The field-marshal denied that his Government had 
sent any ultimatum at all to Austria. It was, he said, an ultimatum presented 
to an Austrian by Austrians. I told him frankly that no one would believe 
that. He was offended and asked me to believe the word of honour of the 
second man in Germany, namely, himself. At the same time, he admitted 
that ‘of course’ there had been telephonic communications between Vienna 
and Berlin. He added that the only condition laid by Hitler himself had been 
in regard to the readmission into Austria of the Austrian Nazis in Germany. 


::Tiie field-marshal used the same arguments, as, Baron von Meurath 'had done 
, as to acti.on having been forced' on Hitler by Dr. Schuschiiigg’S' failure to abide 
by the Berchtesgaden agreement. He gave the official German version of the 
sequence of events which had led up to Dr. Schuschnigg’s resignation and his 
replacement by Seyss-Inquart^ and concluded by stating that the latter had ' 
asked for the assistance of German troops, which would accordingly be 
crossing the frontier that night. 

13. I told the field-marshal that I was appalled at the consequences which 
'Blight ensue from such unjustifiable measures of interference with an in- 
dependent country, and said that, speaking personally, I should not like to:, 
guarantee that war might not result. He replied that it waS' too late to modify : 

: the decisions which had already been taken and attempted to justify the in- 
vasion on the ground that Seyss-Inquart feared trouble from the communistic 
elements of Vienna New Town, ^ who, he said, had been armed by the mayor. 
The one thing which Hitler wished to avoid was, he said, bloodshed, and this 
could only be warranted by a display of overwhelming force. He assured me, 
however, that as soon as the position was normal again, the German troops 
would be withdrawn, and that, thereafter, free elections would be held 
whereby Austria could decide her own fate. There was, he added, no doubt 
whatsoever as to which way she would decide. I agreed, under pressure of 
German bayonets and S.S. men, but the field-marshal repeated that the 
troops would be withdrawn before the plebiscite took place. 

14. Throughout the conversation the field-marshal was clearly nervous 
and ill at ease. At the same time it was quite obvious that all verbal protest 
was unavailing, and that, even had he been willing to pause, Hitler had made 
up his mind and was not to be deterred even by force. Goring kept reverting 
to Hitler’s own Austrian origin, to his determination not to allow Austrian 
lives to be sacrificed and to his resentment against what he described as 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s betrayal of Germanism. To this last I replied that what 
Dr, Schuschnigg may have done was no excuse, and that, even if he had 
behaved foolishly, it did not justify Germany’s bullying a small nation and 
risking thereby the peace of the whole of Europe. In this latter connexion 
Goring mentioned to me that he had given the most formal assurances to the 
Czechoslovak Minister of German goodwill towards his country* 

I have &c,, 

■ NEvmE Henderson, : 

s The reference here appears to be to Wiener Neustadt, 

No. 88 

SirJ{. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 16^ loa^aM.) 

M. xx8 Telegraphic: by telephone [R ^675/157/5] 

BEREIN, March iff, jpjff 

I hear from a German source that German Nazi Extremists have taken 
complete control in Austria and that all Austrians, even Austrian Nazis, arc ^ 
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being pushed into the background. There have been numerous, arrests all, 
over, Austria and it is feared that a policy of vengeance may be pursued 
against Dr. Schuschnigg' and his supporters. 

,' I' am doing all I can privately here both with Baron von Neurath and 
■Field-Marshal Goring, to whom I wrote personal letter yesterday morning: 
regarding; treatment of Schuschnigg etc. in which I made it clear that I was, 
acting on my own initiative. I believe moderate elements intend to' urge^ on 
Hitler advisability of showing generous toleration and of allowing Austrians 
some say in the Government of their own country. But these efforts are 
bound to fail if Hitler is represented abroad as having been subjected to, 
foreign pressure. 


CHAPTER II 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to possible German action against Czechoslovakia: 
approach to French and Czechoslovak Governments 
(March i6-April 26, 1938) 

No. 89 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 16, 7,0 p.m.) 

No. gi Telegraphic: by telephone [R syosj 162(12} 

PRAGUE, March 16, iggS 

Czechoslovakian General Staff have received following substantiated 
reports regarding German military activity. 

A. Excessive number of reservists of various classes have been called up 
for training especially in Bavaria and Saxony. 

B. Reserve remounts and mechanical transport have been remustered in 
Bavaria, Saxony and Silesia. 

G. Reserve officers in Saxony and Bavaria have been called up. 

D. Militia units have been identified in frontier zones of Bavaria and 
Saxony. 

E. Troops have been concentrated in frontier regions at Zinnwald, 
Annaberg, Weiden and Cham. 

F. Frontier garrisons have been placed on a footing of preparedness. 

G. Strength of troops now in Austria appears far in excess of requirements. 
German Military Attache was informed by General Staff this morning of these 
reports and invited to explain how they tallied with assurances to Czecho- 
slovak Minister. In reply he denied knowledge of any abnormal measures 
beyond those required for dealing with Austrian situation and gave personal 
reaffirmation of Field-Marshal Goring’s assurances. He stated that German 
troops now in Austria consisted only of four infantry divisions and one Panzer 
division which in his opinion was not excessive. These statements he con- 
firmed later in the day after telephoning to the War Office in Berlin. 

General Staff do not believe measures referred to in paragraph one con- 
stitute any immediate danger to this country. They are however concerned 
over apparently unnecessary increase in German forces in Austria as well as 
over following points : 

(A) An unconfirmed report that 8th army corps at Breslau has been placed 
in a state of readiness. 

(B) An unaccountable diminution in active German wireless transmission 
intercepted by Czechs. This had previously been fuUy occupied in reporting 
troop movements in Austria. 
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(C) The fact that Grenzschutz has been conspicuously less active and in 
some areas has been withdrawn. 

Though General Staff feel some disquiet they have decided to take no 
measures as yet which might be regarded as provocative by Germany such as 
calling up of any class of reservists or moving troops. 

Air Attache is informed by General Staff that Minister for Foreign Affairs 
asked German Minister for similar explanation to that asked from German 
Military Attach^. German Minister after enquiring from Berlin repeated 
assurance that Germany had no designs whatever against Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 


No. 90 

The Soviet Ambassador in London to Viscount Halifax^ 
{Ci935l95l62\ 

LONDON^ March 
Sir, 

I have the honour to draw your attention to the text of a statement 
(attached hereto) made to-day by the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
M. M. Litvinoff to the representatives of the press in Moscow. 

I have the honour to point out that the contents of this statement repre- 
sent the point of view of the Soviet Government in regard to the present 
international problems. 

Accept, &c., 

J. Maisky \ ■ 

Enclosure in No. go 

Translation^ March 17, ig^S 

Having entered the League of Nations for the purpose of organised 
collaboration with other peaceful States the Soviet Government has not 
missed^ a single appropriate occasion to recommend the most effective 
guarantees for peace which guarantees it saw^ in the organisation of a system 
of collective security within the framework of the League of Nations as well 
as of regional pacts of mutual assistance against aggressors. The Soviet 
Government has in practice embarked on this path having concluded such a 
pact with France and Czechoslovakia, a pact which^ in the absence of 
aggression does not threaten any state. 

The violations of international obligations of the Covenant of the League 

^ This note was handed to Sir A. Cadogan by M. Maisky on March 17, at 1.20 p.m. 
Sir A, Cadogan minuted that a similar communication was being made in Paris, Washing- 
ton and Prague. 

^ On March 18 the Soviet Ambassador, in a note to Sir A. Cadogan, presented a revised 
version of this translation and described it as ‘the authentic version of M. Litvinovas 
statement’. The emendations which follow are made from this revised translation. 

3 The revised text reads : ‘has never missed*. 

^ The revised text reads : ‘which it saw*. 

, s The revised text reads: ‘such pacts with France and Czechoslovakia, pacts which*v 
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of .Nations and of the, Paris' Briand-Kellogg Pact which have taken place 
during the last four years^ attacks of some states upon others/' have given' 
the Soviet Government opportunities to reveaP not only its negative attitude 
towards these international crimes but also its readiness to take an ' active 
part in all measures directed towards the organisation of collective resistance 
to the. aggressor, disregarding even the inevitable deterioration of its' relations 
with the aggressor. The Soviet Government on these occasions warned that 
international passivity® and impunity of aggression in one instance 'will 
inevitably result in repetitions and multiplication of such incidents. 

The events in the international sphere unfortunately prove the correctness 
of these warnings,^ and they have received new confirmation in the effected^® 
military invasion of Austria and the forcible deprivation of the Austrian 
people of its political, economic and cultural independence. formerly 
cases of aggression have taken place on continents more or less distant from 
Europe or on the fringes of Europe where alongside the interests of the 
victim of aggression only the interests of some of the nearest countries have 
been affected; in this case however the violence has been committed^^ in the 
centre of Europe thus creating an undoubted menace, not only to the eleven 
states now adjacent to the aggressor, but to all European countries and not 
only European. For the time being a menace has been created to the 
territorial inviolability and in any case to the political, economic and 
cultural independence of the small nations, the inevitable enslavement of 
which will however create a prerequisite for pressure and even for attack 
also upon big Powers. 

In the first place there is^^ a menace to Czechoslovakia and the danger — 
and in this direction Kes the contagion of aggression — threatens^® to develop 
into a new international conflict^^ and is already reflected in the tense^^ 
situation which has developed on the Polish-Lithuanian frontier. 

The present international situation puts^® before the peace-loving 
countries and in particular before the big^^ powers the question of their 

^ The revised text reads: ^Briand-Kellogg Pact, and the attacks of some states against 
others which have occurred in the last four years,’. 

^ The revised text reads; ‘have provided the Soviet Government opportunities to demon- 
strate’. 

. ' ■ The revised text reads : ‘inac 

^ The revised text reads: ‘Unfortunately, international developments have justified these 
warnings’.' ■■ ■ . ' ■ , , 

The revised text reads : ‘armed’. 

” The revised text reads: ‘While’. 

The revised text reads : ‘perpetrated’. 

^3 The revised text reads : ‘integrity’. 

*4 The revised text reads: ‘arises’. 

The revised text reads : ‘but owing to the contagious character of the aggression, the 
danger threatens’. 

The revised text reads : ‘new international conflicts’. 

■ -^7 ■ The revised ' text reads ; ^ ‘alarming’* 

The revised text reads: ‘places’. ■ ■ 



..■responsibility for the future fate^® of the "peoples of Europe and elsewhere. 
The Soviet Government being conscious^^ of the obligations devolving upon 

■ it from the Covenant of the League, the Briand-Kellogg Pact and from its 
treaties of mutual assistance concluded with France and Czechoslovakia, I 
am in' a position to state on its behalf that the Soviet Government is on its 

■ part as heretofore prepared to participate in collective actions the scope of 
which should be decided in conjunction with the Soviet Government, and 
which should ' have as its aim the stopping of the further developments of 
aggression and the elimination^^ of the increased danger of a new world 
slaughter.^^ 

The Soviet Government is prepared to commence immediately together 
with other States in the League of Nations or outside of it the consideration^^ 
of practical measures called for by the present circumstances. 

Tomorrow it may be too late, but to-day the time has not yet passed if 
all the States and especially the Great Powers will adopt a firm and ine- 
quivocaps stand in regard to the problems of the collective saving^^ of peace. 

The revised text reads : ‘destiny’. 

The revised text reads : ‘cognisant’. 

22 The revised text reads : ‘actions which would be decided upon jointly with it, and which 
would aim at checking the further development of aggression and at eliminating’. 

23 The revised text reads: ‘massacre’. 

24 The revised text reads : ‘discussion’. 

23 The revised text reads ‘unequivocal’. 

2^ The revised text reads: ‘problem of the collective salvation’. 

N0.91 ., 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 2.25 pm.) 

No. 32 Telegraphic [i? 2ygi 1 162 1 12I 

PRAGUE, March 1338^ 1.30 p.m. 

My despatch No. 57.^ 

Henlein has published appeal to all Sudeten Germans to join Sudeten 
German party pointing to events in Austria as showing that by unity and . , P 
a people will triumph over all methods of force and injustice. Translation 
follows by air mail. Party’s press office has also announced that new members 
will only be admitted up to May 31 after which new enrolments will be 
indefinitely stopped. 

German Agrarian party held meeting yesterday at which it was decided to 
sever connexion with central office of German Activist parties. This party at 
the same time announced its intention to present to parliament immediately 
four bills providing amongst other things for national self-administration in 
cultural, economic and social policy and in administration. 

Repeated to Berlin, 

^ Not printed. In this despatch Mr. Newton gave the views of Herr Jaksch, deputy- 
chairman of the Sudeten German Social Democratic party. 

* The text is here uncertain. 



Nq.92 

• ; Viscount Chilston {Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received. March/if- ^ 
No, X? Telegraphic [i? 

MO^ww^ March 
. M 

^Authoritative spokesman' referred to in British wireless of March i 6 was 
Litvinovj who was interviewed by various foreign journalists at a diplomatic 
reception on March 15 , shortly after I had seen him. Only British correspon- 
dent, in Moscow was . not present .and journalists' accounts of what Litvinov 
really said differ in some respects. He certainly told them that U.S.S.R.; 
would intervene in defence of Czechoslovakia if France did^ and when pressed 
to state hov/^ this would be accomplished in the absence of common frontier, 
he appears to have replied ‘means would be found'. When it was suggested 
that this must involve ‘creation of a corridor' he is said by one journalist to 
have assented, actually repeating these words. According to another account 
he assented more vaguely. One of the correspondent's messages describing 
this statement about a corridor was stopped by the censor but another in 
almost identical terms was later passed. 

In a separate interview a correspondent asked for/ Litvinov merely stated 
‘means would be found'. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, Bucharest. 

^ No. 85. 

2 This sentence was subsequently amended to read: Tn a separate interview with the 
correspondent of “Le Temps’’, Litvinov merely stated “means would be found”.’ 

No. 93 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received March ly^ y.^o p,m,) 

No, i'i'j Telegraphic: by telephone [J? ^SiyjiGsjid] 

BERLIN, March ly^ 

Czech Minister called on me this morning to enquire whether I had any 
information as to whether Herr Hitler would mention, and if so what he 
would say regarding Czechoslovakia in Reichstag tomorrow. He was, he 
said, perturbed at failure of German press to make any reference [to] assurances 
given to him by Field-Marshal Goring as quoted by you and the Prime 
Minister in Parliament. All sorts of rumours were, he added, current and 
there was a general feeling of uneasiness abroad which would certainly be 
aggravated if Hitler failed to mention those assurances in his speech. 

I told Czech Minister that while it should be common sense to believe that 
Hitler as a matter of tactics, if nothing else, would, while glorifying Austrian 
achievement, endeavour tomorrow to allay fears in other cjuarters I could not 
but share to some extent his apprehension. I w^ould not have done so a 
fortnight ago and even now I could hardly imagine that Herr Hitler, having 
just achieved his primary objective, would risk all again for a secondary one 
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before he had consolidated the first and was fully prepared for the second. 
But it was I feared possible that success had gone to his head and even more 
possible that it had gone to the heads of the extremist followers, who might 
carry their leader away with them. 

I gave Czech Minister confidentially an account of various references made 
to his country in conversations with me since March 3 by Hitler, Goring 
and Baron von Neurath and told him that I regarded it as of the utmost 
importance that Czech Government should preserve its sang-froid and do 
nothing which might be construed as provocative. Hitler was always boasting 
about keeping his word, or, if he broke it, found excuses for justifying his 
breach of it. He had just given instance of this as regards Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
plebiscite. He had given his word to Gzechoslovalda this time by the mouth 
of Field-Marshal Goring and it was essential that nothing should be done to 
provide excuse for them to go back on it. At the same time my advice to the 
Czechoslovak Minister was to see Herr von Ribbentrop and to express to him 
the hope that something might be said in Hitler’s speech to reassure public 
opinion in Czechoslovakia. I told him confidentially that Field- Marshal 
Goring had expressed to me appreciation of calmness and reserve displayed 
by Czechoslovak Government last week and suggested that without reference 
to Goring and myself he might propose an allusion in the speech in this sense 
to Czechoslovakia, coupled with confident hope that Austrian question being 
settled, relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia would now improve. 
I added that had I thought it would serve a useful purpose I would have been 
quite willing to make an approach on these lines myself but that I believed 
that intervention, even personal, on my part at this juncture might produce 
the opposite effect to that which was intended. As Czechoslovakia was 
directly affected there could on the other hand be no exception taken to action 
by him on these lines. Czech Minister agreed and said that he himself 
preferred to and would make his representations to the State Secretary rather 
than to the Minister for Foreign Affairs himself. 

Repeated to Prague. 

No. 94 ; : • 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 18, g.go a.m.) 

No. 35 Telegraphic [i? sSgfiSsjis] 

PRAGUE, March 77, g.ig p.m. 

My telegram No. 31.' 

Political Director at Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me March 17 
that the Czechoslovak Government were satisfied that no (? dangerous) 2 
concentrations of German troops were taldng place. 

He was ready to believe assurances of General Goring for the time being 
because in his opinion the German Government were not yet prepared to face 
the risk of provoking general conflagration. 

Repeated to Berlin and Vienna. 

* No. 89. * The text is here uncertain. 
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No .95 

Mf\ Mack ( Vienna) to Viscount Halifax ^ {Received March ig) • ■ 
jVb. i4g Telegraphic [R 2g8gli37l3\ 

March iggS , 

■ Military Attache considers^ and his French and Czechoslovakian colleagues 
agree, that according to present developments here no fresh forward move- 
ment is immediately contemplated by Germany. War material is not being, 
sent up and none of German S.S. and police are being sent,, back. German, 
authorities seem to be acting on the assumption that/af^ accompli is accepted 
and to be consolidating their position by establishing complete German con- 
trol of every branch of the country’s life. 

The first enthusiasm has waned and apart from youth there are few 
cheerful faces to be seen in Vienna. Many Austrian Nazis even who had 
hoped to control the country themselves with German support if required are 
disillusioned. Other Austrians are dispirited and apprehensive while the Jews 
are being treated as in Germany and I have heard many stories of acts of 
brutality committed against them. Unofficial Austrian bands have no doubt 
been active and Biirckel has today issued a strong warning against un- 
authorised house searching and confiscation. Arrests have been numerous 
and are said to run into thousands of various classes : but many are probably 
^protective’. 

While above is the picture in Vienna today there is no doubt huge and 
outwardly enthusiastic crowds will assemble or be assembled whenever 
required. Nor is there any doubt that the plebiscite will be a triumph for its 
organisers. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Rome and Paris. 

No. 96 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 20) 

No. 43 Telegraphic [i? 2373! 162! I2\ 

March ig^ 1338 

M. Benes informed me [on] March 18 that although on March 16 (see my 
telegram No. 3 1 there had been some question whether Germany might not 
be secretly mobilizing he was now satisfied that Czechoslovakia was in no 
immediate danger. General Staff informed the Military Attache this morn- 
ing that they were not anxious concerning German troop movements in the 
vicinity of the Czech frontier. 

President also told me that despite German denials there was no doubt that 
German military aeroplanes had flown over Czechoslovakian territory in five 
cases but only, he believed, for the purposes of reconnaissance to see whether 
mobilization was in fact taking place. 

31N0. 89. 


M, Benes said that at the outset of" the cxisis he liad given immediate 
instructions to prevent any action' military, political or administrative, which 
might be construed in Germany as provocative. These instructions had been 
'and. were being carefully observed. 

' 'Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

No. 97 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 26) 

6g \C 2ii5lig4ili8] 

PRAGUE, March 22^ iggS 

His Majesty’s Minister at Prague presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to 
transmit to him a copy of despatch No. 8 from His Majesty’s consul, Liberec 
(Reichenberg) , of the i gth March, 1 938, respecting the effect of the 'Anschluss’ 
on the Sudeten Germans. 

Enclosure in No. 97 

Consul Pares to Mr. Newton 
No. 8 

March ig^ iggS 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that it is now becoming apparent that the 
^Anschluss’ has set in motion an avalanche of national feeling amongst the 
Sudeten Germans which will soon lead to a united front of all Germans in 
the State and will be hard to control unless the Government is prepared to make 
concessions. The excitement and enthusiasm of everybody is very great 
indeed, arid the feeling is growing that the problem of the Sudeten Germans 
will have to be resolved in the near future. A friend of mine who is attached 
to the 'Reichenberger Zeitung’ was sent by his newspaper to Vienna last 
week-end and, since his return, all his friends, when he meets them in the 
street, shout out to him 'You lucky man!’ Not even the Germans within 
the Reich can have received the news of the 'Anschluss’ with greater joy than 
the people here. Hitler’s recent speeches about Austria, in which he said that 
a tine and genuine popular movement is irresistible in the long run have 
evidently made a deep impression, and the conviction appears to be growing 
that what is true for Austria must also be true for the Sudeten Germans. The 
'Reichenberger Zeitung’, which is non-party and has the reputation of being 
too luke-warm, published a leading article on the i8th March, worded in 
unusually emphatic terms. The article spoke of a 'new and powerful upward 
surge, a new and mighty movement towards unity. . . . We have less under- 
standing than ever for a policy of waiting and promises; w^e want to see deeds 
at last. . . , The Sudeten Germans will no longer yield in the fight for their 
rights.’ Other provincial newspapers of North Bohemia which I have seen 
adopt the same tone. 
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.,"2. The Sudeten German party^ in issuing aii.appeal .for more niembersv 
.has made good use of this new development of public opinion, audit is., plain 
from all reports that there has been an excellent response to .Konrad Henlein's 
summons. In Reiclienbergitself I have had confirmation from more than o.ne ' 
source that a large number of persons have applied for .membership. It is a 
fact, as published in the ‘Zeit^, that the applicants were very numerous on the 
first day and that the supply of application forms gave out, so that the work of ^ 
issuing, membership cards had to be postponed until next week. Even, the ' 
disaffected former members of the Sudeten Germ.an party who resigned to 
join Kasper^ and Jonalds group are apparently eligible forreadmission. I . was. 
'told this by a member of the Aufbruch Group who was visited in his office' by 
a canvasser and was assured that he would be readmitted, notwithstanding 
his recent resignation from the party. Only members who were actually 
expelled are not eligible, but my friend said he believed negotiations were 
being carried on between Kasper and the leaders of the Sudeten German 
party which might end in a reconciliation. No doubt such an arrangement 
would suit the policy and aims of Berlin, since, if Henlein can secure the 
united support of all Germans in this country, he will be able to bring pressure 
to bear upon the Prague Government against which its resistance seems 
almost certain to break down. 

3. The decision of the Bund der Landwirte to withdraw from the central 
Activist agency seems likely to be followed by further developments amongst 
the Activists. Yesterday, I learned that the Reichenberg branch of the 
Christian Socialist party had decided to dissolve itself and to join the Sudeten 
German party. This decision, which is apparently not to be published yet, 
will be laid before the general conference of the Christian Socialist party 
fixed for next Monday. My informant said that it is expected that the whole 
party, under the leadership of its chairman, Senator Hilgenreiner, will 
dissolve itself and declare itself merged in the Sudeten German party. A 
hint of the probable outcome is conveyed in a brief notice published to-day 
by the ^Zeit’, which says that at the conference of the Christian Socialists on 
Monday it is expected that ^even more drastic decisions will be made than 
those of the Bund der Landwirteh The German Social Democrats are the 
least likely to desert the Government, but to-day it is reported that the deputy 
chairman, Jaksch, has resigned all his offices in the party and there can be 
little doubt that, though the outward excuse for his action is alleged to be the 
long-standing jealousy and differences between himself and Minister Czech, ^ 
the real reason is probably his dissatisfaction over the failure of the Activists 
to gain any real concessions from the Czechoslovak Government. 

4. Several newspapers during the past week have published reports of the 
voluntary dissolution of local branches of the Bund der Landwirte and the 
Christian Socialists. Thus, there are good reasons for supposing that the next 

^ Herr Kasper and the ‘Aufbruch* group represented the extreme Nazi standpoint 
amongst the Sudeten Germans in opposition to Herr Henlein. 

^ Dr. Ludwig Czech, leader of the Sudeten German Social Democratic Party, was 
Minister of Health in the Czechoslovak Government. 



feW 'Weeks will see the ereation of a united front of all Germans under the 
.leadership : of the Sudeten German party.^ The Deutscli-Demokratische 
Freiheitsparteij, whose chairman is Senator Kostkaj Mayor of Reichenberg, is 
, not important from the parliamentary point of view^ but it has had com 
: siderable influence in the municipality up to the present. Pressure is being 
, brought to bear on officials in the town administration of Reichenberg who 
' belong to this party^ and they are being urged to resign. It is not improbable 
that they will allow themselves to be persuaded, and if this should happen on 
■ a large scale an awkward situation might arise. The existing town adminis- 
tration in Reichenberg has been unpopular for several years, and has taken 
no pains to conciliate the opposition, but has rather aggravated it. If the 
Sudeten German party could show that the mayor had not even sufficient 
members in his party to staff the city offices, the agitation for his resignation 
and new elections might well become intense. The only alternative would be 
the appointment of a Czech Government commissioner, which would be 
worse than anything. The mayor considers it his duty as a German to remain 
in his office in order to avoid such a situation, but his attitude finds no sym- 
pathy in the town, I describe the state of affairs in detail because the problem 
of municipal elections is a very difficult and dangerous one at the present time, 
and because it is clear that if the Sudeten German party were now provided 
with such an excellent opportunity of presenting to the Sudeten Germans and 
the world at large a glaring instance of the anti-democratic practice of the 
Czechoslovak Government, this would be enough, under present disturbed 
conditions, to bring the excitement of the Sudeten Germans to the boiling 
point. Reichenberg has a symbolic importance for them, and it is regarded 
as their principal town. The cry that people there were being denied their 
elementary democratic rights would provide a good parallel to the charges of 
oppression levelled against Schuschnigg in Austria. 

5. Yesterday I called upon the mayor and was surprised to see a great 
change in him. He appeared thoroughly and perhaps unnecessarily alarmed. 
He even said that he feared the townspeople might ^storm the town hallh 
This idea sounds fantastic, but he was quite serious in his belief that it might 
happen at any time. Last week he made a rather pugnacious speech in the 
Senate which has made him extremely unpopular here even among his own 
party friends and supporters. He declares that his statements have been 
misrepresented, but, be that as it may, he was most warmly booed and 
hissed when his name was mentioned by Rudolf Sandner in the large meeting 
of the Sudeten German party held here last Sunday. The 'Zeit’ yesterday 
demanded his resignation, and added that '^it is intolerable that he should 
remain in officeh On Sunday the Minister of Social Welfare, Ing. Necas, 

3 On March 23 (telegram No. 37 Saving) Mr. Newton reported that 'the German 
Agrarian Partf have now, announced their decision to leave the Government and to amal- 
gamate with the Sudeten German Party’, and on March 25 (telegram No. 43 Saving) that 
'the German Christian Socialist Party decided yesterday to leave the Government . . . the 
party will now make a common front with the Sudeten Deutsche Parly, but, unlike the 
German Agrarians, the Christian Socialists maintain their independent organisation’. 
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visited the mayor along with the chief of the Liberec police and two leading 
Czech journalists. The two vice-mayors were also present. Senator Kostka 
mentioned that the Minister had been most sympathetic and had promised 
help. Kostka’s requests were apparently for immediate allotment of textile 
contracts to local firms in order to reduce unemployment, and also the 
commencement of public works. I suspect, however, that the presence of 
the chief of police at the interview may have been connected with the mayor’s 
alarms about his safety, and it is possible that some measures may have Iseen 
agreed upon in case conciliation and public contracts fail to allay unrest. I 
do not think there is reason for anxiety at present, but I think it would be 
quite easy for the Sudeten German party, if it chose, to turn the popular 
indignation against Kostka to very good account and make his unpopularity 
the occasion for an energetic campaign for new elections. 

6. Everybody agrees that the Czech police will now endeavour to avoid 
any incident which could lead to a general explosion. The chief of police in 
Liberec told me himself in conversation that these were his orders, and 
Senator Kostka said that everywhere they are withdrawing into the back- 
ground as much as possible. ‘Bohemia’ reported on the i8th March that at a 
meeting of the Bund der Landwirte stones were thrown by members of the 
Sudeten German party, and that the representative of the political authorities 
was hurt. The police, however, seem to have made no arrests. Nevertheless, 
there is said to be much bad feeling among the Czechs, and I have had 
confirmation of this from several people. 

I have, &c. 

P. Pares 

No. 98 

Mr. Mewton [Prague) {Received March 30) 

No. sg Saving: Telegraphic [C 222s jig 4 i IIS'] 

PRAGUE, Marc/tip, rpjS 

It seems to me clear from daily perusal of Sudetic German press that 
minds of party are moving away from thoughts of mere autonomy to 
actual incorporation in the Reich. 

They are continually harping on theme that that was desire of Sudetic 
Germans in 1918 and that it was only by treachery of Allied Powers (of 
whom Czechoslovakia was one) that population was denied right of self- 
determination, despite solemn promises of President Wilson on which Central 
Powers laid down their arms. In reply to Czech thesis that Sudetic popula- 
tion in 1918 demanded incorporation in Austria, not in Germany, it is 
argued that Austria herself then demanded incorporation in Germany and 
that desire of Sudetic Germans was to be part of an Austria within the Reich. 
Implication is that that remains their desire to-day. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 
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Mr. jYewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received yM p.m.) 

No. 47 Telegraphic: by telephone [J? 2g86ji62li2] 

PRAGUE, March po, iggS 

M.'Benes has informed me that on February i6 German Minister observed 
to him that negotiations between Great Powers for a general settlement might 
last a long time and asked whether ■ Czechoslovakia would be prepared in 
. meanwhile to negotiate separately with Germany. German Minister had 
said that Germany would never want Czechoslovakia to abandon her existing 
treaty with France. . : . 

M. Benes told' Germaii 'Minister that' he wanted to make an agreement' 
with Germany which would be 'manly, dignified, honest and cleark Its 
terms must be^ such that it' could be openly- spoken of in London and Paris as 
well as in Berlin. The German Government need not he added fear any 
double-crossing (Doppelspiel) by Czechoslovakia. (M. Benes explained to 

■ me that in giving this last assurance he had in mind behaviour of Polish 

■ Government' who had not been deterred by their agreement with Reich from 

' Secretly informing French Government at 'the time of German reoccupation of 
Rhineland that Poland was prepared to join France if she marched against the 
::Reich. This action by Poland was, he said, known to German Government.), 

No suggestion was discussed with German Minister as to the kind of agree- 
ment which might be made with Germany but I elicited from- President that 
he had formerly hoped for something like a reaffirmation of existing Treaty 
of Arbitration which was guaranteed by France and concluded within com- 
plex of Locarno. This Treaty with its French guarantee by replacing existing 
strong Treaty of Alliance concluded 'with France in 1923 had itself been 
made as a contribution to Locarno. He would be prepared to make a similar 
contribution now but without France and' Great,. Britain as guarantors or 
witnesses Czechoslovakia could not rely on- word of Germany. , For example 
Herr Hitler had solemnly announced that he had finished with policy of 
surprises but that had not prevented him from (? springing) ^ on us his recent 
action against Austria. From other sources I know that Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and doubtless also President consider the fate of Austria to be a grim 
warning against conclusion of an agreement by a weak country with G ermany 
in isolation. Minister for Foreign Affairs fears ' that -Germany will seek to 
obtain the signature of Czechoslovakia to some bilateral agreement and later 
on however innocent and apparently clear its terms the Reich will protest 
that they have not been faithfully observed and proceed to demand either 
acceptance of more compromising commitments or acting as a judge in their 
own case immediately execute whatever sentence they please against their ' 
victim. I observed to M. Benes that so far as I could discern German aims, 
one was to make sure that Czechoslovakian salient would never be a menace 
to the Reich. 

^ The text is here uncertain. 


:ln the course of further conversation M. Benes referred to German-Polish 
: agreement of which he had not approved. . Making it clear that' I was .not 
trying to convey any suggestions or doing other than trying to clarify my- 
own impressions I observed that I had been in Germany at the time of its 
. conclusion and !■ had personally been inclined to think that agreement itself 
had been a considerable and most surprising relief to international situation. 
I had thought then and was still disposed to think that it was not so much the 
agreement itself but the manner of its conclusion which had been unfortunate 
and caused resentment and suspicion in France. M. Benes said that he would 
never do anything disloyal to France or England or consider German pro- 
posals other than in association with France and England, or at any rate 
with their knowledge and approval. It would seem to follow, though I made 
no comment to suggest this, that if England and France urged him to con- 
clude some agreement of a neutralizing character and would be prepared to 
guarantee or at least witness it M. Benes might possibly be persuaded to con- 
sider such a measure though probably indeed only with the utmost reluctance. 

The President thought it possible that in speech to be made in Reichstag 
in a few minutes’ time Herr Hitler might allude to German minorities and 
suggest that a solution ought to be attainable without undue difficulty. In 
that case, said M. Benes, he might reply (but not in public) that he was pre- 
pared to negotiate with Germany in agreement with France and Great 
Britain. Towards end of our conversation President added that it was his 
earnest desire to come to a reasonable settlement with Germany, 

M. Benes seemed a little tired by the strain of the last week. Our con- 
versation lasted three hours and a quarter and his remarks were not as clear 
and coherent as usual. For that reason in trying to report them in a less 
disjointed sequence than they were in fact made I cannot guarantee that I 
have exactly reproduced what was in President’s mind. 

Please repeat to Berlin and Paris. 

No. 100 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 20^ y.20 p.m.) 

No. 48 Telegraphic: by telephone [J? ^ood/ife/ia] 

PRAGUE, March 20^ iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram. ^ 

In referring to German minority problem the President said that a big 
decision and a long step forwai^d had been taken last year when definite 
[? break] ^ has been made with previous Nationalist attitude and a change of 
mentality and psychology inaugurated. 

Czechoslovak Goverment had now decided to go further and he was dis- 
cussing with his Ministers a definite programme in regard to the appoint- 
ment of officials, self-administration in education, and other matters in 
order to show the limit of concessions which could be made without injuring 

^ No. 99. ^ The text is here uncertain. ^ 


the. State. This- programme would he progressive and may be embodied in 
■legislation or specific decxees. , 

. M. Benes said that during a previous conversation I had referred to a 
■policy of pin-pricks, (see my despatch No. 330 of November 9). He had 
discussed this matter with the Minister of the Interior^ and come to the 
conclusion that gendarmerie were mainly responsible. An Inspector-General 
of Police had . accordingly been appointed with the special function of super- 
vising the police in all minority areas with a view to elimination of pin- 
pricks. This officer had only been at work for the last two weeks but his 
appointment . had ■ already produced good results.' Similar steps would be 
taken "in. regard to other branches of local administration.' Changes would 
also be made in regard to the use of minority languages in public notices, etc. 
He explained that he meant notices in railway carriages and station offices 
which, would be in German and Hungarian in the respective areas. This 
particular change seems therefore rather trivial. M.' Benes mentioned also 
that he is considering what assurances could be given to minorities against 
alienation or 'Czechisation’ of national property or institutions. I rather 
pressed for information as to whether some early announcement on this 
subject might be expected and he said that within the next month Prime 
Minister would probably make some statement on internal policy similar 
to that recently made on foreign affairs. 

As regards Henlein Party he said it remained his final aim to bring them 
into the Government as Activists but on the two conditions that Activists 
themselves must not be sacrificed and that the totalitarian principles could 
not be admitted in a democratic state. Meanwhile any negotiations regarding 
concessions would take place with Activists although Henlein Party would be 
kept informed. M. Benes admitted Agrarians may secede from Activists but 
was confident that Catholics and Socialists amounting to some twenty-five 
per cent, would always remain opposed to Henlein. In this, as indeed in 
attitude which he continues to maintain to the minority questions, I fear that 
President may be cherishing illusions, 

I expect to see the Prime Minister for an informal talk March 2 1 and may 
find that his views are more realist or at least conciliatory. 

Please repeat to Berlin and Paris. 

3 Dr. Josef Gerny. 

NalOl 

Mr, jYewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 23) 

No, 31 Saving: Telegraphic"^ \C 2041! ig^i IIS'] 

PRAGUE, March 21^ iggS 

Interspersed throughout an audience lasting from 4.30 until nearly 8 p.m. 
on March 18 M. Benes made a number of obsen^ations similar to those 

I This telegram was sent by bag. On the morning of March 22 Mr. Newton telegraphed 
that the telegram should be treated as urgent. 


expressed to Mr.. Kennedy as reported in my telegram No. 33.^ But partly; 
it may be on account of fatigue and partly perhaps for reasons of diplomatic ' 
tactics he omitted such definite statements as those noted by Mr. Kennedy 
e.g. he refrained from saying that we should have to make a stand some time, 
so better now than later, or that he wanted an alliance with 'Great Britain, .'or 
that Czechoslovakia would fight to the death for her independence. 

M. Benes intimated, that the domination of Czechoslovakia was not so 
much an object in itself as an essential step towards realization' of greater 
ambitions in south-eastern Europe. He thought that if France abandoned 
her position there she was finished as a Great Power and he believed that 
because she stood in the way of German ambitions towards that area her 
destruction was a German objective. 

If present tension in Europe increased a small incident might provoke a 
conflagration but, said M. Benes, Ve can still save the peace if all pacific 
countries will resist’. Unless however the democratic countries show that 
they have a clear, precise and strong policy the little States will change their 
attitude and be so subjugated that the position will be worse than it was 
in 1914. 

1 tried to elucidate his views as to the nature and danger of German 
ambitions towards the south-east. He expressed opinion that they would be 
pursued by methods of peaceful economic penetration. I observed that this 
did not seem to me to be necessarily an occasion for war. The development 
of trade was in itself normal and desirable and although the resources of 
south-eastern Europe were not indeed now under German control they were 
already at her disposal through the ordinary processes of commerce. 

At the end of our conversation the President emphasized that if we could 
pass through the present period of danger we should be able to come down 
to practical negotiations. An important condition was that France and 
England should show that they were united and strong and that they would 
admit no repetition of what had happened in Austria. It was, however, of 
course for Great Britain to judge her own interests. 

At some stage I observed that Lord Baldwin had declared that Britain’s 
frontier lay on the Rhine and that I thought it must be doubtful whether 
His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to extend it any further 
towards the East, but I drew his attention to your statement in the House 
of Lords on March 16. The President expressed his gratitude for your 
statement and also his deep appreciation of what you and the Prime Minister 

2 Not pi'inted. According to Mr. A. L, Kennedy, a British press representative visiting 
Czechoslovakia, M. Benes, in the course of this interview, said that Great Britain and France 
would certainly have "to make a stand against Germany some time’. He suggested that "the 
sooner we made it the better’. Dr, Benes used the phrase "Czechoslovakia is only a little 
accident in the whole terrible world affair*. He said at first that a Czechoslovak agi’eement 
with the German Government meant surrender, but modified this view to the extent that, 
if he were joined in his negotiations by Great Britain and France, he might then reach a 
real agreement with Germany, In the last resort, however, Czechoslovakia would resist 
German aggression. "Unlike Austria, we shall fight. We shall be massacred, but we will 
fight.* 
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. had done,, both in Parliament and at Berlin,, with regard to the German 
. assurances to Gzeehoslovakia. 

..Repeated.to.Beiiin and Paris. 

m.mi 

Mr. jYewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received March 24, 5^30 p.m.) 

No. 34 Saving: Telegraphic \C 20§olig4ili8'\ 

2'R.AGV^^ March 22^ 1338 

Since the German occupation of Austria correspondents of foreign news- 
' papers have mostly left Vienna and many are now in Prague whence they 
have apparently been sending their editors reports, critical of the new condi- 
tions in Austria. I learn from Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Czechoslovak 
Minister in Berlin was summoned yesterday to German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and informed that unless Czechoslovak Government took steps to 
put an end to this practice violent campaign would be launched against 
Czechoslovakia in the German press. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is summoning correspondents to-morrow and 
will beg them, in the interests of Czechoslovakia, to restrain their criticisms 
of events in Austria. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

No. 103 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received March 26) 

No. 67 [C 2x1411341/18] 

PRAGUE, March 22^ 1338 

My Lord, 

As it was some time since I had had a conversation with Dr. Hodza, the 
Prime Minister, and I thought it might be useful at this critical juncture to 
ascertain his views as well as those of the Foreign Minister and the President, 
I took the opportunity of a social occasion to arrange for an informal talk 
which took place yesterday. The matters in which Dr. Hodza’s views seemed 
to show some advance on those of Dr. Benes were briefly indicated in my 
telegram No. 50^ of the 21st March. In this despatch and in my despatch 
No. 68^' of to-day’s date I now have the . honour to inform you in detail of 
what Dr. Hodza said, firstly, on the German minority, and, secondly, on 
external affairs. 

2. Without giving me much new information the Prime Minister showed, 
as was indeed to be expected from his record and party affiliations, a more 
conciliatory attitude towards the Sudeten German problem and a greater 
realisation of the need to go farther and faster in the search for a solution. 
Beginning with the negative side, full political autonomy was, said Dr. 
Hodza, impossible on technical and political grounds. Technically, because 
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■tlie . German, settlements^ were divided- and ' within the ^ German areas ' there': 
were 380,000 Czechs in. addition to the 2,500,000 Gemians, while, there were. 
730,000 Germans scattered throughout the remainder of the country.. Any 
idea of an exchange of populations between the .Sudeten and other areas 
was, he said, fantastic. Politically, autonomy would be disruptive and unduly' 
weakening for the State; if granted to the German population it could hardly 
be withheld from the Hungarians and the Slovaks. Nor could the Govern- 
ment accept the idea put forward in the six parliamentary Bills for creating 
a racial association which would be legally incorporated and enjoy special 
privileges.- Such a -body was neither necessary nor possible and existed in 
-.no other country in the world. 

3. Turning from the negative to the positive side, Dr. Hodza continued that 
what the Germans really wanted was self-administration (‘Selbstverwaltung’), 
and this they could obtain as follows : When local elections were possible, the 
successful German party could appoint its own local officials and, as regards 
State Officials, he was already arranging for the transfer of Germans back to 
German areas. I referred to the fifty-fifty scheme outlined to me by the 
President (see my despatch No. 22 of the 25th January), and he said that 
even 50 per cent, would not be immediately practicable because that propor- 
tion of competent German officials were not available, but later on there 
was no reason, so far as he was concerned, why the German proportion 
should not be much higher and, indeed, up to the full proportion of the 
German population in any given area. This measure had not been discussed 
with Herr Henlein, but when seeing him last September Dr. Hodza had told 
him that the German population could obtain their self-administration 
de facto within the Constitution. 

4. I asked whether he thought the Henlein party would be satisfied unless 
it had the appointment of the State as well as the local officials. Dr. Hodza 
explained that the former would be appointed by the Government, in which 
the Henlein party would themselves be represented so soon as they had made 
themselves eligible (Tegierungsfahig’). The Government intended to solve 
the various German minority problems in order and to speed up the process. 
They had received a satisfactory reply to their intimation that they wished 
to keep the Henlein party informed and he would be seeing their repre- 
sentatives next week. He told me in confidence that the President had been 
originally opposed to co-operation with Herr Henlein, but that some two 
months ago he had explained to him that he must accept the idea of eventually 
admitting the Plenlein party into the Govei-nment. 

5. As regards local elections, Dr. Hodza told me that at the time of his. 
interview with Herr Henlein in September it had been arranged that they 
should be held as they fell due. They would not have been, as I had thought, 
trial elections, but would have taken place in the various localities at different 
times and would have been more or less completed between October and 
February. Herr Henlein had observed that his party would win them, all, 
and Dr. Hodza had impressed upon him the importance of pursuing a 
sensible and moderate policy in order to show the Czechs who were opposed 



to the holding of early elections that; the Heiilein. party was a /responsible 
element and that the republic would not suffer as a result of its gaining power.. 
Unfortunately, a serious incident took place at Teplice. There was evidence 
then that Germans from the Reich had plans for stirring up trouble and the 
elections had to be postponed. The explanation that they could not subse-' 
quently be held in 1938 because it was a jubilee year was, of course, fictitious. 
The real ground was that local elections would be misused to raise other issues 
(would be, as Dr. 'Hodza actually said in German, Verpolitisiert’). At the 
same time, he hinted that it might be possible to hold local elections during 
the present year. In reply ^ to some ■ observation of' mine, he said that, of 
course, great excitement now prevailed amongst the Sudeten Germans and 
it was fully understood that the atmosphere there must necessarily be highly 
charged. The urge to German nationalism and unification which had been 
growing for the last century and more was indeed now reaching its culminat- 
ing point. All this he realised, and the Sudeten residents would have full 
freedom of speech but not freedom to beat each other up (‘Redefreiheit aber 
keine Priigelfreiheif). 

6. The Government were also trying to revise and unify all the provisions 
relating to minority matters which were to be found at present in a variety 
of laws and decrees. There was, for example, something on the subject in 
the Constitution and there were also a language law and various administrative 
decrees. The proposal was to consolidate them all into a kind of minority 
statute. 

7. I suggested to Dr. Hodza that in the present circumstances it was not 
enough to make concessions, but that it was equally if not more important 
to make them known. He then repeated what Dr. Benes had said, that he 
would probably make a statement on the subject in Parliament in the early 
future. He felt, however, that the statement would have more effect if by 
the time it was made he could announce that certain steps in the direction 
indicated had already been taken. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have, &c. 

B. C. Newton 

No. 104 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received March 26) 

No. 68 [R 326gl94l67\ 

PRAGUE, . 

With reference to my despatch No. 67^ of to-day’s date, I have the honour 
to inform you that the Prime Minister, Dr. Hodza, spoke to me as follows on 
external affairs. 


2 . The present international situations with a weak and ..divided France ' 
and British rearmament incomplete, was a great temptation, and' encourage** ; 
ment for the radical elements in Germany. They were determined to exploit ' 
the situation in order to establish German influence on a. firm foundation in 
the Danube Basin and, if Czechoslovakia seemed to stand in the way, it 
would only be a matter of time before she was attacked. The problem was, 
in Dr. Hodza’s opinion, how to give Germany legitimate satisfaction in that 
area and yet save the countries concerned, namely Czechoslovakia, Hungary,, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia from being converted into mere colonies.' 
It was important to act quickly and some large measure of international 
paeification was required. 

3. When I tried to extract what he had specifically in mind, Dr. Hodza 
adverted to the plan which bears his name. I pointed out that the difficulty 
here seemed to be to convince Germany that it would be worth her while to 
co-operate. As he had himself indicated, she felt that she had the ball at 
her feet, so why should she accept a plan which would limit her influence? 
Dr. Hodza still seemed to think that something could be done. He said that 
Germany badly needed the agricultural produce from the Danube area and 
must in exchange increase her exports of manufactured goods. He wished, 
therefore, informally and unofficially to ask me to ascertain what were the 
British exports and interests in that region to which we attached the chief 
importance. He desired to safeguard our existing proportion, or perhaps 
amount, of trade and the interests which were of primary importance to us 
in those markets, his idea being, so far as I could elicit it, to see how favour- 
able an offer could be made to Germany. In order, however, to elucidate 
the Prime Minister’s unofficial enquiry and make it as specific as possible, 

I suggested that the Commercial Attache should discuss the matter in greater 
detail with the Head of the Economic Branch of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, to which suggestion Dr. Hodza cordially agreed. 

4. He said that the United States Goveiiiment had recently accepted 
what he called the Danube Clause, that is to say, a conditional waiver of 
their most-favoured-nation rights, and he was satisfied with the explanation 
of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government given to him by Mr. Ashton- 
Gwatkin not long ago. He realised that Mr. Ashton-Gwatldn’s conversation 
had been unofficial, but he evidently believed that His Majesty’s Government 
would in fact be ready to waive their most-favoured-nation rights. I told 
him that, without having refreshed my memory on the subject, my under- 
standing was that if His Majesty’s Government were prepared to make this 
concession to the Danube States, they would not be willing to extend it to 
Germany, not of course because the country was Germany, but because it 
was a Great Power. I understood from Dr. Hodza that, in his opinion, this 
latter question would not in practice arise. He said he thought there was 
perhaps a misunderstanding, because the waiver w'ould only apply to agri- 
cultural produce and raw materials and not to industrial products, of which 
German exports would consist. 

5. Failing some plan, Germany would dominate South-Eastern Europe, 


not only economically, but politically, so that the problem was, as mentioned 
at the beginning of this despatch, how to save the countries concerned from 
becoming mere colonies or satellites of Germany, bound to accept and sup- 
port her foreign policy. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have, &c., 

B. C. Newton 

No. 105 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) 

^o.33g[R3043li37l3] 

FOREIGN OFFIGEj Match 22^ 

Sky 

Dr. Woermann called upon Sir Alexander Cadogan on the I4tli March 
and left the memorandum of which a translation is attached. Dr. Woermann 
said that he had been instructed by his Government to draw the attention of 
His Majesty’s Government to the account of recent events in Austria which 
had been given by his Government and which did not correspond to the 
news which we seemed to have received from our Legation in Vienna. He 
asked what was the source of the latter information. 

2. Sir Alexander Cadogan reminded Dr. Woermann that he himself had 
been present when the Prime Minister had read two telegrams to Plerr von 
Ribbentrop, and he would remember the contents of those telegrams. His 
Majesty’s Government had received information from various sources^ all 
pointing in the same direction. It seemed clear that ultimata had been 
presented with time limits attached and that those time limits had in fact 
been observed under the threat of German military action. Dr. Woermann 
repeated that the ultimata did not emanate from Berlin. He said that he 
understood that statements would be made that afternoon in Parliament, 
and he trusted that we should not give any account based on unreliable 
information. Sir Alexander Cadogan replied that it would be necessary to 
depict the course of events as reported to us from sources that we considered 
reliable, though he knew that it was the intention at the same time to read 
out the text of Baron von Neurath’s reply to our note of protest. In that way 
he thought that justice would be done to the point of \dew of the German 
Government, who could not complain that we had endeavoured to suppress 
what they maintained was the correct account of what had happened. 

3. Dr. Woermann said there was another point to which he wished to 
draw attention and that was the appearance of certain statements and articles 
in the British press. He said that he hoped that what had happened in 
Austria would soon blow over, that the excitement in this country would 
subside and that we should return to a normal state of affairs. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan replied that he felt bound to tell Dr* Woermann that in his opinion 
he was far too optimistic. He was aware that recently I myself had made 
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■certain efforts tO' tone ..down press comments in this.. conntryj'butit;was^to 
/feared that what, had now happened would render all those efforts unavailing. 
In present circumstances it was. Sir Alexander' Cadogan feared, inevitable 
'that there should be strong opinion in many quarters in this country and: that 
it would be quite useless, to try to prevent this. . 

4. Dr. Woermarin repeated that this was very regrettable and he hoped 
it would; not reach a point at wliic.h it would affect unfavourably the, prospects 
of reconciliation between our two countries. Sir Alexander Cadogan' said' 
that he fully shared Dr. Woermanff s regret. It was indeed unfortunate that 
all this should have occurred at a moment when conditions appeared favour-' 
able. for the improvement of relations. But it was no use being blind to the^ 
facts, and, as Sir Alexander Cadogan saw it, the principal fact was that what 
had occurred had aroused a measure of indignation in this country, that the 
attitude in regard to Anglo-German rapprochement v/ould be found to have 
changed, and that it was no use thinking that we stood exactly where we 
did a w^eek ago. 

5. Dr. Woermann’s particular complaint about Press messages referred 
to the passage in the Press Association message of March 12th (mentioned 
in the annexed memorandum), which he showed to Sir Alexander Cadogan. 
It was there stated that Herr von Ribbentrop’s attitude in the conversations 
had been 'disappointing’, and reported that conversations on the colonial 
question had followed. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that in any case His 
Majesty’s Government were not responsible for the Press Association message. 
He was not aware that Herr von Ribbentrop’s attitude in regard to the Anglo- 
German conversations had been considered 'disappointing’, though Dr. Woer- 
mann must know that there had been a difference of opinion between the 
British Ministers and Herr von Ribbentrop on the subject of Austria. 

I am, &c.,, ,' 

: Halifax ■ ' 

Enclosure IN No. 105 

Jsfote for Conversation with Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(Translation) 

The Reichs Minister for Foreign Affairs instructed me before his departure 
to discuss the following question with Lord Halifax or Sir Alexander Cadogan: 

I. The British press continues to publish a version of events according to 
which the German Government is alleged to have delivered one, or more 
than one, ultimatum to Schuschnigg. This information was also contained 
in the telegrams, apparently from the British Legation in Vienna, which the 
Prime Minister read to Herr von Ribbentrop after lunch on the i ith March. 

I can only repeat that this information is not correct. Schuschnigg gave way 
to pressure from his own Cabinet and not to an ultimatum from Berlin.'" I 
would nevertheless be grateful if it were possible to give me particulars of 
the source of the information in the possession of the British Government to ' 
the effect that an ultimatum had been delivered. On the German side also 


attempts are being made to 'dear up this question. In any case I would-be ; 
very .grateful if, in the statements to be. made to-day in the House of Lords 
and House of Commons, account were taken of the fact that such an ulti- 
vmatum was not delivered by Germany. 

' 2. The Minister was astonished and disappointed at the news which 

-appeared in the British press regarding the conversations held between him 
and the Prime Minister and Lord Halifax. These reports, at least in so far 
as they do not concern the present problem of Austria, are not in conformity 
with the agreement which was arrived at to maintain secrecy. I refer in 
.^particular to the message of the Press Association dated March 12th in which 
it is said, among other things, that the attitude of Herr von Ribbentrop had 
been extremely disappointing. Details of the conversations regarding the 
colonial question then followed. 

The Minister did not gain from his conversations, including the last 
conversation witli Lord Halifax which took place late on Friday afternoon, 
the impression that his talks with the British Government had led to dis- 
appointment. He is therefore unable to understand why the impression is 
now being created in English public opinion that he does not desire an 
understanding. He also asks that Lord Halifax and the Prime Minister 
should be told once more that, in so far as they did not deal with the Austrian 
problem, he derived an excellent impression from the conversations. He 
was particularly glad that the Prime Minister, after luncheon on Friday, 
gave him a ‘^message’ to the Fiihrer, and he is convinced that this will fall 
on fertile ground. Herr von Ribbentrop did not gain from the talks the 
impression that there was intransigence on the British side : on the contrary, 
he found ^openmindedness and friendliness’, and he reported to the Fiihrer 
that Mr, Chamberlain and Lord Halifax honestly desired an understanding 
with Germany. As the Fiihrer said in his interview with Ward Price 'No 
change on our side’. 

3. The reasons why the plebiscite fixed by Schuschnigg was not only a 
violation of the Berchtesgaden agreements, but would not have guaranteed 
an impartial plebiscite, have now been so often cited in the proclamation of 
the Fiihrer, in his speech at Linz, in the statement published by the German 
Embassy, and in the German reply to the English note of protest, that I need 
not repeat them again. It is now the intention of the Fiihrer to have a really 
secret and impartial plebiscite carried out on the loth April. 

LONDON, 14 March^ 


No. 106 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps [Paris] 

No. 581 [C 19331132118] 


^Sir, 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Match 22, I938 


I transmit to you, under cover of the present despatch, a memorandum 
in which I have set forth, for the strictly confidential information of the 
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Freficli,. Govemmeiit^ the 'manner in which His, Majesty^s 'Goveriiment, view' 
'..the situation created by the absorption of Austria in the Germ.an Rekh^ ,and 
the conclusions which they would- draw in view of the possibility of German 
action in Czechoslovakia similar to that taken in Austria. 

. ,2. • On receipt of further instructions from me^ but not before, you should 
speak to , the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the sense of the enclosed memo- 
randum. You may, if he so desires-, leave a copy of it with him as an informal 
, record of what you have said. 

3. In introducing your remarks,, and in the course of them,, you should 
emphasise the importance which His Majesty^s Government attach, to close 
collaboration between the two- Governments and their conviction that in 
their continued collaboration in the pursuit of the ideals which they equally 
share lies the best hope of establishing peace and confidence in Europe. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax- 

Enclosure in No. 106 

The Freiicli Government have recently, on a number of occasions, 
reaffirmed in public the obligations they have assumed towards Czecho- 
slovakia, and have asserted that those obligations would be faithfully carried 
out if the need arose. M. Delbos, when Foreign Minister, was good enough 
to explain to the Prime Minister and the late Foreign Secretary, during his 
visit to London with M. Chautemps in November last, his conception of the 
operation of the Franco- Czechoslovak Treaty of 1925 in such an event. 
M. Delbos said that if there were no act of aggression the treaty would not 
come into operation, but, if there were armed intervention by Germany, it 
was evident that the treaty would apply. He observed that, in practice, the 
matter would depend upon the gravity of the facts. The incursion of one or 
two armed men over the frontier would not necessarily mean aggression. 
But if the aggression were real, whatever form it took, the treaty would 
apply. Again, on the 15th March, the French Ambassador, in a conversation 
with Lord Halifax, said that the latter would have seen the statements made 
by M. Delbos a few days previously as to the immediate action France would 
take in the event of any aggression being perpetrated on Czechoslovakia. 

2. His Majesty’s Government have given anxious consideration to the 
situation created by the incorporation of Austria in the German Reich, and, 
in particular, to the possibility of German action in Czechoslovakia similar 
to that already taken in Austria. They fully share the preoccupations of the 
French Government at the present time, and although neither the French 
Government nor the Czechoslovak Government have requested from them 
any declaration of the attitude they would adopt in the event of an unpro- 
voked attack being made upon Czechoslovakia, His Majesty’s Government 
have carefully reviewed their present commitments in the light of the present 
situation, and have earnestly considered whether it is in their power to give ,, 
any further undertaking which might help to stabilise the position in Europe. 

3» The French Government are, of course, aware of the extent of the ■ 
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imdertakiiigs by which .iiis Majesty’s Government arc at .present bound, 
'Their obligations to Czechoslovakia are those of one member of the League 
; 'to another* His Majesty’s Government maintain, and intend to maintain, 
their membership of the League, and will do their best to fulfil their obliga- 
tions as a member of the League, within the measure of their capacity, and 
to the extent to which common action can be secured. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have acknowledged that in present circumstances the ability of the 
■ League' to fulfil all the functions originally contemplated for it is reduced; 
but' this is not to be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government 
would in. no circumstances intervene as a member of the League for the 
restoration' of peace or the maintenance of international order if circum- 
stances were such as to make it appropriate for them to do so. The French 
Government will remember that the late Foreign Secretary, in his speech^ 
at Leamington on the 20th November, 1936, defining the uses for which 
British arms might be employed, said that they might be used in bringing 
help to a victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgment, it would 
be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do so. 

4. The specific obligation of His Majesty’s Government to France, apart 
from the obligation of one member of the League to another, is that contained 
in the Treaty of Locarno. This obligation was reaffirmed in the arrangement 
drawn up in London on the 19th March, 1936, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wish to take this opportunity once again to reaffirm that the obligations 
and guarantees undertaken by them as regards France in the Treaty of 
Locarno subsist in their entirety, and that they will accordingly come to the 
assistance of France in the event of an unprovoked act of aggression upon 
her by Germany. His Majesty’s Government wish at the same time to inform 
the French Government that, with a view to making further arrangements as 
regards the technical conditions in which these obligations should be carried 
out in the case of unprovoked aggression, they propose at an eaidy date to 
authorise confidential communications on a technical footing between the 
British and French Air Staffs. They will make a further communication to 
the French Government on this subject in due course. 

5, These are the obligations which His Majesty’s Government have 
assumed, and His Majesty’s Government intend to abide by them. Those 
commitments are, in their view, no mean contribution to the maintenance 
of peace in Europe, and, though they have no intention of withdrawing from 
them, they cannot see their way to add to them. His Majesty’s Government 
fully appreciate the anxieties of the French Government and their wish for 
further assurances, but they are confident that the French Government will 
appreciate in their turn the reasons which have always precluded this country 
from entering in advance into new and more extensive commitments in 
respect of the European continent. His Majesty’s Government have fre- 
quently had occasion to state that, for reasons connected both with domestic 
politics and with their association with other parts of the British Common- 
wealth, which preclude His Majesty’s Government from surrendering 'their' 

^ For Mr. Eden’s words see No. 1 14. 



liberty of decision in advance, it is impossible for them to 'assume any' further : 
commitments in Europe beyond those embodied in the Treaty of Locarno: 
and the Covenant of the League. In particular, as. was stated by the. Prime: 
Minister to M. Ghautemps , and M. Delbos during their „ conversation . in , 
London on,,the '^29th November ias.t, His Majesty’s , Government . could 
certainly not go so far as to state what their actio,n might be in the event of 
an attack upon Czechoslovakia by Germany. They are accordingly not: in 
a position to undertake an obligation in advance to render military assistance.' 
.to France iii 'Cases and circumstances not covered by the Treaty of Locarno. - 
-, 6 .,. His Majesty’s Government would' not, however, pretend that,. where;; 
peace and war are concerned,' legal obligations are alone involved, , and' that 
if war broke out it would be likely to be confined to those w^ho have assumed- 
such obligations. It would be cjuite impossible to say where it might end 
and what Governments might become involved. The inexorable pressure 
of facts, revealing threats to vital interests, might well prove more powerful 
than formal pronouncements, and in that event it would be well within the 
bounds of probability that other countries, besides tliosC' which were parties 
to the original - dispute, would almost immediately be involved. .'This is 
especially true in the case of two countries with long associations of friendship 
like Great Britain and France, which are devoted to the same ideals of 
democratic liberty and are determined to uphold them. 

7. In what has been said above, His Majesty’s Government have naturally 
not had it in mind to offer advice to the French Government as to their own 
conduct in these matters, or to question their right to decide for themselves, 
if the case arose, whether or not their obligations to Czechoslovakia had 
become operative, and if so, in what manner those obligations should be 
fulfilled. But in considering what their own policy should be in the present 
situation, His Majesty’s Government are entitled, and indeed bound, to 
review the position as they see it. And they would be lacking in the frankness 
which happily accompanies the complete confidence that marks the relation- 
ship between the two Governments, if they did iiot express to the French 
Government the misgivings which the present military situation arouses in 
their minds. 

8. It is undeniable that the military position of Czechoslovakia has been 
seriously weakened by the incorporation of Austria in the Reich. The absence 
of fortifications along the former Czechoslovak- Austrian frontier lays the 
heart of Czechoslovakia open to German attack. There is little hope, there- 
fore, that military operations against Germany by the two countries which 
have given Czechoslovakia pledges of assistance, namely, France and the 
Soviet Union, could be made effective in time to prevent the military occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia if and when Germany decided to make an attack 
upon her. The restoration of Czechoslovalda would therefore have to await 
the conclusion of a victorious campaign against Germany by those who had 
taken up arms in Czechoslovakia’s defence. The war in any case would be 
likely to be a long one, and if His Majesty’s Government became engaged, 
they ¥/ould not be in a position to contribute at the outset such forces as 
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■vwo^iild help to secure an early victorious conclusion. . Their main contribu- 
tion, in the early stages of the war, would be exercise of economic pressure 
by means of sea power, and this, as experience has shown, is slow in operation 
and tardy in its effects. His Majesty’s Government do not press for any 
answer to the question which Lord Halifax put to M. Corbin on the 12th 
March as to what would, in the French view, be their method of rendering 
assistance to Czechoslovakia if the need arose; this is, however, a problem 
■ upon which. His Majesty’s Government have been reflecting, and they can- 
not say that the result of their reflections is encouraging. 

■9. His Majesty’s Government feel, therefore, that every possible step 
should be taken both by the French Government and by His Majesty’s 
Government to help remove the causes of friction or even of conflict by using 
their good offices with the Government of Czechoslovakia to bring about a 
settlement of questions affecting the position of the German minority. His 
Majesty’s Government believe that it is possible to find such a solution of 
German minority questions as would be compatible with ensuring the 
integrity of the Czechoslovak State, while retaining that minority within 
the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak Government, in view of 
the relations of confidence which they enjoy with the French Government and 
His Majesty’s Government, have never resented or questioned the interest 
taken by those two Governments in minority questions arising within the 
boundaries of Czechoslovakia. His Majesty’s Government would therefore 
urge that this matter, along with the question of other steps that might be 
taken, is one for joint and early consideration between the two Governments. 
His Majesty’s Government take this opportunity of assuring the French 
Government of the high importance which they attach to the closest col- 
laboration between the two Governments, and of their conviction that in 
their continued collaboration in the pursuit of the ideals which they equally 
share lies the best hope of establishing peace and confidence in Europe. 

No. 107 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E, Phipps {Paris) 

No. gs Telegraphic [C 1933! 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23^ 1938 

My despatch No. 581^ of March 22: Czechoslovakia. 

We recognise that some disappointment will probably be felt by French 
Government at aide-memoire which you have been instructed to present, and 
that they may be reluctant to accept our conclusions. 

There are certain other arguments which we have hesitated to commit to 
paper, but which you may perhaps be able to use orally. 

It has been urged, both in this country and in France, that, rather than to 
wait upon events, it would be better at once for France and Great Britain 


* No. 106. 


to indicate clearly that, they would take action against Germany, in the event 
of the latter being held to have violated Czechoslovak independence.:',. As 
.against that, it may be questioned whether any advantage is .to be,de,rived 
from uttering a warning, against action which the German Government have 
declared that they do not contemplate, I do not wish to attach any undue 
value to the assurances given by Field-Marshal Goring regarding Czecho- 
slovakia. At the same time, if we treat them as of no worth, would that not 
encourage the German Government to consider that they were entitled 
lightly to withdraw or to ignore them? 

Our other objection to uttering a- warning, or a threat, arises , from our 
doubt as to our ability, or the ability of France' and Great Britain combined, 
effectively to enforce it. Our effort in rearmament, has been considerable, 
but we are only approaching the stage where production will give us a 
return on the expenditure on which we. have' embarked. Quite frankly, 
the moment is unfavourable, and our plans, both for offence and defence, 
are not sufficiently advanced. 

We have dealt, in our aide-memoire, with the precarious military situation 
of Czechoslovakia. We have not added the consideration that Germany now 
controls Czechoslovakia’s only effective communication with the rest of the 
world and could easily establish an economic strangle-hold which, even with- 
out military action, could bring Czechoslovakia to her knees in a short time. 
Any reinforcement of the military guarantees which Czechoslovakia already 
enjoys might, in fact, therefore tempt Germany to achieve her object by 
means of economic pressure alone. We did not wish to set out the whole 
weakness of Czechoslovakia’s position in a document which suggested that 
that country should make every effort to bring about a settlement of questions 
at issue with Germany. That would have suggested too plainly that Czecho- 
slovakia was at a disadvantage in dealing direct with Germany. But it is a 
point which the French Government and His Majesty’s Government should 
have in mind. 

Finally, I should like to make it clear that, if a settlement is to be reached 
of the problem of the German minority in Czechoslovakia, it will be necessary 
at some stage to bring the German Government into the negotiation. In our 
aide-memoire we have spoken of the French Government and His Majesty’s 
Government ‘using their good offices with the Government of Czechoslovakia 
to bring about a settlement of questions affecting the position of the German 
minority’. 

His Majesty’s Government do not doubt that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment will take all possible measures to do justice to their German minority. 
But evidently the establishment of good relations between Czechoslovakia 
and Germany depends on the latter being satisfied as to the regime provided , 
by the Czechoslovak Government for that minority or at any rate being 
deprived of legitimate grievances in relation thereto. It will therefore, sooner 
or later, be necessary to approach the German Government in this matter. 
No mention is made in the aide-memoire of any approach to Germany, as 
that can only come at a later stage. But if we ever' reach that stage, 'I shouH"'' " 
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;;;hope 'that the French .Government would not be able to say. that we diad-'. 
given them no warning that we contemplated bringing Germany into discus- 
sion, and ! should be glad therefore if you would make it clear to them that 
'in our vieWj if things go welh that will at some stage be inevitable. 

You should still await further instructions before acting oii miy despatch 
No. 581 and on the present telegram. 

No. 1§8 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

Mo, g6 Telegraphic \C 1933I132I18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23^ 1938 

You are now authorised to take action on my despatch No. 581 ^ and my 
telegram No. 95^ of March 22 and 23: Czechoslovakia. 

If convenient, you should see Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening. If 
this is not convenient, you should see him as early as possible to-morrow. I 
should like the French Government to be in possession of our communication 
as long as possible in advance of statement of policy which is being made in 
Parliament on afternoon of March 24. One possible advantage of making 
communication to-morrow would be that it would in that event more or less 
synchronise with communication which His Majesty’s Minister at Prague is 
being instructed to make to the Czechoslovak Government. Copy of the 
instructions which are being sent to him come to you by bag to-night. 

If Minister for Foreign Affairs should suggest that French Government 
would have liked to be consulted by His Majesty’s Government before latter 
came to decisions set forth in their aide-memoire, your answer might be that 
had French Ministers come to London before His Majesty’s Government 
had made up their minds, it would have been embarrassing for us ; and that 
since His Majesty’s Government could have come to no other decision than 
that which they have now reached, it would have been embarrassing for 
French Ministers to go back to Paris with nothing better for their pains. 

Finally, you will, of course, impress on the French Government the neces- 
sity for keeping the terms of our communication secret, except in so far as 
they may be made public in statement of policy which is being made in 
Parliament to-morrow afternoon, March 24. In particular it is quite essential 
that there should be no leakage as regards air staff conversations. 

^ No. 106. ^ No. 107. 

No.109 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 

Mo. 603 [C so33li32ji8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, 1938 
Sir, 

I saw the French Ambassador last night and had a long talk with him. 
His Excellency began by again expressing the great anxiety that the French 
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''Government felt in regard ' to the present situation.,. They were^. of 'course, 
immediately concerned about .the position of Czechoslovakia, and in regard 
to that had made their position plain*. They felt, .however, that, important as 
'.Czechoslovakia waSj.the anxiety to which it gave rise was part : o.n.ly , of a 
:. much larger tendency that was causing them 'acute disquiet. As they saw the 
European position, there was the greatest danger of the process that we had 
' witnessed in Austria being continued by one means or other on the part :of 
Germany with one cou.ntry after another in Central and Eastern' Europe, 
and resulting in a growing disinclination of these countries to make any 
stand . against this sequence of events. The French Government could' not 
clearly foresee where such a process would stop. No doubt difficulties might 
arise for the Germans if they tried to go too far by reason of domestic opposi- 
tions of various sorts that might be excited, but this would take time, and no 
great hopes could be entertained of any such process being able to stop the 
establishment by the German Government of a dominant position in Central 
Europe. In these circumstances the French Government thought that it was 
essential that those countries which did not wish to see this kind of develop- 
ment should make a very firm declaration and take a strong stand. 

2. They did not expect Great Britain to give a guarantee to Czecho- 
slovakia, but they were anxious to know where this country would stand if 
France became involved in war with Germany by reason of the operation 
of her own treaty with Czechoslovakia. 

3. I said that Czechoslovakia was no doubt not the only thing that we all 
ought to be considering, but it was the immediate point of anxiety, and 
accordingly we had been giving to it very full examination. The Cabinet 
had as yet reached no final conclusions, although, as the Ambassador would 
be aware, a statement had to be made to Parliament to-morrow, and the 
Cabinet would, therefore, have to take their decision in time for that. I 
thought, however, that I could anticipate fairly accurately what the Cabinet 
decision would probably be, but his Excellency would appreciate that any- 
thing I said at this stage was not more than intelligent anticipation. 

4. I then recapitulated the general argument in the communication to the 
French Government that we have since forwarded to your Excellency, 
emphasising to M. Corbin the difficulty in regard to the acceptance by this 
country of additional commitments, by reason of public opinion here and 
in the Dominions. He had said that his Government did not expect any 
guarantee in regard to Czechoslovakia. I thought that the Cabinet would 
also feel difficulty about giving undertakings in advance to France in the 
case that he had suggested, but that, of course, was not the whole story. I 
thought that we should probably feel able to say to the French Government 
that, whatever might be the formal pronouncements made by one Govern- 
ment to another, the inexorable drive of facts, once a war started, might be 
expected to be so strong that it was hard to say what country might not 
become involved. In such an event, both on account of our own vital 
interests as of our attachment to France, it was, as we fully recognised, 
probable that this country might be drawn in. I stated with some frankness 



■lEe as we saw it that arose^ and I told his Excellency that I 

felt there was a great difference of approach in these matters by the French 
and English minds* They were disposed, perhaps, to rate more highly than 
ourselves the value of strong declarations: we were naturally reluctant to 
make strong declarations unless we were in fact assured of being able to 
implement them should the need arise, and we hoped that, in the^ consulta- 
tions with the French Government to which we looked forward, it might be 
possible to agree both upon a common course of action to be pursued at 
Prague in order to assist in the settlement of the particular Czechoslovak 
■ problem, ' as also upon the general policy that we might both seek to pursue 
together in face of the general European situation as it now existed* I told 
M. Corbin that I thought we should suggest that it would now be desirable 
that technical conversations should be held between the staffs of the respec- 
tive Air Forces of the two countries, and I hoped that, on the whole, his 
Government would not be unduly disappointed with the decisions that we 
might reach or in the manner that we should seek to present them both to the 
French Government and to Parliament. M. Corbin said that he thought it 
would be very desirable that our military advisers should have the opportunity 
of exchanging views on the military problems, and, in regard to the general 
question, said that it would be of great reassurance to his Government if we 
were able to indicate that, not only was it possible, but also even probable, 
that, in the event of France being obliged to implement her obligations to 
Czechoslovakia, this country would come to her assistance. 

5, As I was leaving, the Ambassador asked what we thought of the 
Russian note.^ I told him that, if I might speak quite frankly, we did not 
think that it had any great value and we were rather disposed to feel that the 
Russian Government did not themselves feel that, in making it, they were 
making any great contribution to European peace. His Excellency said that 
he thought there might be an element of manoeuvre in the action of the 
Soviet Government. 

I am, &c. 

. HALIFAX' ■ 

* See No. 90. 


No. 110 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 

No. 42 Telegraphic [C igggjigsjiS] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, iggS 

His Majesty’s Government have anxiously considered the situation created 
by the recent German action in Austria, and in particular the possibility of 
similar action in Czechoslovakia. They have carefully reviewed their present 
commitments in the hght of the new situation, and have considered whether 
it is in their power to extend them. 

Though neither the French nor the Czechoslovak Government have asked 


for ariy .dedaratioii of the attitude which. His Majesty\s Government would 
adopt in the event of an, unprovoked attack on Czechoslovakia/ they think' 
it well to inform those Governments of the conclusions they have reached. 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris has been ' instructed to, acquaint the 
French Government with the views of His Majesty’s Govemmeiit, and, you, 
should make an oral communication to the Czechoslovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs^ in strict confidence, as early as possible to-morrow, March 
24,, in the following sense: — 

The obligations of Great Britain to Czechoslovakia are those of one 
member of the League to another. His Majesty’s Government 'maintain, 
and intend to maintain, their membership of the League, and will do their 
best to fulfil their League obligations within the measure of their capacity 
and to the extent to which common action can be secured. His Majesty’s 
Government have acknowledged that in present circumstances the ability of 
the League to fulfil all the functions originally contemplated for it is reduced, 
but this is not to be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government 
will in no circumstances intervene as a member of the League for the 
maintenance of international order or the restoration of peace if ciixum- 
stances were such as to make it appropriate for them to do so. I would recall 
in this connexion the declaration made by the former Foreign Secretary at 
Leamington on 20th November 1936. 

So far as France is concerned, His Majesty’s Government are bound by the 
obligations assumed in the Treaty of Locarno as reaffirmed in March 1936 to 
go to the assistance of France in the event of an unprovoked act of aggression 
upon her by Germany. 

His Majesty’s Government intend to abide by the above-mentioned 
obligations which are, in their view, no mean contribution to the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe, and though they have no intention of with- 
drawing from them, they cannot see their way to add to them. 

In view of the present situation, His Majesty’s Government feel that in 
the interests of international peace every possible step should be taken to 
remove the causes of friction or even of conflict arising out of the present 
minority problem in Czechoslovakia, and they are confident that the Czecho- 
slovak Government share this feeling. His Majesty’s Government would be 
glad, at a later date, to exchange views with the Czechoslovak Government 
on this subject. 

' The Czechoslovak Government will, I am sure, believe that it is with the 
greatest regret that His Majesty’s Government have been forced to the 
conclusion that they are unable to take any further direct and definite com- 
mitment in respect of Czechoslovakia. They will, however, I hope have 
confidence that His Majesty’s Government, within the limits of their ability, 
will do everything to assist the Czechoslovak Government, who can be 
assured of their sympathy and goodwill towards a solution of their difficulties. 

(Repeated to Paris, No, 58, Saving.) 


' ' Sir, to Viscount Halifax [Received March 26) ■ 

Mo. 282 [C 2110I65I18'] 

BERLIN^ March 23^ 1338 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,' and has the honour to 
transmit to him a copy of despatch No. 4 from the Military Attache to this 
Embassy of the 23rd March, 1938, respecting increases , in the German army. 


Enclosure in No. in 

Colonel Mason- MacFarlane to Sir J\f. Henderson 
Mo. 4 

March 23^1338 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit a brief preliminary note on the increases in 
the German army which we now have to anticipate. 

I have previously called attention to the very definite statements regarding 
‘Verstarkung’ (strengthening) of the German Wehrmacht made by Herr 
Hitler and by Generaloberst von Brauchitsch on, and just after, the 20th 
Februaiy. At the time I was inclined to believe that it was probable that the 
bulk of such ^strengthening’ would be qualitative rather than quantitative. 

Two occurrences have in the meantime intervened: — 

[a) Orders have been issued regarding the classes of recruits to be called 

up for army service in October 1938 and in October 1939. 

[b) The Austrian army has been incorporated in the German army. 

2. According to the calculations which I have been able to make from data 
at my disposal, I estimate that the total number of peace effectives in the 
German army (excluding the Austrian army) will be increased by approxi- 
mately 100,000 men as from October 1938. From October 1939 the number 
will be increased by yet another 100,000. I am not yet prepared to vouch 
absolutely for the accuracy of these figures, but it may be noted that two of 
my most reliable colleagues, working independently of each other and of 
myself, have arrived at precisely the same estimate. 

There is as yet no evidence to show how it is proposed to incorporate this 
large additional number of effectives in the German army. There is no 
indication at present that there is to be an increase in the total number of 
divisions in connexion with the recent appearance of new Army Corps Flead- 
quarters. There is room for the formation of many units, such as army troops 
and corps troops units, mechanised units, frontier units and fortress units, 
without exceeding the number of thirty-six infantry divisions which Herr 
Hitler has declared to be his maximum peace requii'ement. On the other hand 
200,000 men represent the man-power required for some twelve divisions 


■ with 'their complement of army and corps- troops, at. peace, strength^ , alld'it 
Il0.w seems more tha,i.i likely that we shall be faced, with the appearance of 
new formations during 1938-39. It iSj however, perfectly possible that a 
■considerable proportion of the. additional man-power soon tO' become avail-, 
able will be devoted to extra-infantry divisional formations or units, and 
that the remainder may be used for the production of new units within, and, 
not without, the framework of the thirty-six divisions. 

3. As regards the Austrian army, it is probable that, in accordance with 
the manifest intention to deal with Austria in 'exactly the same way as .with,- 
the rest of Germany, the number of peace effectives to- be ■maintained.' in 
Austria will be about 100,000. This figure bears approximately the same 
relation to the population of Austria as will the peace total of effectives in 
,1939 in Germany to the population of the German Reich. ■ 

4. I have been informed by the Reichskriegsministerium that it is intended 
to reorganise the Austrian army in two army corps and one mechanised 
formation. My Polish colleague, on the other hand, has been told that the 
reorganisation will take the form of three army corps and one mechanised 
formation. The discrepancy is probably at the moment immaterial. The 
probability is that, in addition to the mechanised formation, it is proposed 
to maintain six divisions, and it is perfectly possible that it has not yet been 
definitely decided whether to have two army corps of three divisions, or three 
army corps of two divisions. In either case, the total number of peace 
effectives would approximately tally with the figure of 100,000 at which I 
arrived above. 

5. Speaking broadly, we may therefore reckon that within the next two 
years the number of peace effectives in the army of ^Great Germany’ will rise 
to a figure some 300,000 greater than that of the army of the Third Reich 
prior to the annexation of Austria. 

6. The provision of officers and n.c.os, for the V\ustrian’ army presents 
no immediate difficulty. They already exist. The provision of officers and 
n.c.os. for any fresh formations and units of the remainder of the German 
army will be no easy task. It has been difficult enough to meet demands up 
to date, and the quality of the supply has been very varying. 

It is, however, the provision of armament and equipment for the pro- 
gramme of expansion that will almost certainly prove the limiting factor in 
regard to what can and what cannot be completed satisfactorily. The 
rearmament of the army of the Third Reich is as yet in many respects incom- 
plete. It is reasonably certain that it will be the intention to rearm and equip 
the ‘^Austrian’ army on the German model, and to relegate the bulk of the 
present armament and equipment of the ^Austrian’ army to the "Austrian’ 
Landwehr, as has been done in Germany. This rearmament will throw an 
additional strain on the German armament industry, which will probably 
be compensated only in part by the undoubtedly valuable addition to its 
ranks of such establishments as the Vienna Arsenal, Bdhler and the other 

Steyr and Hirtenberg. 

7. I have drawn, in rather bold washes, a picture 'of the expansion with 


which we are likely to be faced> and some of the factors affecting its evolution. 
We can reasonably hope to commence receiving indications in the near 
future which will help us to fill in some detail. 

I have, &c. 

F. N. Mason-MagFarlane, Colonel 
Military Attache 


No. 112 

Sir.E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 24^ 2.0 pjnf 
No, gy Telegraphic: by telephone \C 2004lig2ji8'] 

March 24^ igg8 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

I opened as instructed in your despatch No. 58 and then read to Minister 
for Foreign Affairs a French translation of memorandum therein enclosed 
and handed him English text, urging very confidential nature of this oral 
communication except in so far as certain points may be mentioned in 
Prime Minister’s statement in Parliament to-day, and in particular proposed 
staff talks regarding air. 

2. I then spoke in the sense of your telegram No. 95.^ 

3. M. Boncour thanked me warmly for my communication and promised 
to study very carefully memorandum which would be most useful and 
valuable. He will reply fully in due course. 

4. Meanwhile His Excellency made the following preliminary observa- 
tions. 

5. M. Boncour reciprocates the conviction of His Majesty’s Government 
that close collaboration between Great Britain and France is essential but 
maintains his belief that a definite warning to Germany by the two countries 
regarding consequence of aggression on Czechoslovakia would be the best 
means of avoiding war. He said that in the event of such aggression by 
Germany, France would only act within the framework of Article XVI of 
the Covenant, viz. she would immediately summon the Council: an attack 
by France therefore against the Rhineland in fulfilment of her obligations 
to Czechoslovakia could not be considered as an act of aggression by her, 
(Incidentally this would be the French method of assisting Czechoslovakia 
and was the reply to question you put to M. Corbin on March 12.)'^ 

6. Replying to my argument regarding insufficient state of our re-arma- 
ment, M. Boncour pointed out that time was not on our side, for Germany 
by each successive act of aggression, was getting stronger and stronger, until 
she would finally attain complete hegemony in Europe. This was great 
danger for our two countries, for so far as immediate future was concerned 
France was quite secure behind her Maginot line. 

^ Not printed. This telegram stated that .Sir E. Phipps had taken action according to his 
instructions in Nos. io6~8. 



:: Boncour would not admit, that Marshal Goring^s assuraiiees had 

any. value. 

8, ' Regarding minorities in Czechoslovakia; His Excellency said they .were 
already treated better than in any other. countries and that he had received 
renewed, assurances o,ii this point only yesterday from M. Beiies, He agreed 
that Great Britain and France should continue to give counsels of moderation 
at Prague but not in public as that would only encourage Herr' Hitler to 
increase liis demands like he did in Austria when latter’s acceptance of his 
most monstrous demands had shown him that she stood alone and unpro- 
tected., . 

9. Finally M. Boncour strongly objects to Fra,nce and Great .Britain 
approaching Germany even later on regarding minorities in Czechoslovakia. 
He declares that this would be a terribly dangerous precedent for all countries 
with any German minorities and would moreover be resented by Czecho- 
slovak Government itself. 

No. 113 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received March 1938^9^30 a.m,) 

No, Telegraphic [C 2051 lig4ijiS] 

PRAGUE, March 24^ 7.75 pM, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me on March 24 that according to 
information now received from a variety of sources the number of German 
troops was being reduced rather than increased; that Czechoslovakia had 
no reason to fear a German attack in the immediate future. (Similar view 
was expressed to Military Attache by General Staff this morning.) 

Minister for Foreign Affairs believes such measures as had been originally 
taken along the Czechoslovak frontier were genuinely defensive and that 
Germany had been really uneasy lest mobilization by Czechoslovakia should 
provoke a general conflagration. He thought too that Germany had a 
healthy fear of Russian army and Russian air force. 

Please repeat to Paris. ' 

Repeated to Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Saving. 

No. 114 ■ 

Viscount Halifax to His Majesty s Representatives at Berlin j Paris^ Washing- 
ton^ Pr ague y and Budapest 
Telegraphic^ \C 2047 j 1^41 ! 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24^ iggS 

The following passage occurred in the Prime Minister’s speech in the tiouse 
of Commons this afternoon: — 

No. 2:07 to Berlin, No. 97 to Paris, No., '202 to Washington, No. 43 to Prague, No. 21 to 
Budapest. These telegrams were despatched at 8.0 p.m. 
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■ Speaking of questions that continue to cause anxiety, ' he said:— '; . 

Of these, the one necessarily most present to many .minds is that .con- ' 
'cerning the relations between the Government' of Czechoslovakia and the 

■ German minority in that country; and it is probable that the solution of 
this question, if it could^ be achieved, would go far to re-establish a sense of; 
stability oyer an area much wider than that immediately concerned. 

• 'Accordingly, His Majesty’s Government have given special attention 
to this ..matter, and, in particular, they have fully considered the question 
whether the United Kingdom, in addition to those obligations by which 
she is already bound by the Covenant of the League and the Treaty of 
Locarno, should, as a further contribution towards preserving peace in 
Europe, now undertake new and specific commitments in Europe, and, 
in particular, such a commitment in relation to Czechoslovakia. 

Tt is right that I should here remind the House what are our existing 
commitments which might lead to the use of our arms for purposes other 
than our own defence and the defence of territories of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They are, first of all, the defence of 
France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression, in accordance with 
our existing obligations under the Treaty of Locarno, as reaffirmed in the 
arrangement drawn up in London on 19th March, 1936. His Majesty’s 
Government have also obligations by treaty to Portugal, Iraq and Egypt. 
Those are our definite obligations in relation to particular countries. 
There remains another case in which we may have to use our arms, a case 
which is of a more general character, but which may have no less signi- 
ficance. This is the case arising under the Covenant of the League, which 
was accurately defined by the former Foreign Secretary, when he said: — 

' 'Tn addition, our armaments may be used in bringing help to a 
victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgment, it would be 
proper under the provision[s] of the Covenant to do so.” Such a case 
might, for example, include Czechoslovakia, and the ex-Foreign Secre- 
tary went on to say : 'T use the word 'rnay’ deliberately, since in such 
an instance there is no automatic obligation to take military action. 
It is, moreover, right that this should be so for nations cannot be 
expected to incur automatic military obligations save for areas where 
their vital interests are concerned.” 

'His Majesty’s Government stand by these declarations. They have 
acknowledged that in present circumstances the ability of the League to 
fulfil all the functions originally contemplated for it is reduced; but this 
is not to be interpreted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government would 
in no circumstances intervene as a member of the League for the restora- 
tion of peace or the maintenance of international order if circumstances 
were such as to make it appropriate for them to do so. And I cannot but 
feel that the course and development of any dispute, should such unhappily 
arise, would be greatly influenced by the knowledge that such action as it 
may be in the power of Great Britain to take, will be determined by His 
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/ : . Majesty’s Govenimeiit/ofthevdayJn aceordaiice.wW^^^ the principles laid 
down in the Goveiiaiit 

‘The c|iiestiGii. now arises whether we should, go .further. Should we 
;. forthwith give assurance to France that, in the event' of her being called 
..upon by reason, of German aggression on Czechoslovakia to im.plement her 
, .obligations' under the Franco-Gzechoslovak Treaty, we would immediately 
. employ our full. military force on her be.half? , Or, alternatively, should we 
. , at once declare our readiness to take military action in resistance to any 
forcible interference with the independence and integrity of Czecho- 
Slovakia,, and. invite any other -nations, ■ which might .so. desire, .to, associate 
" themselves witli'us in such a declaration? 

, Trom a consideration of these, two alternatives it clearly emerges that 
under either of them the decision' as 'to whether or. not this country should 
find' itself involved in war would be automatically .removed from the discre- 
.'tioii of His .Majesty’s Government, and the suggested guarantee would 
. apply irrespective of. the circumstances by which it. was brought into 
operation, and over which His Majesty’s- Government.,', might .not have 
been able to exercise any control. ■ 

This position is .not one that His Majesty’s Government could see their 
.' way to accept, in relation to an area where their vital interests are not 
.. ... ;coiicerned in the same degree ■ as 'f hey are in the case of France and 
. Belgium; it is. certainly not the position that results from the Covenant. 
For these reasons His Majesty’s ' .Government feel tbemselves' unable .to 
give the prior , guarantee suggested, 

^But, while plainly .stating this- decision, I wo,uld add'.this: Where peace 
and. war .are concerned, , legal obligations : are, not alone involved, and, if 
war .broke. ..out, it would be .unlikely, to. be confined .to , those who have 
assumed such" obligations. Tt. would' be . quite .,' impossible:, to, 'say where 
it might end aiid.what Governments, might become. involved. The inexor- 
able , pressure of facts ' might 'well prove more po.werful than' formal pro- 
nouncements', and. in that event it-' wO'Uld ' be well' within, the bounds of 
probability .that other .countries, besides those which, were , parties to the 
original dispute, .would almost immediately be involved. This is especially 
■ ■ true.'in the.'case.mf two,'' countries, like Great Britain and'; .France, with long 
associations of fiieEdship,.',.:wi,th' interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty, and determined to uphold them.’ 

.';V' ".No. 115' 

Sir jV*. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received March 26) 

Mo. 286 [C 2iJ3ji32ji8] 

BERLIN, March 24^ 1338 

' The incorporation of Austria in the German Reich is an accomplished fact* 

■■ Events have moved so fast since the loth March and have been so fully 

■" ^ , 


;^re|)orted upon by telegraph and despatch from this post and Vienna .that a 
chronological account of them: would seem superfluous. On the, other hand, 
there are lessonS' to be learnt from the experiences of the past fortnight. 

■ . 2, It has, above all, been brought home to us with greater force than ever 
before — since Austria is Hitler’s first' adventure outside the actual frontiers 
of the Reich itself~how precarious' is to-day the peace of the world when it 
rests in the hands of a single fanatical and unbalanced individual whose 
reactions are arbitrary and personal. 

' 3. Somewhere it has been written that ^the resentment ' of a petty mind 
can ruin an enterprise which would have profited an empire.’ The reflection 
provokes still greater anxiety when it concerns the resentments of a man 
wielding the immense power and possessing the vast capacity for harm which 
Hitler does. Moreover, apart from resentments, Hitler’s is, in other respects, 
no petty mind. He may be a pathological subject, an introvert, a mystic or 
anything else which one may choose to call him, but, in addition to all that, 
there is no doubt that he is a constructive genius. There is no other explana- 
tion of his amazing rise to power. The question as to how he did it can only 
be answered by the fact that he has done it. Nor can one deny that the 
achievements of his first five years have been stupendous. By that construc- 
tive genius, by his Germanic faith and by his hitherto infallible instinct for 
choosing the right course and the right moment for taking it, he has become 
the unquestioned and supreme ruler of a nation of 75 million highly disci- 
plined, very efficiently organised and ruthless Germans, who, as Field- 
Marshal von Blomberg himself said to me a few months ago, would march 
to the North Pole if ordered by Hitler to do so. 

4. If, having regard to his achievements, one must take Hitler’s genius and 
strength for granted, the weaknesses of this temperamental dictator are more 
obvious. Probably the most dangerous is his liability to uncontrollable 
resentment. It is at the back of his treatment of the Jews and his sensitiveness 
to Biitish press criticism arouses it. The latest instance of it has been the case 
of Austria. It was never, I am quite convinced, his intention to rape that 
country as he has done. Had it been otherwise he could have made such 
impossible conditions at Berchtesgaden as would there and then have com- 
pelled Dr. Schuschnigg to resign or face the consequences of refusal. He gave 
Schuschnigg, however, a last chance, because his original design was to 
undermine Austria from within, not violate her from without. It is, of course, 
true that plans had for a long time past been prepared for military interven- 
tion, but only against the possibility of a Nazi rising in Austria which might 
result in bloodshed. In such event it has always been his expressed intention 
to intervene dike lightning,’ as he himself said to me on the 3rd March. But 
it was not till the loth March, after Dr. Schuschnigg’s speech at Innsbruck, 
that he resolved to act before there had been bloodshed, and in such force as 
to ensure that there would be none. The decisive motive for that resolution 
was his resentment; on this occasion against the unfortunate Dr. Schuschnigg 
for what Hitler regarded as the former’s breach of the Berchtesgaden agree- 



As a matter of fact 1 tliinJc it is unfair to put the entire blame on Schuscli- 
riigg. Hitler has not been normal since his resentment over his treatment by: 
Field-Marshal von Blomberg. The more I learn of the inner course of events^ 

, the more am. I confirmed in the view I have consistently held that the domestic 
crisis and changes: at tliC' beg.inning of February were nothing but a smoke 
. screen to conceal .Hitler’s ■ discomfiture over the Blomberg marriage. In a 
sense eve.ry thing, including Austria, which has, occurred since that date can 
largely fie attributed to tliat.imlucky incident. ' 

6. Be that as it may and having once made up his mind. Hitler was carried 
away by .the momentum of the operation which he had . initiated, by the 
facility with which it was accomplished, by the lack of anything but verbal 
opposition to it, and by the enthusiasm — however fictitious or misguided — 
'by which he himself and the German troops were greeted on their arrival in 
Austria. I do not believe that on the i ith March Hitler himself envisaged 
the complete assimilation of Austria to the German Reich. Until the 13th 
March he still contemplated an Austria which should be Nazi governed but 
preserve a simulacrum of independence, and I would be greatly surprised if 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart to-day is not a gravely disillusioned man at finding him- 
self but the governor of a German province instead of the Chancellor of an 
independent Nazi Austria. 

7. Though I may be wrong, it seems to me that it is in the interest of the 
correctness of future decisions in regard to Hitler’s actions and intentions, to 
endeavour to form a true judgment of the motives which inspired him in any 
given instance. There never was any doubt as to his fixed determination to 
incorporate Austria in some form or other in the great Germany of his dreams. 
But when the moment came on the nth March his action was, I firmly 
believe, quite unpremeditated, except in general principle, and was inspired 
solely by a fit of uncontrollable resentment. It is this fact which I wish to 
emphasise, since it is to such fits, mutatis mutandis^ Europe in general and 
Czechoslovakia in particular may be exposed in future. I would add, in 
this connexion, that we would do well to accept as definite Hitler’s state- 
ments as to his intentions. He had never concealed his determination to 
unite Germany and Austria, and he has given us full warning as regards 
Czechoslovakia. We cannot disregard that warning, and if a peaceable 
solution is to be achieved we should lose no time in considering how it can 
be achieved. 

8. A second obvious lesson to be learnt from the fate of Austria is the 
futility of forcible protests unbacked by force or the fear of force. Experience 
has taught Hitler that only by jungle law can he achieve his objectives, and 
I hope that by now experience will have taught the rest of Europe that jungle 
law can only be restrained by measures equivalent to it. It follows therefrom 
that if we arc to intervene in future with any prospect of success in the affairs 
of Central Europe we must either forestall developments by remedial action, 
having regard to the forces of evolution, or be prepared to support our right 
of intervention by adequate military strength. 

9. A third and even more obvious moral is the fact that nothing succeeds 


like success. In his speech on the i8th March Hitler was able to refer to the 
; sympathetic attitude adopted in the Austrian crisis, not only by Italy but by 
Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia. The three last are still members of the 
League of Nations, and their haste in welcoming the rape of their fellow- 
member Austria' is sadly symptomatic of many things. However ' immoral 
^Germany’s next action may be, it would be the height of unwisdom to count 
on the co-operation of a single small Power in Europe against her. Nor 
would I except Czechoslovakia in the unlikely event of such next action 
being directed against any other country than herself. It is tragic that the 
■ League of Nations and collective security should be reduced to such a pass, 
but 'it is nevertheless, the case. It was, I believe, a German philosopher who 
wrote that in the world self-interests are always warring with ideals; that 
interests always prevail in the present but ideals in the end. So may it be 
with Geneva. What, however, matters at the moment is that German 
hegemony east of the Rhine, down to the Brenner and the Balkans in the 
south and as far as the Russian frontier in the east, is a fact, however unpalat- 
able it may be to admit it. Moreover, from the point of view of world peace 
it would be wiser to recognise now the fact in one’s mind and to leave the 
remedy to the disease itself. 

10. The final moral which I would draw from recent events is the strength 
of the Nazi movement. However unpopular it doubtless is with the upper 
and middle classes, with the older folk and the dispossessed, its appeal to the 
young is tremendous. I venture to think that one of Schuschnigg’s greatest 
mistakes was in this respect. Had he been allowed to hold his plebiscite I do 
not doubt that he might have secured 70 per cent, of the votes, but the 
remaining 30 per cent, would have represented the youth of the nation, and 
it is youth which is prepared to do and dare. I shall be surprised if at the 
plebiscite on the loth April the Nazis fail to secure 90 per cent., since age 
does not dare and the mass of a people, such as the Austrian, is prepared to 
run in whatever direction it is driven. Moreover, it is, if I might venture a 
prophecy, the Austrian youth, together with a greatly improved economy, 
who will in time make of Austria a quite contented Gau or province of the 
German Reich. For whatever happens, Hitler will always have behind him 
the enthusiastic youth of the German nation. After Hitler, and once nor- 
malcy is restored, Germany may change her face again, but so long as he is 
there, with Goebbels and the radio behind him, the threat of foreign inter- 
vention before him and an army ready to do whatever it is told, Central and 
Eastern Europe will in general have to dance as Hitler pipes. 

■■■' . I'have, &c. 

. Nevile Henderson 


too 



Vismiiut Halifax to the Soviet Ambassador in London 

[c 

vemmi'm March 24y ig38^ 

Your ExcelleiiGy^ 

III continuation of my note of the 22nd March, ^ I have the honour to 
inform Your Excellency that I have now read, and considered with great' 
care, the text of M. Litvinov’s statement to represeiitati\xs of the press in 
Moscow', a translation of which you were so good as to communicate to me 
in your note of the" 1 7th March. 

2. I note that this statement may be held to represent the point of view of 
the Soviet Government in regard to present international problems. I 
assume the substance of the Soviet Government’s proposal to be that arraiig'C- 
ments should be made immediately for a discussion to take place between the 
interested Governments with a view to determine the practical measures 
required in order to check the further development of aggression, and to 
counteract so far as possible the increasing danger ol'war. 

3. His Majesty’s Government would warmly welcome the assembly of an 
international conference, at which it might be expected that all European 
States would consent to be represented, and where it might therefore be 
found possible to discuss in a friendly manner, and perhaps finally to settle, 
such matters as are thought most likely to endanger peace. In present 
circumstances, however, it would not appear that such a meeting could be 
arranged. A conference only attended by some of the European Powers, 
and designed less to secure the settlement of outstanding problems than to 
organise concerted action against aggression, would not necessarily, in the 
view of His Majesty’s Government, have such a favourable effect upon the 
prospects of European peace. 

4. In these circumstances, while sincerely grateful to the Soviet Govern- 
ment for having communicated to me their view^s on the best course to be 
adopted to ensure the preservation of peace, I regret that His Majesty’s 
Government cannot accept in their entirety the suggestions put forward by 
M. Litvinov in his statement under reference. The views of His Majesty’s 
Government are being further elaborated in Parliament, and you will observe 
from the relevant statements of policy by His Majesty’s Ministers that, though 
there may be a difference of opinion regarding the methods to be adopted, 
His Majesty’s Government are no less anxious than the Soviet Government 
to find effective means of strengthening the cause of peace. 

I have, &c., 

Halifax 

^ Not printed. This note acknowledged M. Maisky’s communication in No. 90. . 


N0. 117 

■ Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 26) 

No, 40 Savmg: Telegraphic \C 2147! ig4ili8'] 

March 25^ iggS' 

My telegram No. 53.^ 

, Minister for Foreign Affairs assured me that Czechoslovak Government 
asked nothing of His Majesty’s Government. They realised how difficult it 
was for Great Britain to extend its commitments and were quite satisfied 
with British sympathy and understanding. One or two subsequent remarks 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs show - that Czechoslovak Government rely 
on their French alliance and eventual British support for France. 

During brief informal meeting with the President later in the day M. Benes 
told me that he looked forward to a growing recognition of identity of 
interest of Great Britain and Czechoslovakia in resisting German aggression. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris Saving. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton stated that he had carried out the instruc- 
tions sent to him in No. 1 10. 

No. 118 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 26) 

No, 41 Saving: Telegraphic [C 2i8olig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE, March 55, igg8 

In a brief conversation which I had March 24 with M. Benes at a recep- 
tion, he alluded as had previously Minister for Foreign Affairs to indications 
that German Army v/ere not yet ready for war and itself realized the fact. 
M. Benes agreed, however, with my comment that there remained none the 
less the danger that party fanatics might take the bit between their teeth so 
that great caution was necessary. 

As regards Activists’ secession^ I reminded President, as I had already the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, that he and Dr. Krofta had often told me that 
relations between the Government and Henlein party were complicated by 
the fact that Government could not sacrifice their Activist supporters. They 
are both inclined to agree that although Activist defection is a rebuff it will 
simplify the situation and perhaps thereby facilitate negotiations. Dr. Krofta 
for example told me Activists had sometimes abused their position by demand- 
ing appointment for unsuitable candidates. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ For these developments, see No. 97, note 3. 



No.m 

■ Sir M, Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received March 30) : 

Ro. I Saving: Telegraphic [C 2257/132//5], 

mm.m^ March 

The Chancellor's speech last night was concerned mainly with the political 
and social theory of National Socialism. There were a few jeers at foreign 
joumalisiii and at the close he gave again a review of his actions in Austria, 
according to the now accepted official version. 

The only real interest attached to his' twice repeated, mention of the, figure: 
of, ten. millions for the number of Germans arbitrarily separated from, the 
Reich by the Peace Treaties, when the Hapsburg dissolution plainly pointed ' 
(and they demanded) their incorporation. Coupled with this he speci,fically 
mentioned 6|- million' Austrians in an immediately following passage,' , Finally ' 
after describing the circumstances which rendered it imperative to act when, ,' 
he did, the Chancellor said: 

^The situation could, not be tolerated indefinitely. Germany is on the rise,: 
and is becoming continually greater and prouder and more self-respecting. 
Is it to be wondered at that these people looked more and more with burning 
eyes to Germany and thronged more and more round the loud speakers to 
hear what was happening in Germany? They had one hope — “'Germany 
must save us”. One can understand that these people’s hatred of the oppres- 
sor grew and that Germany could not look on while German people were 
tormented on her borders. 

T have said this and no one should (*''soll”) pretend to be surprised. I 
have given warning and declared publicly that Germany cannot be and will 
not be indefinitely a spectator of the oppression of her fellow-countrymen. 
No honourable people can do that — no State which respects itseIf-™-and we 
[have] no intention of doing it for ever, . . 

This passage is not referred to in the short official sxxmmary of the speech. 
The reference to Czechoslovakia is very thinly veiled, (Underlining’^ is mine,) 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, and Vienna, 

^ The words underlined in the original text are here printed in italics. 


No, m 

Mr, jsfewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April i) 

M. 85 [C 234011941/18] 

PRAGUE, March 29, 1938 

His Majesty’s Minister at Prague presents his compliments to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him the under- 
mentioned document. 
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Enclosure in No. 120 

.Memorandum by H.M Attache^ Prague, on the Military Position in Czecho'* 

Slovakia resulting from the German Occupation of Austria 

' I. General remarks. The opinions expressed in this memorandum, apart' 
from those' acquired from previous experience, are based on conversations 
which I have had with the Deputy Chief of the General Staff, the ist Assis- 
tant Chief of the General Staff, the Heads of the 2nd and 3rd Bureaux and. 
Officers of the Liaison section at the Ministry of National Defence. It may 
be 'mentioned at the outset that from the moment the news of the march into 
. Austria was received, and up to the present time, there has been no sign of 
panic or undue alarm either at the Ministry of National Defence, among the 
ti-Gops or with the population of the country at large. No special precautionary 
measures of a Military nature, such as the calling up of reservists or the move- 
ments of Units, have taken place, other than a slight increase in the per- 
manent garrison of the frontier defences and the drafting of a few small bodies 
of men to reinforce the frontier guards for the purpose of controlling refugees 
from Austria. It was particularly desired to avoid any action which might be 
construed as provocative. 

2. General Staff view on the present and future situation. 

The Military situation in Germany and Austria has of course been the sub- 
ject of detailed and intensive study during the past week. The Czech Military 
Intelligence bureau is always very well informed in regard to all Military 
matters in neighbouring States, and particularly in, Germany. There is a 
large and efficient secret service organization and I understand that since 
the crisis occurred a very large number of reports have been received from 
agents abroad, the collation of which has enabled the General Staff to acquire 
precise details, not only of the situation in Austria but of all troop movements 
in Germany itself. It is probable that the information received is for the 
most part accurate. 

Appreciating the situation on the knowledge thus acquired the General 
Staff soon came to the conclusion that no attack on their own frontiers was to 
be expected for the present. The dispositions of the German Army taken in 
all its aspects did not indicate the possibility of such an attack, involving as it 
might do, a war of the first magnitude, although the movements of certain 
Units from places more or less distant towards the Czech frontier could 
hardly be attributed to normal routine. They concerned, however, only quite 
small forces. The positive assurances given by Field-Marshal Gdring to the 
Czech Minister in Berlin and their repetition in Prague did, in my opinion, 
also add to the feeling of temporary security. 

As regards the future, the General Staff are preparing for war in the 
definite belief that it will come and probably not in the far distant future. 
Although the Czechs will try to come to terms with Germany it seems prob- 
able from information recently received that no terms acceptable to both 
countries are possible since the Sudetendeutsch minority parties are tending 



now to consolidate and co-operate with a programme involving tlieir incor- 
poration into the German Reich. Anything less than this the Government 
might be prepared to concede, under pressure, but I do not personally 
' believe they would go as far as to renounce permanently the Sudeten minority 
. .of the people and .the .valuable areas they occupy. However this, is a very 
vexed political question upon whic.h it would be unwise to be too dogmatic. 
The General Staff profess outwardly to view the question in a less extreme 
light as if it could be resolved by making further concessions within the frame- 
, . work of the Republic, but the temper of the Sudetens within the .last few days 
.■■' has been such as to preclude submission to half measures.. Nazism has gone, 
to their, heads like wine. ' ' ' 

It must be supposed that in spite of their outward calm the General Staff. 

. are fully alive in reality to the true significance of ■ all that is passing in the ' 

. frontier regions and they must therefore face the ultimate solution of war or - 
.surrender to impossible terms. As far as the Army is concerned, and I think 
the country too, war would' be the choice as they arc, confident that with the 
aid of France and Russia and possibly ourselves they would, in the end, regain 
their land intact. I have been surprised to find little or no evidence that the 
assurances of these two countries, recently renewed, are seriously doubted in 
Military circles. The General Staff only hope to gain the time still required 
to complete their frontier defences and further perfect their readiness for war. 

Strength and readiness for war of the Cz^ch army. 

The Army has quite recently been organised into seven Corps comprising 
17 Infantry Divisions and there are in addition four so-called ‘Divisions 
rapidesb These consist of Cavalry (horsed), Cyclist battalions, Field artillery 
and some motorized Infantry. The Divisions are not all organized alike. The 
distribution of the Army is somewhat thicker in Bohemia and Moravia than 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia. Its general state of efficiency has been previously 
reported on and from the evidence I have collected from time to time I 
think it is probably the best in the smaller States of Europe, especially in 
regard to equipment and weapons. It is, however, not as ready for war as 
present circumstances demand as the process of replacing obsolescent arms 
with new models is still far from complete though it is now being pushed for- 
ward as quickly as possible. As regards the rapidity with which mobilization 
and concentration can be effected, it is impossible at present to obtain de- 
tailed and up to date information but the Assistant G.G.S. informed me that 
they realised that this was their most vital problem and were satisfied with the 
arrangements made to meet it. It is probable that one reserve Division per 
Corps will take the field. It is unfortunate for the Czechs that the Army of 
their only potential aggressor is more '.or., less on a permanent war footing, for 
they are bound to lose I'-aluable time in mobilizing however good their 
arrangements may be. The General Staff does, however, rely on its iii'telii-"'" 
gence service to keep it informed of warlike activities beyond their frontiers'’' 
which even the Germans can hardly forgo if they are to prepare for a pos-, 

^ sible first class war.' In tliis' connection- 1 ' feel bound to record a doubt as to' 



whether the Czechs wili^ in fact, fight if their defences are. overrun or turned.' 
at the outset and their mobilization is interfered with. No Czech will admit 
the possibility of not Rghting^ maintaining that the Army and Nation, will 
do so to the last, but I have occasionally gained the impression that this may 
not be so under circumstances which preclude them from a fair start. If, on 
the other hand,' they have time to get ready and are assured of support from 
France I believe they will stand. Rumania is expected to contribute usefully 
in course of time but Yugoslavia is now out of the reckoning. 

Frontier def^^ 

Such detailed knowledge of the frontier defences as is in our possession 
has already been reported. In conversations with members of the General 
Staff I have derived the impression that the fortifications on the old German 
frontier are already considered sufficiently strong to enable the Army to hold 
the enemy whilst mobilization is in process and, if France mobilizes instantly, 
involving thereby the presence of a large portion of the German Army on the 
Rhine, for an even longer period. In view of the increased aggressiveness 
of the Sudetendeutschen and the facilities they will have for sabotage oh a 
large scale I am personally doubtful now as to the true efficiency of the 
defence which it will be possible to offer. There is no doubt that this danger 
has greatly augmented of late. The defences themselves, though still not 
entirely ready, are well constructed and planned and they cover every likely 
approach. 

On the Austrian frontier things are less satisfactory and work is proceeding 
day and night to improve the situation. The mountains which, with certain 
gaps, form an almost continuous chain on the Silesian, Saxon and Bavarian 
frontiers only extend on the Austrian frontier to a point about 30 miles S.E. 
of G. Budejovice, which is due South of Prague; from this point to about 
Znojmo the country is undulating but fairly thickly wooded and from here 
onwards to the Hungarian boundary it is mostly flat, but there are rivers 
the whole way to Bratislava which are very definite obstacles. Moreover 
much of this sector is heavily wooded. There is little in the nature of forts 
on the Austrian frontier but likely approaches are for the most part com- 
manded by concrete posts and earthworks. The Assistant C.G.S. considered 
that an attack on this sector by Armoured Forces could only be delayed 
temporarily but he certainly did not envisage the possibility of a clear run 
through. 

5. The main threat 

There are numbers of ways by which Czechoslovakia could be attacked by 
Germany which have been the subject of close study by the General Staff. It 
had been more or less assumed that the Anschluss would have taken place 
first and to that extent recent events have not fundamentally altered the 
problem and indeed no new dispositions have been made so far to counter 
them. The main threat appears to lie in an attempt to cut the country in two 



by attacks froBi the' Glatz 'salient towards Olomoiic mid from Vienna or 
Bratislava northwards towards Brno 'and Olomouc. These attacks, which 
might be delivered simultaneously, would doubtless.be supported by minor 
'thrusts .ill a number of other places so as to prevent a concentration of the 
Gzeeh Army, ill Moravia. They 'might well be delivered against Prague 
from the North and West and from German Silesia near Ratibor towards 
Prerov if Poland's attitude towards Germany were assured*. The General' 
Staff take it for granted that whatever happens the main attack would not 
.be, in. a W,est~East direction through Bohemia, by reason, of the shape of the 
country and the configuration and direction of the hills and rivers. . . 

' There is a natural reticence at present to discuss any plans for .defence and 
1 am unable to indicate what measures in fact the General Staff have in mind 
to counter the threat envisaged above. The danger to such concentric 
attacks is that the area for manoeuvre is narrow and an invader .would be: 
subject to counter attacks from both flanks. He would therefore have to 
penetrate in ' considerable strength. If he. were successful in cutting the Czech 
Army in two and maintaining his position, the intention is understood to be 
to fight it out to a finish in two groups but I personally don't think this is 
possible. That portion of the Army which would operate in the mountains of 
Slovakia would perhaps have a chance to put up a protracted resistance but 
not the group in Bohemia, where the ground itself offers no special difficulties 
to operations of all arms except in restricted areas. 

6, Conclusion. 

To sum up, my main impressions are as follows : — 

a. The General Staff consider an attack by Germany on Czechoslovakia 
within the next year or two probable, as it is impossible to negotiate satis- 
factorily on the c|uestion of the Sudeten Germans. But a declaration by Gt. 
Britain to stand by France and Russia would probably prevent it. 

b. The General Staff maintain absolutely that the Czechs will fight it out. 
I think they will if France and possibly Russia come to their assistance at once 
but not otherwise and perhaps not if the defences are overrun before they 
have properly mobilized. 

€. The General Staff know full well that unsupported they must be 
smashed. It is merely a question as to whether they can offer any form of 
protracted resistance. I think this is possible in Slovakia. The Nation is very 
well organized for war. 

cL All plans made on the assumption that France will at least mobilize at 
the outset. 

e. The General Staff consider the most likely strategic objective of 
Germany will be to cut the country and the Army in two by North and South 
attacks through Moravia. 

f. The frontier defences in themselves possess definite delaying possibilities 
in the North to large forces and for some time. Sabotage is a great danger* 



In, the South, delay would only be of a very temporary nature but possibly for 
a: day or two. 

g. As regards outside assistance, I am personally doubtful whether France 
will in fact honour her obligations to the full. Most foreigners here, but few 
■Czechs seem to doubt this. As to Russia, my information is that she is unlikely, 
to do so effectively. Yugoslavia will almost certainly remain neutral at the 
'Outset. 

■ My reason for, expressing a doubt as to France’s intentions, which is per- 
haps outside, the scope of this memorandum, is that the assistant French M. A. 
in Belgrade told me that he felt sure the French peasant could not be induced 
to fight again for any other object than the defence of his own country and 
that there was no one in France capable of carrying the people on this issue. 
He said that the French in their hearts realised this full v/ell. . . J 

H. C. T. Stronge, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Military Attache, 

^ The concluding paragraphs gave the Militai'y Attache’s p>ersonaI views of the tactical 
action which would be taken by the Czech army in the event of war wi th Germany. 

No. 121 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received April g) 

No. 324 [C 

BERLIN, April /, igg8 

My Lord, 

However great has been the shock to the world caused by the incorpora- 
tion of Austria into Great Germany, and however profound in consequence 
thereof has been the change in the political, military and economic position of 
Central and Eastern Europe, it would seem to serve no useful purpose to 
indulge at this stage in speculation as to the ultimate and sinister intentions of 
Germany. Her immediate and certain aims afford quite enough material 
for anxious consideration without allowing one’s imagination to run riot 
about the Ukraine, about Roumania’s oil-fields or outlets on the Mediter- 
ranean via Trieste or the Balkans. 

2. Just as it has always been obvious that Hitler’s first objective was 
Austria, so it is to-day not one whit less clear that his next main objective is a 
settlement of the question of the Sudetendeutschen; on the basis — if possible 
— of the right of self-determination, but by force if that right is permanently 
withheld. A solution of the Corridor, together with a possible rectification of 
the Silesian frontier, constitutes his third main objective. Danzig and Memel 
must be regarded as subordinate questions, and, in fact, the Free City is 
already Nazi and will declare itself reattached to the German Empire at any 
moment which may seem most opportune. Everything else is purely hypo- 
thetical, 

3. The above programme represents what I would describe as Hitler’s 
definite and set foreign policy. I do hot believe that, whatever may be the 

iilii 



dreams ofsomc of his more ardent followers, lie himself contemplates for the 
time being any other. It may be summed up as the unity of Great Germany 
..and as the Tiatiiral liiiiits of the divine mission ' with which Hitler considers 
liiniself tc). have, 'been entrusted in' order. .to complete the work which 
:F,rederick the Great a,iid Bismarck left unfi.nislied. Any .material, ^ advance 
beyond those limits, except so far as colonies are concerned, which come into 
a separate category, is, in fact, not only hypothetical but contrar)^, to Hitler’s 
own doct.rioe of nationality and of a pure German race.* .Once the above 
quite definite programme lias been accomplished— and it must be remem- 
bered that the German-Polish treaty has still six yea.rs to run— we shall 
certainly have to consider the implications of a 'possible long-term German 
'Maclitpo.litik’ and, if it is, really such as 'the prophets' would have us believe, 
'Europe will '.presumably, in due course, unite in, self-defence to meet the 
danger with wliicli it is threatened. But- there is, on the other ha.nd, at least 
an equal possibility that, once the unity, whic.h is comprised in the above 
p.rogram,m.e ■ and to which she claims that she is legiti,mately entitled, is 
.attained, Germany , will settle .down into the role of a territorially contented 
European [? State] and concentrate -her efforts on internal and economic de- 
velopment and on the acquisition of colonies overseas. Though she is bound 
to give us an infinity of trouble, I am personally much more inclined to think 
that this latter contingency will be nearer the truth than I am to anticipate 
any early German desire to conquer new and non-Germanic worlds. Such 
adventures may come later, but not in this generation or in Hitler’s lifetime. 
It is a risk which has to be faced on the basis of forewarned is forearmed, and 
it is of course true that Germany, during the period of the consolidation of her 
unity, will certainly use her full weight to secure preponderating economic 
advantages (‘Lebensraum’) in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
generally and elsewhere. In the end, how^ever, the greater her activities in 
that respect the more obstinate is likely to be the resistance w^hich she will 
encounter on the part not only of her competitors, such as Italy, but also of 
those customers to whom such activities may be unwelcome. 

4. For all his fanaticism and his mysticism, Hitler is a realist in the pursuit 
of his mission. At my interview with him on the 3rd March he declared that 
^he did not desire to press for colonies, and could wait for four, six, eight or 
ten years’. There can be little doubt as to what he meant thereby. It was 
that, since tiis Majesty’s Government were still opposed to the German unity 
which he is seeking and insisted on making Austria and Czechoslovakia into 
restrictive and to him unacceptable conditions of any discussion about 
colonies, it would be hopeless to begin negotiations about the latter before 
having first realised his aims in Europe. I think that he was to the extent 
being honest, just as Herr von Ribbentrop was probably sincere when he told 
your Lordship in London that we ought to be relieved that one of the out- 
standing difficulties between our two countries was eliminated by the union 
with Austria. That is, in fact, the way they look at it. Consequently, it is not 
until after the Sudeten problem has similarly beeii liquidated — -since iii' our ' 
conversations we have never referred tO' Poland or the Corridor — that Hitler 



will really feel that the time has come to revert to the .colonies and may alsov ' 
since with 'a settlement of the Sndetendeutschen question tlie main risk of a 
general, European war will have been averted, then be ready to consider the 
matter of a limitation of armaments, but not before. This does not mean that, 
in spite of his own declared willingness to wait, the colonial question will 
cease to be put, as it has been during the past year, in the forefront of German 
ambitions. It will be kept there, for the reasons for which it was originally put 
there, on account of its nuisance value and as a means to divert public opinion' 
in Germany from excessive concentration on other subjects not yet ripe, in 
Hitler’s view, for action. But, pending a settlement of the Sudeten question, 
and except to keep, so to speak, the pot boiling, it will not be seriously 
pressed. It will not become a menace until Germany has finally completed 
her European unity and reached a high enough peak in military and air 
readiness to allow her to turn at last, if Great Britain continues to be recal- 
citrant over colonies, to naval rearmament. The naval agreement and 
limitation of armaments generally will, in fact, probably constitute the quid 
pro quo which Hitler contemplates employing in any colonial negotiation. 

5. If the above appreciation is correct, it follows that the main question 
with which we and Europe generally must now concern ourselves is Czecho- 
slovakia. Nor should it be forgotten that it is not only Germany but Hungary 
and Poland who come into this picture, and who hope to gain some advan- 
tage for themselves out of the fact that, Austria having been united to the 
Reich, the Sudeten constitute the next definite idea of Hitler’s foreign policy. 
Of Hitler’s To million Germans living in solid blocks outside the Reich’ there 
remain the 3I- million Sudeten, So long as their fate remains unsettled Europe 
will be exposed to the continuous danger of war, the limits of which it is im- 
possible to foresee. We can, however, be absolutely certain of one thing, 
namely, that nothing short of war— and not merely the thi'eat of it — ^will, 
now or later, induce Hitler to abandon the Sudeten to their present form of 
existence under a centralised Government at Prague. 

6. That being axiomatic and not open to the least doubt whatsoever, the 
following questions arise:— 

{a) Is a peaceful solution of the Sudeten problem realisable? and 

{b) What are Hitler’s real demands or intentions respecting them? 

7. As regai'ds the former question I am personally and firmly of opinion 
that no half measure short of some form of autonomy and the abandonment, 
as a corollary, of Czechoslovakia’s alliance with Russia can ever afford any 
prospect of a definite and peaceful solution. Difficult though this may be to 
achieve, any other course will merely end in the forcible action, wffiich, if 
successful, will result in the annexation by Germany of those areas at least 
of Czechoslovakia which lie on the frontier and which are predominantly 
populated by Germans. Nor do I feel that the problem would be solved by a 
second German defeat in another world war. The evil day might be post- 
poned for again a generation, but the hereditary hatred of Teuton for Slav 
is too great, in this age of nationality and the right of self-determination, for 

^ the' Sudeten, if 'subjected to centralised ^ Czech Government at Prague, 



ultiniately to resist 'tlie^'mexorable attractioii.'of Great' Germany,' Whereas 
autonomy offers at least the possibility ■ not only of a peacefol .solution by 
eventual self-deterin.inationj but also of the Sudeten even preferring freely and 
■always to remai,ii as co-citizens of the Czechs and Slovaks, ..I w’^ould add liere^ 

' in: parenthesis^ that iiiy .French colleague, -who left yesterday for Paris, told 
me, that .lie co.iicuiTed in the above view and intended, so to i:iiforiii Ms 
.Governm.entd 

, 8. The answer to (b) can best be deduced from Hitler’s own most, recent 
rem„arks to me on the 3rd March as regards Czechoslovakia. ^Germany,’ he 
, said, Svas not prepared to allow herself to be influenced from other quarters' in 
the s,ettlem„e,nt of , her relations with countries with large German populations,’ 
^So far as .Czechoslovakia w^as ' concerned, the Germans there must , be 
giiaraiileed autonomy in the cultural and other matters to which' they were 
entitled. Tliat was the simplest application of the right of the self-dete.rmiiia- 
tion of nations.’ ‘The present situation was impossible in the long run/ ‘^Tlie 
danger to Germany consisted in the accession of Czechoslovakia to the 
Franco-Russian Pact and her consequent threat to Germany’s industrial 
areas/ Tf internal explosions took place in Austria -or in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany would not remain neutral but act like lightning/ 

9. The above statements are taken from the official record of the conversa- 
tion and must consequently be accepted as authentic. They are sufficiently 
eloquent of themselves to require little elucidation. I would merely add that 
when Hitler talks of being satisfied with autonomy for the Sudeten, he prob- 
ably contemplates that, in due course, the latter will, of their own volition, 
exercise the right of self-determination and vote for incorporation in Great 
Germany. He has already given us an example of his lightning methods in 
the case of Austria. The only diflerence so far as intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia is concerned will be one of measure. In the latter eventuality, not 
partial but total mobilisation, with all the consequences which that may 
entail, will be ordered. The action taken as regards Austria, can, in fact, be 
regarded from the German point of view as a mere curtain-raiser in which 
the risk of foreign opposition was held to be slight. In the case of Czecho- 
slovakia the danger of intervention will be recognised as extremely serious 
and the consequences carefully weighed. For that reason it is highly im- 
probable that Hitler will wish to act until his army notifies him that it is 
ready for all, even the most extreme, emergencies. So far as my information 
goes this will not be for a year or so. All other things being equal, there 
should still remain, therefore, a period during which either preparation can 
be made at home either for another world war or for the negotiation of a 
peaceful settlement as regards the Sudeten. We cannot, how^ever, count on 
all other things being equal. The patience of the Sudeten themselves may 
not last till then, and we are perpetually at the mercy of an incident resulting 
in bloodshed in Czechoslovakia itself. If it were on a sufficiently large scale, 
even Hitler’s own hand might unwillingly be forced ; i.e., before Ms army was 

* A reference to a third opinion is here omitted. 



ready. It is unfortunately true -that in Germany to-day the extremists have 
the upper hand; Hitler’s two most, moderate advisers, Field-Marshal; .von' 
Blomberg and Baron von Neurath,. are in eclipse— the success of the Austrian, 
coup has greatly encouraged the extremists and all the tub-thumping propa-/ 
gandU: which has followed it [has] dangerously excited the populace. More- 
over, it must be borne in mind that where Great Germany and direct Ger-, 
man interests— such as the Sudeten^ — are concerned. Hitler has the fullest 
support not only of Nazi extremists, but of the whole German nation without 
exception, Nazi or otherwise. 

■ ' 10, If. the German army were prepared -for all eventualities I would' 
regard an early incident’ as inevitable. Since, however, lam advised that it 
is not, I expect that the Sudeten will have been warned that their agitation 
must for the present be kept within such limits as will not involve the risk of 
forcible action by the Czech authorities against them. At the same time 
events have a way of precipitating themselves, and, if the world is not to be 
faced with another sudden crisis on the lines of the Schuschnigg plebiscite, 
there should be no undue delay in attempting to find a peaceful solution of 
this question. Dr. Benes may be unwilling to act under the pressure of recent 
events in Austria. On the other hand, the declaration of the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons on the 24th March has had a sobering effect here in 
Germany. It would be a pity to waste the healthy and stabilising impression 
which that speech has created, nor can the undertakings given by Field- 
Marshal Gdring be regarded as indefinite. Though Dr. Benes may find it 
unpalatable to yield to German pressure, he might at heart not be displeased 
to save his face by yielding to Anglo-French advice. It is certainly not 
pleasant advice to give, yet I am convinced that, if it be not given, the last 
state of Czechoslovakia will not only be far worse than the first, but the whole 
of Europe may well be involved in her misfortunes. 

I have, &c. 

Nevile Henderson . ' ■ 

No. 122 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 2) 

No. 59 Telegraphic [C 24^111941118] 

PRAGUE, April 2 y 1998 

Dr. Masaryk has informed me of an authoritative suggestion^ made to him 
in London to the effect that Czechoslovak Government on their own initia- 
tive should inform British and French Government of utmost they could do to 
meet wishes of German minority and at the same time should invite British 
and French good offices. He had come to Prague to lay this suggestion 

^ In a subsequent telegram addressed to Sir A. Gadogan Mr. Newton reported that the 
authoritative suggestion referred to ‘came from Sir S. Hoare [Secretary of State for Horne 
Affairs] at an informal lunch. Dr. Masaryk believed that the suggestion, although informal, 
had been made after consultation with the Prime Minister and perhaps Sir R. Vansittart.* 



before the President and., Government who had accepted it and were actively 
engaged in working out a plan. 

Yesterday I saw Prime Minister who confirmed that Czechoslovak 
Government were W'r)rldng out such a programme with, all possible speed.' 
The Prime Minister said that offer of assistance made by Mr. Cliamberlai.ri 
ill. his speech had .been welcomed with pleasure and that they were iioW' 
acting on Dr. Masaryk’s message. The. Prime Minister expected to hav.e Ms,' 
plan ready in. the course of a week or ten days and would then communicate 
it to His Majesty's Government and the French Government with, an.intima-., 
.:tio,n that their good offices 'would be 'appreciated in case of need. . WHle.,I was 
'with him . he telephoned on the s.ubject with Czechoslovak Minister at Taris. 
I informed the Prime Minister that . I had -not m.yself as yet received any 
communication, from you but that I was ve.ry pleased to be enabled to in- 
, form: ycm. of 'W^hat was being done. 

, I took the opportunity to express to Prime Minister my fear' that his broad- 
cast speech wx)uld' hardly suffice to reassure critics that Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment really meant business. It w^as in fact I said being alleged, if and so soon 
as i.mmediate crisis seemed to have passed, the Czechoslovak Government 
would probably do nothing effective. I also drew his attention to the rather 
ominous nature of Herr Hitler’s speech reported in Berlin telegram , No. 155 
Saving.^ 

The Prime Minister explained that he could not go further than he did at 
that moment partly for tactical reasons but that he had the President and 
Government behind him and was determined to take no half measures but to 
draw up a programme designed to achieve a final and definite solution. 
He had already had conversations with Herr Henlein’s authorized represen- 
tatives including Parliamentary leaders Herr Kundt and Dr. Pfrogner. 

When they had consulted with Sudetic German Party there would be 
further conversations probably next Friday. 

In reply to my suggestion that it might help to relax tension if it was known 
that he was in direct consultation with Henlein party he informed me that a 
brief communique announcing the fact of eonvei^sations would be issued later 
in the day. (This has appeared in. this morning’s press.) . lie also told me that 
prohibition of public meetings had been agreed to by tJie above-mentioned 
'^Heniein representatives (see any telegram No. 54 Saving).^' , 

.. , Repeated to Berlin .and, Paris, 

No. .119." .' Not printed. 

No. 123 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. JSfewton (Prague) 

No. 48 Telegraphic \C 23SQjig4iji8] 

.. ■■ mmion April 2^ 1338 

My telegram. No. 42.^ 

In a conversation with Sir S. Hoare on March 25, the Czechoslovak 

^ No. 1x0, 



the latter what, advice he ought to.giveM; 
present circumstances to the ■ Czechoslovak Government on the Sudeten 
German question. 

Sir , S. Hoare replied that he was speaking as an old friend and as an in- 
dividual and that he had had no discussion with me on the details of the 
position. Sir S. Hoare’s own view, however, was that, if he were in the; 
position of President Benes, he would ask the British and French Govern- 
ments to give him their good offices in helping to make a really satisfactory 
arrangement for the German minority. It was much better that President 
Benes himself should take the initiative in a matter of this land and that there 
should be no suggestion of any dictation from outside as to what he ought to 
do with his own fellow-subjects. 

The Czechoslovak Minister said he had come to very much the same con- 
clusion. 

I send you this for your information, and so that you may use it if oppor- 
tunity offers. As foreshadowed in my telegram under reference, I shall prob- 
ably wish to exchange views with the Czechoslovak Government on this 
subject in the not very distant future. It would, however, be all to the good if 
the exchange of views should start by an approach from the Czechoslovak 
side, and anything you could do to bring this about would be useful. 

Meanwhile I should be glad to know what reaction, if any, the Czech 
Minister for Foreign Affairs showed to the communication you made in 
accordance with my telegram under reference. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

No. 124 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 8) 

No. f)6 Saving: Telegraphic [C 26^^! ig4i j 18] 

PRAGUE, April igjS 

My telegram No. 59.^ 

Dr. Jan Masaryk said he would be grateful if His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin could directly or indirectly put in a word to persuade German 
Government or Party circles that if patience is exercised for a fortnight the 
Czechoslovak Government will be able to. prove their genuine determination 
to effect a far-reaching settlement, I cannot endorse this suggestion un- 
reservedly because I fear that opposition here to radical reform remains 
strong and may become stronger. 

During my first conversation with Dr. Masaryk late last Wednesday he 
promised to supply me on the following day with a written summary of the 
measures proposed by President Benes. He also said that if the Government 
here found it too embarrassing to admit publicly that Czechoslovakia was a 
State of nationalities rather than a national State he would be prepared to 

* No. IS2, 



lake any mipleasaiit c.0Bsec{iienc€s upon liimseHl3y ninikiiig^su^^ a. statement 
ill a published interview. As I did not receive the. summary I telephoned on' 
■Friday and was promised a more up-to-date and complete revise by Saturday. 
Nevertheless, late last night Dr. Masaryk explained that Dr. Benes had, 
changed his mind and decided that it would be premature to ' communicate 
an outline of the Government proposals to me until they had . been discussed 
and approved by the Cabinet, which may be a matter of some ten, days. 
In reply to my enquiry regarding the question of nationalities, he said that 
Dr. Benes did not wish Mm to make the proposed statement at present, fear- 
iii,g it might provoke too strong a reaction. There are also signs in the Czech 
.press ofgromng opposition' to any large measures of concession. 

,■. Unless, therefore, Sir N. Henderson thinks that dissatisftiction in Germaiiy' 
with the attitude of the Czechoslovak Government as so far revealed .may 
reach bursting point, I think it is desirable that strong pressure should co,ii- 
timie to be maintained from the Reich as well as from England, and, if 
possible, France. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


No. 125 

Sir jV". Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 5) 
jVb. 132 Telegraphic [C 2553/15^1/15] 

BERLIN, April 5, ig^S 

, : '"Prague telegrams Nos. 59^ and 56 Saving.- 

Subject to an unforeseen incident, I have no reason to believe that there is 
any particular urgency about Czechoslovak proposals. It is much more 
important that the reforms should be radical than that proposals should be 
produced in a hurry, and I should be veiy loath to speak even unofficially to 
German Government on the subject unless it was certain that Czechoslovak 
Government meant to work on the basis of nationalities rather than on that of 
./national centralised State.', 

Anything less is in my opinion doomed to failure sooner or later. In a des- 
patch which I wrote some days ago but which will only reach you by next 
bag I expressed firm conviction that nothing short of a form of autonomy and 
•■'. consequent abandonment of Russian axis aftbrds any prospect of final settle- 
ment by peaceful means. Crux of the whole matter is right of self-determina- 
".'.tiom ■ ■ ■ 

Repeated to Prague. 

^ No. 122. 

^ No. 124. It will be seen that this telegram had not been received in the Foreign Office 
on April 5. 

^ The reference appears to be to No. 12 1. 


. No, 126 . 

:Mf. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 6) , 

No, 6i Telegraphic \C 2586! ig4i IIS'] 

PRAGUE, April 5, iggS 

In talking over Sudeten German question generally with my German 
colleague I found Mm considerably reassured by the news of an amnesty and 
communal elections and above all by initiation of conversations between' 
Czechoslovak Government and representatives of Henlein. 

^ had'the same impression as I (see my telegram No. 56 Saving)^ 

of a Czech reaction'' against far-reaching concessions specially he thought on 
the part of the High Command and Legionaries but he believed the Govern- 
ment were now serious in their intentions. I told him that I had been assured 
by Dr. Hodza of his determination to avoid half measures and seek a definite 
solution and that although I was not acting as an intermediary I knew Dr. 
Hodza had no objection to my so informing him. 

I went on to say that widespread impression which has reached me from 
three different countries not including France and England was liable to give 
pause to advocates of a far-reaching settlement. This impression was that 
those concerned did not honestly desire a final settlement but merely a 
loosening of Sudeten German connexion with Prague in order to facilitate 
eventual detachment of these areas and their incorporation in the Germanic 
Reich. German Minister seemed impressed by tlais observation and from 
Mr. Calvert’s^ . . . ^ mentioned in my immediately following telegram^ 
I think he would certainly have suspected French instigation had I not 
expressly excluded it. He replied that German Government did not wish to 
incorporate Sudeten Germans in the Reich nor did he believe that Sudeten 
leaders wished for such incorporation. What was desired was that German 
minority should be able to feel that it enjoyed real racial equality within the 
State. It was however now the last moment for satisfying Sudeten Germans 
and perhaps it was already too late to overcome suspicions and dislikes 
arising out of their treatment at Czech hands hitherto. Of course neither 
German Minister nor German Minister for Foreign Affairs is a decisive 
authority and German Minister was almost bound to reply as he did. But I 
believe him personally to be sincere and thought that in any case it might do 
no harm to show that we were alive to the possibility of an ultimate intention 
to dismember Czechoslovakia. 

1 reminded him that at one of my first conversations^ with him (see my 
despatch No. 112^ of 1937, paragraph 6) I had expressed a fear lest Sudeten 

2 The reference here is uncertain; there may possibly be an error in transcription for 

‘Havas*. See note 4. 3 xhe text here is uncertain. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton reported that the German Minister was 
annoyed by a Havas agency statement broadcast from Strasbourg that he was in negotia- 
tion with the Czechoslovak Government and by press reports that Dr. Marek, Austrian 
Minister in Prague, had been arrested in Vienna. He suspected French authorship in both 
cases. 5 Xhis conversation took place in April 1937. 



Germaiis would only;., open tlieir mouths;' 'wider,,- as ciincessions.wxn^e'm,aele:;: 
that lie had denied this saying that their ■requireme,iits. would shortly , bc; 
defined, that their six bills had soon afterwards bee.n tabled but, as auth,o.rs 
themselves admitted left, their final demands indefinite, ■ and that 'Heolein’s 
deputy,, Herr Frank, liad'only the other day made a speech ind,icating a series 
of demands w,liich remained still. -undefined' and would presumably advance 
crescendo: (see my , telegram No. 6o).^ German Minister replied that he 
believed S-udeten Ger,m.an Party while not expecting all their requirements to, 
be met at once would be prepared to make them, all- known during present' 
iiego.tia-tioiis.^ . 

I referred a,lso to suggestions sometimes encountered that there miglit be a 
split in the coalition so that if what was desired could- not be obtained from 
present Goveriimeiit it might be achieved through a government constituted 
by Henlein and Agrarian parties together. I am sure that Germa.ii ' Minister, 
was quite sincere when he expressed complete agreement with' m-y view^ that 
an attempt to reach a solution in this manner -would be most unfortu.nate. He 
said', that if M. Beiies could not be won he would be a- most ■ dangerous 
opponent and he app.reciated that -it would obviously be a mistake for,, the. 
.'minority quarter of the country to found any far-reaching settlement on„,-aii: 
agreement with little more than another quarter of the country . . J with 
practically the remaining three quarters represented by present coalition 
Government. 

German Minister showed that he wished to intervene as little as possible 
in Sudeten German question considering it to be far better that a solution 
should, if possible, be reached direct between Government and Sudeten 
German leaders. I had thought it just possible that he might indicate that it 
wm becoming superfluous for His Majesty’s Government or other foreign 
Governments to concern themselves with relations between Sudeten Ger- 
mans and the Reich. I was glad therefore to notice no such tendency but on 
the contrary that he personally at any rate seemed to welcome our interest 
and' any assistance we could give.^ 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

Not printed. ’ text is here uncertain, 

® On Aprii i i Mr. NcmUoii was informed that his language to the German Minister was 
approved. 

No. 127 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 6) 

No. 65. Telegraphic [C St634jig4ilx8'\ 

PRAGUE, April 5, iggS 

Your telegram No. 48^ and my telegram No. 59.^ 

I visited Minister for Foreign Affairs on April 5 and recounted briefly what 



Masaryk had told mey the^ confirmation in first part of your telegram and 
information given to me by M. Hodza. 

I reminded him of statement in your telegram No. 42^ that His Majesty’s 
Government might wish to exchange views on minority question with Czecho- 
slovak Governmentj remarked that both parties would no doubt prefer that, 
initiative should come from his side and suggested that promised communica- 
tion of Czechoslovak Government proposals might be taken as such an initia- 
tive. ' Minister for Foreign Affairs quite agreed. He anticipated that His 
Majesty’s Government and French Governments would examine these pro- 
posals and then intimate either their concurrence or their view that they 
should be amended. In the former case he hoped that the two Governments 
would be prepared to give support to Czechoslovak attitude in Berlin if 
necessary. In general moreover it would be of great value if they would be 
prepared to state their opinion that Henlein’s demands were excessive if they 
in fact came to that conclusion. 

In the alternative case the proposals could be further discussed between the 
three Governments and Czechoslovak Government would see how much 
further they could go. Of course if agreement could not then be reached the 
situation would be disagreeable but he hoped that nothing would be done to 
make their position more difficult than it already was. 

I gathered that Minister for Foreign Affairs would not appreciate any con- 
tact between His Majesty’s Government and Herr Henlein but in the absence 
of knowledge as to what procedure you have in mind I did not investigate this 
point. In my first visit to Minister for Foreign Affairs just over a year ago he 
volunteered an observation that he hoped I would not at that time give an 
interview to Henlein. I had in any case no thought of doing so at the begin- 
ning of my appointment when my first object was to win the confidence of 
Czechoslovak Government nor has the question of an interview arisen in 
fact then or since. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

3 Isfo, jio. 


No. 128 

Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received April g) 

Mo, 32g [C 281^12310! 18] 

. : ^ , BERLIN^ April 3, 1338 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs^ and has the honour to trans- 
mit to him a copy of Munich despatch No. 62 of the 24th March^ ^9385 
reporting upon public opinion on the union of Austria with Germany. 



' Enclosure. IN No. 128 , 

Consul-General Gainer to Sir M* Henderson 

No, 62 

MxmiGR^ March 24 j 1^38 

Siiv ' . . V 

So far as Geroiany herself is concerned, the most obvious result of the 
hinschiiiss^ has been to increase Herr Hitler’s personal prestige and popu- 
larity, which were already approaching perilously near to a worship, religious 

in its fervour. 

2. The plebiscite, which will take place on the loth April cannot but show 
a n overwhelming majority in favour of .Herr Hitler’s action. The issue upon 
which this plebiscite is to be taken is, in fact, already decided, and the 
plebiscite will merely endorse the decision and can change nothing. The 
great majority of Germans in all walks of life and of all shades of political 
opinion approve of the 'Anschluss’. Greater Germany has become a fact; 

million people have been added to Germany’s population; the area of 
Germany is now greater than before the war; stocks of gold and foreign cur- 
rency have fallen into Germany’s hands, as also raw materials, minerals and 
agricultural products; the military strength of Germany has received a valu- 
able addition ; German influence in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, both 
political and economic, cannot but enormously increase. What people, 
W'hen asked to approve of this, could respond otherwise than with 'Yes’, even 
were the plebiscite to be held under conditions w^hich would satisfy demo- 
cratic ideas? 

3. One factor is perhaps more disquieting than the German people’s 
approval of the end, and that is its approval of the means used to attain that 
end. From the very day that action against Austria was inaugurated, a cam- 
paign was started in the press and wireless in order to educate the people to 
approve also of the methods. No people is to-day moi'e ignorant of the views 
of the outside %vorld than is the German people ; no people can more easily be 
made to believe what its Government wishes [it] to believe. Schuschnigg had 
broken his word given at Berchtesgaden, he had allied himself with the 'Reds’, 
Bolsheviks and Jews were in control in Austria, pan-Germans and Nazis were 
being assaulted, if not worse. The loyal German-Austrians were forced to 
call upon the German Liberator also to save them. Germany magnani- 
mously responded and effected the liberation of Austria without bloodshed 
and without more than pious protests against the methods employed from 
some Powers and with the sympathy of other Powers. The German Govern- 
ment now asks: 'Did we act rightly?’ and the only possible answer is 'Yesb 

4. 'Thank God I have lived to see this day’ was said to me by a person of 
moderate conservative views, and that well expresses the feelings of the great 
majority of his fellow citizens. 

5. Thus, the Nazi r%ime is strengthened and Herr Plitier receives a vote of 
confidence on liis foreign policy which is also booked to the credit of his 
internal policy. 



6. The sinister aspect of the caseisj however, that the more forward spirits'" 
of the ,N,S.D.A.P. have been proved to be right. Cautious and moderate in™ 
fluences have. suffered eclipse. The forward policy has been vindicated and' 
doubters have been won over. . If another moment comes when Germany 
claims that the interests of the German race are involved, she may be 
tempted, and will be strongly urged, to repeat the experiment. Rearmament, 
;the denunciation of the Treaty of Locarno and the ‘^Anschluss' are major in- 
stances of the piecemeal destruction of the Treaty of Versailles. None of these 
changes in 'the status quo has been negotiated though the possibility and the 
machinery for so doing have always existed. All these questions have been 
solved by unilateral action on Germany’s part and the last by a definite show 
of armed force. The temptation to tear up the remaining paragraphs of the 
Treaty of Versailles in the same way must be overwhelming. 

7. It is, however, unlikely that the danger is immediate unless a sudden 
emergency arise. None of the blows above mentioned has been struck with™ 
out careful preparation, although in the case of Austria the moment came 
sooner than had been expected and planned. Austria has first to be fully 
absorbed. There are grave problems to be solved there, problems of an 
economic, financial, political and administrative nature, before the time can 
become ripe for another move. Europe should be able to obtain a breathing 
space in which to prepare — ^for what? For war, or to set in train negotiations 
designed to solve by more civilised means those European questions which 
Germany intends shall be solved in one way or another? 

8. A doubt must, however, arise as to the ability of modern Germany to 
negotiate — undue exercise of strength in the past may have brought im- 
potence in that respect in its train, and other methods have been shown to be 
highly efficacious and incomparably speedier. 

I have, &c. 

D. St. Clair Gainer 

No. 129 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April g) 

No. 99 [C 2805! 1941! 18] 

PRAGUE, April 6, 1938 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorandum 
by the Military Attache to this Legation giving an account of his obseiwations 
on a recent tour of the fortifications on the northern Czechoslovak frontier. 

2, Colonel Stronge is of the opinion that if this country is given the neces- 
sary breathing space it will have prepared a system of fortifications strong 
enough to offer very serious resistance to an eventual German attack, (This 
is naturally on the assumption that a French mobilisation will retain a large 
percentage of the German armed forces in the west.) 

3. I would draw attention to Colonel Stronge’s estimate of the large pro- 



’portion of Sudeten G-erm,ans who , would not now. be , satisfied with anything 
less than, iiiiiori with the Reich. A similar view wm taken by ,a well-informed 
German in conversation yesterday with a member of my stafli , This informant 
stated that the mass of the. Sudeten German population, were now in favour of 
union with Germany on the grounds that this was the simplest solution of 
t.hei.r troubles ; they 'found .it difficult;, on, the other handj to understand the 
complicated schemes for various aspects of autonomy within the Czechoslovak 
State which the Sudeten German party or the Goverii.meiit might elaborate. 

■ "I 'imve^ &c.^ ' 

',, : B. G. Newton 

Enclosure IN No; 129 

IJeufenMtii-^Colonel H. C, T. Stronge to Mr. Mewtm 

TM.AGVE, April 3^ 

As reported, to you, verbally I have just returned from a tour of the frontier 
fortifications in the north. A full detailed report on my observations is being- 
sent to .the War Office/ ,and I attach a copy herewith^ (less map and sketches 
of wMcli. there is a copy in my office). ■ 

. The journey I made, took me through all that portion of the Siidetendeutsch 
country which lies between Podmokly (east [rir: ? north] of Prague) and 
Moravska Ostrava in ' North-eastern.' Moravia. ', At various places I had 
occasion ,to talk to:, persons belonging to what , might be called the rank and 
file of the population, ' such .as;. hotel porters and casual visitors to cafes, and 
at Liberec .(Reiclienberg),', I ..had, a'iong'„'Conversatioii with Mr, Pares, His 
Majes,ty's, consul. As a result of these talks. I have formed a rather pessimistic 
irnpressio,n as to the possibility ■■now.' of solving' amicably the problem of the 
German' minority, because this mino.rity.. appears in the last few weeks to have 
radically altered its view p,oi:iit. ' Whe^reas, 'previous to the German occupa- 
tion of Austria, their demands upon the -Czech Government were concerned 
with the improvement of their lot within the structure of the Republic, it 
now seems that in spite of Herr ' Neuwirth^s recent assurances that autonomy 
is the goal,, nothing short, of incorporation, in -the, German Reich will satisfy 
the majority of the people. It would '-no longer seem to be a question of 
redressing grievances and making concessions, the practical standpoint 
having given way to the ideological. It is with great reserve that I make a 
numerical estimate, which it is quite impossible to do accurately, but I am 
strongly of the impression that considerably under 50 per cent, of the people 
in the districts visited by me would to-day b.e content with anything which 
the Czechs have it in their power to concede, , 

Mr. Pares informed iii.e that even in the most responsible circles at Reich- 
enberg the view was now being taken that Dr. Hodza^s recent speech on 
internal policy was so unconciliatory in, tone and substance that the people no ’ 
longer felt themselves bound to their former policy. The Prime Minister had, ' 

^ Not printed. 



■ia. factj: practically absolved them from their pledges of loyalty to the State, 
■Such a distortion of fact, can only have serious consequences. 

. I was also given to understand that the morale of the party, whose factions 
have so recently been united, stands very high indeed and that the.' Czech 
police are becoming more and more powerless to carry out their instructions 
in respect of the conduct of meetings. In many cases they give up the task at 
the outset and retire into the background. 

As to the course which events may take it is not for me to make prophesies, 
but/when one hears that the Sudetens now feel that it is incumbent upon 
them to help Herr Hitler in his struggle in face of British and French admoni- 
tion it would be wrong to underestimate the gravity of the outlook. From the 
Czech point of view, and particularly from the military aspect, it can only be 
hoped that the account can either be settled politically with Germany direct 
or that Herr Hitler is able to control his would-be subjects sufficiently well to 
prevent them forcing the pace. As it seems probable that the German army is 
not yet ready for a European war, Herr Henlein may be told to toe the line for 
the present. If the crisis can only be shelved until next year the Czechs will be 
in a far better position to resist an invasion than they are to-day, and if it does 
come then it is my firm opinion that they will surprise not only their enemies, 
but all those whose judgment of their capacity for defence is based on a mere 
glance at the map. Another year of peace is vital, but it seems quite uncertain 
whether it can be achieved. 

H. C. T. Stronge, Lt, ’-Colonel^ 
Military Attache, 

No* 130 

Mr, Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received April g) 

No, 100 [C 28o6lig4ili8] 

PRAGUE, April 6, igjS 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch from 
His Majesty’s consul at Liberec depicting a very serious situation in the 
Sudeten German areas. 

2. A member of my staff was informed yesterday by an adherent of the 
Henlein party that, after a heated discussion by the party leaders on the 
attitude to be adopted in the negotiations with Dr. Hodza, the moderate 
elements had won the day. It must be hoped that they will be equally success- 
ful in dealing with the exalted mood of the German population. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 

I have, &c. 



EnGLOSUR.E IN No. 130 
Cmsul Pares to Mr. Newton 
No. 13 

LiBEREGj April 6^ 1338. 
Sir, 

I have the lioiiour to report that the general unrest in this area does not 
appear to have decreased in the past two weeks. The speech of M. Hodza was 
severely criticised in the provincial press, and private persons also have 
expressed to me their great disappointment on account of its lack of con- 
structive suggestions. The general opinion seems to have been that the 
speech was extremely unsatisfactory, and I am told that the comment of the 
average man was ‘‘Now we are free’, i.e., ‘Now we need have no more scruples’. 
Some indications of the unsettled feeling which prevails are worth mentioning. 
From several sources I have heard that payment of taxes is being withheld 
or postponed. One of the principal Czech frontier newspapers reports some 
minor acts of provocation against Government officials, mainly police, 
whilst on duty, and one frequently hears now that people in the streets give the 
Nazi salute openly and greet one another with ‘Heil Hitler!’ A British subject 
who has resided in North Bohemia for many years and lives in the closest 
possible daily contact with the Sudeten Germans informed me last week that 
word was being passed round from mouth to mouth in Gablonz that the 
inhabitants should hold themselves prepared for some great event on the 
26th April. He said that many of his acquaintances have begun to hint 
that they are in possession of secret arms. Against this story, on the other 
hand, must be set the views of a frankly Nazi Sudeten German, who told me 
that under the present strict supervision it would be absolutely impossible 
to smuggle arms from Germany into this country or to obtain them here. It 
is most probable that if stores of arms do indeed exist they are neither large 
nor important. 

2. It seems safe to say that during the past few weeks the majority of 
Sudeten Germans has ceased to be even nominally loyal to the State as the 
party leaders still profess to be. My British informant said that his friends 
have openly declared that if Henlein is not prepared to adopt a radical policy 
he will be disavowed and brushed aside. A Deputy of the Sudeten German 
party in conversation with one of my friends said he expected that the present 
negotiations with the Czechoslovak Government would require many months, 
and he was doubtful whether the patience of the rank and file would last 
so long. Under the stimulus of the excitement caused by the ‘Anschluss’, 
Sudeten Germans have come to believe that the present time is particularly 
favourable for Germany. The idea is beginning to appear that it would be 
safest for the Sudeten Germans to refuse to accept anything less than separa- 
tion from Czechoslovakia, because any smaller concessions obtained now 
from the Czechs, having been extorted practically by force, would inevitably 
be withdrawn by the latter in time to come if Germany should become less 
powerful. 



3. The grandiose. projects^ for industrial development and unemployment 
relief in ^ 'Austria^ which were introduced almost immediately after the 
^Anschluss’^ have made a great impression on the Sudeten German working 
classes^ who naturally compare the energetic and liberal action in Germany 
'with the depressed local conditions.- They are now becoming impatient and 
wish for a speedy union with Germany, in order that they may share in these" 
benefits. The growth of this feeling is attested by manufacturers, who know' 
well enough what is in the minds of their employees. A case recently reported 
in the newspapers from Barnsdorf, near Liberec, shows how far the workers 
are now prepared to go in order to assert the right to work. A factory in this 
small village, which: has been standing idle for nearly twenty years and from 
which all the machinery was removed long ago, was recently sold to a firm of 
house“breakers, but about 600 local unemployed assembled in front and for- 
bade the employees of the purchasing firm to pull down the empty building. 
They actually caused the work to be stopped and established pickets outside 
the factory. They sent an appeal to the Ministry of Labour, and declared 
that until the Ministry had given its decision they would prevent the demoli- 
tion of the factory at all costs. It seems probable that the whole affair was 
engineered by the Sudeten German party, since a Deputy of the party acted 
as spokesman for the demonstrators. The warning is none the less clear. 

4. A member of the local chamber of commerce told me that the chamber 
has received information to the effect that the German tariff will shortly be 
introduced for goods imported into former Austrian territory. Czecho- 
slovakians commercial treaty with Austria guaranteed special customs pre- 
ferences, whereas her treaty with Germany contains only the most-favoured- 
nation clause. Textile manufacturers here expect that when this treaty has 
been declared to have lapsed^ — the period of notice is only three months — 
a very serious situation will arise. Textiles used to form about one-third of 
Czechoslovakians total exports to Austria, and local industry will presumably 
be badly hit, so that the unemployment problem will again become serious. 

5. The Jews in this district are very alarmed, and I know of several persons 
who are making preparations to leave. A large local Jewish firm has dis- 
missed many of its employees, Some persons have already gone away. It has 
been reported to me that a Jewess was publicly beaten in Gablonz on account 
of some indiscreet remark about Hitler. 

6. The merging of the Activist parties in the Sudeten German party has 
given the latter a considerable accession of strength in the municipal adminis- 
trations of towns in the German areas. Reports recently published in the 
press show that the former Activist municipal councillors have in a number of 
cases arranged to act in concert with the local branch of the Henlein party, 
and have constituted committees on which the local leaders of the party are 
represented. Such committees have been formed in six of the larger German 
towns already, and no doubt other large towns will follow suit. It is not un- 
likely that the reported decision of the Government to hold municipal elec- 
tions this year may have been influenced by the fact that through the fusion 
of the former Activists with the Sudeten German party the latter has already 



won a large measure! of . influence, and in some case>s a decisive control, in 
miinicijfjal adminisi ration. The position in Liberec now is that the mayor 
has gone on sick leave indefinitely. The population, in view of the probability 
that elections will be held soon, seems at present to be content with this 
compromise. 

, I have, &c. 

P. Pares. 


No. 131 

Air. jYewton (Prague) to Viscouni PMifax 
[kecemd April g) 

No. .75. Telegraphic [C 284411^4x118] 

, PRAGUE, April 4 1938 

My Saving telegram No. 66 and my telegrams Nos. 70 and yid 

In order to ascertain whether these manifestations were tactical or indicate 
a. serious deterioration in Sudeten German question in the view of the Govern- 
ment, I asked Prime Minister if he could receive me this afternoon. 

Meanwhile 1 uiiderstaiid from Minister for Foreign Affairs that you have' 
been informed by Czechoslovak Minister in London that communique pub- 
lished by Sudeten German party on April 6^ and their ostentatious withdrawal 
from Chamber of Deputies on April 7 were tactical moves. This the Prime 
Minister confirmed but he added the more moderate elements had felt bound 
to act in this w^ay in order to remain in control of the situation and of the 
spirits which Henlein party itself had conjured up. They had felt bound to go 
some w^ay with strong flow of the course of German racial feeling in order not 
to be outdone by extremists headed by Herr Frank. Herr Henlein himself 
was a weak personality who vacillated between moderates and extremists. 
The Prime Minister admitted that he had been uneasy after demonstration in 
the Chamber lest moderates should have lost their courage but he had since 
recei\^ed explanations in the foregoing sense and hoped probably next week 
to hold another discussion with Henlein party representatives for the purpose 
of preparing the ground for actual negotiations. 

lie had seen them on April 6 when they had informed him that what he 
had so far said was inadequate but that they were ready to continue discus- 
sions. They had demanded self-administration and a share in the State 
administration. They had also demanded reparation for damage said to have 
been inflicted on German interests by land reform after 1918 to which 
Prime Minister had replied that they must produce concrete instances for 
.uonsideratiom ■ . 

^ Not printed. These telegrams referred (i) to a meeting of the political committee of 
Herr Henlein’s party, (ii) to the censorship of the Sudeten newspaper ‘Die Zeit*, (iii) to a bill 
introduced by the Czechoslovak Government requiring financial institutions to hold 
certain of their deposits in Government bonds. 

2 In a communique issued to the press, the Sudeten German leaders declared that at 
the interview between three of their number and Dr. Hodza on April 3 no rapprockemeni 
had been reached. 
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The highly charged and explosive nature of the atmosphere to which I;: 
referred on the strength of information from Colonel Stronge (see- despatches , 
Nos. 99^ and, 100^ and my telegram No. 72)^ and also other sources was fully 
appreciated by Prime Minister who said that orders had been given that nO ' 
;shot was to be fired under whatever provocation. He also realised thedanger 
of deliberate agents provocateurs and had given instructions for control of 
communist elements and, suppression where necessary of their newspapers., 
Herr Kundtj the Sudeten German Leader, was moreover at that very moment 
in conference with the Minister of the Interior regarding the maintenance of 
order. , 

The proposals mentioned at our last meeting on April ist (see my telegram; 
No. 59)^ were being submitted to the Cabinet this evening and would then be ,' 
referred for elaboration in detail to the competent Government department ; 

I understood that some communique to that effect might be given to the 
press. Early next week a strictly confidential communication on the subject 
as already foreshadowed would be presented in London and Paris with 
request that good offices of British and French Governments should be at the 
disposal of Czechoslovak Government in the event of need. Incidentally he 
mentioned that so-called minority statute (see my telegram No. 51 Saving) ? 
would probably be called 'Nationalities Statute’ on which change of name I 
ventured to congratulate him. 

I took the opportunity to mention that I had heard that some disappoint- 
ment or even mistrust had been occasioned because no official promise and 
date in the matter of local elections had been published. Prime Minister said 
that the news in the press was quite definite and that it was proposed to hold 
elections in June. In reply to my enquiry whether an earlier date would not 
be even more reassuring he explained that some six weeks’ notice was required 
and that notice itself could not properly be given until prohibition of meetings 
expired at the end of April. 

Please repeat to Paris. Repeated to Berlin. 

3 No. 129. 4 No. 130. 

3 Not printed. ^ No. 122. ^ Not printed. 

No. 132 

Mr. Mack ( Vienna) to Viscount Halifax [Received April ig) 

No. loy {C 313112310 jiS] 

VIENNA, April 8^ 1338 

My Lord, 

Before this mission closes and the diplomatic representation of His Majesty 
in Vienna, which has extended over centuries, finally ceases, I venture to 
submit an account which I have kept within as brief a compass as possible of 
the events leading up to the present situation and the conversion into a pro- 
vincial German town of a great capital — a capital which admittedly has, 
since the war, been but a shadow of its former self 



2. The little x4i!Stria of the Treaty of Saint-Germain passed through much 
tribulation during its existence of less than, two decades* Remembrance of 
, the misery of the immediate, post-war years, is still fresh in the. minds of many 
Austrians. It prepared them for any further blows .which Fate might .have in 
store. Economic union with Germany was barred. With the help of the . 
League of Nations Austria was set, economically and financially upon her .feet* 
In the. opinion of qualified international financiers and economists there was 
no reason why, Austria should not continue to exist as a separate entity. There 
'wasj however, much distress and unemployment, .which has continued even 
.to the present, day, and the discontent at the lack of openings ,in .all branclies . 
of public life and activity made the youth of the country open to any kind of , 
,propaga,iida. Only a few weeks ago the Youth Leader of the Patriotic Front ; 
told me that he was appalled by the magnitude of his task and that he Felt 
that the only way of solving the problem of those between the ages of 12 'and 
26 who not only had no work to do but had never had any opportunity of.' 
doing any .was one w.liich could only be dealt with oil' the lines of something 
like t.lie ^Arbeitsdienst’ in Germany. 

3. The history of post-war Austria is largely a history of Austro-German 
relations, with the exception of a brief interlude when Italy more' or less ; 
dictated to the Austrian Government what their policy was to be. It was at 
the behest of Italy that the Socialists were rooted out in February 1934, and 
it was the despatch by Signor Mussolini of two divisions to the Brenner in 
July 1934s after the murder of Dr. DoUfuss, which saved Austria from what 
would probably have been a German invasion. Then came the Abyssinian 
war. Irritated, and probably frightened by the attitude of the League of 
Nations in maintaining sanctions, even after Addis Ababa had fallen, and in 
refusing to I'ecognise the conquest of Abyssinia, Signor Mussolini felt that it 
was necessary for him, to establish good relations with Germany, even though 
he must have realised that he would be the weaker partner and would be 
treated accordingly. Thus the Rome-Berlin axis was forged and with it the 
doom of Austria was sealed, unless a satisfactory arrangement were con- 
cluded between the United Kingdom and Italy, with France either an 
associate or at least a tacit approver, before Germany felt herself strong 
enough to lay her hands on Austria. This was Dr. von Schuschnigg’s main 
hope, and it is in the light of this consideration that his policy of the last two 
years should be judged. 

4. The course of Austro-German relations during these last two years may 
be briefly described. With Signor Mussolini's consent Dr. von Schusclmigg 
concluded with Herr Hitler the agreement of the nth July, 1936. By this 
agreement Herr Hitler publicly recognised the independence and integrity of 
Austria and undertook to refrain from interference in the internal affairs of the 
country; he admitted explicitly that national socialism in Austria was an 
exclusively Austrian concern. For his part Dr. von Schusclmigg declared 
that Austria confessed herself to be a German State and undertook to guide 
her foreign policy in the future on this basis. Other arrangements for im- 
proving the relations between the two countries were embodied in a separate 
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protocol; they included arrangements for ; the mutual readmissioii of news- 
'paperSj for .the' examination of various points .of frictionj and provision for 
'regular' meetings between representatives of both countries in regard to 
poHticalj' cultural and other matters. 

, ,5..^ It, soon became clear to the Austrian ' authorities that Germany had no 
■intention of observing this agreement. Money continued to flow in for the 
■ Austrian Nazis as before and demands were repeatedly made which went far 
beyond the terms of the agreement itself. On their side, the Austrian Govern- 
ment, realising the mentality with which they were dealing, spared no effort 
to avoid giving any cause of complaint to Germany, or any excuse for tlie^ 
assertion that they were not loyally abiding by the terms of the agreement. As 
late as last October, Dr. Guido 'Schmidt told me very seriously that he spent : 
anxious hours over every question affecting Austro-German relations, in 
order to make sure that no action w^hich the Austrian Government took could 
be construed by any stretch of the imagination as a breach of the July Agree- 
ment Herr Hitler has said that Dr. von Schuschnigg did not abide by its 
terms. He has not quoted chapter and verse for this assertion and I doubt 
very much whether he could prove it. The most that could, I think, be said 
is that the Austrian Government may have been dilatory in putting into effect 
various provisions of the agreement; and it is certain that this stonewalling 
did not suit Herr Hitler. I would myself venture to hazard a guess that Herr 
Hitler felt that the restoration of the old relationship between the United 
Kingdom and Italy might spell the doom of his hopes of incorporating 
Austria peacefully in the Third Reich, and that it was the prospect of the 
opening of the Anglo-Italian conversations at the beginning of this year 
which finally made him decide to press matters in Austria. I am confirmed 
in this belief by the fact that after the exchange of letters between the Prime 
Minister and Signor Mussolini in August of last year, several reports came in 
from independent quarters to the effect that Herr Hitler intended to push 
matters and to find some excuse for intervening and despatching German 
troops into Austria. Herr Hitler had not forgotten that France did not move 
when he entered the Rhineland. With Italy neutralised, why, he must have 
argued, should France or any other country move if he entered Austria? 

6. The turning-point in Austro-German relations came with the discovery 
of the famous Tavs document in the Teinfaltstrasse on the 26th January, I 
have been unable to secure a copy of this document. We do know, however, 
that it contained a complete plan for the staging of an incident in Austria 
which would give the German troops an opportunity to march in and restore 
order. The immediate reaction of the Austrian authorities to its discovery 
was one of great anxiety. After twenty-four hours, however, they began to 
adopt a less gloomy outlook and Dr. Guido Schmidt informed His Majesty^s 
Minister on the 29th January that the affair was causing the Austrian Govern- 
ment no concern. The Chancellor himself never thought that Herr Hitler 
would send troops into Austria. 

7. Herr von Papen was sent for immediately and given the document to 
take to Herr Hitler, He left for Germany, but the Blomberg incident and the 



lengthy discussions in Germany which followed it prevented him from 
discussing the matter satisfactorily. He returned from Berlin and told the 
Chancellor that lie would like to arrange a talk between him and Herr Hitler 
■'and settle matters .amicably. A few days later he was dismissed, from Ms post. 
He went off 'a,!id saw Herr Hitler and cain..e' back with the summons ' to ^Dr« 
von Sc,liusc,hnigg to .Be,rditesgadeii. Dr. von Scliiisclinigg decided to . go 
secretly, and the press announced on the- morning of tli.e I2tli February that' 
he had left '.for Innsbruck, 

8. The meeting with Herr Hitler took place at Berchtesgaden on, Saturday,.: 
'the 1 2th February. , A detailed account of the meeting and its results was co'n-,' 
tained in', Mr. Palairet’s despatch No. 50 of the 20tli February. It was a case 
of blackmail anioiniting to, aggression. In the discussion which took place, 
Vdiiriiig the m,orni,!ig, Herr Hitler turned Dr, von Schiisciinigg inside-out. He , 
told him that he liimself was an ,Austrian, that he knew the feelings, of the 
people of Austria, a,nd that he would not allow his fellow-countrymen to .be,' 
oppressed, any longer. He offered to stand as candidate agai,nst ' Dr. von 
Schuschiiigg in a plebiscite, an offer which Dr, vo,n Schuschiiigg rgected oil'' 
constitutional grounds. Herr liitlerks tirade even- included a bitter reproach 
for the execution of Planetta, the murderer of Dr. Doilfuss. A gloomy 'lunch.-; 
followed, which lasted twelve minutes, and at which Herr Hitler only ate,'', 
spinach. The atmosphere in the house may be gathered from the fact that 
Dr. von Schuschnigg said on his return that it had been the worst day of his',,, 
life. At the afternoon meeting Dr. von Schuschnigg was presented by Herr 
Hitler with a list of demands, and was, at the same time, introduced to 
General von Bock, who, Herr Hitler said, would tell him exactly how long it 
would take for German troops to occupy Austria. A copy of this document is 
not available, but I gather that, apart from the provisions mentioned in the 
succeeding paragraph, it included the replacement of General Jansa, Chief 
of Staff, by General Bohme, the early opening of the talks between the 
General Staffs of the two armies, the appointment of Dr. Wolf, who was soon 
to be the last Foreign Minister, as head of the press, the appointment of Dr. 
Fisclibock as adviser to the Minister of Commerce, and various economic 
arrangements. It seems possible that it also contained an undertaking to 
denounce the Treaty of Saint-Germain. Dr. von Schuschnigg signed tMs 
document under the military threat with which it was presented, and brought 
it back to Vienna for the approval of the President. 

9. Then followed three days of strenuous discussion, and it was not until 
the 1 6th February that the press published details of what had been arranged. 
There were four points: (i) That Dr. Seyss-Inquart should be appointed 
Minister of the Interior and Security; (2) that the Nazis should have the 
same freedom of assembly and movement as any of the other groups in the 
Patriotic Front, and that certain changes of personnel in the front would be . 
made; (3) that a general amnesty would come into force at once (Dr. von 
Schuschnigg insisted on extending it to Socialists and Communists) ; and (4) ■' 
that pensions would be restored to those who had been deprived of them for 
political reasons. The Austrian Government declared, at the same time, that 
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tMs was all that would be announced before Herr Hitler's speech on the'2'oth: 
February. I have since been informed, by a reliable Italian source that the 
above' did not cover all that Dr. von Schuschnigg had put his signature to,' 
and it seems possible that Dr. von Schuschnigg, under pressure perhaps from,, 
Herr; 'Miklas and other strong-minded Austrians, decided to regard the' : 
Berchtesgaden meeting as a bad dream, to put into force at once certain of the 
undertakings to which he, had agreed, and to deal with the remainder in a 
gradual Austrian way. He maintained his faith in Dr. Seyss-Inquart as a 
practising Catholic, and he does not seem to have appreciated that, by hand- 
ing over security to a man who, as it subsequently transpired, was actually 
a member of the Nazi party, and therefore took his orders from party head- 
quarters, he had made his own position as Chancellor very difficult. He no 
doubt hoped that the retention of Dr. Skubl as State-Secretary for Security 
would provide an adequate brake on Dr. Seyss-Inquart if the latter felt in- 
clined to go too far in placating the Nazis. The immediate execution of all the 
Berchtesgaden demands would have meant that Dr. von Schuschnigg might 
have retained his position as Chancellor for perhaps six months at the most, 
and would then have had to hand over the reins to Dr. Seyss-Inquart. It was, 
it is said, contemplated that Dr. von Schuschnigg should succeed Herr Miklas 
as President in October. This was an arrangement which would have pre- 
served, for a time at least, some shreds of Austrian independence and which 
the Austrian Nazis themselves would have wished. The other alternative was 
that Dr. von Schuschnigg should resign at once, but he felt it was his duty to 
stay; it was contrary to his character and traditions to retire at a moment 
when things were more difficult than ever, and I think he must have argued 
with himself that it was his duty to remain at his post and save his defeat 
(before force majeure) at Berchtesgaden from becoming a rout. So he remained 
and made up his mind to fight, confident that he had the majority of the 
country behind him. 

10. Herr Hitler delivered his big speech in the Reichstag on the 20th 
February, but his reference to the Berchtesgaden Agreement was a consider- 
able disappointment to the Austrian Government. Although he referred to it 
as a reconciliation, he made no mention of the independence of Austria. The 
Austrian press, however, no doubt acting on instructions, regarded the refer- 
ence which he had made to the agreement of the nth July, 1936, as a re- 
affirmation of his recognition of the independence of Austria and of the 
principle of non-interference in her internal affairs, including Austrian 
national socialism. It was noteworthy that Mr. Ederfs resignation on the 
same day was given equal prominence in several Austrian newspapers. 

1 1 . Dr. von Schuschnigg decided that he would be master in his own house, 
as long as it was his. Two days after Herr Hitler^s speech he announced that 
no political meetings would be held in Austria for four weeks; the object of 
this measure was stated to be in order to ensure the tranquil execution of the 
Berchtesgaden Agreement, with the object of uniting all the forces in Austria 
who desired to share in the work of reconstruction. It was at this time that 
the rumours of a plebiscite were first heard. Dr. Seyss-Inquart, who had gone 



to Berlin immediately after his appointment and had liad interviews witli the 
more important of the German leaders, including Herr Himmler, was re- 
ported to have brought back wth him the demand for a plebiscite. His 
Majesty’s .Minister repo.rted in his telegram No. 39 of the 23rd February that 
this report was untrue. The Patriotic Front .had suggested a plebiscite, but 
the idea .had been rejected as impracticable, and Mr, Palairet concluded this 
telegram with the remark that without support from outside, Austrian inde- 
pendence. might be destroyed at any moment by a move from Berlin. 

12. On the 2.4tli February Dr. von Schuschnigg delivered a remarkably 
vigorous and. downright speech, in which die 'emphasised both the German 
and .Aiist-rian character of Austria .and her desire to live in agreement with 
Germany.; lie claimed, complete. indepen.de.nce- and sovereignty as admitted 
by '.Germany, declared that Austria must remain .Austria, a.nd appealed for 
unity at .home with specially cordial references to the wo.rkers; in the course 
of Ms speech, the spi.rit of w,hicli may be judged from his' using the expression 
hlius far and no further’ in regard to the Berditesgadeii meeting, he hinted 
that lie might call on the Patriotic Front for their vote. He showed Ms fellow- 
German feeling by declaring that Ms Government was determ.i.iied to co- 
operate hn our modest but our own boundaries’ in the future of' the whole 
German people; the Berchtesgaden Agreement was a landmark of peace and 
it rested on the word and the personality of the Fiihrer of the German Reich. 
Subsequent events have proved what this word was worth. 

13. Thereafter the slide began. Dr. Seyss-Inquart got busy. A party officer 
from Germany w^as attached to him, and he proceeded at once to show that 
a new regime was being established in Austria. Trouble broke out in Styria 
wffiich almost amounted to a revolt. He w^ent to Graz and gave the Nazis 
there permission, to wear the swastika. Dr. von Schuschnigg refused to ap- 
prove his action, but it w’-as not long before he could not prevent the wearing 
of the swastika by those who wished throughout Austria. The developments 
at Graz showed that the Province of Styria was almost completely Nazi. 

14. On the and March it was announced that the Patriotic Front would 
conduct a campaign of meetings during the next three weeks under the 
motto: 'With Schuschnigg for Austria’ on a larger scale than ever before, and 
that there w'ould be in all about 3,000 demonstrations. On the following 
eve,ning it was announced that the meetings would be comparatively small. 
This change of arrangement may have been due to the intervention of Berlin, 
or it may well have been that Dr. Seyss-Inquart was not consulted before the 
first announcement was made and that he vetoed it at once with Berlin’s 
support. The incident was an indication of how the wind was blowing. One 
of the newly appointed Nazi officials of the Patriotic Front was able to make 
a public speech, in which he spoke openly as a Nazi to Nazis. Dr. Seyss- 
Inquart delivered a speech at Linz on the 5th March, in which he rejected 
the peace treaties as the basis of Austria’s independence, recognised Herr 
Hitler as the leader of the German people, including Austrians, and left his 
hearers In [? no] doubt as to whether they could wear the swastika or not. 
This speech was one of the most incomprehensible utterances of the many 
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which have been delivered in Austria in recent years. It did show, however, 
that it was practically impossible for Dr. Seyss-Inquart to maintain his equili- 
brium between nazism and Austrian patriotism, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the meeting were reported by His Majesty’s Minister to be very ominous ; 
some streets in Linz were, for example, lined by S.S. troops in uniform. 

15. Dr. von Schuschnigg clearly could not allow this state of affairs to 
continue unchecked. The situation was slipping too rapidly from his control. 
The economic life of the country was at a standstill. Nazi propaganda was 
being vigorously pursued with the object of reaching its culmination on ‘Ger- 
man Day,’ announced for the 27th March. So Dr. von Schuschnigg decided 
to adopt the suggestion which he had already rejected as dangerous and hold 
a plebiscite. It was a last despairing attempt to save Austria’s independence. 
Dr. von Schuschnigg, as has been stated above, never believed — and I had 
this almost at first-hand last October — that German troops would march into 
Austria. Having made up his mind to hold a plebiscite, he could not be 
turned from this course. He sent an emissary to Signor Mussolini on Monday, 
the 7th March, without informing the Italian Minister here. Signor Mus- 
solini, as your Lordship is aware, strongly advised Dr. von Schuschnigg not 
to hold a plebiscite. On the morning of the 9th March the Italian Minister 
had an interview with Dr. Guido Schmidt about other matters, in the course 
of which Dr. Guido Schmidt told him casually that the Chancellor had 
decided to hold a plebiscite on the following Sunday, the 13th March. 
Signor Ghigi enquired what Dr. Seyss-Inquart thought about that. Dr. 
Schmidt replied that he had not yet been told, and that the Chancellor 
would, in fact, make the announcement that night at Innsbruck. Signor 
Ghigi suggested that it was a dangerous proceeding to decide on a plebiscite 
without discussing it with the Minister for Security, to which Dr. Schmidt 
replied that Dr. Zernatto would inform Dr. Seyss-Inquart during the course 
of the afternoon. 

16. At 4.30 p.m. on the same day (the 9th March) Dr. Schmidt informed 
His Majesty’s Minister. Dr. von Schuschnigg delivered a forceful speech at 
Innsbruck that evening, in which he announced that a plebiscite would be 
held on Sunday, the 13th March. A decisive hour had, he said, come. All 
Austrians of either sex over 24 would be asked if they wished for ‘a free, 
German, independent, social, Christian and undivided Austria, for peace and 
work and equal rights for all who confess their allegiance to people and father- 
land.’ It seems clear that no advice could have deterred Dr. von Schuschnigg 
from his object, especially as he had assurances from the Governors of all the 
provinces, except Styria, that there would be a majority in his favour. 

17. On the following day, the loth March, Dr. Seyss-Inquart and Dr. 
Glaise-Horstenau protested vigorously to Dr. von Schuschnigg, and claimed 
that his action in announcing the plebiscite was illegal and unconstitutional. 
They contended that only the President could make an announcement of 
that kind, and Dr. Seyss-Inquart, as Minister of the Interior and Security, 
pointed out that it would be impossible to prepare proper lists of voters in the 
brief interval before Sunday, especially as no elections had been held in 


■'.Austria for. many years. Dr. von Schuschnigg stuck to Ms ■ guns, and the :■ 
Patriotic Front proceeded rapidly with its arrangements, in some cases, it is'; 
to be feared, with more haste than discretion. For example, a special sheet of 
the ^Reichpost’ was, . ! understand, issued during the morning, which, declared , 
that although the minimum age for electors was, as announced by Dr. von 
Schuschnigg and as laid down in the Austrian Constitution of 1934, 24,, this 
would not apply to members of the Patriotic Front. This sheet was, however, 
hastily suppressed and confiscated, and I' have been unable to obtain a copy. 
The Patriotic Front had been making a collection in Vienna for the expenses 
of the plebiscite secretly, and I am informed more than 4-| million Schillinge ' 
fell into the hands of the German authorities when they seized the offices of 
the Patriotic Front. The Jews had subscribed not only individually but also 
as a community, and one of the main objects of the German authorities here 
during the past weeks has been to obtain a copy of the list of those who sub- 
scribed. In spite of the many residences and offices which they have searched 
I understand that they have so far been unsuccessful. The Germans have 
declared that the offices of the Patriotic Fi’ont in Graz which they searched 
contained papers proving that the plebiscite returns were going to be faked. 
There is now, of course, no means of disproving this. 

18. Herr Hitler has given his own criticism of the plebiscite and his reasons 
for objecting to it, and it is unnecessary to discuss them here. Dr. von 
Schuschnigg, I should say, reasoned as follows: He had put a question to 
which the Austrian Nazis could, in view of the nth July, 1936, agreement, 
have replied in the affirmative. If they had, the world, as Herr Hitler him- 
self has admitted, would have taken the result of the plebiscite to be a justifica- 
tion of the existing regime in Austria — ^in other words, a reaffirmation by 
self-determination of her independence. If the Nazis had decided to vote 
against, the result would still have been a majority for Dr. von Schuschnigg, 
and the same would have been the result if they had abstained. Moreover, no 
one knows accurately the number of electors in Austria over the age of 24 and 
the Austrian authorities would have had a certain possibility for jugglingwith 
the figures. . In any of three cases the result would therefore have been a 
triumph for Dr. yon Schuschnigg. The latter could, moreover, have tried to 
justify a snap-plebiscite on the ground that only thus could a comparatively 
free plebiscite be held in Austria. But his great miscalculation was that he 
did not anticipate that Herr Hitler would set his troops in march. It was, 
however, clear before the evening of the loth March that Herr Hitler would 
not allow the plebiscite to be held, and, in fact, there is reason to believe that 
the order to march was given to some German units in the course of the day. 
Every precaution was, in fact, taken, even to the extent of ordering some 
units to take no food during the next forty-eight hours so that in the case of 
actual fighting, abdominal wounds would be less deadly. 

19. On Friday, the nth March, the German Government closed the 
German-Austrian frontier. Rumours of a postponement of the plebiscite 
were circulated by the Austrian Nazis and officially denied. Dr. Seyss- 
Inquart and Dr. Glaise-Horstenau presented an ultimatum to Dr. von, 



Schuschnigg, and told him that, unless he called off the plebiscite, the Nazis 
would refrain from voting and could not be restrained from causing serious 
disturbances during the voting. Dr. von Schuschnigg relented to the extent of 
offering to hold a second plebiscite later on with regular voting-lists and in 
the meantime offered to make it clear that voters might vote ‘Yes’ for his 
policy, but ‘No’ for Schuschnigg. This was referred to Herr Hitler, but was 
not sufficient. (He had already told Dr. Glaise-Horstenau that the holding of 
a plebiscite represented defeat for him and that he could not allow it.) The 
German Charge d’x\ffaires and the German military attache appeared at the 
Federal Chancery and ordered the plebiscite to be called off; a time-limit 
was set, at which German troops would be ordered, if necessary, to march in. 
The subsequent events are within your Lordship’s knowledge from the tele- 
grams which His Majesty’s Minister had the honour to address to you. Dr. 
von Schuschnigg agreed to cancel the plebiscite. His resignation was then 
demanded. He finally appealed to His Majesty’s Government for advice. 
He resigned under the threat of military action and announced his decision 
on the wireless. (A translation of his announcement is enclosed herein.) The 
President refused to accept the ultimatum that he should appoint a pre- 
dominantly Nazi Cabinet and the German troops were then given the order 
to march in. Dr. Seyss-Inquart announced on the wireless that he was still 
Minister of the Interior, and that German troops were marching into Austria 
and that no resistance would be offered. He can no doubt claim that, as the 
responsible Minister, he invited the German Government to send in troops to 
maintain order. He subsequently, I learn from a reliable source, relented and 
told the German Government that it was unnecessary to despatch troops as 
the country was perfectly quiet and orderly. He was told that it was too late 
as the troops were already crossing the frontier. I have since learnt from a 
most confidential, but unimpeachable, source that Dr. Seyss-Inquart had, in 
fact, been informed by telephone from Germany at 2.45 p.m. that the troops 
were on the march and would reach the Austrian frontier by midnight. I 
have also heard that Dr. Seyss-Inquart made the remark in the course of the 
day that Herr Hitler was determined to absorb Austria, even if 10 million 
lives were lost in the course of his doing so. 

20. Before passing from Friday, the nth March, it is necessaiy to record 
an important event which took place on that day. Dr. von Schuschnigg had 
been, for some time, in negotiation with the leaders of the former Socialists 
and matters had, on that day, reached the stage that a special department 
for the Socialists had been created within the Patriotic Front (thus putting 
them on an equality with the Nazis) ; they had definitely decided to support 
Dr. von Schuschnigg in the plebiscite and, in fact, the workers had come out 
openly in the streets. Dr, Richard Schmitz, the Mayor of Vienna, is believed 
to have issued arms in considerable numbers for the protection of the Rathaus 
in the event of disturbances and also for use in case the Nazis in Vienna should 
get out of hand. Dr, Schmitz was one of the first to be arrested and it is 
expected that he will be tried for treason. In Nazi circles in Vienna there 
seems to be even stronger resentment against him for taking the action which 



I 'have ' described than against any of the- other supporters of Dr. von Schusch- 
■nigg. ■' 

21. It was not until 1.20 a.m. on Saturday, the 12th March, that Dr.' 

, Seyss-Inquart’s appointment by the President as Federal Chancellor and the ' 
members of his Cabinet were announced. The delay is perhaps indicative of 
Herr Miklas’s stubborn opposition. In regard to its composition, itis only 
necessary to say that the majority of the Ministers were members of the Nazi 
party. Dr. Seyss-Inquart, Dr. Glaise-Horstenau, Dr. Neumayr (the Minister 
of Finance) and Dr. Skubl (the State Secretary for Security) were the only 
'.members of Dr. von Schuschnigg^s Cabinet who were retained, and Dr. Skubl 
was relieved of his functions within forty-eight hours. , The German authorities 
were not slow in taldng possession of all the offices in Vienna, including, of 
course, the Federal Chancery and police headquarters. There was little time 
for documents to be destroyed, and much valuable evidence must have fallen 
into their hands. The thorough preparation is shown by the fact that most of 
the newspapers which appeared that morning had already been censored, 
and that the president of the Austrian wireless received orders at 7 o’clock in 
the morning to send his official car to a certain address. Meanwhile, troops had 
been crossing the frontier by train and road, and Herr Hitler himself arrived 
at Linz at 8 o’clock in the evening, where he was met by Dr. Seyss-Inquart 
as Federal Chancellor. In his speech of welcome the latter declared that 
article 88 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain had been triumphantly declared 
to be unworkable. 

22. On the following day an official announcement was made to the effect 
that the Federal President, at the request of the Federal Chancellor, had laid 
down his functions, which, in accordance with the Constitution, fell to the 
Federal Chancellor, Dr. Seyss-Inquart. This was followed by the announce- 
ment, signed by Dr, Seyss-Inquart and the members of his Cabinet, that 
Austria was a province of the German Reich and that a plebiscite would be 
held on the loth April. Throughout the day German troop-carrying aero- 
planes were arriving at Aspern at the rate of fifty an hour; German aeroplanes 
were flying low over Vienna showering leaflets; and the city had already the 
appearance of an occupied town. 

23. On the evening of Monday, the 14th March, Herr Hitler made his 
triumphant entry into Vienna amid tremendous scenes of enthusiasm. He 
returned as a conqueror to the capital of the land of his birth, to whose Art 
Academy he had, as a young man, in spite of forging his education certificate, 
been refused admission fon account of lack of talent’. 

24. On the following day, Tuesday, the 15th March, Herr Hitler delivered 
a speech and held a parade of troops before leaving Vienna in the late even- 
ing, Dr. Seyss-Inquart ceased to be Federal Chancellor and received the title 
of [Statthalter] . Dr. Wolf, the last Foreign Minister of Austria, after three days 
of expectation of a happy future, received, at 10.30 a.m., a message saying 
that Herr von Ribbentrop would take over from him in half an hour and 
giving him, at the same time, the text of the words of pleasure with which he 
was to hand over Ms office to the Foreign Minister of the Reich., The country 


had been occupied and taken over with at least the semblance of legality and 
respect for constitutional forms. 

25. The chief Austrian leaders were placed under arrest. Legions of S. A., 
S.S., and secret police (the latter soon amounted to some 16,000) descended 
on Vienna. And the subsequent proceedings followed the lines which were to 
be expected from the sudden introduction of such a regime. The Gestapo 
atmosphere was at once created. Having seized the banks and public offices 
and placed everyone of political importance under arrest, the new authorities 
at once devoted themselves to finding all the currency and valuables possible 
in Vienna, and this is still one of their main concerns. The National Bank 
was a rich booty, but the amount in private hands must have been very con- 
siderable. Jewish shops were, of course, raided, and by the 15th March no 
one had any excuse for not knowing what shops were Jewish. (They are now 
no longer labelled.) The German Aryan laws were at once introduced, and 
many Jews suffered bodily as well as mental hurt. Marks were soon circulat- 
ing and Schillinge are already becoming scarce. The speed and thorough- 
ness with which all this was effected gave e\ddence of long and careful 
preparation. 

26. So ended Austria- — the Austria of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, whose 
independence was declared by that treaty to be inalienable otherwise than 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 

27. What the future will bring, it is difficult to foresee. Austrians of the 
old school felt that their country had really ended with the cessation of 
hostilities in 1918. For this class, most of them Legitimists, the future holds 
out little hope. The workers in the towns and the peasants on the land will 
no doubt have greater opportunity for work, and unemployment will, as in 
Germany, to a large extent, cease. The German authorities lost no time in 
evincing the greatest interest in the welfare of the workers, and it seems that 
it will be one of their main objects to ensure their willing support. The 
measures which they have taken in this direction I have already had the 
honour to report in separate despatches or telegrams. The Jews will be 
oppressed as they have been in Germany and will be given no opportunity of 
taking any part in public life and very little of achieving anything in com- 
mercial life. The leaders of the Church have accepted the inevitable and 
have willingly, or unwillingly, exhorted their flocks to the effect that their 
duty in the plebiscite is to cast their votes in the affirmative. There is little 
doubt about the enthusiasm of the youth of the country for the Nazi regime, 
and many Austrians consider that the future holds out much greater hope for 
the lower-middle classes, owing to the larger opportunities for work and 
activity which exist in the great unit of which Austria is now a part. Vienna 
is already, in appearance at least, a German town. The enthusiasm w’^hich 
greeted Herr Hitler on his arrival seemed, however, to evaporate with his 
departure. Gauleiter Biirckel has announced that he hopes that the ‘Gerniit- 
lichkeif which he had already remarked during his brief stay in Vienna would 
return after the hard days of work which must precede the plebiscite were 
over. It seems possible from this time that the German authorities will wish to 
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maiiitaiE ■ sometliiBg. .of: the distinctive ' character of Vienna: and: perhaps'' 'of 
■ the Austrian countryside. For the moment, however, it must be said.that the ' 
' ■ spire of 'St, Stephen’s towers over a city which has become Germanised almost 
in a night, and that the city which served as the bulwark of civilisation against 
the Turks in 1683 has been converted into the eastern bulwark of a country 
dominated by a race whose cultural and philosophical outlook is the negation 
of many of the principles for which civilisation stands. ' 

28. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives , at : 
■Berlin and Rome. 

I have, &c, 

W, H. B. MacK;, ,: 

Enclosure IN No. 132 

Translation of the Text of Dr. von Schuschnigfs Radio Announcement of his 

Resignation 

To-day has confronted us with a difficult and decisive situation. I am 
authorised to report to the Austrian people in regard to the events of the day. 

The German Government has delivered to the Federal President an 
ultimatum with a time-limit, in accordance with which the Federal President 
would have to appoint as Federal Chancellor a candidate proposed to him 
and to settle the Government in accordance with the proposals of the Ger- 
man Government; otherwise, the march of German troops was contemplated 
for this hour. I declare before the world that the news which was spread in 
Austria that there would be unrest among the workers, that streams of blood 
would have flowed, that the Government were not masters of the situation 
and could not of themselves have maintained order, are inventions from A to Z. 

The Federal President authorises me to announce to the Austrian people 
that we yield to force because we are not willing to shed German blood at any 
price, not even in this serious hour; we have ordered our army, in case the 
German troops enter, to withdraw without any appreciable resistance, with- 
out resistance and to await the decisions of the next hours. The Federal 

President has entrusted General Schilhawsky, the General-Inspector of 
Troops, with the command of the army. Further directions to the army will 
be given through him. 

And so I take leave in this hour of the Austrian people, with a German 
word and wish from my heart : God protect Austria. 

s Here Dr. Schuschnigg corrected himself. Cf. No. 36. 

No, 133 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. JVewton {Prague) 

Mo. 4g Telegraphic [C 2634! ig4i IIS'] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April p, iggS^ 2.00 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 63.^ ' ^ 

I. The procedure implied in your telegram under reference does not seem 
to correspond entirely with that outlined by Czechoslovak Minister to Sir A. - ’ ■' 

No. 127. 


■’ Cadogan on April 5 (see Mr. Roberts’s letter to Mr. Troutbeck of April 5). 2 
; ; It is: not quite clear whether the scheme which the Gzechoslo¥ak Government 
intend to show us' will have been . discussed with the Henlein Party, or 
: whether it . will be in the, form of proposals which the Czechoslovak Govern- 
: ment intend to put before that Party. 

2.,. „In the former event, they would-be merely keeping us informed of their 
negotiations: in the latter, they would presumably, be consulting us and 
■■' hoping for some expression of our view or advice in advance of any negotia- 
tions with Henlein. 

3. His Majesty’s Government do not possess enough, knowledge of the 
complexities of the ,'Sudeten German ■ problem and of its interaction on 

■ Czechoslovak internal politics to adjudicate on the merits of any solution that 
■the' Czechoslovak Government may propose. To do so would require His 
, , Majesty’s Government to send out a special investigator to take evidence on, 
the spot— a course which in present circumstances I do not favour. There- 
fore, while anxious to help the Czechoslovak Government wherever possible, 
I cannot say whether His Majesty’s Government would be able to pronounce 
definitely upon the justice or expediency of any proposals. If, however, the 
Czechoslovak Government wish to take us into their confidence, we should 
certainly endeavour to formulate our views frankly, within the limits of our 
ability to do so, but our ability will necessarily be restricted if w^^e are not at the 
same time in possession of the views and wishes of the Henlein Party. 

4. I cannot at this stage say whether His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to give support in Berlin to any specific proposals. To my mind the 
essential point is that the Czechoslovak Government should do their utmost 
to reach a comprehensive agreement with the Henlein Party, and if they care 
to take his Majesty’s Government into their confidence, I will do what I can to 
promote success of such negotiations at any stage. 

5. If you think there is any danger of a misunderstanding, you should 
speak to the Minister for Foreign Affairs on these lines. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

2 Not printed. This ietter forwarded Sir A. Cadogan’s record of the conversation. See 
No. 135, notes. 

No. 134 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April if) 

No. 68 Saving: Telegraphic [C 2g8glig4xli8'] 

, , ' P'RAm'E^ April.iiPigf^. 

[ I .] On the receipt this week of proposals of Czechoslovak Government for 
settling Sudeten question further active consideration will no doubt be given 
to enlist ^all the resources of diplomacy in the cause of peace’. It may there- 
fore be convenient for you to have in this Saving telegram a summary of 
essential points of a despatch^ which I am submitting by bag. 

^ No. 140. This summary is printed, in addition to the despatch, since the argument is 
stated in a slightly different way. 



, 2. Vitally important as a' far-reaching Sndeten German settlement is,,', the,, 
whole problem of Czechoslovak relations for which a solution must be found 
■ consists of two inter-related parts, one internal, the other external. , 

3,. The Sudeten'Germans may insist on a change of Czechoslovak foreign ; 
policy as a condition of their appeasement, so that in this indirect way a 
peaceful solution of internal part of problem^ if it can be achieved, may bring 
/ about a solution of the external part. Similarly if Germany can be satisfied' 
in regard to Czechoslovak external relations the sting will be taken out of 
Sudeten German question as it has been temporarily at least from German; 
minority questions in Poland and the Italian Tyrol. Germany might in this 
manner become disposed to help rather than hinder an internal settlement. 
On the other hand failure to solve either part of general problem will pre- 
judice a solution of the other part so that the two react on each other. Great 
attention is now rightly being devoted to the internal part but if we wish to 
assist in attainment of a lasting solution of the whole problem and in thus 
laying the spectre of war, I doubt for above reasons whether we should be 
content to allow the external part of this problem to solve itself. 

4. In considering this second part it seems to me that there are three 
choices for Czechoslovakia : — 

(a) The maintenance of present situation. In the long run, I believe this 
to be untenable for reasons given in my Saving telegram No. 17.^ 

(b) Neutrality. 

(c) Inclusion in German orbit. 

5. If nothing is done I anticipate that (c) will be eventual result. The 
process of reaching it may be painful and dangerous for peace of the world. 
In the long run the middle course of {b) may be no more tenable than {a). I 
feel nevertheless that it would be worth while to try for it because intrinsically 
it would be better than (c) but still more because even if a neutral position 
cannot be held the offer of it if made in the early future should greatly ease 
tension and represents a real concession. It is an asset which like so many 
originating in the peace treaties (e.g. reparations, the Saar and disarmament) 
will only waste if not capitalized and may even turn to Dead Sea fruit. The 
case of Austria, while dissimilar in many other respects, provided an illustra- 
tion. The earlier the concessions in the direction of an "^Anschluss’ the greater 
would have been the measure of independence retained. 

6. In moving towards neutralization Czechoslovakia would no doubt be 
expected by Germany to abandon her continuance of the Russian alliance at 
an early stage and at a later one, it may be, also her French alliance. From 
German Minister’s assurances mentioned in my telegram No. 47^ it would 
seem that latter might not be required at any rate at first and that Germany 
would be content with an arrangement similar to that with Poland. Govern- 
ments in France may themselves later if not already be increasingly inclined 
to regard Czechoslovak alliance as more of a liability than an asset. (See, for 



example, M, Flandin’s views as reported in Paris Saving telegram No. 211+ 
and views of French Charge d’ Affaires reported in paragraph 4 of my des- 
patch No. 370® last year.) Although Franco-British collaboration is very 
desirable, I believe in any case a key position is held by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as Czechoslovak Government doubt whether France would give them 
effective military support unless backed by Great Britain. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^'Not printed.' M. Flandin's views were (i) that Czechoslovakia was impossible to 
defends (ii) that, for this reason, it would be folly to attempt to defend it, (iii) that the sur- 
render of Czechoslovakia to Germany would most likely be effected by economic strangula- 
tion, which Great Britain and France could not prevent. 

s For correspondence on this question, see the preceding volume of this Goliection. 

No. 135 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps [Paris) 

No. 727 [C 2y7oji94ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April JJ, 

Sir, 

In my despatch No. 581^ of the 22nd March I instructed you to explain to 
the French Government the views of His Majesty’s Government upon the 
situation created by the absorption of Austria in the German Reich, and the 
conclusions which they had drawn in view of the possibility of German action 
in Czechoslovakia similar to that taken in Austria. In the course of the com- 
munication which you made to the French Government, you were instructed 
to urge that the question of the German minority in Czechoslovakia was one 
for joint and early consideration between the French Government and His 
Majesty’s Government. 

2. I have given further consideration to this most difficult question, and I 
shall be glad if you will now speak to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
sense of the present despatch. You should not on this occasion leave any 
written statement of your remarks, though the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
may, of course, if he wishes, take whatever notes he thinks necessary. 

3. The present situation in Czechoslovakia seems to me to be one of con- 
siderable danger. The incorporation of Austria in the Reich has had a 
powerful effect upon the German minority in Czechoslovakia. The various 
sections of this minority are uniting more completely than ever before under 
the leadership of Herr Henlein. Feeling is running high among them; their 
confidence is growing, and with it the character of their demands. On the 
other side of the frontier, German opinion is in a state of exaltation, and the 
momentum generated by the spectacular success of the Austrian operation 
may well carry the German Government forward to further operations, 
where the risk of disturbance to the peace of the world would be much greater 
than in the case of Austria. In these circumstances it might require only one 

* No. 106. 
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violent/.iiicideiit ' in . the: Sudeten- German country to, start an outbreak wliicli'. 
might end in war. , , 

4. In this dangerous situation. His Majesty’s Government , feel that evei'y 
step that ,is possible should ,be taken to avoid an outbreak which, in present 
circumstances, might carry with it a very considerable risk for both France 
and Great Britain. 

5. I have already in my despatch No. 581 of the 22iid March and in my 
telegram No. 95^ of the 23rd March explained how unfavourable, in present 
circumstances, would be the military situation, not only of Czechoslovakia, 
but of France and Great Britain, .in the .event of a- German attack upon' 
Czechoslovakia, in consequence of which France might decide to take the 
offensive against Germany, and as a further consequence of which Great 
Britain might subsequently become involved in the ensuing war. It is desir- 
able that you should impress these considerations once more upon the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and this for two reasons. 

6. In the first place I have noticed a tendency not only in the press, but 
also in official quarters, both in France and Czechoslovakia, to give too broad 
an interpretation to the statement made in paragraph 6 of the enclosure in 
my despatch No. 581 of the 2 2nd March, and repeated in the Prime Minister’s 
statement in the House of Commons on the 24th March, that ‘'the inexorable 
pressure of facts . . . might prove more powerful than formal pronounce- 
ments, and in that event it would be well within the bounds of probability 
that other countries, besides those which were parties to the original dispute, 
would almost immediately be involved’. A contingency which was thus 
stated to be in the nature of a probability, and is, in fact, no more than that, 
is in some quarters being far too readily assumed to be in the nature of a 
certainty. It would be unfortunate if any such interpretation should gain 
currency in the minds of the French Government, and if this is, indeed, the 
impression which they have gained from the statement to which I have 
referred above, I trust that you will take immediate steps to correct it. 

7. In the second place, any such misconception of the military situation, 
and of the probability of action by His Majesty’s Government, whether on 
the part of either the French or the Czechoslovak Government, would in- 
crease the danger of an already dangerous situation. Unless the French and 
Czechoslovak Governments can be brought to face the realities of the present 
position, it is to be feared that the Czechoslovak Government will not realise 
the necessity of making drastic concessions to the German minority, but will 
content themselves with superficial measures which, though they might have 
been adequate in the past, ■will no longer meet the case; while the French 
Government for their part will fail to appreciate the necessity of using their 
undoubted influence in Prague to promote a supreme effort on the part of the 
Czechoslovak Government to find a solution to a problem on the settlement 
of which the continued existence of Czechoslovakia as an independent State 
within her present frontiers may well depend. Without accepting as accurate 


in all respects the report of M. Sauerwein.on. his recent tour of investigation 
in Czechoslovakia, as described in your telegram' No. 2 i35 'Saving,2 of the 
28th March, I feel that there is much truth in what he says, and that the 
description which he gives' of the present situation is not without good 
■foundation. ' 

'8. In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government feel that it is of the 
' "greatest importance' that every effort should be made by the Czechoslovak 
Government to reach a settlement of the German minority problem in 
'. negotiation with the representatives of that minority, and that the French 
: Government and His Majesty’s Government should use all their influence in 
Prague, preferably in concert, in furtherance of such a settlement. It is 
essential, in my view, that the Czechoslovak Government should reach such 
a settlement by direct negotiation with Herr Henlein or with those who can 
speak for him, and that the negotiations should cover the whole field of the 
problem and have as their object a comprehensive and lasting settlement 

9. It appears from reports received from His Majesty’s Minister at Prague 
(see his telegram No. 59^ of the 2nd April and subsequent telegrams) and 
from statements made by the Czechoslovak Minister in London (see my 
despatch No. 683^ of the 6th April) that the Czechoslovak Government have 
been in touch with certain representatives of the Sudeten German party, and 
that they are at work on a plan which is to be communicated to His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government. These developments are in some 
degree encouraging, but they need not cause us to modify the plan of action 
which I have in mind, namely, that we should make an immediate com- 
munication to the French Government in the sense of the present despatch ; 
that we should, as early as possible, make the proposed communication to the 
Czechoslovak Government and ask them to keep us informed of develop- 
ments; that we should thereafter continue to watch the situation very closely 
and be ready at any appropriate moment and in any appropriate manner to 
use our influence to assist to secure a settlement. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Sir E. Phipps reported that M. Sauerwein (a well-known 
French journalist) considered (i) that M. Benes had ‘no intention of taking any immediate 
action to put an end to the persecution by the smaller Czech police officials of the various 
minorities in general and of the Sudeten Deutsch in particular*, (ii) that these Czech officials 
did not understand that ‘persistence in this conduct* might ‘at any moment precipitate 
an incident which may serve to bring about the armed intervention of Germany. . . . 
M. Sauerwein said that in every way the Germans were still treated as a minority who must be 
taught their place and were persecuted by the lesser officials in a way which had to be seen to 
be believed.* M. Sauerwein deplored ‘the fact that the French Government have not in- 
sisted on the Czechs setting their house in order before undertaking to march to their assis- 
tance*. He thought that M. Benes believed ‘that the declarations of France and Russia, and 
the attitude of His Majesty*s Government as defined in the Prime Minister’s recent speech in 
the House of Commons, are sufficient to frighten away Germany and that therefore he need 
do nothing to conciliate the German minority*. No. 122. 

s Not printed. This despatch (to Paris) reported a conversation between the Czecho- 
slovak Minister and Sir A, Cadogan on April 5, at which the Czechoslovak Minister stated 
that his Government had been in touch with certain Henlein representatives and had 
presented them with an outline scheme of settlement. 



• 10. I have iiistructed, you tO: put these considerations before the Minister 
for'Foreign Affairs in the hope that the French Government will see their way 
to make similar representations to the Czechoslovak Government; and. I 
' shall be glad if you will report to me the view which the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs takes of this proposal, 

I amg &c. 

Halifax 

No. 136 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 12 ) 

M.433[C 2g24lig4ili8] 

PARiSg April II, ig^S 

My Lord, 

With reference to your secret despatch No. 581 ^ of the 22nd Marchj and to 
your telegrams No. 95 and No. 96^ of the 23rd Marchg I have the honour to 
transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of an aide-memoire from the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs in reply to the aide-memoire which I handed to 
M. Paul-Boncour on the 24th March, in explanation of the view taken by 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of the situation created 
by the absorption of Austria in the German Reich, and of the possibility of 
German action in Czechoslovakia. 

2. It will be observed that the French Government renew their previous 
undertaking to come to the assistance of Great Britain, and that they welcome 
the suggestion of contact between the British and French air staffs, which 
they trust will be established as soon as possible. They recognise that the 
British obligations to Czechoslovakia, are those only which are incumbent 
upon all States members of the League, but they note with interest that 
Great Britain may nevertheless feel called upon to intervene in order to 
restore peace and re-establish international order. 

3. While understanding the reluctance of His Majesty’s Government to 
define their attitude in hypothetical circumstances, and while welcoming the 
remarks made in this connexion by the Prime Minister on the 24th March, 
the French Government fear that the uncertainty in which international 
public opinion is left as regards the British intentions may limit the preventive 
effect of British solidarity in the interests of the maintenance of European 
peace. For her own part, France will never resort to arms save in a just cause, 
in fulfilment of undertakings publicly entered into, and to ensure respect for 
international law. 

4. The French Government do not doubt what would be the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government in the face of a crisis in which the fate of Europe 
and the safeguard of democratic liberties were at stake. But this conviction 
will never induce any French Government whatsoever to take hasty or avoid- 
able decisions. The French Government agree that nothing should be left 
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undone to eliminate occasions of friction or conflict which may arise from 
the existence of the German minority in Czechoslovakia: and they are ready 
unreservedly to collaborate with His Majesty’s Government to this end, pro- 
vided always that care be taken to spare the susceptibilities of the Czecho- 
slovak Government where questions relating to its sovereignty are concerned 
(exception always made of the rights of the League Council). The French 
Government think that there is at the present time no problem on which 
Franco-British collaboration can more usefully be exercised, and they look 
forward to the exchange of views on this subject suggested by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

5. But any action in this sense cannot dispense the two Governments from 
considering certain grave eventualities, and the views expressed on this score 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government have been noted with special interest. 
The French Government, fully conscious of the difflculties of defending 
Czechoslovakia effectively against an aggression, would prefer to reserve this 
question for the confidential study of the competent authorities in the two 
countries. This defence will be fecilitated by the co-operation of other 
countries in Central Europe or the Danube basin. The French Government 
firmly believe that such co-operation will be obtainable only to the extent to 
which the States concerned come to be convinced in the next few weeks of the 
common determination of France and Great Britain to unite in order to 
ensure respect for international law and for the right of nations to be inde- 
pendent, outside any political or economic hegemony. 

I have, &c. 

Erig Phipps 

Enclosure IN No. 136 
Aide-memoire 

Le Gouvernement frangais a vivement apprecie la franchise et la nettete 
des vues que I’Ambassadeur de Grande-Bretagne a ete charge d’exposer, le 
24 mars, au Ministre frangais des Affaires teang^res. Avec la meme franchise, 
il croit devoir presenter les observations qu’appelle, de sa part, cet expose. 

2. Le Gouvernement fran^ais, qui n’a jamais doute de la volonte britan- 
nique de faire honneur a ses engagements, n’en a pas moins ete sensible a la 
maniere dont, aussi bien dans I’aide-memoire dont Sir Eric Phipps a donne 
lecture que dans le discours prononcd le 24 mars par le chef du Gouverne- 
ment britannique a la Chambre des Communes, a ete reaffirmee la validite 
des obligations contract^es par le Royaume-Uni a I’egard de la France, 

Dans le meme esprit, le Gouvernement de la Republique tient a saisir cette 
occasion de r^affirmer sa fidelite ^ Tengagement d’ assistance envers la 
Grande-Bretagne qui resulte pour la France des lettres echangees a Londres 
le 1®*' avril 1936' et que M. Yvon Delbos a renouveld a la tribune du Parlement 
le 4 decembre 1936. 

* For the text of this exchange of letters see Cmd. 5149 of 1936. 



■ II se felicite d\ine . maniere toute particuliere dm souci marque par le^ 
Gouvernement britannique de voir intervenir de nouveaux arrangements 
concernant les conditions techniques dans- lesquelles^ en cas d^agression -non 
provoquee, seraient executees les obligations contractees. II sera done heu- 
reux -d’ autoriser des contacts confidentiels entre etats-majors des deux armees 
de Fair aussitot que lui aura ete faite la communication aiinoncee a ce sujet 
■par Sir Eric Phipps; il souhaite que ces contacts puissent etre etablis a une 
date aussi rapprochee que possible. 

3. Le Gouvernement britannique a ete averti par une communication 
anterieure des consequences' que le Gouvernement de la RepubliquCj avant 
meme ia realisation de FAnschluss, apprehendait d'un tel evenement en ce 
c|ui concerne la Tchecoslovaquie. II pent ainsi se rendre compte de Finteret 
avec iequel ont ete accueillies les precisions que le Gouvernement britannique 
a bien voulu donner sur son attitude a Fegard de ce pays^ precisions com- 
pletees, d’ autre part^ par les declarations du Premier Minis tre devant la 
Chambre des Communes. 

4. II est constant qu'a Fheure actuelle les obligations britanniques a Fegard 
de la Tchecoslovaquie ne different pas de celles qui incombent a tout £tat 
membre de la Societe des Nations. Le Gouvernement frangais a done note 
avec interet que le Gouvernement britannique admet qu’en cette qualite il 
pent etre amene a intervenir pour retablir la paix ou restaurer Fordre inter- 
national au cas ou une telle intervention lui paraitrait opportune. 

Gonscient des necessites et des traditions de politique imperiale comme de 
politique interieure auxquelles a fait allusion Sir Eric Phipps^ le Gouverne- 
ment frangais ne saurait certes s’etonner que le Gouvernement britannique 
n^ait pas cru pouvoir fournir sur Fattitude qu’il adopterait, dans certaines 
eventualites, de plus completes precisions. Il a d’autre part pleinement 
mesure en s’en felicitant la portee des paroles prononcees sur ce sujet par le 
Premier Ministre dans son discours du 24 mars. Il lui sera cependant permis 
de regretter le fait que Fincertitude oh demeurera Fopinion internationale 
sur les intentions anglaises puisse limiter Feffet preventif de la solidarite 
britannique en faveur du maintien de la paix europeeiine. 

FidMe, pour sa part, a son ideal de paix, la France ne recourra jamais aux 
armes que pour une cause juste, en execution d’engagements publiquement 
contractes et pour assurer le respect de la loi internationale contractuellement 
fondee, et le Gouvernement frangais ne doute a aucun degre de Fattitude 
qffadopterait le Gouvernement britannique en presence d’une crise dont 
Fenjeu serait le sort meme de FEurope et la sauvegarde de cette liberte 
democratique qui, leur etant commune, a si puissamment contribue a sceller 
Famitie des deux peuples, britannique et frangais. 

5. Cette conviction ne saurait certes, en aucune circonstance, amener 
jamais un Gouvernement frangais, quel qu’il soit, a des decisions hatives ou 
qui pussent ^tre evitees. Pleinement d’accord en cela avec ie Gouvernement 
britannique, le Gouvernement frangais estimera toujours qu^ aucun effort ne 
doit 6tre neglige pour faire disparaitre les causes de friction ou de confiit.que 
pourra engendrer Fexistence de la minority allemande de Tchecoslovaquie. 



II demeure a cet effet pret a' associer’sans res-erve sa. vigilance et toiite, son 
activite a celles dii Goiivernement britannique, tontes precautions devant 
d^ailleurs etre, prises pour menager les susceptibilites du Goiivernement 
tchecoslovaque dans F examen.de questions qui relevent de sa souverainete 
proprCj sous r&erve des seiils droits 'reconnus an Gonseil de la Societe des 
'..Nations. ■ ' 

H n'est'.pas, en tout cas^ de probleme a Fegard duquel la collaboration 
franco-britannique puisse s’exercer a Fheure actuelle plus utilement, et le 
Gouvemement de la Repiiblique envisage avec la plus sincere faveur i'ecliange 
de vues qu’a suggere a ce sujet Sir Eric Phipps. 

6. , L’action qui pourrait etre exercee dans ce sens.ne saurait d’ailleiirs dis™ 
penser les deux Gouvernements d’eiivisager les graves eventualites aiixquelles 
Sir Eric Phipps a fait d’ autre part allusion, et c'est avec un interet particulier 
qu’il a ete pris connaissance des remarques que FAmbassadeur de Sa Majeste 
a formulees a ce sujet 

Pour sa part, le Gouvemement fran^ais, qui ne mecomiait nullement les 
difficultes d'une defense efficace de la Tchecoslovaquie coiitre une agression 
exterieure, prefererait reserver la question pour un examen confidentiel des 
autorites qualifiees des deux pays. II se bornera done ici a remarquer que 
cette defense sera plus facile dans la mesure oh le concours d^autres pays de 
FEurope centrale et de FEurope danubienne pourra etre obteiiu. Or, ce 
concours meme, il en a la ferme conviction, depend essentiellement du senti* 
meiit qu au cours des semaines a venir les £tats interesses pouiTont acquehir 
de la volonte commune de la France et de FAngieterre d’unir leurs efforts 
pour assurer en Europe le respect de la loi internationale et du droit des 
nations a Findependance, en dehors de toute hegemonie politique ou 
economique. 

Paris, le g avril iggS 

No. 137 

Mr. Mack [Vieivna) to Viscount Halifax [Received April ig) 

No. no \C 3iggj23ioji8] 

VIENNA, April jj, igg8 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to submit a report from the point of view of Austria on 
the Tree and secreF plebiscite which was held throughout Germany yesterday. 

2. Since Plerr Hitler announced his intention of holding a plebiscite, pro- 
paganda work has been carried on with feverish energy throughout Austria; 
the word Teverish’ is not an exaggerated epithet to apply to the general 
atmosphere of unnatural enthusiasm and tension which has prevailed here. 

3. The chief tenor of this propaganda has been to impress on Austrians the 
fact that Herr Hitler has delivered their country from oppression and starva- 
tion and has made it part of a Reich flowing with milk and honey; the news- 
papers have even printed conversations between the German soldier and the 
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Austrian peasant^ in whidi the latter says to the former: ‘'But how 'can you^ 
afford to give me all these sausages and this butter?' and the German soldier 
replies that such delights are only a part of the natural wealth overflowing 
from the economic heaven of the Third Reich. 

; 4. This illusion was carefully strengthened by well-advertised soup- 
HtchenSj trips, to Germany organised by the ‘'Strength through Joy' Move- 
ment, and generous gifts from the Hermann Goring Fund. This last item was 
particularly effective, since the field-marshal is looked upon as the benevolent 
. providence of the Four- Year Plan, a plan carefully hedged about with a mass 
of impressive statistics. One of the main objects of all this propaganda was 
to make certain of securing the Socialist vote, and, by promises of economic 
■ prosperity, to ensure the support of the peasants and industrial workers. 

; 5. ' Behind this exterior of genial confidence which the authorities showed ; 
to the world could be felt a carefully suppressed but nevertheless insistent 
undercurrent of anxiety and nervousness. Herr Btirckel and his assistants 
were determined by hook or by crook to get an almost 100 per cent, vote, but 
they could not quite overcome an unpleasant feeling that something might go 
wrong. 

6. To avert this they employed the three-fold method of exciting thefaith- 
ful, throwing dust in the eyes of the doubtful, and intimidating or locking up 
the potentially inimical. Supervision of the doubtful voters was so strict that 
some who had not voted before i p.m. yesterday received a visit to remind 
them of their obligation to vote. A number of Communists and some Legi- 
timists were put in prison, but I understand that arrangements were made 
for them to record their vote. 

7. No Jew was allowed to vote, even if his name were, by mistake, included 
in the electoral lists. In this connexion it is worthy of note that, allowing for 
the natural increase since the last census, the number of confessing Jews in 
Austria must now be some 200,000. The number of people reckoned as Jews 
under the Aryan clause owing to their partially Jewsh ancestry must, how- 
ever, be put at well over half a million, and I should not be surprised if the 
figures were actually between 700,000 and 800,000. 

8. There was very little danger of any ‘No's' being polled yesterday; even 
leading Legitimists had resigned themselves to voting ‘Yes,' as none of them 
believed that the ballot would be secret or that those who voted ‘No' would 
be immune from vengeance' afterwards. ' S.'A. and. S.S. men were to be seen ^ 
everyivhere;' with aeroplanes flying overhead and German uniforms of all 
kinds crowding the pavements, the voters were very eflFectively impressed with 
the powerful presence of Germany's mailed fist. Potential abstainers from the 
poll were also deterred by the fact that each voter I'eceived a small metal 
badge bearing the Ftihrer’s head and the legend ‘Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein 
Fiihrer' (one people, one Reich, one Leader) after registering Ms or her vote. 
The absence of such a badge from a person's lapel rendered him unpleasantly 
conspicuous. 

' ' 9. There was a certain amount of enthusiasm in the centre of the town; yet 
it never seemed to reach the pinnacles of exaltation daily attained by the ■■ 


press. In fact the applause, the songs of victory and shouts of triumph have 
now for some time had rather a hollow ring, when compared with the frenzied 
demonstrations of the first few days. The Viennese like novelty, but they ver>^ 
quickly get bored or disappointed, especially in present conditions when they 
see all the plums fall into the lap of an invading horde of Prussian officials. 

lo. Whatever might have been Vienna’s innermost feelings, her externa! 
appearance yesterday left nothing to be desired by the organisers of the 
plebiscite; the whole town was a sea of swastikas, the monotony of their 
scarlet backgrounds only relieved here and there by an occasional touch of 
green or gold. Even the Iron Man on the top of the City Hall was not spared, 
and a vast swastika waved from his lance, which only once before bore a flag 
—on the Goth anniversary of Emperor Francis Joseph’s accession. 

I I. The streets, and especially the Ring, were continuously crowded with 
people; a general good-natured enthusiasm prevailed, and nine men out of 
ten were wearing National Socialist emblems of one description or another; 
but the first frenzied orgy of salutes and ‘Heii Hitler’s’ had already very 
noticeably subsided. Outside the Imperial Hotel, where Herr Hitler was 
staying, there was usually a small crowd of idlers; on Saturday afternoon, 
the eve of the plebiscite, there were some 2,000 people gathered there in the 
hopes of catching a glimpse of the Fiihrer. Their long wait was rewarded first 
by a violent hail-storm, and, secondly, by the unexpected appearance of 
Cardinal Innitzer, who was greeted with whistles, cat-calls and boos, amid 
which even the word ‘Swine-hound’ was to be heard; he drove away amidst 
derisive laughter. Shortly afterwards Herr Hitler appeared at a window and 
was acclaimed with terrific enthusiasm. 

12. The result of the plebiscite, 99-75 per cent, in favour of Herr Hitler, is 
mainly of interest in showing what can be achieved in a few weeks in a 
dictatorial State which desires to ascertain ‘the will of the people.’ A sense of 
the ridiculous might have made the percentage a little lower. Burgenland 
returned the highest percentage, Vienna and Vorarlberg the lowest. The 
results were announced on the wireless last night by’' Gauleiter Burckel, who, 
asserting, not for the first time, that blood was always stronger than treaties, 
declared that German Austria had by this free and secret vote put the last 
nail in the coffin of Versailles and Saint-Germain. 

13. How free and how secret this vote was may be judged by the followdng 
description given by one voter of the procedure employed in the polling 
booths : On entering, the voter was hainded an open envelope, from wffiich 
protruded the comer of the ballot-paper bearing the circle marked ‘Yes.’ 
One of the half-dozen uniformed S.S. men standing round then handed the 
voter a pencil, and, pointing to the ‘Yes’ circle, said ‘That is where you make 
your cross !’ If a voter made as if to take the ballot-paper out of the envelope 
and go into the curtained cubicle to record his vote, he was told that that was 
not necessary, and that he could make his cross where he was — that is to say 
in the middle of the room, surrounded by party officials. This farce com- 
pleted, the envelope was then taken by an S.S. man, the ballot-paper was 
pushed inside, the flap dosed but not gummed down, and the whole thinoc 
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dropped iiito,,ari open, wicker-sided basket -standing, on a table. , Having, tlins ; 
'■made Ms free and secret choice the voter was then allowed to, leave. I must, 
however, in fairness add that Mr. Ward Price told me to-day that lie^ visited ■ 
several booths, that the voters did enter the ■ curtained cubicle, and that' 
although they placed their envelopes open in the receptacles with open sides 
provided, the voting was in his view comparatively secret. He also admitted ■ 
that if Dr. von Schuschnigg had held his proposed plebiscite he would have ' 
secured a large majority. The only comment which seems called for is that 
a plebiscite in a totalitarian or dictatorship State is a farce. , , 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c. 

W. H. B. Mack ■ ' 

No. 138 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton [Prague) 

No. 52 Telegraphic [C 2y'jojig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12 , jggS 

My telegram No. 42 .^ 

I have now instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, in a despatch 
of which a copy comes to you by bag, to speak to the French Foreign Minister 
in strict confidence of the danger which I see in the present state of the 
Sudeten German question, and of necessity for every possible step to be taken 
to avoid an outbreak which might lead to war. 

It is in the view of His Majesty’s Government essential that the Czecho- 
slovak Government should be brought to face the realities of the present 
situation and to realise the necessity of making wide concessions to the 
German minority rather than superficial measures which will no longer 
meet the case, and that the French Government should use their undoubted 
influence in Prague to promote a supreme effort on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak Government to find a solution of the problem. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador will therefore urge that it is essential that the 
Czechoslovak Government should do their utmost to reach a settlement by 
direct negotiation with Herr Henlein or with those who can speak for him, 
and that the negotiations should cover the whole field of the problem and 
have as their object a comprehensive and lasting settlement; and he will 
propose that the French Government and His Majesty’s Government should 
use their influence in Prague, preferably in concert, in furtherance of such a 
-■-settlem-ent.'. ■■-.^ ■■■', ,■ 

The procedure which I have in mind is that the two Governments should 
as early as possible make a communication to the Czechoslovak Government 
in this sense, and ask them to keep us informed of developments ; and that 
we should thereafter continue to watch the situation very closely and be 


^ No, no. 


ready at any appropriate moment and in any appropriate manner to use 
our influence to assist to secure a settlement. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador will express the hope that the French Govern- 
ment will be willing to make similar representations in Prague. 

I had intended to send the foregoing to you for your own information only 
at the present stage, but in view of the delay which is likely to occur in 
arranging matters with the French Government, and of the fact that Dr. 
Benes appears to take a less accommodating line in regard to the Sudeten 
German question than his Prime Minister, it occurs to me that it might be 
useful if you could seek an early audience of the President in order to discuss 
the whole question of the German minority with him. 

You could say that, as he was aware (see my telegram No. 42) His Majesty’s 
Government were closely studying the question and were hoping before long 
to exchange views with the Czechoslovak Government. It would therefore 
be of assistance to His Majesty’s Government, in clearing their minds, if he 
could give you an account of recent developments as he himsell saw them and 
of the objectives which he had in view in the future steps which he was 
contemplating. This would give you an opportunity in the course of the 
interview to outline to him, on your owm authority, the views which you 
anticipated His Majesty’s Government would instruct you to express. In 
so doing, you would be guided by the contents of the present telegram, 
though you should not disclose that an approach had been made to the 
French Government by His Majesty’s Government. 

You will find further material for your conversation in my immediately 
succeeding telegram. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 139 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Jiewton {Prague) 

J{o. Telegraphic \C syyojig^iliS] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12, IQgS 

My immediately preceding telegram. * 

One of the dangers of the present situation, which I have instructed His 
Majesty’s Ambassador to bring to the attention of the French Government, 
is the tendency not only in the press but also in official quarters both in 
France and in Czechoslovakia to give too broad an interpretation to the 
statement made in paragraph 6 of the enclosure in my despatch to Paris 
No. 581^ and repeated in the Prime Minister’s statement in the House 
of Commons on 24th March about it being ‘well within the bounds 
of probability that other countries, besides those which were parties to the 
original dispute,’ might become involved, A contingency which is thus 
stated to be in the nature of a probability and is, in fact, no more than that, 
is, I fear, in some quarters being far too readily assumed to be in the nature 
* No. 138. 2 No. 106. 



'of ' a certainty.. His, Majesty^s Ambassador in Paris has been 'instructed'' tO' 
.'takC' immediate steps to correct any such impression if he finds, that ..this 
interpretation lias gained , currency in the minds of the French Government. 

It would be most undesirable if the Czechoslovak Government and Dr.' 
Benes in particular should build too much upon this statement, and should 
think that they can on the strength of it safely seek some less radical solution 
of the German minority problem than the present political and military 
situation in Central Europe requires. 

You should take an early opportunity to correct any misapprehension 
which the Czechoslovak Government may have on this score. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 140 

Mr. Mew ton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 13) 

Mo, loy \C 2384113411181 

PRAGUE, April 12 , 1338 

My Lord, 

In Mr. Eden’s despatch No. 71 of the 12th March, 1937, which reached 
me shortly after my arrival in Prague, I was informed of the attitude that 
His Majesty’s Government had then decided to adopt towards, firstly, 
Czechoslovak relations with Germany, and, secondly, the Sudeten German 
question. With regard to the former, their conclusion may be shortly sum- 
marised by saying that they were not prepared to offer any advice, and still 
less to attempt any sort of mediation. With regard to the latter, I was 
instructed to continue to urge upon the Czechoslovak Government the 
importance of a far-reaching settlement, but for its own sake, and not because 
it might facilitate an agreement with Germany. 

2. In the light of subsequent developments, the position has somewhat 
altered. Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on the 24tli 
March that, ^so far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, it seems to Flis Majesty’s 
Government that now is the time when all the resources of diplomacy should 
be enlisted in the cause of peace,’ and that, Tor their part, His Majesty’s 
Government will at all times be ready to render any help in their power, 
by whatever means might seem most appropriate, towards the solution of 
questions likely to cause difficulty between the German and Czechoslovak 
Governments.’ ' 

3. With regard to the minority problem, I was instructed in your telegram 
No. 42^ of the 23rd March to inform the Czechoslovak Government that His 
Majesty’s Government would be glad at a later date to exchange views with 
them on the subject; and in your telegram No. 48^ of the 2nd April I was 
instructed to use, if opportunity offered, the advice given by Sir Samuel 
Hoare to the Czechoslovak Minister in London that President Benes should 
ask the British and French Governments to give him. their good offices in 
helping to make a really satisfactory arrangement for the German minority. 

^ No. no. -3 Kfo. 12$. 


As a result, as reported in my telegrams No. 59^ of the 2nd April and No. 63^ 
of the 5th April, the Czechoslovak Government are now working on a plan 
which they propose to communicate shortly to His Majesty’s Government 
and the French Government for their examination. 

4. While I would not wish to imderrate the importance of obtaining a 
settlement of the minority problem, which is now occupying the forefront of 
the stage, it may be opportune at this junction to reiterate the view I have 
expressed on previous occasions that the minority issue is not the whole 
problem of German-Czechoslovak relations. There are, in fact, grounds for 
believing, as every Czech believes, that for the Reich the German minority 
is a useful instrument for bringing pressure to bear upon the Czechoslovak 
Government for the benefit of the Reich. If this is so, a settlement of the 
minority problem, should it be achieved, would not in itself and directly 
settle the German-Czech problem, though indirectly a settlement might, of 
course, follow if the Henlein party, either as a condition for supporting the 
Government or after having entered it, were able to influence Czechoslovak 
policy in a German direction. 

5. Broadly speaking, it may be said that Czechoslovakia is faced with the 
choice between three different positions in the scheme of European politics : — 

(fl) The present position, where she is a nominally independent Power, but 
is actually buttressed by France and in some sense by Great Britain; 

{b) A neutralised position; or 

(c) A position within the German orbit. 

6. In my telegram No. 17, Saving,® of the 15 th March I ventured to suggest 
that the present position, which is regarded by Germany as directed against 
herself, was not permanently tenable. If His Majesty’s Government share 
that view, the question for consideration is what means would be best adapted 
to move Czechoslovakia towards the second position mentioned above and 
hold her there without allowing her to fall entirely within the German orbit. 
I am inclined to doubt whether concentration on the minority problem is 
enough, for I do not believe it goes to the root of the matter. 

7. Moreover, if the external problem is left to solve itself, it is difficult to 
see how anything short of a world war will prevent Czechoslovakia from 
falling, whether quickly or slowly, roughly or smoothly, into the third position 
mentioned above, namely, into the German orbit. There seems, on the other 
hand, at any rate, a possibility that, if a suggestion were now propounded to 
the German Government that Czechoslovakia’s external position should be 
readjusted on the basis of neutrality, they might be prepared to accept it, 
more particularly as it is generally agreed, and is confirmed in Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s despatch No. 324® of the ist April, that Herr Hitler is not at 
present prepared for a major European war. Offered to-day, the proposal 
would represent a real concession on the part of Czechoslovakia and the 
democratic Powders, whereas in a year’s time the same proposition might 
equally have the appearance of a concession on the part of Germany, for 

® No. 122. •* No. 127. ® No. 86. 
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" wHcli a price would have to be paid. To-day^ such an offer might strengthen ' 
; the forces of moderation in Germany; to-morrow^ it might well be; received 
with scorn. 

8. While this despatch was being drafted I received and read' with par- 
'ticnlar interest a copy of Sir Nevile Henderson's despatch No. 324 of the 
■ I St April. I note and agree with his opinion that the abandonment of Czeeho- 
Slovakia's alliance with Russia is likely to be one of the necessary conditions of 
a definite and peaceful solution, unless, indeed, Germany itself one day makes 
friends with Russia, when an altogether new situation would arise. ,I would , 
myself go even further and express my doubts whether a permanent solution' 
can bC' expected unless' Czechoslovakia is, if not to give up her existing, alliance 
with France, at least to change its character. 

9. I should perhaps try to explain more closely what I have in mind when 
I speak of a neutralised position for Czechoslovakia. The ideally best solution 
on that basis might be a position comparable with that of Switzerland, 
whereby Czechoslovakia would become a kind of sanctuary or reserved area 
immunised against aggression and equally pledged to refrain from any 
aggression against her neighbours. In view of her different historical develop- 
ment and geographical situation, that may be out of the question. The next 
best solution would seem to be a position comparable with that of Belgium 
to-day, whereby from certain continental States she might receive guarantees 
against aggression, but would give none in return. The third best would be 
comparable with that of Poland, and if I have on occasion alluded rather 
to this example, it is only because it would have the practical advantage of 
being compatible with the retention of the existing French alliance. 

10. The position of France in these suggested arrangements must, as I 
entirely appreciate, receive the fullest and most sympathetic consideration. I 
am fully aware both of the paramount importance of our retaining her confi- 
dence and goodwill, as well as of the reluctance she would naturally feel finally 
to relinquish a position in Centra! Europe which she built up in the early 
post-war years and has persistently endeavoured without overmuch success 
to maintain ever since. But is it in France’s own best interests to endeavour 
to hold so exposed and burdensome a position? M. Flandin, at any rate, 
thinks not, as Sir Eric Phipps reported in his telegram No. 21 1, Saving, ^ of 
the 27th March, Were we to achieve a solution such as I have outlined 
above, we should thereby help France to relieve herself of a responsibility 
which must be becoming ever more of a dead weight on her shoulders. 
Owing largely to her perennial internal distractions, France’s prestige in 
this country has fallen, and there is no confidence that she would, in fact, be 
prepared to march on Czechoslovakia’s behalf unless assured of immediate 
British support. His Majesty’s Government are therefore to-day probably 
in a position to make their own views prevail in an issue which may be none 
other than that of peace or war unless Germany is satisfied that she can attain 
her ends by economic force alone. 

. 7 Not printed. See No. 134, note 4. ■ ' ' , 


X X. Much is heard to-day once more of the ‘Drang nach Osten,’ and if a 
solution were to be reached on the basis of a neutralised Gzechoslovalcia^ 
there would doubtless be many critics who would declare that His Majesty’s 
Government had not merely sacrificed the only remaining democratic Power 
in Central Europe, but had gratuitously relinquished one of their best sup- 
ports in resisting German expansion which would not stop till it had reached 
the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean and beyond. I appreciate the force of 
the argument and, indeed, believe that Germany’s ambitions will only be 
limited by her own power to achieve them. The day may therefore come 
when we shall have to resist perhaps by force of arms ambitions incompatible 
with our own vital interests. I foresee, too, that a neutralisation of Czecho- 
slovakia might well be a blow to the prestige of the democratic Powers and a 
corresponding access of prestige to Germany. At the same time, I submit 
that Great Britain is powerful enough to face a certain loss of prestige, that 
she would lose more prestige if she had later to abandon to force what could 
perhaps now be gained by agreement, and that she is the champion of peaceful 
evolution. If the ‘Drang nach Osten’ has to be resisted, a glance at the map 
suggests that the least favourable place to make that resistance is in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is at Germany’s very doors, surrounded by potential enemies, 
completely inaccessible to any force that Great Britain could possibly put 
into the field, and exposed, in any case, to economic strangulation. 

X2. Nevertheless, we must not close our eyes to the risks attending axxy 
process of adjustment; there can be no guarantee that it would not turn into 
a landslide, with the same result as would, but more certainly as it seems to 
me, follow a policy of inaction. There are obviously many extremists, both in 
Germany itself and among the Sudeten German population— not to mention 
Poland and Hungary — ^whose aim it is that this country should be parcelled 
out among her grasping neighbours. To such people any concession on the 
Czech side would merely be regarded as a step towards the desired end. Even 
so apparently innocent a demand as that for cultural autonomy for the 
Sudeten Germans could, for example, be used, if granted, for the wholesale 
introduction of ‘Mein Kampf’ as well as of a swarm of National Socialist 
propagandists to inflame and organise the Sudeten German population. It is 
partly on account of this fear that any genuine concession is merely the thin 
end of the wedge wliich, apart from a temperamental obstinacy, renders the 
Czechs so determinedly uncompromising. We, too, must bear these dangers 
well in mind, but, if the art of statesmanship is that of choosing the least bad 
of two bad policies, the least bad in the present case seems to me, from the 
viewpoint of this post, to be an endeavour to change by peaceful means, and 
if possible within the realm of the present Czechoslovak State, a position 
which is fraught with so much danger and becoming more untenable 
every day. 

13. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin and to His Majesty’s Minister at Budapest. 

: ■■ ■ I have, &c. 

- ■ B. C. Newton 


, ■■■' Nb.i 4 i. 

Sir M. Henderson [Berlin] to Viscount Halifax [Recemd April ig). 

JVo. 365 [C 3132I2310I18] 

B%wLmP April 12^- ig38' 

My Lord^ 

As reported in my telegram No, 156^ of the nth April, the plebiscite held 
on the loth April in Austria and 'Germany resulted in each case in over 
99 per cent, of the total votes being cast in favour of the reunion of the two 
countries. Moreover, the proportion in Austria was actually slightly, higher 
than in Germany proper. .Even the Chancellor, speaking by wireless ,,tO; 
Vienna, confessed that the results exceeded all his expectations. 

, 2. There must have been many people besides the Chancellor' who were 
surprised by the completeness of his victory in Austria. It seems scarcely 
credible, even when allowing for, the disfranchisement of several hundred 
thousand Jews, that such an exiguous handful of Herr von Schuschnigg’s 
supporters should have remained true to their principles. Even assuming, 
however, that a large number were moved by considerations of fear and by; 
that resignation to the inevitable which is perhaps typically Austrian, it 
seems clear that the reunion is, in fact, supported by a very large majority 
of Austrians. No doubt National Socialism is repulsive to many, but the 
attractive force of Germanism is considerably stronger than affection for any 
political theory, and it is reasonable to suppose that the Socialists of Vienna 
in particular have resolved to make the best of the new situation on the 
principle that it is unlikely to be worse than Dr. Schuschnigg’s regime, and 
may well be better. Certainly, though I have no desire to trespass upon what 
is still the ground of His Majesty’s representative at Vienna, the impression 
made by the working classes in that city upon a casual visitor did certainly 
not compare on the material side with that of a modern German city. The 
German workman has, of course, much to complain of, and there are good 
reasons for thinking that large sections are discontented, but there are less 
good reasons for imagining that any considerable proportion would wish to 
change the present regime again for that of the ^System Zeit.’^ In the modern 
industrial world economic security is the first consideration, just as it is with 
the most primitive tribes, and Herr Hitler has given every man a job. His 
wages are not high, but they enable him to live, and to live, if the reports of 
Sir J. Orr and the other medical experts which I read recently in your despatch 
No. 465^ of the 31st March are to be relied upon, at least as well as the lower 
strata in the British labouring hierarchy, and better than the lowest. 

3. The election campaign was conducted with all the virtuosity which 
Dr. Goebbels has acquired in his now considerable experience of such affairs. 
Its main feature was, of course, the Chancellor’s tremendous tour of the 
country, starting at Konigsberg and continuing via Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

^ Not printed. * Not printed. 

3 i.e. ‘^the system period', a National Socialist term of abuse for the Weimar Republic. 
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Cologne, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Munich, Graz, Klagenairt, Innsbruck, Salzburg 
■and Lin Vienna,, .with a speech at-, each, place on fourteen siiccessive 
.nights. " lam proposing to examine these speeches, the contents of which were 
. very similar, in, a separate' despatch, and I would only remark here upon the 
impressive feat of endurance which this tour represented, for not one of the 

■ speeches occupied less than an hour. Wherever the Chancellor went he was 
,':,received ,by enormous crowds assembled with all the organising skill of the 
:■ party, managers and great enthusiasm was shown. Once he had departed, 
/however, 'from any particular place the election seems to have pursued a 

■ rather humdrum course except where it was enlivened by speeches of the 

■ Other party leaders, in particular, Field-Marshal Gdring and Dr. Goebbels. 

' Both these two spoke in Berlin, but in the interval very little excitement was 
noticeable. Everything -was done to keep the election before the public. 
Posters with enormous 'JsiS were plastered everywhere, and patrols of 
National Socialist Motor Corps held up motorists and insisted that everyone 
should carry a similar little placard pasted to his windscreen. Nor were more 
practical methods of enlisting the country’s support omitted. While butter 
and eggs have been extremely short this winter, it was remarked that 
throughout the election campaign both were obtainable in any quantities 
and at all shops without production of the usual card. Finally, Saturday, 
the gth April, was proclaimed the 'Day of Great Germany.’ All work stopped 
at 12 o’clock, when two minutes’ silence on the British Armistice Day model 
was announced by screaming sirens all over the country. Simultaneously 
units of the air force in close formation flew round and round all the principal 
cities. In Berlin some seven flights of bombers, mostly obsolete, roared over 
the chimneys at less than 200 feet and caused immense enthusiasm on the 
part of the populace. In the evening in Berlin there was a torchlight pro- 
cession and a vast mass meeting in the Lustgarten, where a 40-foot portrait 
of the Chancellor was illuminated by floodlights. The latter’s speech from 
Vienna was simultaneously broadcast through loud-speakers all over the 
city. It was remarked, however, that despite all these attractions there 
was very little spontaneous excitement towards the end of the campaign. 
Audiences in the cinema-theatres, who were obliged to listen to the Vienna 
speech before witnessing the programme, did so in silence, and those who 
assembled in sparse groups under the loud-speakers confined themselves to 
the mildest demonstrations, as well they might on a particularly bitter night. 

4. Fx-om the Reich German point of view, the election was indeed not only 
a foregone conclusion, but a foregone conclusion which various precursors 
had rendered less exhilarating than was once the case. Moreover, the real 
enthusiasm had already showed itself on Herr Hitler’s return from Vienna 
on the 1 6th March after his dramatic stroke. Then, indeed, the streets w“ere 
black and crowds stood for hours outside His Majesty’s Embassy, where they 
had no hope of seeing anything but the dispersal of the procession, but since 
then the first rush of enthusiasm has had time to cool, and, with Austria the 
scene of the electoral finale, there -could not but be a slight atmosphere of 
anti-climax. This is not to say, however, -that thb popular feeling with regard 



to the ‘Anschluss’ is any different from what it has been from the begi nn ings 
namely, one of intense satisfaction and pride. The excitement has cooled, 
but it has left the nation definitely more sure of itself and more convinced 
than ever of the infallibility of its Leader. As the question was put to Germans 
there could not, in the circumstances, be any answer but ‘yes’ for any honest 
citizen of the country. Some Germans regard the reunion as the removal of 
an age-old injustice, and some as another sign of National Socialist invinci- 
bility, while some, no doubt, feel that it was a smart stroke at the expense 
of the outside world, but all are undoubtedly approving, and I very much 
question whether any kind of sharp practice with the ballot boxes was 
necessary in Germany proper in order to achieve the published results. 

5. With the publication of these results the Austrian question must be 
considered as settled, at any rate for the time being, and the country will 
now have to address itself to the task of absorbing the Austrian economy. 
The public’s appetite for large-scale sensation has undoubtedly been gorged 
and it is reasonable to expect a rather quieter time through the coming 
months. It is, however, freely suggested that the newly elected Reichstag, 
for the vote cast on Sunday served that purpose as well, will meet and in 
that case the Chancellor will no doubt make a declaration to it. Such a 
declaration seems likely under present circumstances to be confined to a 
registration of the fact of Greater Germany, and we may perhaps then hope 
for at any rate a short breathing space before the next surprise. There must 
be many Germans who will also be glad of a pause. 

1 have, &c. 

■ 

No. 142 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 14) 

Mo. Saving: Telegraphic {C googjigMl 18} 

PARIS, April ig, iggS 

Your despatch No. 727* of April ii, respecting the Sudeten German 
question. 

I could not act on the above until today as the Minister for Foreign 
AfiFairs^ was busy all day yesterday and for a great part of the night in the 
Chamber. This afternoon, however, he paid me his first official visit. 

I took this opportunity of speaking to M. Georges Bonnet in accordance 
with your instructions and strongly urged that the French Government 
should at once send the necessary authorisation to their Minister at Prague 
to concert with Mr. Newton in making the desired communication to the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

M. Bonnet is disposed to agree to this course of action, but, having only 
just taken over his new duties at the Quai d’Orsay, he begs for a short time 
I No. 135. 

® M. Bonnet became Minister for Foreign Aflfeirs in the new French Government formed 
by M. Daladier on April 10. 


to reflect upon the matter. He promises, therefore, to give me a reply 
tomorrow, when I return his call.^ Meanwhile, in order that he should the 
better understand the position, I read to him Your Lordship’s telegrams 
Nos. 52 and 53'^ of April 12 to Prague. 

Copy sent to Prague. 

3 On April 21 Sir E. Phipps was asked whether a more definite reply could be received 
before the visit of the French Ministers. 

♦ Nos. 138 and 139. 

No. 143 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 14, g.^o a.m.) 

No. 7'^ Telegraphic [C 303ojig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE, April 13, 1338 

Your telegram No. 49.^ 

In order to exclude any possibility of dissimulation,^ I saw Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to-day and read to him my report of his remarks at our last 
interview from words: ‘he anticipated’ in my telegram No. 63^ to the end. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said that this reproduced what he had said 
almost word for word. I then translated to him your telegram excluding 
only the first sentence and reference to a special investigator. 

Mnister for Foreign Affairs said that proposals of Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment had been telegraphed to London and Paris for communication to His 
Majesty’s Government and French Government. He promised me a transla- 
tion so soon as one was ready. They had not yet been discussed with Henlein 
party and I gathered would in any case require further elaboration in detail. 
There were still. Minister for Foreign Affairs explained, certain delicate 
points to settle. When I showed concern at this remark he sought to reassure 
me by saying that difficulties were mainly departmental and were not likely 
to cause undue trouble. As regards procedure his idea was that if there were 
e.g. twenty points it might be hoped that some fifteen could be settled by 
discussion with Henlein party out of hand. It would then only be a matter 
of consulting His Majesty’s Government in regard to outstanding five points. 
[? He] appreciated that in order to enable us to reach any helpful judgment 
we should require to be apprised also of conflicting views held by Henlein 
party. 

As regards eventual support in Berlin Minister for Foreign Affairs explained 
that he had only had in mind that as opportunity offered the British and 
French Governments should express their opinion to the Reich Government 
that Czechoslovak Government were serious in their endeavours. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

* No. 133. ' ^ The text here should probably read ‘misunderstanding’. 

3 No. 127. 
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N0.144 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 14) 

No. y8 Telegraphic [C 30jgJig4i/ 18] 

. PRAGUE, xipril jg, iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

I expressed relief that the day of the plebiscite had passed so peacefully in 
Sudeten areas and remarked that the slight improvement in the atmosphere 
ought to be used to the full in search for a settlement. My impression was 
that n.egotiatioiis with Henlein Party were hanging fire and yet the time was 
running short. The Minister for Foreign Affairs doubted whether, the situa- 
tion was quite as serious as w^e are far too inclined to believe. The' Czecho- 
slovak Government would however in any case do all they could to reach a 
settlement if one was attainable. In confidence he observed that the Czecho- 
slovak Prime Minister having a quick and ingenious brain was inclined to 
promise more than might be subsequently found to be practicable with 
resulting disappointment. 

When I made some allusion to demand for reparation of which the Prime 
Minister had informed me (see my telegram No. 73)=^ the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs went up into the air and said that such a demand was impossible and 
that rather than comply with it his countrymen would prefer to be annexed 
by Germany. I tried to calm him' down by pointing out that the Prime 
Minister had taken it far less tragically and given me the impression that if 
it was seriously meant it could be reduced to something more or less reason- 
able. Fortunately the Minister for Foreign Affairs as he himself always 
emphasizes is in the Cabinet as an expert and is only indirectly concerned 
with the internal matters. When leaving I reiterated my opinion that 
Sudeten German question was extremely serious and that the time for reach- 
ing a solution was running out. I said that I would be glad if I could discuss 
it also with the President in the early future and he promised to convey my 
desire to M. Benes. 

I made this request in view of your telegrams Nos, 52 and 53. ^ 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin, 

I No. 143. ^ No. 1 31. 3 jn;[os. 138 and 139, 

No. 145 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 34 Telegraphic [C 

, 'FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14, iggS 

Your telegram No, 56 Saving.^ . ' 

I agree that it is undesirable in present circumstances to adopt Dr. 
Masaryk's suggestion reported in the first paragraph of your telegram under 
reference. It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government to make any ' 

^ No. 124. 
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■comiiiuiiicatioii to: the .German' 'Governiiiciit' about, the Sudeten German,: 
■question at the pres:ents^^^^ ^ 

' ; 'Iii''particular ,it^ w most, undesirable that anything should be said 

in Berlin to ' encourage the German Government to exercise pressure on 
Czechoslovalda (see last paragraph- of your telegram under reference).. Ihe 
German Government are already in an inflamed and overweening mood 
(see Dr. Goebbels’s recent speeches) and we must be careful that nothing we 
say, or do will encourage them to vent it on Czechoslovakia. 

(.. . .'Repeated to, Berlin and Paris. 

N 0.146 " 

■ Viscomt Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) : 

Mo. 126 Telegraphic \C 2674! ig4i IIS'] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 14^ iggS 

My telegram to Prague No. 54.^ 

I am sending to you for your information copies of recent despatches and 
telegrams in which I have instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris' and 
His Majesty’s Minister at Prague to approach the Governments to which 
they are accredited in regard to the Sudeten German question. It is not the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government that any communication should be 
made to the German Government on this subject at the present stage. It is 
therefore desirable as indeed you suggest in your telegram No. 152^ that you 
should, pending further instructions, refrain from discussing this question 
in any detail with German Ministers. And you will no doubt feel the wisdom 
of prudent reserve on the matter even in private conversation with indi- 
,':viduals... '■ ' ■■ ■ ' ' 

Repeated : to Prague and Paris. . 

, No.. 145. . .®.No.'I25. 

No. 147 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 14) 

Mo. 1 16 Telegraphic [C 

i2AmByApnTi4/igg8 

Your despatch No. 72 71 April ir and my telegram No. 259® Saving of 
April 13. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that he has received a telegram to-day 
from French Mimster at Prague stating that M. Benes has announced his 
intention of submitting to the British and French Ministers a plan for settUng 
Sudeten German question. 

M. Bonnet assures me that in case British Minister does not think this plan 
sufficiently far-reaclring he will instruct French Minister to join with Mr. 

^ No. 135. a No. 14a. 



Mewtoii in urging modifications, thereof upon Czechoslovak Go¥eriiment 
His Excellency quite agrees that it is essential not to give the Germans any 
■ pretext. for aggression. 

: Repeated to Prague, 

No. 148 

Viscount Chilstm (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 22) 

Mo. ig6 [M 19931725138] 

MOSGOW5 April 19^ 1938 

My Lordj 

I have the honour to ■ transmit to you herewith a despatch of particular 
interest from the military attache to this Embassy, in which he gives Ms 
estimate of the Red army as a fighting force and, in particular, discusses its 
preparedness for war at the present time. It will be seen that Colonel Fire- 
brace gives it as his opinion that the purge, which has accounted for no less 
than 65 per cent, of the higher ranks, cannot but have had a disastrous effect 
on the morale and also on the efficiency of the Red army. He points out, 
moreover, that, apart from this, the disorganisation prevailing in every 
branch of Soviet production, distribution and transport would be bound to 
prove highly detrimental in time of war. The conclusion which he reaches 
is that in these circumstances the Red army, though no doubt equal to a 
defensive war within the frontiers of the Soviet Union, is not capable of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s territory with any hope of ultimate success 
or without thereby running the risk of endangering the regime, and that it 
would therefore be contrary to reason for the rulers of this country to involve 
the Soviet Union in war unless vital national interests were involved. 

2. I consider that, apart from the military considerations enumerated by 
Colonel Firebrace, the state of this countrjr internally must needs constitute a 
grave deterrent from going to war. I have in previous despatches expressed 
the view that, although the reign of terror prevailing here would in any other 
countiy have long ago produced a violent reaction, there is, so long as 
circumstances remain unchanged, little danger of any upheaval taking place 
in the Soviet Union. There would, however, no longer be the same reasons 
for doubting the possibility of a revolution, if this country were to become 
involved in a war. In the first place, the absolute isolation from all outside 
influences and contacts, which is one of the essential conditions of so artificial 
a regime, would inevitably be broken down to a certain extent. Moreover, it 
seems unlikely that the Soviet economic system, already so disorganised in 
peace time, would be able to stand up to the strain imposed by a war. A 
universal lack of all the necessities of life would ensue, together with a com- 
plete breakdown of all supplies and communications. This would probably 
be accompanied by mass executions on an even larger scale than in time of 
peace. Such a state of affairs, combined with all the other hardsHps neces-^ ^ 
sarily involved by a state of war and with- the moral effect of possible military ^ . 
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defeats, cotild not, in my opinion, fail to produce a collapse which might well 
overturn the regime. Foreign wars have invariably produced a disquieting 
internal effect in this country, and there is no reason why the present regime 
should prove an exception to the rule. 

3. Colonel Firebrace has said, and I entirely agree with him, that the 
Soviet Government would only be ready to run the risk of a war if they con- 
sidered the vital interests of the country to be at stake. It remains to con- 
sider what interests can justly be termed vital. It seems probable that, in all 
the circumstances and having regard to the effects which a war would be 
likely to have on the stability of the regime, nothing short of an immediate 
threat to the integrity of Soviet territory would be held by the rulers of this coun- 
try to justify entry into a war. I personally consider it highly unlikely that the 
Soviet Government would declare war merely in order to fulfil their treaty 
obligations or even to forestall a blow to Soviet prestige or an indirect threat 
to Soviet security, such, for example, as the occupation by Germany of a 
part of Czechoslovakia. In my opinion the risk entailed from an internal 
point of view by going to war would in Soviet councils by far outweigh the 
purely potential menace constituted by any change in the European balance 
of power. 

4. This intense anxiety to avoid war has for some time past been clearly 
reflected in every move of Soviet policy. It would, however, be misjudging 
the true nature of this tendency to regard the Soviet Union as being therefore 
necessarily a great force on the side of world peace. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Union must rather, for the time being, be counted out of European 
politics in so far as the exercise of a decisive influence one way or the other is 
concerned, though there is no reason why, with time and in changed circum- 
stances, it should not play an extremely important role in world affairs. 

I have, &c., 
Chilston 

Enclosure in No. 148 

Colonel Firebrace to Viscount ChUston 

jVb. 7. 

MOSCOW, April 18, ig^8 

My Lord, 

On the completion of my first year’s service as military attach^ to this 
Embassy it may be of interest to attempt the difficult task of summing up the 
value of the Red army for war and its capacity for waging it in the near 
future. This task is not easy, as I have been accorded very few facilities by 
the Soviet High Command for making a detailed study of the army. For the 
last six months I have not been allowed to see any units, and it is clear that 
it is at present the policy to refuse visits to all military attaches. Even my 
French colleague is included in this ban. 

2. A year ago the Red Army was a very large force with a peace strength 
of about 1,300,000, in general weEeqtiipped and particularly strong in tanks 
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and aeroplanes. The Russian soldier, as he always has been, was tough and 
brave, and better educated and better cared for than his pre-war comrades. 
The principal weaknesses lay in the relatively low value of the officers, whose 
general education was in many cases too weak to master the complicated 
tasks of the modern officer; in the fact that the tactics seen on the occasions 
when I was able to attend exercises were ineffective and such as would cause 
heavy casualties in war; and, lastly, in the suspected weakness of the organisa- 
tion for mobilisation, concentration and maintenance of the forces in the 
field. I must also confess to a feeling that the general inefficiency which is so 
conspicuous a feature of the Soviet Union in general must also have its effect 
on the working of the Red Army, though it is usually assumed that in general 
the army machine is more efficient than the civil. 

3. The events of the past twelve months have had their effects on the Red 
Army, and it can be stated with confidence that the Red Army to-day is less 
prepared for war than it was in April 1937. The principal causes of the 
decline are the gigantic purge, which has smitten all ranks, and the introduc- 
tion of the system of military councils and military commissars. Modem 
warfare not being confined to the army alone, the general disorganisation in 
civil life caused by the civilian purge will also inevitably be reflected in the 
army and be detrimental to its war efficiency. 

4. The purge started in June 1937 with the arrest and execution of Marshal 
Tukhachevski and other senior officers on general charges of treachery and 
conspiracy. This was the signal for a wholesale purge, in which possibly the 
higher ranks were more affected than the junior, though it was not confined 
to them. The publication in the press of lists of those who have been awarded 
the Jubilee Medal for twenty years’ service has enabled me to calculate the 
approximate percentage of officers of various ranks who have been liquidated. 

I have also obtained figures from some of my colleagues and have arrived at 
the conclusion that a minimum of 65 per cent, of all officers of the rank of 
divisional commander and above have been lost to the army. The percentage 
of military commissars who have gone is even higher, there being less than 
20 per cent, remaining. The commanders of the military districts have been 
changed in every case except one, Marshal Blyukher in the Far East being 
the exception. In many districts the command has changed several times 
during the past year owing to the liquidation of the commander. Central 
Asia leading the list with the proud record of five commanders in twelve 
months. Nearly aU the more efficient higher commanders have disappeared, 
including all who had the benefit of higher training in Germany. The places 
of the liquidated officers have usually been taken by men of inferior merit, in 
many cases promoted for party faithfulness more than for military efficiency, 
and in others by the rapid advancement of quite junior officers, captains 
having been advanced directly to the rank of divisional commander. It 
may therefore well be doubted whether there are now available men who are 
capable of commanding armies in the event of war. Only in the Far East 
does Marshal Blyukher remain, and it is generally understood that his army 
has suffered somewhat less from the purge. 


5- The institution of military councils and military commissars was done 
with the purpose of making the army a party army, faithful to the party 
leader, or at any rate capable of having its fidelity watched. There are tw'o 
tendencies in the formation of a modem army, of which one is to keep the 
army above politics and the other to create a party army filled with the party 
spirit to the exclusion of all else. Marshal Tukhachevski had to some extent 
loosened the grip of the party on the army and for this he fell. The decision 
was given that the army was to be a party army, and that strict party control 
was to be re-established. Control over the High Command is now ensured 
by the military councils, which consist of three to four members, of which at 
least two are for the purpose of party control. 

6. The functions of the military commissars, who share the command of 
all units, have been described in detail in a previous despatch. They are in 
theory equally responsible with the commanding officer for every detail of 
the life of the military unit. It is, however, becoming apparent in practice 
that they are considered the superiors of the commanding officer, and that 
this latter has almost been reduced to the role of a technical military assistant 
to the commissar. No one who has studied the military press of the last few 
months can come to any other conclusion, as articles have appeared fre- 
quently on such vital points of military life as discipline, administration and 
even training, in which the commanding officer has not even been mentioned 
and all responsibility for good or ill laid on the shoulders of the com- 
missar. A campaign is in progress against the type of commissar who has 
considered himself the political assistant of the commanding officer, and these 
are being woken up to a sense of their new responsibilities. It is evident that 
the new cliief of the Political Directorate of the Army, the former editor of 
the ‘Pravda’ — Mekhlis, is now to a large extent in the real command of the 
Red Army. All important appointments are made direct by the Central 
Committee of the Communist party and 'confirmed’ by Marshal Voroshilov. 

7. The authoi'ity of commanding officers has naturally been lowered as the 
authority of the commissars has been raised, and it is not surprising that the 
military press has had to pay serious attention to the question of discipline, 
which is apparently unsatisfactory. Discipline in the Red Army has always been 
reported as excellent, and it is a serious sign if it has been found necessary to 
comment unfavourably on it. I consider that the practice of self-criticism, 
which in reality is only criticism of superiors, must be held responsible for this, 
a fact which has not been appreciated by the Higher Command, as they have 
recently directed an increase of this objectionable practice. 

8. It may be of interest to record the opinion of some of the military 
attaches here on the question of the capability of the Soviet Union to wage 
war in the near future. In general their opinions are to some extent swayed 
by their desires. The French military attach^ who has been recently 
appointed and whose judgment does not inspire confidence, professes to be 
convinced that the Red Army would fight if Czechoslovakia were attacked 
by Germany. He says that he has certain information which supports this 
view. He weakens his case, however, by constantly striving to minimise the 
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effect on, the army of recent events. The Czechoslovak, military attache, who,, 
■is very weir informed, makes no attempt to minimise the serious weakening ' 
■effect of the purge. He is 'anxiously awaiting the moment ' when he can , 
telegraph to his Ministry that the purge is over.’ He, however, expresses the : 
opinion that the Soviet Union will fulfil their obligations under the pact. 
German and Polish opinion is unanimous that the Soviet Union would not, 
fight in any circumstances ; but here the wish may be father to the thought 
The' Estonian military attache and the Latvian Minister, formerly himself " 
a military attache, who may possibly be considered more neutral, both, con-' , 
sider that it is unlikely that any circumstances other , than ' a direct attack 
would force the Soviet Union to fight this year. The Latvian Minister is ; 
slightly more optimistic than the Estonian military attache about the pros- 
pects of an early recovery of the fighting efficiency of the. Red Army, In 
general, therefore, foreign military opinion recognises that the Soviet army 
has suffered a severe blow and cannot be considered to be in a condition to 
undertake an offensive war. It is not, however, certain that the Soviet 
leaders themselves recognise this, or that Marshal Voroshilov would have 
the courage, even if he lias the ability, to give this advice to Stalin. Logically, 
the advice of the Army Command should be that this year would be the 
worst possible for a campaign; but it is by no means certain that logic rules 
in this country. A further point which would have to be considered would 
be the wisdom of a general mobilisation at a time when the country is dis- 
turbed, disorganised and discontented. If these factors are really serious 
there might be a danger to the regime in mobilisation. 

9. The s trength of the Red Army lies in the number of its divisions, which 
probably may now be reckoned as nearly 100 infantry and 33 cavalry 
divisions, and in its thousands of tanks and aeroplanes, which would give 
it an undoubted numerical and mechanical superiority over any of the border 
countries who would stand the first shock of the Russian advance. Its weak- 
ness lies in its inexperienced High Command and generally in its officer 
corps, which has been seriously depleted by the purge; in the lessening of 
the authority and the initiative of its commanders owing to the reintroduc- 
tion of the military councils and commissars ; in its transport services and in 
the present general disorganisation of industry. 

10. From the military point of view there must be considerable doubt as 
to whether the Soviet Union is capable of fulfilling its obligations under the 
pact with Czechoslovakia and France by undertaking a war of offence. In 
defence of its territory, I still consider that the Red Army would be a formid- 
able opponent. Military advice to the Government undoubtedly should be 
that the present moment is most unfavourable for the use in war of the army, 
and that this should only be undertaken if the vital interests of the country 
are threatened. It may well be doubted whether the occupation of the 
territory of the Sudeten Germans does in effect constitute such a threat. 

I have, &c. 

R. C. W. G. Firebrage, Colonel^ 
Military Attache 



ISO. 149 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 22) 

No. 1 16 {C 330012475112) 

'p'Slagve, April IQ, 1338 

My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 87* of the 31st March, I have the 
honour to report that on the 12th April the Deputies, Senators and pro- 
vincial representatives of the Slovak People’s party held a meeting at Ruzom- 
berok which, after a speech by Father Hlinka, adopted a resolution protesting 
against the postponement of municipal elections, the prohibition of public 
meetings, the censorship of the press and the manner in which pressure was 
being placed upon municipal councils to express their devotion to and confi- 
dence in tlie Government. On the 14th April the ‘Slovak’ published a pro- 
clamation by Father Hlinka to the Slovak nation, of which a copy^ is 
enclosed herein, in which he threatened to sever all parliamentary co- 
operation with his opponents unless Slovak autonomy was granted. 

2. There is no doubt that the attitude manifested by the Slovak People’s 
party in these last few weeks has been embarrassing to the Czechs — not per- 
haps so much for its own sake, for they have had long experience now of this 
politically irresponsible people, as for the impression it has caused abroad 
that not only have the Czechs failed to reconcile their minority populations, 
but that even the Slovaks have made common cause with the latter against 
Czech rule, and do not even hesitate to enlist foreign aid to serve their pur- 
poses. This country’s enemies have naturally not been slow to take advantage 
of the situation, and the Czechs find it difficult to produce a convincing reply. 
They may point to the manifest advantages in educational facilities, public 
works, &c., that have accrued to Slovakia since the union took place, but 
the fact remains that tlie only political party of any importance that bears a 
purely Slovak title is perpetually proclaiming its discontent. 

3. Czech spokesmen have accordingly been concentrating on the argument 
that the Slovak People’s party, in fact, only represents a minority of the 
Slovaks, and that the majority are loyal citizens of the republic and upholders 
of the centrahst tradition. Elaborate calculations based on the last election 
results are produced to prove the truth of this assertion, but it is, of course, not 
accepted on the other side. It is unnecessary to trouble you with the details 
of these arguments, more particularly as the censor refuses publication of the 
more extreme statements of the autonomists. The fact seems to be that ever 
since the awakening of Slovak national feeling two currents of opinion have 
made themselves felt, one in the direction of a close Czecho-Slovak union 
and the other in the direction of an autonomous or independent Slovakia. 
The two currents show no signs as yet of merging together. On the contrary, 
the rival protagonists can never have been more uncompromising in their 
mutual hostility. 

^ Not printed. * Not printed. 
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;%eaking;on the sub] to a member of my staff not long ago, .aii' official: 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs said that.it was difficult for anyone' not' 
intimately acquainted with the Slovaks to understand how backward and 
imbalanced they were. They lived in their little villages completely' under' 
the influence of a fanatical priesthood. They belonged to the igth rather 
than the 20tli century, and their leaders were so irresponsible and immature 
that it was impossible to do serious business with them. This was equally 
true of Father Hlinka himself, though his health was such that he seemed 
unlikely to survive much longer. The prospect of his early demise was, 
indeed, one of the reasons for the present agitation, as the rival pretendants" 
to the succession were ail playing for position. In itself the Slovak People’s, 
party was of little intrinsic importance, but it obviously had, excellent propa- 
ganda value for Czechoslovakia’s enemies. 

I have, &c. 

B.C. .Newton 

No. 150 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 22) 

No. 1 17 {C 33i5lig4il 18] 

PRAGUE, April ig, iggS 

My Lord, 

I have now received from the Minister for Foreign Affairs a translation of 
the proposals of the Czechoslovak Government for solving the minority 
problem which, as reported in my telegram No. yyfof the 13th April, he 
promised to me in my conversation with him on that date. Though it is 
probable that your Lordship will already have received a copy of these pro- 
posals from the Czechoslovak Legation in London, it seems desirable for 
safety’s sake to forward to you a copy of the document sent to me by Dr. 
Krofta, and I have the honour to enclose one herein. 

2. No doubt in consequence of the Easter holiday, I have not yet been 
summoned to the audience with the President which I requested Dr. Krofta 
to arrange in my conversation with him on the 13th April. I expect, how- 
ever, to be summoned very shortly, and, if Dr. Beiies asks for my observations 
on the Government’s proposals, I propose to reply that I have had no com- 
munication from you on the subject, and will repeat the message which I 
delivered to Dr. Krofta in accordance with your telegram No. 492 of the 
iith April. Should he, however, press me further, I would propose, with all 
reserve and solely in an endeavour to be as helpful and constructive as lies 
in my power, to offer my purely personal and preliminary comment some- 
what as follows : — 

3. As a general observation, I would remark to Dr. Benes that he had on 
various occasions made a public announcement of the new principles by 
which the administration would be guided in the future and of the spirit 

^ No. 143. ^ No. 133. The date of this telegram was April 9. 
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in which it would act; his critics, had. been wont . to reply' that these were, 
fine words and nothing more.. 'Now that it was proposed to get down to 
specific measures they might well take the. other., line.^ and say chat these 
were matters' of detail, that large principles were lacking, and that what 
' really mattered was the spirit ' in which the proposals would be put into 
practice. I would venture, therefore, to suggest that, following up his Easter 
message and as a land of introduction or accompaniment to thorough-going 
negotiations, it might be well were he to announce that a different spirit was 
to prevail', and that there would be new developments of principle, which, 
of course, could obviously only be. successful if they met with a due response 
from the other side. 

4. I would continue that the smaller national elements had asked that they 
should be treated not as minorities, but as constituent races in a State of 
composite nationalities. Might not the Czechs and Slovaks openly agree, and 
say that they asked nothing in return except that the other nationalities, for 
their part, also should loyally collaborate in the support and development 
of a common fatherland? The Czechs and Slovaks might say that they, for 
their part, recognised, and appealed to the other nationalities to do the same, 
that they were all partners, who should work for the good of the whole, and 
each of whom should treat the other as he wished himself to be treated. It 
could perhaps even be admitted that, consciously or unconsciously, attempts 
might have been made in the past to fuse the different nationalities into a 
common whole. That had, after all, been done in the United States of 
America, and there, indeed, with signal success, to the benefit of all. The 
Czechs and Slovaks could publicly recognise, however, that such attempts 
in Czechoslovakia would be misplaced, and that the various nationalities 
concerned would only be content, and feel able to make their best contribu- 
tion to the common good, if they were satisfied that there w^as no threat to 
the maintenance of racial distinctions, that these were fully safeguarded, and 
that each racial constituent of the United States of Bohemia and Slovakia 
constituted one partner in a partnership. Finally, it might be explained that, 
in order to put these principles into practice and go from words to deeds, the 
Government now asked the next largest partner to discuss the situation and 
to agree upon the measures which were desirable. Similar discussions could, 
if desired, be held with the other national partners. 

5. My personal and preliminary comments, if desired, on the specific 
proposals would be on the following lines: I would suggest to Dr. Benes that 
the form in which the proposals were put to the Henlein party was of as great 
importance as their substance. If, therefore, it was proposed to hand the 
proposals as contained in the present document to the Henlein representative, 
the first essential would seem to be to substitute on each occasion for the 
expression 'minorities' the expression 'nationalities'; for if there was one 
thing v/hich roused the ire of the Sudetic Germans to-day, it was the applica- 

tlem.^ of .f he'.Term"'' n^ 

6. I would go on to say that I understood from Dr. Hodza that the Henlein 
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(1) Self-administration; ■ . 

(2) Proportional appointment to Government posts;' and, 

• (3) Reparation for damages or reinstatement. 

" It, could be well understood that the present document, was not, the proper 
' place in which to discuss the last of these three points. On the other hand, the 
section , (paragraph 5) dealing with political self-administration and , the 
appointment to Government posts was so vaguely worded that it was difficult, 
to understand what precisely was meant by it. It was surely in everyone’s 
interest that this section^ above all others, should be as clear as daylight. ", 

7.. If Dr. Benes proceeded to discuss the proposals, in detail, I would, make 
the following points (I will take the proposals in order and' use the same 
paragraph "numbers as those given in- the document itself) : — 

[2) Measures to stop Denationalisation, 

If effectively carried out, this would meet one of the important points made 
in the Henlein party’s six Bills and elsewhere, but protection in respect of 
minority schools is probably not enough. Protection against alienation of land 
and Other important forms of property is not provided for, though I admit 
that the problem of providing such protection without paralysing trade enter- 
prise strikes me as difficult. 

{^) Language Question, 

This is as yet hardly ripe for comment, as it has evidently not yet been 
worked out in detail; I would ask, however, whether it is proposed to include 
commercial enterprises under this heading; for example, whether commercial 
houses in Prague will be enabled to show signs in any other language than 
Czech. : 

(4) Budget 

This is important, but it would be better if it was clearly stated that it 
covered public works and Government orders, as Captain Cazalet^ has 
informed me he understands from Dr. Benes it is intended to do. It is also 
not clear whether the proportion is to be based on population or financial 
contribution. 

(5) Government Posts, 

This section is far from clear; in particular, it is not apparent what pre- 
cisely is meant by ^fonctionnaires de langue allemande,’ and whether this is 
merely another way of expressing ‘^personnes appartenant a des minorites,’ 
which expression is used later in this section. I would try to discover whether 
I was right in believing that the section had the following meaning: (a) In 
central and provincial administrations the different nationalities will be 
employed according to their proportion (for example, 2 2 1 per cent, of 

2 Captain Victor Cazalet, M.P., had been on a short visit to Czechoslovakia and had had ' 
interviews with a number of prominent personalities. 



Germans in the Central Administration, 33 per cent, in the Bohemian 
Administration). In the local areas State appointments (posts, police, 
gendarmerie, railways, &c.) will be given to the various nationalities up to 
their proportion (for example, 90 per cent. Germans in an area where the 
population is 90 per cent. German) in so far as it is compatible with the needs of 
the State and the majority of the population, {b) The local areas are said already to 
have self-administration. Does this mean that they will shortly obtain it as 
a result of local elections? What, in particular, are the Government’s inten- 
tions for the appointment of the third, which is directly nominated by the 
State? I might also ask whether the Government had considered measures 
of decentralisation whereby posts, police, railways, &c., would be adminis- 
tered by the provincial or local Governments rather than by the Central 
Administration. 

(6) School Autonomy. 

I would not feel competent to comment on this proposal. It is an answer 
to the demand for cultural autonomy, but dilSculty may arise from the desire 
of the Henlein party to introduce German books and teachers without 
restriction. 

(7) Inspectors. 

I would seek to obtain confirmation of what Dr. Benes has told Captain 
Cazalet, that the nationality of the inspectors and the inspectorate for the 
German area would be German. I would also try to clarify the claim that 
this proposal would contribute to the formation of a new generation of 
officials. 

With regard to the last paragraph of the document. Dr. Benes has told 
Captain Cazalet that, in his opinion, the German Social Democratic party 
still has a following of 10 to 12 per cent. Herr Henlein put the figure at only 
5 to 6 per cent, in a conversation with Captain Cazalet a day or two later. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have, &c. 

B. C. Newton 

Enclosure in No. 150 

Proposals of the Czechoslovak Government for solving the Minorities Problem 

Le Gouvernement a decide d’entreprendre une action d’envergure dans le 
domaine des questions de minorites. 

I. Le Gouvernement et les partis politiques ont examine, en accord avec. 
le President de la Republique, tous les problemes interessant les minority, et 
le Conseil des Ministres, au cours de la derniere reunion, a decide de proceder 
a I’elaboration d’un statut de minority reunissant en un tout logique et bien 
defini tous les droits existants ettoutesles garanties juridiques de nos minorites. 
En plus, ce statut contiendra une sMe de nouvelles dispositions, constituant 



un ' nouveau grand pas vers Felargissement,. des droits de nos ' minorites "et 
notamment des Allemands. 

2. li sera procede a Felaboration d’une loi tendant a empecher la dena- 
tionalisation^ loi qui resoudra egalement^ d’une fagon satisfaisante, la question 
de Tabus des ecoles minoritaires. 

' 3. La loi sur I'emploi des langues sera preciseCj en tenant compte des 
necessites- pratiques. Par la sera vise Temploi des langues dans les entreprises 
d’fitat (postes, chemins de fer, &€.), dans les administrations, de district et 
centrales, ainsi que Temploi des langues en vue de la redaction des arretfe' 
, ministeriels. 

4. Sera garantie aux minorites une part proportionnelle au budget de 

Tltat. 

5. La nomination des fonctionnaires et employes d'Etat sera effectuee de 
telle sorte que revienne, dans le proche avenir, aux minorites leur quote-part 
proportionnelle, En outre, la question de Tenvoi des fonctionnaires et 
d"" employes dans les regions allemandes et minoritaires sera reglementee de 
telle fa^on qu’il y ait toujours dans les regions allemandes ou minoritaires un 
pourcentage suffisamment eleve des fonctionnaires de langue allemailde ou 
minoritaire. Ge sera un compromis en presence de la revendication d’une 
'Selbstverwaltung pour les administrations d'Etat. Dans les communes, 
villes et districts la ^Selbstverwaltung’ elue existe deja sous tous les rapports. 
Dans les administrations d’£tat elle sera effectuee dans la mesure oil elle 
sera compatible avec les besoins de Tfitat et de la majorite de sa population 
moyennant des nominations de personnes appartenant a des minorites 
respectives aux postes de fonctionnaires dans ces regions. 

6. Sera realisee la soi-disant .^Selbstverwaltung’ scolaire. II y sera procede 
par Telargissement de la competence des conseils scolaires provinciaux a 
Praha, Brno et Bratislava, oh des sections seront organisees scion les nationa- 
lites et placees entierement sous la direction des fonctionnaires de la 
nationalite respective, en vue d'administrer toutes les ecoles primaires, 
iiormales, secondaires et professionnelles. Une quote-part dans le nombre 
total d^ ecoles, de meme qu’une quote-part pertinente dans Tensemble du 
budget du Ministere de TInstruction publique, seront respectivement garan- 
ties aux differents groupes ethniques. Au Ministere de TInstruction publique 
il y aura egalement aux postes de rapporteurs des fonctionnaires appartenant 
a des minoiites. 

7. Des mesures seront prises pour faire disparaitre toutes les causes de 

friction dans la gendarmerie, dans la police, dans Tadministration fiscale et 
dans les services publics, aux chemins de fer et aux postes, par la creation, 
pour un temps transitoire, des postes d’inspecteurs appeles a ecarter d’une 
fagon continue toutes les fxictions en matiere de langue dans TAdministra- 
tion, aussi bien dans Texpedition des affaires que dans ses rapports avec les 
parties, ce qui d’ autre part contribuera a la formation d’une nouvelle 
generation de fonctionnaires. - 

Ce ne sont pour le moment que les grandes lignes qui seront encore 
prdcisdes et completees. 


' Le Conseil des MinistreS' a decide que le statiit en question soit le, plus' 
possible elabore par les services des Ministeres d^Interieurj de la Justice et de 
■rUnification et que soient maintenus les contacts et poursuivies les discus- 
sions avec les partis allemaiidsj a savoir avec le parti des Allemands des, 
Sudetes, ainsi qu^avec. les sociaux-democrates allemands qui ne sont pas^ il 
est vrai, represent^ au Gouvernemenq mais qui coiitinuent a faire partie 
de la coalition gouvernementale. 

No. 151 

Viscount Chilston (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 22) 

Mo. i97{C33i4li32lx8] 

His Majesty's Ambassador at Moscow presents liis compliments to His' 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour 
to transmit to him the under-mentioned document, 

BRITISH EMBASSY, MOSCOW, April ip, jpjfS 

Enclosure in No. 151 

Colonel Firebrace^ Military Attache^ to Viscount Chilston 

No. 6 

April r 8, 1938 

■,.-Myhord, , . 

In recent talks with the Czecho-Slovakian [w] and French Military 
Attaches, I have discussed the question of the action of the Red Army if it 
is called upon to undertake offensive operations in connection with the 
Franco-Soviet and Czecho-Slovakian Pacts. 

Both my colleagues consider that the Red Army would have to advance 
through Poland as this offers the only theatre of war in which it could 
develop its numerical and mechanical superiority. Passage through Rouma- 
nia would be very difficult as the country is unfavourable for operations of 
large forces. In the same way attack through Latvia and Lithuania must be 
restrained to small forces unless Polish territory is violated. 

Both Military Attaches are very mistrustful of Poland and said that she w^as 
flirting with Germany whilst having an Alliance with France. They seemed 
to think that Poland would probably either be definitely on the side of the 
Germans or neutral. I asked the Czecho-Slovakian Attache what would 
happen if the neutrality of Poland barred the way to the advance of the Red 
Army. He said that in that case the Soviet Government w^ould present an 
ultimatum to Poland and demand the right of passage for its troops. If, as he 
anticipated, Poland refused this, the Soviet Union would declare war on 
Poland. 

The French Military Attache, whilst expressing himself in different words, 
would seem to agree with this view* ^ He said that it was necessary at the pre- 
sent moment for France to speak very strongly to Poland and force her back 



to the sMe of France. For this purpose it was essentiarthat M» Beck should 
be' removed. . , Poland ■ must be forced to allow- Soviet troops to pass through 
their country. I observed that I did not think it likely that the Poles^ who 
hated both Russians and Communism, would even consider allowing Soviet 
troops to operate through Poland. Colonel Pallas’s only reply to this was that 
they must be forced to do so. 

I myself agree that the only way in which Soviet Russia could directly ' 
advance in strength to the support of Czecho-Slovakia would be througli ,, 
Poland. -Advance through Roumania, even with moderate forces, would 
leave Poland, obviously a possible opponent, on the flank, and would in any 
case be unlikely to present a serious threat to German invasion. If, as seems 
: likely, the Soviet plans are for an attack through Poland — and the Czecho- 
slovakian Military Attache seems confident of this— Poland in my opinion 
must be reckoned with as an enemy as I cannot see that in any circumstances- 
she would allow of the passage of Soviet troops through her country, 

I have, &c. 

R. G, W. G. Firebrage, Colonel^ 
Military Attache. 

No. 152 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 22) 

No. 381 [033251132! xS] 

April 20^ 1538 

My Lord, 

I have given elsewhere an account of a conversation^ which I had with 
Field-Marshal Goring on the i 6 th instant in regard to Herr von Schuschnigg 
and other Austrians at present under arrest. 

2. At the end of my visit, when I was preparing to leave, the conversation 
turned to more general subjects. The field-marshal, speaking very bitterly, 
said that he could not understand the mentality of the British and felt some- 
times mad with rage against them. They had, he said, lost all sense of fair- 
mindedness and were merely influenced by emotions of fear and prejudice. 
The only country which had justifiably a right to object to the union of 
Austria with Germany was Italy. Yet it was Britain which had protested, 
whereas Signor Mussolini and the Italians had been wise enough to accept 
with good grace what they could not' prevent. The, Germans' were grateful 
for this and to-day, in consequence, even the people, who would far prefer 
to be friends with England and had never trusted the Italians, had changed 
their views and now thought really well of the Italians. The field-marshal 
seemed genuinely disappointed at our having missed what seemed to him a 
golden opportunity to prove for once that England did not always stand 
everywhere in Germany’s path. 

^ Tfiis conversation took place at KarinhalL Sir N. Henderson had tried unsuccessfully to 
secure the release of Dr. Schuschnigg and other imprisoned Austrians. ■ • ■ 



1 told Field^MarsIia! Goring that the Italian censorship was doubtless 
responsible for the absence of criticism in Italy and that/ in any casCj it was, 
probably true to say that we were more disinterestedly sincere and honest in 
our opinions: We might misunderstand' the Germans, but they certainly, 
misunderstood' us if they, imagined that we would sit . by and approve the 
forcible entry: of a hundred thousand troops and police into Austria. Public 
opinion in England had been outraged at what had all the appearance of a 
rape. We might not have objected to seduction, whereas now the British 
public, was. more than ever convinced that the only policy which counted for 
■ '^Germany was one of brute force. Austria had stimulated recruiting in Eng- 
land, but had, on the other hand, given rise to much unfortunate talk as to 
further German aggression. Nor was it surprising that people asked where 
the limit was and did not believe that Germany would ever settle down peace- 
fully as a satisfied country. 

4. Field-Marshal Goring replied that he appreciated the fact that England 
was rearming. He never allowed any of his officers to speak disparagingly of 
Britain or to underrate her strength. He added that incidentally one of the 
surest ways to win a war was to appreciate justly the capacities of one’s adver- 
sary! He hated, however, the idea of what he called the two great Germanic 
peoples fighting each other again. Before 1914 it was Germany who always 
talked of The Day’ and regarded war with England as inevitable and so 
brought it on. Now it was the other way round. It was England which 
regarded war as inevitable and there was a real danger of its resulting once 
again in consequence of that very mentality. It was a curious fact that Eng- 
land, which had understood better than anyone else and sympathised so 
actively with the process of Italian unification in the last century, was blinder 
than anyone else to the process of German unity in this century. (This is a 
favourite subject of comparison just now in the German press.) 

5. Germany, he continued, would finally become a territorially satisfied 
nation as soon as the Sudeten question was settled. He had, he said, recently 
seen Herr Henlein, who had not been hopeful as to the possibility of coming 
to an arrangement with Dr. Benes. If the latter proved unreasonable, then 
anything might happen, and he described the fate of the Czechs in violent 
terms. But, apart from the Sudeten, everything else was of minor importance : 
Danzig was already practically German again; the problem of the corridor 
could be solved possibly by a corridor across a corridor; Memel would also 
have to come back to Germany, but these were all matters of comparatively 
easy adjustment. (Please see in this connexion my despatch No. 324^ of the 
ist April.) Germany, he added, was not going to worry about 40,000 Ger- 
mans in Eupen, and it was utter nonsense to talk about the half-million 
Germans in Hungary or the three-quarter million in Yugoslavia. The former 
had settled there of their own free will and were perfectly happy. As for 
Yugoslavia, Germany wanted her to be as strong as possible and regarded her 
as a possible future ally ('Bundnismacht’), Economically, Germany wanted, 
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of course, her place in the world, but there was room for both England and 
Gei-many, and the latter was only too willing to come to any agreement that 
England liked about spheres of influence for trade. He wished, he said, that 
he could speak to Mr. Chamberlain himself about all this, although he sup- 
posed that he would merely talk about peace. Well, if he wanted peace and 
peaceful solutions, the best thing that His Majesty’s Government could do 
would be to let Dr. Benes know that he must come to an agreement direct 
with Germany. Finally, as a sort of afterthought, he mentioned colonies, 
which he said Germany must have to be really satisfied. 

6. When the field-marshal began to talk wildly about dividing the appen- 
dix (which is his favourite term for Czechoslovakia) between Poland, Hun- 
gary and Germany, I warned him that aggression there was likely to have far 
more serious consequences than in the case of Austria; but otherwise I did not 
interrupt this monologue, nor did I express any views at all myself as to a 
solution of the Sudeten. At the same time I could not but reflect that Field- 
Marshal Goring’s language, intemperate though it often is and was on this 
occasion as regards the Czechs, reflects the ideas of the great proportion of 
this people as well as of the Sudeten themselves. It is the eleventh hour so far 
as Czechoslovakia is concerned, and if she takes the wrong turning now she 
may well lose everything. It is not arguments about historical or natural 
frontiers, or considerations about strategical or economic factors, which 
will count to-day but facts of nationality and geography, however unpleasant 
they may be to others. Unless Dr. Benes, relying on British support, is deter- 
mined like Herr von Schuschnigg to risk not only the entire independence of 
his country but another world war as well, he will be well-advised now to 
make the best bargain that he can with Herr Hitler himself before the 
twelfth hour strikes. However distasteful it is to me to express such a cate- 
gorical opinion, I would not be justified in giving any other. I believe that it 
is open to us to try, probably with success for a while, to impose another solu- 
tion, particularly if we were to announce our determination to inteivene in 
the event of aggression, however engineered. But, sooner or later, there is not 
a hope of the Sudeten remaining citizens of Czechoslovakia unless they do so 
willingly. 

7. Nor did I make any comment to Field-Marshal Goring on the colonial 
question except to observe firstly that, whereas on the 3rd March His 
Majesty’s Government was prepared to discuss that question, the events of the 
1 2 th and 13 th March had caused the possibilities in that respect to recede 
into the background, and secondly to remark that no understanding between 
countries or individuals was possible without reciprocity. I quoted Herr 
Hitler’s own words in ‘Mein Kampf’ in this connexion, and said that if 
Germany could not agree with us about Central Europe, I did not see whence 
reciprocity was to be found. 

8. Field-Marshal GSring’s reply to this was ‘limitation of armaments.’ 
Once the Sudeten question was out of the way Germany would be quite will- 
ing to discuss this. Moreover there was already the Naval Agreement. It 
had never been valued in England, and he himself bitterly regretted that 
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Herr Hitler had ever consented to it,, at the time without getting anything in' 
exchange. It had been a mistake,- but Germany was nevertheless not going 
to remain, in a state of inferiority in this respect vis-&-vis a, hostile Britain, and 
would build up once more to a lOO per cent, basis. Then, I said, you- will 
' certainly have war. Field-Marshal Goring argued that naval equality, did 
■ not necessarily mean an unfriendly Germany. I replied that Herr Hitler was 
wiser than he was. We would always go to war with a country which 
threatened uS' on the sea. Germany was a continental Power and we might 
not be justified in seeking to restrict her land forces, but Britain was an island 
and her whole- existence rested on air and sea power. If Germany wanted 
war, ' naval competition was the surest way to bring it about. Field-Marshal 
Goring appeared reluctantly to agree, and remarked that while Herr Hitler 
did not regard himself as bound by the treaties which the previous regime 
had signed he would always respect his own signature. Nevertheless, I would 
draw your Lordship’s attention to the fact that this is the first time that a 
German has even hinted to me of the possibility of going back on the Naval 
Agreement. 

9. At one moment in the course of this conversation Field-Marshal Goring 
asked me rather uneasily what we sought to get out of our agreement with 
Italy, and observed that if we hoped to weaken the Berlin-Rome axis we 
would not succeed in doing so. I told him that such was not the object of 
His Majesty’s Government, though I hoped that a friendly Signor Mussolini 
might help even with Berlin. But the whole aim of our negotiations with 
Italy were, I said, to restore peace and confidence in the world in general 
and in the Mediterranean in particular. I had every hope that this end would 
be ensured by their successful conclusion. That was something, possibly a 
great deal. Nor, indeed, had we even begun negotiations with Italy to the 
exclusion of Germany. If it had not been for the internal crisis here, we would 
have commenced discussions with the German Government at the same time 
as with Rome. As it was I had seen Herr Hitler on the 3rd March, but events 
in Austria had intervened and put the clock back. Field-Marshal Goring 
retorted that Austria had simplified matters and was a step towards peace 
just as much as our agreement with Italy. Perhaps, I replied, but the whole 
difference lay in the methods employed. 

I have, &c. 

, . , Nevile Henderson . ,y 
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Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 22) 

No. 387 [033281132118] 

, ■: mmsm^ ApTil2i^ :iQ 38 : 

My Lord, 

^ In my despatch No. 365^ of the 12th April I sought to give some descrip- 
tion of the recent plebiscite in Germany -and of the electioneering campaign 

^ No. 141. 



which preceded it^/and I mentioned that; the central.'featiire' of the^I^^ 
the Chancellor’s tour through the country; It may perhaps be of interest, 
now that the plebiscite itself is fading into the background, to examine the 
imposing series of speeches which Herr Hitler delivered during the fortnight 
before , the vote» 

2. Ill' general, as was natural, the speeches were very similar in basic con- 
tent, though they varied slightly from city to city in accordance with local 
conditions. The keynote of the Chancellor’s various ' utterances ' was his 
obvious and natural satisfaction with his own handiwork. ' He ' was only 
reflecting the feelings of his audiences, for the whole country is undoubtedly 
enthusiastic over the bloodless' reunion with Austria. More than once Herr 
Hitler himself confessed with satisfaction that he had had to take risks in 
reoccupying the Rhineland and so on, but he intimated clearly that in the 
Austrian affair he had taken no risks. Throughout his very similar accounts 
of his negotiations with Herr Schuschnigg he represents himself as the 
patient master of the situation who tried his best to reach a peaceful solution 
and was finally obliged by the treachery of his miserable opponent to apply 
the irresistible and merciful might of Germany. In fact, he ^got away with if 
because Germany was strong, whereas previously, as he said, he had had to 
rely upon the unity of the people alone. 

3. There was also in all the speeches an appreciable change in his attitude 
to the outside world, and particularly that part of it which is generally con- 
sidered in Germany as hostile. The Chancellor showed, indeed, the same or 
even greater resentment, particularly against the foreign press, which is now 
the object of his almost unreasoning hatred. But there were no recriminations 
on the score of Germany’s present position in the world, and his complaints 
were directed almost exclusively to the past, if one excepts the perennial 
charges of hypocrisy and incomprehension of national socialism. Where pre- 
viously the hated peace treaties were invoked to spur the nation to effort 
and sacrifice, they were mentioned now only in the triumphant recital of the 
Nazi ascent to independence. They are still objects of contempt and loathing, 
symbols of democratic oppression, but they are treated as dead, and there is an 
absence of the whining tones which were once associated with Versailles. 
There was hardly a mention of colonies. 

4. On the internal side the speeches revealed nothing novel, but they 
nearly all contained a reasoned argument of the inevitability of national 
socialism and showed how far the theory of the movement has now pro- 
gressed towards crystallisation. Briefly, the German problem is presented as 
one of unity, and German history is traced with great plausibility to show 
that it has been German divisions alone which have prevented the Reich 
from playing a leading role in Europe before. Thus the Thirty Years’ War 
bears the principal blame and is followed by Napoleon, while Bismarck is 
exalted as the founder of the First Reich, which for a time at least seemed to 
have achieved a large measure of unity. The collapse of the First Reich Herr 
Hitler ascribes frankly to Marx’s discovery of the class war and the division 
of the nation once more, this time into bourgeois and proletariat. Hence the 
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necessity for fusing the two ideals,' the^ nationalism of the former .and the 

■ socialism' of the latter. Hence, too, the refusal, on which he laid great stress,; 
to join any of: the former political parties which he considered hopelessly 

■ committed to one camp or the other. 

' ,5. The unity doctrine is of interest at the present moment, not only on 

■ account of the Germans who still remain outside the Reich, but also in view 
of the very high psychological importance which the Chancellor undoubtedly 
attaches to it. In his speech at' Frankfurt he actually mentioned the advan- 
tages which England had secured by her early-achieved, unity, and the British 
example is certainly before him whenever he visualises a final test of his new 
Third Reich in war. In all his speeches and in those of the subordinate 
leaders the phrase ‘ein geschlossenes Volk’ compact and united people’) 
continually recurs. The British are such a people, and Herr Hitler would no 
doubt like to think that the Austrian plebiscite has now turned the Germans 
into one. The British have their differences, but they are conscious of some- 
thing above party, and they also manifest to German eyes a certain collective 
ruthlessness in moments of national danger which is held to be the hall-mark 
of an imperial people. The Germans, on the other hand, failed in 1918 for 
lack of this quality, and it is the Nazi determination to instil it or, if not, to 
produce it synthetically, which lies at the root of the apparently futile 
attacks on the churches and other harmless sectarian interests. 

6. In all the speeches the unity theme naturally led on to the reunion with 
Austria and the Nazi version of its achievement, which is already familiar. It 
also led, however, to a preliminary recapitulation of the circumstances in 
which the prohibition of the ^Anschluss’ was incorporated in the Versailles 
Treaty, and thus to the significant mention of the figure 10 million for “the 
Germans excluded from the Reich after the war. This figure, coupled with 
that of 6| million which Herr Hitler continually gave for the population of 
Austria, could not but apply to Austrians and Sudeten Germans together, 
and its repetition in almost every speech was the most disquieting feature of 
the election campaign. Though Czechoslovakia was never expressly men- 
tioned, there is small room for doubt that Herr Hitler meant bis words to 
sink in, nor, in that case, is he likely to abandon his determination to reunite 
the Sudeten with the Reich sooner or later. For him to renounce this dream 
would be contrary to his whole character, which seems to have become not 
less but more mystical as success has come to him. Moreover, anyone who 
has already achieved so many seemingly impossible aims without firing a 
shot is not likely to stop short of what every German now regards as the 
logical consummation of his policy. 

7, Mention has just been made of the Chancellor’s increasingly mystical 
outlook, but this should not be taken to mean any diminution in his pheno- 
menal flair for opportunity, or in his strictly practical attention to matters of 
internal and external politics when occasion demands. Indeed, Dr. Dietrich, 
the Reich Press Chief, in a panegyric published on the Chancellor’s birthday, 
describes at length Hs interest in and careful application to all questions of 
military detail. On the other hand, the election campaign and Ms own 
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'speeches definitely show him to have risen another stage towards deification' 
in the popular imagination. His receptions were everywhere tremendous^ 
and he seems to have reacted by laying increasing emphasis; on his personal 
mission and achievements. More than once he told his audience that he was 
not a politician and had never made a speech until he felt himself impelled 
to do so by the tragic state of Germany after the w’'ar. He was then wont to 
recount the steps by which he raised the Nazi party to power, and then Ger- 
many out of her humiliation. Throughout the recital he would point' to the 
miracle by which a simple front-line soldier could achieve such feats and 
assert his faith in his mission. In conclusion, he almost invariably called 
down God’s blessing on Greater Germany, and, indeed, he seems already to 
have arrogated to himself that specially favoured position with the Almighty 
which other monarchs in former centuries and Wilhelm II himself were 
wont to claim. This is in complete accord with the present feelings of the 
nation at large towards him. He is a prophet as well as a national leader, and 
the starved emotions of this very emotional country have overflowed for 
him. During the election in Berlin it was no uncommon sight to see outside a 
polling-station his portrait surrounded by a wreath of bay with a species of 
votary flame burning before it. Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. Speak- 
ing in Berlin on the eve of his birthday. Dr. Goebbels described the scene in 
the Reich Chancellery when Dr. Schuschnigg’s speech from Innsbruck an- 
nouncing his ill-fated plebiscite was received on the wireless. 'With long 
strides,’ said Dr. Goebbels, 'the Ftihrer paced the room, and on his face were 
painted god-like wrath and holy indignation.’ Adulation can scarcely go 
further, but it is certainly no ex:aggeration to say that, since the election and 
the bloodless reunion with Austria, the Chancellor has rallied a very con- 
siderable further proportion of malcontents to Ms side. There are many 
complaints against the regime and the Nazi macMnery weighs heavily on 
large sections of the population, so that many individual party leaders are by 
no means popular, but the Chancellor is an exception, and there is virtually 
no one in Germany who does not regard his action in Austria as a great and 
wise deed of statesmanship which merits the gratitude of the whole nation. 

I have, &c. 

Nevile Henderson 

No. 154 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 23) 

No. 82 Telegraphic [C 33'jij 1341! 18] 

PRAGUE, April 22^ iggS 

My telegram No. 80 J 

■■ In the course of long audience M. Benes explained to me that during the 
last weeks he had been discussing necessity of radical solution of Sudeten 
German question with Czech coalition parties. He had now just secured 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton reported that he was about to have an 
audience with President Benes. 
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their concurrence in a far-reaching programme drawn up by himself which, 
will be formally but confidentially communicated to you by Czechoslovak 
Minister immediately on his return to London on April 25th or April 26th* ^ 

■ . Government will propose to Henlein party that serious negotiations for its 
execution should start next week. These will be carried out simultaneously 
with German Social Democrats who are also part of German minority. M, 
Benes hopes to push negotiations through during May and then in June and 
July next to pass necessary legislation through Parliament where he does not 
in the circumstances expect to encounter any serious difficulties . He went into 

■ numerous details of measures on which I will report separately. They went 
further, he believed, than Sudeten Germans expected and represented a 
programme which he had always intended to execute, but gradually, in the 
course of perhaps ten years or more. He realised that in this he had made 
a mistake and that they must now be achieved at once. 

I reminded the President of passages in communication I had made to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on March 24 to the effect that His Majesty's 
Government felt that every possible step should be taken to remove the 
causes of friction or conflict and that they would be glad later to exchange 
views and I said that you were closely studying the question in preparation 
for such an exchange. I believed myself that you were gravely impressed with 
the danger of the situation and the necessity for taking every possible step to 
alleviate the danger. Last autumn I had been instructed to inform him of the 
opinion of His Majesty's Government that a very special effort was then 
required to solve Sudeten German question. Unfortunately the effort made 
had not sufficed and now in my view which moreover I believed to be yours 
the time had come when a supreme effort must be made. The opportunity 
for making it might not last very long. Herr Hitler had always surprised us 
hitherto by acting sooner than had been expected. 

M. Benes assured me that he would do everything in his power to reach 
a fair settlement but of course goodwill would be necessary not only from 
Czech side where it would certainly be present but also from Sudeten Ger- 
mans and from the Reich. He for his part was determined to go to the utmost 
lengths possible. He believed moreover that he could reach a settlement. 

In conclusion I spoke to him seriously in the sense of your telegram No. 53^ 
observing that it would be dangerous to assume that Mr, Chamberlain's 
carefully chosen words meant anything more than they actually said. M. 
Benes replied that he realised that His Majesty’s Government had retained 
complete freedom of decision. He particularly valued Mr, Chamberlain's 
speech for its restraining effect on Germany. He also made a passing allusion 
to reassuring consequences to be expected from Anglo-Italian Agreement, I 
told him. that here again it would be unwise to count on such consequences 
whereupon he said he quite realised that Czechoslovakia must make her full 
contribution to the cause of peace. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 
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, Mr . Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 24) 

No, 83 Telegraphic [C 33^211341118] 

PRAGUE, April 23^ 1938 

I learn from a secret but entirely reliable source that a Russian General and 
Colonel have arrived in Prague and are having general discussions with the 
General Staff* It is expected that they will see Minister of Defence and be 
taken round the frontier fortifications. 

Not repeated. 

No - 156 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 24) 

No, 84 Telegraphic [C 33^8! 1341! 18] 

PRAGUE, April 23s 1938 

My telegram No. 82^ and my despatch No. 1 17.2 

The President said that the programme which would be communicated 
by Czechoslovak Minister in London next week would be of a binding 
character. The finishing touches and procedure to be adopted had been 
finally agreed with Prime Minister only on the previous day. M. Benes seemed 
at first to be unaware that I had already received from Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the substance if not the final form of his proposals and he did not ask 
me for my comment on them. In the course of our discussion I obtained 
nevertheless some elucidation as described in my immediately following 
telegram^ of various points to which I drew attention in the latter part of 
[? my despatch]. 

I deprecated the use of ^minority^ and said that I had particularly noticed 
he had used ‘nationalities" in his [Easter] message to which M. Benes 
responded by saying he had done so deliberately. At the conclusion of this 
part of our conversation I thought I had better take the opportunity to olfer 
the general observation set forth in paragraphs 3 and 4 of my despatch mak- 
ing it clear my reflections were purely personal. In using the expression 
‘United States of Bohemia and Slovakia’ I explained I did not wish to raise 
any question of federation but only to bring out the ideals of union and 
partnership. M. Benes listened with attention and said that he personally 
agreed with my remarks. He had long held that Czechoslovakia could not 
be a national State but he had to educate Czech parties especially those over 
which he had most influence. Although Austrian ‘Anschluss’ had had a great 
effect he had to be careful in the choice of his words and by being so could 
obtain greater concessions of substance. In the Cabinet it was already 
realised that his programme meant an end of the conception of a national 
State. I mentioned to President that [Captain] Cazalet had informed me that 

• ^ No. 154, ® No. 150. ® Not printed. 
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on his stating his belief that it was oflGicially recognised that Czechoslovakia was 
not a national State to some Sudeten. Germans, they had immediately drawn 
' ■his attention to a speech by Minister for Foreign Affairs recording the view 
' ■ that Czechoslovakia was the national State of Czechs and Slovaks (this is 
presumably ' the lecture referred to in my Savingram No. 28 of March 25, 

^ 937 )- 

A difficulty of principle to which M. Benes alluded was claim of Henlein 
■ ' party for special treatment for racial groups (Volksgruppen). In a demo- 
cratic State it was the rights of individuals and not of any group as such which 
must be respected and it would be impossible to admit totalitarian or authori- 
tarian claims. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

No. 157 

Mr, Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 2f} 

No. 84 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5491/15^1/15] 

PRAGUE, April 25^ igg8 

My telegram No. 89.^ 

Following is a summary of Herr Henlein’s speech at Karlsbad on 24 April: 

Herr Henlein said that he had three times held out his Hand to the Czechs : 
in his Bohmisch-Leipa speech in 1934, after the elections in May 19355 and 
when he had put forward the racial protection Bills ('Volksschutzgesetz- 
antrage’), which offered a new basis to tackle the national problem. The 
world could therefore judge whether it had been the Sudeten Germans or the 
Czechoslovak Government who had adopted the right attitude to the prob- 
lem. He had by no means the intention to repeat his gestures on the present 
occasion, because he did not wish to expose himself to another rebuff. 

He continued that, in 1918, the Germans in the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
had, like the Reich Germans, put their trust in President Wilson’s fourteen 
points. They had been bitterly disappointed, for the new Europe brought the 
German groups and the Hungarians only injustice and force. The Sudeten 
Gei'mans considered the right to self-determination inalienable; as the Peace 
Conference had disregarded this right, the responsible Powers at the con- 
ference shared in the responsibility for the present untenable conditions in this 
State. Czechoslovakia’s racial juristic pbligadons derived from: (i) the pre- 
Peace Treaty, which made Wilson’s fourteen points the basis of the peace; 
(2) the Czechoslovak peace delegation’s memoranda to the Peace Conference 
and Dr. Benes’s note of 20th May, 1919, together with the conference’s 
observations thereon; (3) the Treaty of Saint-Germain. The right of self- 
determination should thereby have become more than a mere phrase, and all 
clearly defined national claims should have been fully satisfied. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of April 25 Mr. Newton reported his view that it would be 
imprudent to count on a successful outcome of the negotiations between the Czechoslovak 
Government and the Henlein party in view of the claims now advanced by Herr Henlein. 
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' ' ' The Czechoslovak peace delegation, in order to deny the Sudeten 'Germans 
■ their right of self-determination, had, declared Herr Henlein, ' falsified 
mational statistics. In Memorandum III, Document 2, it had been asserted' 
that the German problem was confined to Bohemia, as in Moravia the Ger-' 
mans were scattered and there were no compact German groups. In fact, he 
declared, in Moravia-Silesia the Germans were in the absolute majority in 
120 districts (‘Bezirke’). 

In Czechoslovakia there w'as a regime of the greatest freedom only for the 
Czechs, but not for the other peoples* In view of the developments of the,, 
last twenty years, it was the greatest irony to, talk of an incarnation of 
d'emocracy. 

Not only had the Czechs not fulfilled the promises made in their memo- 
randa, but they had not even fulfilled the obligations contained in the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain. The provision contained in the Constitution that no law 
could be in conflict with the national treaties was completely worthless, for 
although the constitutional court could examine the constitutionality of laws, 
it could only be called by the majority of the National Assembly, so that the 
non-Czech national groups could not in practice appeal to it. Not only were 
there laws which conflicted with the provision of the Treaty of Saint-Ger- 
main, but even more so did the procedure of the Czech Administration. 

The dictated peace of Saint-Germain created a State of six different 
nationalities, in which the largest nation only consisted of about 50 per cent, 
of the total population. As this 50 per cent., that is, the Czechs, considered 
the State made for them alone and acted as if it were a purely Czech national 
State, the gravest tension understand[ab?]ly arose. The Sudeten Germans 
had made twenty- two complaints to the League of Nations; not a single one 
had been dealt with. They had now recognised the hopelessness of this 
method and no further complaints would be sent to the League. They had 
also attempted to persuade the Czechs to create an order so that the non- 
Czech nations could freely recognise the State— an attempt which was known 
to the world under the name of ^Activism’. 

Herr Henlein continued that for years the Czechs had believed that his 
movement would one day disappear as quickly as it had grown. To-day he 
could tell the world that more than go per cent, of the Sudeten Germans 
were in his movement and ready to fight for their rights with every possible 
means. It could not be a matter of indifference to Europe whether the 
oppressed Sudeten Germans obtained their rights. 

If the Czechs wanted to give up their illusions of a national State and 
reconstruct the State in co-operation with the other nationalities, it must be 
made plain that the Minority Statute was completely insufficient. The Sudeten 
Germans would never be content to be a ‘minority^ and the world would not 
understand that the artificially created Czech minority, which, in 1918, only 
constituted 5 per cent, of the German population, should claim to be the 
State-nation in German territory. Unless the Sudeten Germans obtained the 
same rights as the Czechs, they would no longer be able to recognise the same 
duties. 



The minority problem could not be settled by half-measures such as a 
so-called ‘Minority Statute’. The codification of the existing minority regula- 
tions would only mean the perpetuation of injustice. But the Government 
could without difficulty educate public opinion, for the average Czech was at 
heart peace-loving; but he must be freed from the influence of the chauvinistic 
Czech press. 

The Sudeten Germans could not be expected to join in the celebrations of 
the twentieth anniversary of Czechoslovakia, into which they had been forced 
against their will and where they felt to-day less free than ever before. 

He then referred to memorandum No. i of the Czech delegation in Paris, 
which stated that the general situation of Czechoslovakia necessarily rendered 
her a mortal foe of the Germans, and asked whether the rulers of the country 
were still determined to maintain that position. 

If the Czech statesmen were earnestly striving for a better understanding 
with Germany, the following points were essential : — 

(1) A wholesale revision of the erroneous Czech myth of their own history. 

(2) A correction of the view that it was the particular task of the Czech 

people to form a Slav bulwark against the so-called ‘Drang nach 

Osten’. 

(3) A revision of Czechoslovak foreign policy, which had hitherto placed 

the State among the enemies of the German people. 

But relations between Czechoslovakia and greater Germany could not be 
reformed without a simultaneous settlement of Czech relations towards the 
Sudeten Germans. 

The Czechs had for three reasons failed to fulfil the justified expectations of 
the peoples concerned; — 

( 1 ) They had not kept the promises freely made in their various memoranda 

to the Peace Conference. 

(2) They had not kept their engagements under the Treaty of Saint- 

Germain. 

(3) They had not kept the engagements set out in their own Constitutional 

Charter. 

Instead of equality of all citizens, they had set up inequality of all peoples; 
instead of political and civil equality, inferiority of status for all non-Czech 
peoples; instead of free development of all nationalities within the State, 
national, political and cultural oppression of all non-Czech peoples. 

Instead of true democracy, there had been set up the dictatorship of the 
Czech majority, bureaucracy and policy; instead of a second Switzerland, a 
State had been created where to-day all non-Czech peoples had every right to 
feel unfree, deprived of their natural rights and oppressed. To-day all non- 
Czech peoples from Bohemia down to Carpatho-Ruthenia raised their 
voices in protest against a treatment which was inconsistent with every feeling 
of national self-consciousness, honour and dignity. 

The Sudeten Germans would feel oppressed until they could live as free 
men among free men. 



To pave the way for peaceful development in' the Czechslovak State, the 
..legal order of the State should be built on the following lines 

...... (i) Full equality of status between Czechs and Germans. ... 

(2) Guarantee of that equality by recognition of the Sudeten Germans as a 

.legal personality. 

(3) Definition and recognition of the German regions within the State. ' . 

(4) Full se,If-government for those regions. 

(5) Legal protection for every citizen living outside the region of his own 

nationality. 

(6) Removal of injustices inflicted upon the Sudeten Germans since 1918 

and the reparation of the damages caused thereby. 

(7) Recognition and realisation of the principle: within the German, 

regions German officials. 

(8) Full liberty to profess the German nationality (^Volkstum’) and the 

German political philosophy. 

In the light of recent developments, Herr Henlein continued, he could feel 
entitled to make still higher claims. He did not wish to raise them, and by so 
refraining proved once again to the whole world that Sudeten Germany was 
determined, despite its bitter experiences, to restrict its claims and so contri- 
bute towards European peace. It was now the turn of the Czech leaders to 
give the same proofs, to talk less of peace and to do more for it. It was no 
use to try once more to deceive uninformed foreigners and to avoid the prob- 
lem by sham solutions. Similarly, it would be wrong for Czech policy to de- 
pend exclusively on France and Soviet Russia, without itself contributing to 
European peace. 

Notwithstanding the political boundaries of the State, the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, being part and parcel of the German people, could not withdraw from 
a political philosophy which was to-day joyfully confessed by all Germans in 
the world. This was a question of conviction, and freedom of conviction and 
conscience was guaranteed to every citizen by the Constitution. The Sudeten 
Germans confessed the principles of national socialism. It inspired their 
thoughts and their actions. They would form their lives according to it with- 
in the framework of the law. It was intolerable that persecutions should be 
going on, directed not against criminal acts, but against a conviction which 
had grown to be their common spiritual and moral property. 

Terrorists on the Czech side would hate the Sudeten Germans and perse- 
cute them because of this open confession of German national socialism ; true 
democrats, perhaps, would understand and value it, because they knew that 
their own nations had to thank such a great unifying idea for its [? their] 
spiritual and cultural renascence 100 years ago. 

Whether the present unbearable conditions would be changed during the 
twentieth anniversary of the State and a contribution towards European 
peace be thereby effected depended not upon the Sudeten Germans, but upon 
the goodwill and foresight of the Government. The former did not want war , 



—either within or without. But they could no longer allow^ a situation to con- 
tinue which meant for them open war amid formal peace. 

(Repeated to Paris, and Berlin, Saving.) 

• No. 158 ' 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 27) 

No. Telegraphic \C 3507! ig4ij 18} 

PRAGUE, ^6“, 1555 

I called on Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and found him more 
depressed than resentful over Karlsbad speeches. 

He realised that, in the words of a German proverb, 'nothing is eaten as 
hot as it is cooked’, but evidently doubted whether the Czech will to a settle- 
ment was reciprocated. He had warned the German Minister yesterday that 
if the bow-pin [? bow-string] stretched too far it would break. He under- 
stood that in Saxony rumours were rife that Herr Hitler would soon be in 
Czechoslovakia. These stories were avidly accepted by the Sudeten youth, 
and had contributed to a feeling of such insecurity that Czech as well as 
Jewish inhabitants were selling their property in Sudeten area for whatever 
it would fetch. 

The Czechoslovak Government were ready to negotiate, but he doubted 
whether any serious negotiations would be possible until after the local 
elections. I expressed the hope that the Czechoslovak Government would 
still, if possible, follow procedure which he had indicated during our last 
conversation (see my telegram No. 77 ),^ that is to say, make every effort to 
negotiate without delay and agree on all points where agreement was possible. 
The Czechoslovak Government would thereby show their good faith, and 
make it easier for His Majesty’s Government to give any eventual help.^ 
Minister for Foreign Affairs seemed to think that Nationalities Statute might 
have to be put into force without negotiations. I suggested that, unless this 
proved unavoidable, it w^ould be a tactical error not to [? consult with]^ 
Henlein party and give them any credit possible for concessions made. 

As regards Henlein’s demands, he said nothing about that for a revision of 
foreign policy except that Czechoslovakia could not help being a bulwark 
against German expansion in the sense that geographically she lay between 
Germany and South-Eastern Europe. He made brief references to eight 
points to the following effect: — 

^ On May 3 Mr. Newton was informed that his language was approved, but it was 
presumed that he had made it clear that he was spealdng only of the diplomatic help which 
His Majesty’s Government might be able to afford to Czechoslovakia at Berlin, if and when 
an appropriate moment arrived. In his reply, on May 10, Mr. Newton reported himself as 
satisfied that Dr. Krofta ‘was and is under no illusion as to the help His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have in mind*. He had repeated to Dr. Krofta what he had already said, as instructed 
(see No. 139), to President Benes, and had again repeated this warning to Dr. Krofta on 
May 7 (see below No. 195). 

3 The text is here uncertain. 



//i;' Was already accepted. ■ 

2*. Was not acceptable. ; ' 

3. Closed settlements were inadmissible. He observed Anssig' had in 

17th century been entirely Czech and that migrations' from one area 
to another could not be prohibited. 

4. He did not know how far this was intended' to go. 

, 5, Existed. 

6. Was impracticable. 

7. Would not be difficult unless it was meant that in German area there 

should be ‘only’- German officials, 

8. Was very far reaching and dangerous. Individuals could profess 

national socialism as much as any other form of philosophy^ but in 
demanding such freedom for themselves they could not be allowed 
to apply their principles to any particular group or area in such 
a manner as to restrict equality of freedom for others including Jews. 

In reply to my enquiry regarding a plan by Herr Jaksch, of which I had 
read in the ‘Daily Telegraph’, Minister for Foreign Affairs said these proposals 
seemed to him in their general lines to be sensible and acceptable. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

No. 159 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received April 26) 

No. loi Telegraphic [C 34^0 jig4il 18] 

PRAGUE, April 26, 1338 

My telegram No. 84, Saving.^ 

Herr Henlein was probably sincere when he said that his demands might 
have gone further. For example, he probably only refrained from demanding 
a plebiscite because the Government of the Reich has not yet made up its 
mind how far it wishes to go. Meanwhile, the local elections may be regarded 
in interested quarters as a kind of preliminary canter and a forecast of what 
a plebiscite would reveal. 

Even if Henlein is sincere, which I doubt, in giving to visitors the im- 
pression . . .2 independent of the Reich, his extremist followers who remain 
under influence of absorption of Austria are in the ascendant, and would 
certainly be ready, for their part, to take their orders from National Socialist 
headquarters in the Reich. 

(Repeated to Berlin, Saving, and Paris.) 

^ No. 157. 

2 The text is here uncertain. Mr. Newton had telegraphed on April 22 that the Czecho- 
slovak Government knew that Herr Henlein had been received "quite recently' by Herr 
Hitler, Field-Marshal Goring, and Dr. Goebbels. 
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' No. 160 . ' 

Memorandum} on the Nationality Policy of the Czechoslovak Republic 

[C 3460! 1941 jiS] 

I 

The Present Nationality Policy of Czechoslovakia 

: . ' When, as a result of the negotiations at the Peace Conference, Germans 
and Magyars remained within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
this was not due to any" desire on the part of the Czechoslovak nation to rule 
over foreign races, but was solely the outcome of historical and geographical 
circumstances. The Germans in what are known as the Sudeten territories, 
separated by a natural mountain barrier from the inhabitants of Germany, 
have lived side by side with the Czechs for many centuries, and comprise 
with them a single economic and geographical unit. The Magyars in Slovakia 
were included in the Czechoslovak State owing to the necessity of frontiers 
drawn with practical requirements, and also with due regard to essential 
economic and political factors. 

The Czechoslovak majority and its political representatives have always 
been aware that they could not create a nationally uniform State, and they 
duly reckoned with the fact that any policy aiming at the continued security 
of the Czechoslovak Republic must endeavour to create reasonable conditions 
for the existence and development of the other nationalities there. From the 
outset, therefore, they were determined to solve the nationality problems of 
their State equitably. 

The Czechoslovak majority never had in mind a purely national Czecho- 
slovak State, but their ideal was a democratic State which would ensure 
justice for all citizens and thus, also, for all nationalities. The policy of the 
majority was developed in this direction in the three following stages: — 

The first stage involved the development of the democratic founda- 
tions of the State by a modern democratic Constitution, which guarantees 
all rights for the other nationalities in accordance with the stipulations of 
the international treaties, and which in many respects goes beyond the 
scope of these treaties. Further, a modern democratic system of franchise 
for ail legislative and local government bodies, modern educational legisla- 
tion, and many other legal measures of the widest possible scope, all of 
them ensuring full equality of rights for, and the free political and cultural 
development of, the other nationalities. The achievement which the 
Czechoslovak Constitution and legislative measures represent has met with 
wide recognition, and all criticisms of it before international bodies have 
proved to be unfounded. 

The second stage in the Czechoslovak nationality policy comprised a 
settlement between the Czechoslovak majority and the other nationalities 
in all matters in which the pre-war Austro-Hungarian regime created 

^ This memorandum was communicated by the Gzecliosiovak Minister on April 26. 
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flagrant inequalities to the disadvantage of the Czechoslovaks. This inr 
volved, in particular, an equitable rearrangement of the educational 
system, the abolition of the privileged position of the Germans and the 
Magyars in the administrative apparatus and in economic affairs. This 
adjustment, resulting logically from the application of democratic prin- 
ciples, led, for instance to the reduction of the number of German schools 
in the Sudeten territories wherever such schools were attended almost 
entirely by Czech children, and served the purpose of Germanisation. At 
the same time, however, it led to the building of German schools in 
Slovakia where a large German group had no schools whatever under the 
Hungarian regime. This policy was no doubt appreciated not only abroad 
but also by reasonable Germans and Magyars in Czechoslovakia, who 
realized that only an adjustment such as this could bring about the 
psychological conditions necessary for effective and lasting co-operation 
between the Czechoslovak majority and the other nationalities. 

The third stage of Czechoslovak nationality policy may be termed the 
period of co-operation. It was marked by the participation of important 
German parties in the Government coalition and by German Ministers 
joining the Czechoslovak Government, in order to share in the administra- 
tion of the State as equals among equals, in order to help to remove all 
obstacles to the effective mutual activities among the nationalities in the 
State, and to remedy such nationality injustices as might make themselves 
felt, whether on one side or the other. This period began in 1926, and has 
continued uninterruptedly until to-day. 

2. On examining the practical results of this three-stage nationality policy 
we arrive at the following facts: — 

The Czechoslovak nationality policy has safeguarded extensive civil and 
political liberties for all the nationalities in the republic; it has given them an 
opportunity of freely putting into effect whatever political ideas they may 
hold, of building up and developing political movements and cultural associa- 
tions, of publishing periodicals and newspapers, and also of bringing their 
influence to bear upon economic matters. 

Thi s nationality policy has given them an equitable share in the legislative 
bodies, and thus a foil opportunity of asserting their national interests. Thus 
of the 450 members of the Czechoslovak Chamber of Deputies and the 
&nate:; — 

106 (or 23 per cent.) are Germans. 

18 (or 4 per cent.) are Magyars. 

2 (or ’5 per cent.) are Poles. 

9 (or 2 per cent.) are Ruthenes. 

These percentages correspond almost precisely with the actual numerical 
strength of the respective nationalities in the State. Hereitmay be added that 
Czechoslovakia has adopted for all purposes a universal franchise with pro- 
portional representation. 

This policy has also given these nationalities an equitable share in many 
branches of the internal administration of the provinces, the districts, and 
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the parishesy'and'tlm^ to a considerable degree has already brought about 
■ •national local; government for these nationalities. In the provincial councils 
' {Bohemia, 'Moravia, Slovakia)^, where half the representatives are elected and 
half appointed,^ the national representation is as follows : 

' In the Province of Bohemia: 37 German members and 83 Czech. 

In the Province of Moravia-Silesia: 14 German members and 44 Czech. 
In the Province of Slovakia: 5 Magyar members and 49 Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

In the Province of Carpathian Ruthenia: 2 Magyar members and 
15 Ruthenes and Russian[s]. 

The democratic franchise places 3,363 parishes and 46 districts in Bohemia in 
German hands completely, and in Slovakia the Magyars have 13 districts. 

The effects of Czechoslovak nationality policy are strikingly revealed in the 
domain of education. Here, in a number of departments the proportion of 
Germans actually exceeds the 22 per cent, which belong to them by right. 
According to the statistics of the 31st October, 1936, the Germans are pro- 
vided with the following: — 

3,311 elementary schools with 9,142 classes and 9,162 teachers. 

455 higher elementary schools with 2,198 classes and 2,626 teachers. 

90 secondary schools. 

198 specialist schools. 

2 technical colleges. 

1 university. 

3,357 public libraries. 

In the same way the Magyars are educationally equipped as follows : — 

875 elementary schools with 2,221 classes and 2,209 teachers. 

25 higher elementary schools with 135 classes and 153 teachers. 

1 1 secondary schools. 

79 specialist schools. 

622 public libraries. 

As regards the Poles, they have — 

90 elementary schools with 245 classes and 241 teachers. 

1 1 higher elementary schools with 65 classes and 78 teachers. 

2 secondary schools, 

24 specialist schools. 

74 public libraries. 

, In point of fact, •the Germans,- Magyars and Poles in Czechoslovakia are ' 
much better equipped with schools than the Germans, Poles and Magyars in 
Germany, Hungary and Poland respectively. A comparison of official data 
shows, for instance, that, while there is one German elementary school in 

* On May 4 Mr.^ Troutbeck, First 'Secretary at H.M. Legation in Prague, drew the 
attention of the Foreign OfEce to the fact that actually of the representatives in the provin- 
cial councils ‘two thirds are elected and one third appointed*. Mr. Troutbeck added: ‘I 
doii*t know why the Czechs themselves made this mistake.* 


Czechoslovakia per 862 German inhabitants, on^ an. average in neighbouring 
Prussia there is i German school per 1,112 head of population; again in 
Czechoslovakia there is i Magyar school per 810 inhabitants; in neighbour- 
ing Hungary there is i school per 1,191 head of population. Finally, i Polish 
school in Czechoslovakia serves 809 Polish inhabitants, while in neighbouring 
Poland there is i school per 952 head of population. ‘ 

The nationality policy of the Czechoslovak Republic, judged impartially as 
regards the status of the individual nationalities in political and cultural life, 
will bear comparison with the nationality policy of any other State. It pro- 
vides the nationalities with the necessary conditions for maintaining their 
national existence and for developing fully along cultural lines, and it also 
enables them to have their say in political matters. In this respect Czecho- 
slovakia takes rank with Switzerland and Belgium. Indeed, there is no other 
country in Europe the nationality policy of which is so advanced and liberal. 

3. If, despite these facts, Czechoslovak nationality policy, especially as 
regards the Germans, has encountered new difficulties during recent years, 
this is because the normal development of this policy has been handicapped 
by two sets of factors : — 

(a) The first of these was the economic crisis, which began to show its effects 

in the industrial districts of Czechoslovakia during 1929. This crisis 
made itself felt particularly in the German areas because of their 
largely industrial character. (The Czech districts, being more 
agrarian, suffered less in this respect.) As a result, the Germans, who 
before the crisis had found ample opportunities for work in private 
concerns, now began to make greater claims on the State in respect 
of employment. Moreover, their dissatisfaction with the social con- 
ditions which had thus arisen assumed a nationalistic aspect. 

(b) The second factor resulted from the rise of the National Socialist 

movement in neighbouring Germany and its ideological and political 
expansion and propaganda. This influenced the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia and intensified their national feeling. Finally, it led 
to the formation of the Henlein movement, which was recruited at 
the expense of the activist parties and associated itself with new 
economic and political demands. 

The Czechoslovak Government, within the limits of its financial capacity, 
has fulfilled its duty towards all the areas of the State. Its schemes of unem- 
ployment benefit, measures for social welfare and public works, as well as 
its efforts to gain new markets, its credit and financial policy, were all de- 
veloped for the express purpose of alleviating the effects of the crisis through- 
out the State, and hence, of course, primarily in the German districts. The 
decision of the Government on the i8th February, 1937, which met with the 
approval of the activist German parties, shows in how marked a manner the 
consequences of the crisis in the German areas were reflected in the nationality 
policy of the State. By this decision, appointments to the State service, the 
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allocation of Government tenders5\ and the assessment of public grants for 
cultural purposes were to be made, on a basis strictly proportionai to , the 
■ numerical strength' of the nationality concerned. The practical application of 
' this ' decision was started immediately in order to cope with the requirements 
due to the economic crisis, ■ and in order also' to demonstrate that the Czecho- 
slovak Government was fully prepared to utilise all its resources which would 
'promote the 'interests of an equitable nationality policy in the spirit of the 
Czechoslovak Constitution. 

': ' Thc: decision of the i8th February, 1937, is also the nucleus of a still more ; 
: thoroughgoing nationality policy in Czechoslovakia, which the Governmeni: 
is now elaborating in every possible way. In doing so, its purpose is to 
achieve a fundamental solution of the problem, with particular regard to the 
more radical demands of Henlein’s party. 

■ 11 

The Legal and Other Measures which the Czechoslovak Government now has in 

Preparation 

In view of the circumstances previously mentioned and the political situa- 
tion now prevailing, the Czechoslovak Government is anxious to take further 
measures to supplement the existing nationality legislation, and to develop 
it into a complete system of nationality law. For this purpose the Govern- 
ment has decided to link together all the nationality laws hitherto in force, so 
as to produce a uniform Statute of Nationality Laws of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. All the rights guaranteed to the nationalities by the treaties signed 
at the Peace Conference in 1919 are also being incorporated therein. 

Accordingly, with due regard to the grievances voiced by the citizens of 
German nationality in particular during recent years, the Government has 
decided to apply the following measures for the purpose of rounding off 
nationality policy: — 

(1) The stipulations contained in the existing language law will be supple- 
mented, so that the law will be liberally applied according to requirements 
also in Government concerns, such as the railways, the post offices, &c. In 
addition, measures are being adopted by which the State authorities, in 
dealing with local affairs, will use the language of the individual nationalities 
to the fullest possible extent. Under this scheme, too, the same principle is to 
hold good for practical purposes as regards the central and district authorities 
also. In this way any considerations of prestige affecting the use of the official 
Czechoslovak language in contact with the nationalities which may still exist 
in Czechoslovak legislation are to give way to the practical needs of efficient 
administration. 

(2) The Nationality Statute will be further supplemented by a special law 
against denationalisation. This will make it impossible for any nationality to 
be exposed to undue influence either of the majority population, the political 
or educational authorities or to economic pressure. From this point of view 



.administrative' and legal meaS:Ures will de ''especially . effective ^ to prevent: 
'exploitation of the minority schools, . both Czech and German,:' .and' to 'avoid 
tile use of pressure to compel German children to attend Czech schools and 
' Czech children to attend German schools. 

(3) The principle will be established and applied that, in the State admini- 
stration, especially in the post office, the railways, the law courts, the schools 
and the administration of the provinces (Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia), ' 

■ the number of official posts allotted to each nationality will be in accordance 
with the proportion of the respective nationality to the total population of the 
Republic, The wwldng details of this measure are to be agreed, upo.11 by. 
direct negotiation with the nationalities concerned, and particularly with the 
Germans. 

(4) The method of procedure for increasing the existing number of officials 
and State employees to the appropriate quota will be settled during the discus- 
sion of these matters with the Germans. This will demand a certain amount 
of time, as it is not possible to appoint so many extra officials at once, and the 
Germans themselves have not a sufficient number of qualified candidates. 
This is obviously a matter which needs firm and unambiguous settlement, if 
disputes and recriminations are to be avoided in the future. 

(5) The principle will be established, and its application guaranteed, that 
the Germans (and the other nationalities) are to receive their appropriate 
quota of the various budget items. Thus, 22 per cent, of the education esti- 
mates will be guaranteed for the use of t^e German educational system, 
22 per cent, of Government tenders will be earmarked for German firms, and 
'■'so on. , ■ 

(6) It will be guaranteed that the appointment of State officials and em- 
ployees in the districts populated by the nationalities wdll always be so 
arranged that a considerable percentage of the members of the appropriate 
nationalities should administer the affairs of that nationality, in order that a 
great degree of what the Germans in the Czechoslovak Republic call "Selbst- 
verw'-altung’ should be attained. In view of the fact that the parishes and the 
districts to-day already have complete and unrestricted local government, one 
of the principal demands of the Germans will be satisfied to the fullest possible 
extent compatible with the interests of the State and its administrative unity. 

(7) A law^ will be drafted and put into practice concerning the administra- 
tion of schools in a form compatible with the unity of all school administra- 
tion in the republic and with the unity of the State. The existing legal 
apparatus wdll be utilised for this purpose in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
where special provincial school councils already exist or will be set up, and 
these will be divided into national sections. Each section will be directed 
exclusively by officials of the appropriate nationality, and the whole educa- 
tional system of that nationality will be subordinated to them (elementary, 
higher elementary, secondary, specialist schools) under the supreme control 
of the Ministry of Education. This Ministry will also be staffed with officials ^ 
of the appropriate nationalities, who will report on the schools of their 
particular nationality. One of the most important demands of the Germans 



will thus be satisfied in a form compatible with State unity and within the 
scope of the Constitution. 

(&) A law will be promulgated concerning a State guarantee for damages 
resulting from incorrect decisions on the part of the authorities. This will 
apply especially to nationality matters. 

: ■ (9) Inspectorates , will be set up in the various branches of the Administra- 
tion (political, taxes, police, education, &c.), the purpose of which it will be 
to ensure that, in nationality matters, the subordinate officials adopt an 
impartial and courteous attitude.' This is intended as a method of removing 
what the Germans describe as ‘a policy of pin-pricks’, which is due to the 
failure of the subordinate authorities to act in accoi*dance with the spirit of 
the State policy as a whole, and to show the utmost impartiality towards the 
nationalities. In this way, too, progress will be made in the training of State 
officials to achieve a conciliatory and tolerant nationality policy. 

Ill 

Conclusion 

The Czechoslovak Government regards itself as justified in claiming that, 
by putting these measures into effect, it is contributing largely towards the 
satisfaction of its German inhabitants and the other nationalities, in a manner 
compatible with the unity of the State and the spirit of the Constitution. It 
may here be pointed out that measures analogous to those now being intro- 
duced exist only in the present Belgian Constitution. 

The concessions which are now being granted, however, are not so un- 
restricted as to lessen the Republic’s internal cohesion and outward powers of 
resistance. Its internal cohesion would be weakened, for instance, by any 
suggestion of territorial autonomy leading to disintegration. Even if the 
jurisdiction of autonomy [i'zV: ? autonomy of jurisdiction] did not affect 
matters involving defence, finance, &c., the fact that in the districts close to 
the State frontiers the representatives of the central authorities were per- 
forming their duties side by side with those of the local government, would 
undermine the efficiency of the State power precisely in the areas con tainiiig 
the State fortifications, and thus also the key-points of State security from 
a military point of view. Apart from such considerations as this, it should 
be emphasised that in the frontier areas the nationalities are so split up and 
scattered as to make territorial autonomy an impossibility. 

The internal cohesion of the State would likewise be weakened at this 
moment by any measure demanding a change of the Constitution. Czecho- 
slovakia is the only Central European State which has possessed an unmodi- 
fied Constitution ever since it was founded. If to-day, at a period of abnormal 
tension, any change in the Constitution were undertaken, this would be inter- 
preted by the public as a sign of some serious internal crisis, and it would 
cause further tension and alarm both among Czechoslovaks and Germans. 
In a country that has hitherto enjoyed remarkable freedom from disturbance, 
such a development as this would not be in the interests of general peace. 
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We are therefore grateful to Mr.' Chamberlain for 'having' expressly stated in 
Ms speech on the 24th March last that any acceptable solution of the, nationa- 
lity 'question in Czechoslovakia must be restricted to the scope of the Con- 
stitution. , 

At the same time, as we have already pointed out, the Czechoslovak,' 
Government, is making a great effort to satisfy the other nationalities. In so' 
doing, it is anxious to demonstrate its goodwill, and by these new concessions 
it hopes to contribute to the general pacification of Europe, which is now 
' passing through a period of such tension. ' 

' By proceeding immediately to practical discussions with, the representatives, 
of the German political parties, and especially with the Sudeten German 
party, the Czechoslovak Government is doing its utmost to arrive at an 
agreement. Moreover, it will loyally and unswervingly carry out whatever 
settlement may be reached. 

The Czechoslovak Government is bringing this scheme of action to the 
notice of the British and French Governments, in order that they may judge 
for themselves the sincerity of the motives prompting this effort to promote 
the general peace of Europe. 

No, 161 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received April 2f) 

No.' 102 Telegraphic \C 3526! 

PRAGUE, April 26^ iggS 

My telegram No. 95.^ 

I have also called on President of the Council who was less perturbed than 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Although Dr. Hodza did not wish to underrate the importance of Herr 
Henlein’s speech he thought it was undoubtedly influenced by the coming 
elections. Until they were over serious negotiations were not possible nor, 
as he knew'' privately and confidentially, desired by the party. 

Meanwhile he would continue with informal conversations and the 
Minister of the Interior was also constantly in touch with the Flenlein party in 
regal’d to police measures. It was realised that for the time being an eye and 
an ear must on occasion be closed. On May i some processions and demon- 
strations wuuld be allowed as a safety valve. 

Dr. Hodza said that his policy remained that of negotiation wherever and 
whenever possible and the avoidance of incidents meanwhile. He did not 
care to express any opinion just now as to the prospects of ultimate success 
but he intimated that much would depend on the attitude and feelings of 
Germany. If no limit were set to the overweening pretensions of Dr. Goebbels 
a settlement would hardly be possible. But if a balance of power were re- 
established in Europe, then both the Sudetic German problem could be 
solved and German hegemony over the Danube could be prevented. He 

^ No. 158. 


hopcjd that eventually the, Danubian States could become.'what he called an 
/‘^Island 'of Gbjectivityh By that he- meant, sc far as I could fathom, a Mnd of 
reserved area aloof from the political rivalries of the Great Powers. He paid 
a special tribute to the work of Sir G. Knox in promoting a policy of co- 
operation ill Hungary. He realised, however, that prospects were bad at 
present. , For various reasons he feared that the soil there was favourable to 
National Socialist propaganda and the revival of revisionist claims. 

Reverting to the Sudetic question Dr. Hodza thought the large majority 
of ^ the party was ready and qualified for negotiation. But there was an 
extreme minority deriving its strength from a youth which disliked control. 
It would depend on the attitude of Berlin which got the upper hand, and he 
evidently hoped that Berlin would in due course be favourably influenced 
as a result of pressure from and negotiations with the Great Powers. He for 
his part would do all in his power to keep order in Czechoslovakia and pre- 
pare the ground for serious and formal negotiations which however in view 
of the Carlsbad speeches would clearly now be futile until the elections were 
over, that is, early in June. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin and Budapest. 


CHAPTER III 


Anglo-French conversations, April 28-29; instruc- 
tions for proposed demarches at Prague and Berlin, 

May 4 

(April 27— May 18, 1938) 

No. 162 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received April sp) 

No. 128 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 

PARIS, April 2^, 1938 

Minister for Foreign Affairs summoned me this morning to tell me that he 
has received disquieting news from Berlin both from French Ambassador and 
from French personages who have just seen Field-Marshal Goring. The 
latter, it seems, said that Germany meant to settle question of Czechoslovakia 
this summer at the latest. 

M. Bonnet even fears that Germans may act forcibly next month. His 
Excellency therefore thinks it essential that Czechoslovakia should be dis- 
cussed tomorrow in London fundamentally, and that it shall be decided what 
action France and Great Britain should take in the event of Germany attempt- 
ing to repeat in the near future towards Czechoslovakia her action against 
Austria. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

No. 163 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received April 2g) 

No. 103 Telegraphic [C 36201 1941 [18] 

■pRAOxm, April 28, 1938 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed me that M. Paul-Boncour asked 
the Russian Government what their attitude would be if France had to come 
to the assistance of Czechoslovakia. Russian Government had replied that 
they would immediately honour their obligations. 

Dr. Krofta further mentioned that there were signs of better relations 
between Roumania and Russia as Roumania was becoming more frightened 
ofGermany than of Russia. , 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Bucharest and Moscow. : 



No- 164 

Record^ of Anglo-French Conversationsy held at Mo. lo Downing Street^ on 

April 28 and 20. 1938^ 

[C3687I13I17I 

Present: 

United Kingdom — 

Mr. Neville Cliambeiiamj Viscount Halifax,. Sir R. Vansittart, Hon. 

■ Sir A..Cadogan, Sir O. Sargent, Mr. W.. Strang and Mr. F. K. 

. ' Robei'ts. 

M, Edouard Daladier, M. Georges Bonnet, M. Charles Corbin, M. 

^ Alexis Heger, M. Charles Rochat (Head of European Department, 

■ Ministry for Foreign Affairs) -and M. Roland de^ Margerie (French 
Embassy). 


FIRST MEETING, APRIL 28, 10.30 a.m. 

Preliminary 

Mr. Chamberlain opened the proceedings by saying how delighted he 
■■■a^ to meet M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, the latter of 

whom was an old friend. He hoped, and confidently expected, that these 
conversations would find the two Governments in complete agreement. He 
recognised that the agenda was long, and time was short. He would not, 
therefore, waste any time at the opening, and enquired whether the 
agenda which had been drawn up (Annex I) was agreeable to the French 
Ministers, and whether they had any observations regarding the order in 
which the subjects should be taken. 

M. Daladier wished to assure Mr. Chamberlain and His Majesty^s 
Government generally of their gratitude for the cordial reception they had 
received. His first words, therefore, were to thank Mr, Chamberlain and 
congratulate him on his realism in concluding an agreement of the greatest 
importance for European peace. The French Government fully appreciated 
the value of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. As regards the question which 
Mr. Chamberlain had asked, the French Ministers gladly accepted the 
agenda as a basis of discussion, and had no observations to offer in that con- 
nexion. 

Mr. Chamberlain suggested that it might be convenient to take Items 7 
(contacts between the British and French Air Staffs) and 8 (purchase, per- 
haps on a joint basis, of supplies such as food-stuffs and petrol in time of war) 

^ These notes were made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

^ This meeting had originally been proposed for an earlier date (see Nos. 62, 83 and log) 
but had been postponed owing to the change in the French Government. 
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... .after Item 3^ instead .of as .they were placed on the agenda. He .thought, it 
' would be advantageous to make this rearrangement 2 

., M. Daladier agreed. 

7. Staff Conversations 

Lord Halifax suggested that it was important to revieWj very brieflyj past' 
history: 

On the 24th March His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris informed the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs^ with reference to' the obligations 
assumed by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom towards 
France under the Treaty of LocarnOj that with a view to implementing their 
obligations in the case of unprovoked aggression^ His Majesty’s Government 
proposed at an early date to authorise confidential communications^ on a 
technical footing, between the British and French Air Staffs. His Majesty’s 
Government promised to make a further communication to the French 
Government on this subject in due course. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom had now given further 
consideration to this question, and they desired to take this opportunity of 
explaining in greater detail what they had in mind. 

His Majesty’s Government considered that the communications that will 
now be undertaken between the British and French staffs should be regarded 
as arising out of the second paragraph of section III of the arrangement 
reached in London on the 19th March, 1936,^' after the occupation by 
Germany of the demilitarised zone in the Rhineland, and as being covered by 
the understanding reached between the two Governments at that time, as 
expressed in the notes exchanged on the ist April, 1 936, ^ that such contacts 
between the two staffs should be clearly understood on both sides not to give 
rise in respect of either Government to any political undertaking, nor to any 
obligation regarding the organisation of national defence. His Majesty’s 
Government would also wish it to be clearly understood that the contacts 
now proposed will not give rise to any obligation regarding the employment 
of defence forces. 

His Majesty’s Government would suggest that the political assumption 
upon which the proposed staff contacts would be founded should be confined 
to the obligations undertaken by His Majesty’s Government towards France 
and Belgium under the Treaty of Locarno ; and by France towards the United 
Kingdom in the statement made by M. Delbos on the 4th December, 1936, as 
reaffirmed by the French Government in their memorandum of the gth April, 
1938. Germany alone would be assumed to be the aggressor, and the con- 
tacts would not envisage the extension of war to other Powers, w^hether as 

3 Items I (AngIo*Italian and Franco-Italian Relations), 2 (Abyssinia), 3 (Spain) were 
discussed, as separate subjects, at this first meeting. The record of the conversations in 
these subjects will be printed elsewhere in the Collection. Item 8 (Purchase of Supplies 
in time of war) was discussed at the second meeting. Items 9 (Swiss Neutrality) and 
10 (Bar East) and other miscellaneous business were dealt with briefly at the end of the 
concluding meeting. ^ For the text see Gmd. 5134 of 1936. 

5 For the text see Gmd. 5149 of 1936. 



potential enemies or as potential allies. His Majesty’s Government, after the 
fullest consideration, did not consider that any political assumptions going 
beyond this were either necessary or desirable at the present time. 

His Majesty’s Government also took this opportunity to inform the 
French Government what, in their judgment, would in present circumstances 
be the character of their participation in a war arising in the circumstances 
outlined above. So far as His Majesty’s Government were concerned — and 
this would also, he imagined, be true of the French Government— the first and 
main effort of each of us must be directed to home defence. His Majesty’s 
Government were, moreover, compelled to ensure the preservation of the 
trade routes, with all that that involved. This implied the defence of British 
tenitories overseas. His Majesty’s Government were, as the French Govern- 
ment were aware, at present engaged in the reorganisation and re-equipment 
of their land defence forces. As a result of these two considerations, His 
Majesty’s Government had come to the conclusion, which would be no sur- 
prise to the French Government, that the form which their assistance to 
France on the hypothesis we were contemplating would chiefly take, would 
be by sea and in the air. 

As regards naval contacts, in view of the fact that the effective co-operation 
of the British and French fleets could be concerted very quickly after the out- 
break of war, and since the political assumption which he had mentioned 
earlier and which formed the basis of this communication did not call for any 
redistribution in time of peace of the British and French fleets, it was not, in 
our judgment, necessary to hold naval staflF conversations at present. 

So far as the air position and the contacts between the two air stafis were 
concerned. His Majesty’s Government would propose that confidential com- 
munications should be conducted on a technical footing between the British 
and French air staffs, and that those conversations should have the following 
scope: — 

(a) An interchange of information as to the capacity of the two air forces 

at the present time, and the extent to which tins may be expected to 
develop in the future; 

(b) Plans for the movement to France on the outbreak of war and the sub- 

sequent maintenance and protection in France of a British advanced 
air striking force. Full discussion regarding the aerodromes and 
other facilities which would be required in France for this purpose; 

(c) The co-ordination of the two air defence systems, including the linking- 

up of the observation and warning systems. Arrangements for the 
passage of Royal Air Force bombers, both home based and ad- 
vanced, over the territory covered by the French air defence system ; 

{d) A general discussion of the methods by which the two air forces might 
co-ordinate their operations in war, due regard being paid to the 
fact that the primary duty of each country is to provide for its own 
defence. 

His Majesty’s Government would propose that in the first instance these 



' communications should he, opened' through the .respective air ' attaches^', and ' 
that they might, be., pursued in connexio'n with' the' exchange .of visits , by air. 
force officers which might take place from time to time.' It might also be' 
found, desirable at a later stage for British air force officers to visit French; 
aerodromes. 

' So far as purely land forces are concerned they had reached the conclusion 
that in present circumstances, with the best will in, the world., the greatest; 
measure of help that they could in present circumstances immediately hope 
to contribute, if the Government of the day, after considering their other; 
military commitments at home and abroad to which he had alluded, should 
decide to despatch a military force to France, would be two divisions. The 
War Office had intimated, however, that these divisions would not neces- 
sarily be completely equipped with material regarded as essential for 
modern war, and they might also be short in certain effectives. This force 
could be landed in France within fourteen days from the date on which the 
decision was taken to despatch it. His Majesty’s Government would empha- 
sise that the statement which they were now making referred to the situation 
as it existed at this moment. His Majesty’s Government would keep the 
situation under review, and, if in course of time any modification of this 
statement was called fox', His Majesty’s Government would make a further 
communication to the French Government 

His Majesty’s Government would accoi'dingiy be glad to learn from the 
French Government whether the establishment of contacts between the two 
air staffs on the basis outlined above would be acceptable to the French 
Government 

There was one other connected matter to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion. His Majesty’s Government had given some thought to the question 
whether both sides should agree to keep the suggested conversations secret or 
treat this matter differently. His Majesty’s Government were inclined, subject 
to the views of the French Government, to think it would be wiser to forestall 
any undesirable reactions in Germany or in Italy by telling the German and 
Italian Governments frankly that we were having air staff conversations, if it 
were so decided, and telling them on what basis these were being held. His 
Majesty’s Goveimment’s anxiety lay in the fact that it would probably not be 
possible, and might not even be desirable to keep these conversations secret. 
If they became known, feelings of suspicion or resentment might well be 
generated in Germany or Italy which a preliminary communication might 
obviate. He had, thei’efore, drafted a telegram to the Bx'itish Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Rome, but before sending off this telegram he would appreciate 
the views of the French Government as to whether they concurred in the 
proposed telegram. 

(Copies of the draft telegram (Annex III) were communicated to the 
meeting.) 

The French Ministers said they would like to consider this telegram before 
the afternoon session. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 
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SECOND MEETING, APRIL 28, 245 p.m/ ' 

7. Staff Conversations {continued) 

'M. Daladier thanked His Majesty’s Government, and in particular the 
■Prime Minister and Lord Halifax, for the extremely interesting communica- 
tion made to them before lunch,' containing detailed and precise proposals 
■ on the part of His Majesty’s Government. ■ He wished to state frankly and 
loyally that, as regards the general policy of the two countries, both Govern- 
ments would no doubt have to consider very carefully their views on the 
general situation. We were arriving at what might be termed almost a 
dramatic moment in the life of Europe. But for the present he did not wish 
to enlarge on these general considerations, and preferred to keep strictly to 
the precise technical considerations advanced in His Majesty’s Government’s 
communication. 

(a) The Air . — ^As regards the co-operation of the air forces, the ideas of His 
Majesty’s Government were, in general, perfectly satisfactory to the French 
Government and would provide for a very useful co-ordination of the forces 
of the two countries which should be sufficient to form an important con- 
tribution to general pacification. 

(b) The Army . — He felt, however, that the defence of a country’s territory 
demanded the co-operation of all its armed forces. From this logical premise 
the French Government had set up a Ministry of National Defence. In Eng- 
land we had in Sir T. Inskip a Minister for the Co-ordination of National 
Defence. In Germany Field-Marshal von Blomberg had exercised control 
over the whole national defence, and he, M. Daladier, exercised similar 
powers in France. It was extremely difficult to separate the component parts 
in the national defence system without serious disadvantages, endangering 
their harmonious co-operation. Pie therefore considered it indispensable that 
His Majesty’s Government should agree to analogous steps being taken in the 
case of the two armies to those which were proposed for the two air forces. 
The air force and the army had to work in the closest co-operation. The 
arrangements necessary for air bases and for the linking-up of the observation 
and warning systems would necessitate the closest co-operation betw^een the 
army and the air force. He considered that it would be extremely useful if, 
at the beginning of a conflict, Great Britain could send two divisions to 
France. He fully appreciated that Great Britain had many other demands 
which she had to meet, and it would not therefore be right to ask for more 
than this. But he considered that these two divisions would be more useful 
if they were both motorised divisions. The French Government understood 
that in view of the great efforts Great Britain was making on sea and in the 
air, she could not do anything on the same scale as regards her land arma- 
ments. But two motorised divisions were surely not too much to ask. It was, 
after all, not a question of effectives, but of material, and he thought it ought 
not to be beyond the capacity of British industry to equip these divisions 
accordingly. He knew that British industry could construct extremely well 
tanks and other requirements of mechanised troops. The French Govern- 



/'inent would therefore welcome a decision to motorise these two divisions, and 
so make the British military effort on the outbreak of war of much greater 
utility. To sum up, as regards land armaments, the French Government 
would be glad if the British Government could agree to— 

(1) Motorising the two divisions' to be sent to France. 

(2) Certain contacts between the Army Stafts. 

(c) The Mavy—A^ regards the navy, M. Daladier wished to point out 
that the French navy had two main tasks. The first and most important was 
the defence of French, interests in the Mediterranean and in North Africa. 
But an Atlantic fleet was also necessary, especially in view of recent events in 
Spain. The Mediterranean route might be interrupted, and it might there- 
fore be necessary to send French colonial contingents to France by the 
Atlantic route. Provision was being made in the French budget for important 
improvements in the port of Dakar, with a view to bringing troops from 
Dakar by the Atlantic route in time of war. The French navy had these two 
essential roles, and he repeated that the role of the Atlantic fleet was of 
particular importance after recent events in Spain. He fully appreciated the 
position of the British Admiralty, and did not wish to wound the Admiralty’s 
susceptibilities in any way, but he thought it should be possible for the 
Admiralty to make a gesture and agree in time of peace to effect the contacts 
which would immediately become necessary in time of war. 

He would finally emphasise in all good faith that he felt it was wrong to 
regard national defence as something which could be cut up into sections. On 
the contrary, the co-operation of all the national forces was essential for the 
defence of a country. 

Mr, Chamberlain thanked M. Daladier for his frank and loyal exposition 
of French views on this important question. It was, of course, impossible to 
deny the logic of the views he had expressed regarding the inseparability of 
the different parts of a country’s defence forces. But His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered that if these conversations were to be useful it was essential 
to be frank. There was a difference between the position now. and the posi- 
tion in 1914. Conditions had greatly changed, and, in particular, the air 
force was on a completely different scale. In Great Britain an air force of a 
very formidable character was being built up, and His Majesty’s Government 
anticipated that this air force in case of war would play a part out of all pro- 
portion to that played by the British air force in the Great War, 

The fact must, however, be faced that, although our resources were great, 
they were not unlimited. Not only had His Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider the demands on industry which were being made in connexion with the 
air force, but they also had to consider the position as regards munitions. 
Here again there had been an important change since 1914. For example, 
it was no longer possible confidently to count upon being able to purchase 
munitions from the United States to the same extent as had been possible 
during the Great War. 



Mr, Chamberlain feltlie was at some' disadvantage in discussing technical 
' m ili tary 'qTTPRtioiis on wMch M. Daladier was an expert; but, judging froin the 
''"advice they received from their technical advisers. His Majesty^s Govern- 
'r ment had to contemplate that, in the event of war arising with Germany, that 
country would endeavour to bring about a decision at the earliest possible 
moment by what has been called 'a knock-out blow/ Germany was well 
aware that in a long war her chances of final victory were much smaller. 
Therefore, it was to be expected that she would make a very great effort in the 
first days of a war. It was therefore necessary to be prepared to resist attack 
on a tremendous scale in the early days. So far as this country was concerned, 
the only possible form of attack was from the air. It was for this reason that 
His Majesty’s Government were paying such great attention to the air force, 
and were developing it to the extent which was well known to the French 
Ministers. 

His Majesty’s Government also had to bear in mind that the demands upon 
their resources arising from wastage in the early days of the war would be 
extremely great. A war potential was, therefore, being built up in the shape 
of factories which would not normally be in operation, but which would 
come into operation as soon as the crisis arose. It might be necessary to pro- 
duce munitions, under which term he included every kind of military equip- 
ment, on a scale much larger than in the Great War, because we might in a 
future war be entirely dependent upon our own resources. In this connexion, 
His Majesty’s Government also had to consider the question of man power. It 
would obviously not be possible successfully to fulfil the industrial considera- 
tions to which he had just drawn attention, and provide equipment, &c., to 
the required extent and at the same time send a British army to serve abroad 
on the same scale as in the Great War. 

These limitations had been readily recognised by M. Daladier, who had 
stated that an expeditionary force such as that mentioned by Lord Halifax 
would be extremely useful if it were motorised. He was not quite sure exactly 
what was meant by the term ^motorised/ Although the British divisions 
would, of course, be mechanised to a much greater extent than they had been 
in 1914, he admitted that they were not at present fully mechanised in accord- 
ance with modern conceptions. He must, however, emphasise that His 
Majesty’s Government found it difficult to commit themselves at this stage 
to sending even such a comparatively small force to the Continent in certain 
eventualities. He could only say that the Government of the day might 
decide to do so, or they might not. In these circumstances he was doubtful 
how far conversations between the Army Staffs of the two countries, such as 
M. Daladier had proposed, could be really useful at this stage. They could 
only be conducted on the hypothetical basis he had explained. He would be 
glad if convex'sations on such a limited and hypothetical basis were thought 
useful, but, in his view, the military participation of Great Britain in a war 
on the Continent would not be on a sufficient scale to justify conversations 
between the Army Staffs on the saine lines as those envisaged between the 
Air Staffs. The British effort in the air would be much greater and would 



be rendered immediately. He, wished the French Government to have all. 
these' facts clearly ill their minds. 

' In reply to a question from M, Corbin, Mr. Chamberlain stated that, he, saw 
no particular objection of principle to conversations being opened between 
the Naval Staffs, but His Majesty’s Government could not help feeling that 
there was really ' nothing special requiring discussion so far as the two Navies 
were concerned. He fully appreciated the remarks M. Daladier had made 
about the use of the Atlantic route for French reinforcements, but he doubted 
whether this made special conversations between the two navies necessary. 

M. Daladier clearly understood the special difficulties which would be 
created by German aggression. Germany had the advantage of being able to 
prepare her aggression in advance and to open an offensive without warning. 
France and Great Britain, on the contrary, were peace-loving nations and 
would certainly not be the first to strike. It was therefore very likely that they 
would have to be prepared to receive the first shock. In his view this was, 
however, an additional reason for co-ordinating our forces well in advance 
and preparing our resistance so far as it was possible to do so. He did not 
believe that great nations could be put out of action by a sudden sharp 
attack. In modern war the power of the defensive remained extremely strong. 
This had been illustrated in the Spanish war. On many occasions a weak 
screen of machine guns behind barbed wire had often resisted much more 
numerous and well armed troops. Provided all the armed forces of which 
the two countries disposed could be co-ordinated, he did not doubt our 
capacity successfully to resist aggression, 

M. Daladier fully appreciated the great effort which Great Britain was 
making in respect of her air armaments. So far as France was concerned he 
could state quite definitely that the French army was certainly in a condition 
in which it could confront the German army victoriously. Fie admitted that 
the French air force was unfortunately not in an equally good state of prepara- 
tion and was, in many respects, behindhand. He could, however, assure the 
British Ministers that great progress had been made in recent months. Four 
milliard francs were being devoted to the production of aircraft and i milliard 
francs to the equipment of air factories. The French difficulties did not lie in 
individual types, since the French types were, in many cases, faster than the 
German types. The French weakness lay in the transition from the produc- 
tion of types to industrial production on a large scale. The French aircraft 
industry had remained an industry on an artisan basis, which had been 
frightened of embarking on any great expenditure or large-scale production. 
The aircraft which had been invented as long as three years ago were, in 
themselves, fully equal to the German aircraft. But mass production was not 
yet taking place on a sufficient scale. The French Government had con- 
centrated upon the eradication of this main weakness by developing the air- 
craft industry and improving its equipment to facilitate mass production. 
The Air Minister, M. de la Ghambre, had already achieved considerable pro- 
gress and, by the end of the summer, the French Government hoped to double 
their present production. He had explained the position quite openly to the 
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British Ministers and admitted that it was still necessary to make a consider- 
able effort 

; : He considered'^ however, that aviation by itself, could not win a war. The 
cohesion and co-ordination of all the component parts in the national defence 
system was essential and, in his view, the army remained the predominant 
factor. Nevertheless, he fully realised the importance of the Prime Minister's 
' remarks regarding industrial production, and agreed that it was necessary 
to make a great effort in this respect in France, and also, he thought, in Great 
Britam; In, this connexion he could not help feeling that the potential 
resources of French and British industry were much greater than they had 
been in 1914, since immense progress had been made since that date. He 
would recall that already, at the end of the war, French aircraft construction 
had reached the figure of 3,000 a month, and it was certain that the means 
of production had greatly increased since 1918. 

He went on to suggest that it would be a wise measure to approach 
American industry now in regard to munition supplies without awaiting for 
the actual outbreak of war, and so obtain supplies and establish contacts 
capable of further development when needed. The French Government had 
already sent a mission to the United States to purchase American aeroplanes; 
somewhat to his surprise the mission had discovered that it seemed possible 
to obtain immediately the French Government’s particular requirement, i.e., 
100-150 Curtis .fighters. Fewer difficulties had been encountered in this 
respect than he had expected. He repeated, therefore, his suggestion that 
American industry should be approached at this stage and that the way 
should thus be prepared for enlarging the scope of our demands upon 
American industry should need arise. He also thought it important not to 
neglect the Netherlands as a potential supplier of aeroplanes. He con- 
sidered that the Fokker aeroplanes were as good as any others. It should 
not be forgotten that Fokker had offered his aircraft to France in the Great 
War, and when she had refused them, they had been accepted by Germany, 
with the result that for six months these Foldcers maintained complete air 
superiority over the British and French air force. There were, in his view, 
great possibilities for arranging sales and contracts with the United States 
and with the Netherlands, and perhaps also with other countries. Collabora- 
tion between France and Great Britain could also be organised and developed. 
For example, Fi-ance could give to Great Britain certain of her tank designs, 
which were stronger and better than any others. She could also communicate 
particulars of her armoured plate, in which she had made great progress. 

M. Daladier then turned to the question of collaboration between the two 
armies. If two British divisions were sent to France, even though these divi- 
sions were incompletely equipped, measures must be taken in advance for the 
disembarkation of these divisions and for their installation in France. Con- 
tacts between the two staffs were therefore necessary with this object in view 
in time of peace, and some conversations must take place, as it would be 
impossible on the outbreak of war to improvise the necessary arrangements 
for dealing with such a delicate and Gomplicated matter. 
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He thought'tliat it should not'be impossible forHis'Majesty^s Govemment 
to meet the difSculties of mechanising these two divisions. France had 
already motorised ten.' divisions. He would suggest that it,, might, be easier for 
a great industrial country like Great Britain fully to motorise these divisions 
and so to economise in men^ taking advantage of the fact that in modern war 
improvements in material permitted an economy in man-powerj which could 
only be welcome to His Majesty’s Government. 

As regards the question of naval contacts, if he had understood Mr. Gh.am- 
berlain correctly His Majesty’s Government' did not see any great objection in 
principle to the establishment of contact between the Naval Staffs, but were 
uncertain by what practical means and for what purpose such contacts 
should be established. He would suggest that if no difficulty in principle 
existed it should not be impossible to devise means for establishing such con- 
tacts which would be essential in time of war. In his view it would therefore 
only be wise to consider the problem beforehand in time of peace. To sum up, 
M. Daladier wished to emphasise that whatever importance was attached 
to any one factor in the general scheme of national defence it remained true 
that war represented one single complex problem and required that all the 
resources of a country should be brought into operation for the national 
defence. 

Mr. Chamberlain felt that this conversation would have helped to clarify 
the situation. He would deal first with the question of air forces. What M, 
Daladier had said regarding the French air forces was not news to His 
Majesty’s Government, and he was delighted that such great and successful 
efforts had been and were being made to increase the efficiency of the French 
air force. In Great Britain a great air force was now being built up in the 
shortest possible time, and His Majesty’s Government had for their part been 
impressed with the great difficulties, often quite unexpected, which arose in 
the course of such an effort. In spite of the efforts which were being made it 
must, however, be some time before the two air forces would be in a com- 
pletely satisfactory condition. M. Daladier had suggested that the industrial 
resources of France and Great Britain were now much greater than they had 
been in 1914. This was no doubt the case, but, on the other hand, a modem 
aeroplane was a very much more complicated and expensive machine than 
those which France had been able to produce at the rate of 3,000 a month 
■."in. I'9 i8. ■. ■ 

He had been glad to learn that the French Government were investigating 
the possibility of filling up gaps in their air defence from sources of supply 
outside France. His Majesty’s Government had also recently sent a mission 
to the United States of America not in order to purchase machines but to 
investigate the possibilities of making use of the American aircraft industry. 
He thought that collaboration between the French and British Governments 
would be desirable in order to avoid any overlapping in this connexion. 

He wished to put forward another consideration. M. Daladier had very 
justly emphasised the great power of the defensive in modern warfare and 
illustrated this by the example of the Spanish civil war. Although he was not 



himself an expert in these matters, he had formed the, .same impression, that,' 
the power of the defensive was ,, generally on the increase. It had been shown 
that forms of attack previously considered irresistible could be met if the 
■defence was sufficiently organised. It must, however, be admitted that 'Great 
Britain 'and France had been to some extent caught unawares by develop- 
ments: in Germany. The power of the offensive had been developed in - Ger- 
many at such, a rate that our own defensive measures had not kept pace with 
it. Our policy must, therefore, aim at securing a respite to develop our de- 
fensive resource's to such an extent that, even if the power of the offensive on 
the other side had meanwhile developed at an increasing pace, we would then 
be able to regard it calmly and to resist an offensive victoriously if necessary . 
At the present moment we were, however, very far from this position and 
were extremely vulnerable. 

The above considerations had a bearing on the question of staff conversa- 
tions, They had seen recently the development of increasingly intimate 
relations between Germany and Italy. This had not got to the stage of an 
alliance, but until quite recently the Berlin-Rome axis had grown continu- 
ously stronger. The results of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, followed up by 
the Franco-Italian conversations, should presumably be to weaken the axis 
to some extent, but, in view of the weakness at present of our defensive posi- 
tion, he thought it necessary to be very careful not to undo any good which 
had been achieved by these conversations with Italy by exciting Italian or 
German suspicions that we were now devising fresh military, naval or aerial 
combinations designed to injure those two Powers. 

He thought it most important to bear this consideration in mind. He 
agreed that contacts between the two Air Staffs were essential if we were to 
carry out our obligations under the Treaty of Locarno. But he did not think 
there was the same urgency in regard to naval conversations. He feared that 
these might still arouse Italian suspicions. Although, therefore, he would 
repeat that His Majesty’s Government had no objection of principle to such 
naval conversations, he would suggest that it would be better tactics to begin 
with the air conversations and leave naval contacts to a later stage. Fle did 
not wish to be dogmatic in this respect, and was ready to consider any pro- 
posal which the French Ministers might wish to make. He wondered whether 
there was really any urgency about naval contacts. For example, it seemed to 
him that the Atlantic problem to which M. Daladier had alluded was really 
a matter for the French fleet, and not for co-operation between the two 
navies. 

As regards the army, he was not himself sufficiently familiar with the 
details of army equipment to say exactly what would be required to convert 
two British divisions into fully motorised divisions. They were, of course, 
already mechanised to some extent. This point could, however, be discussed 
later when conversations took place. He wished, however, to make it clear 
at this stage that His Majesty’s Government had no desire to commit them- 
selves to sending two British divisions to France on the outbreak of war. The 
most he could definitely say was that this possibility was not excluded if the 
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0 Government of the day , decided accordingly. During the eoiirse ofthe war .we ■ - . ' ■ ' '"^1 
. mighty of course^ send more than two. 'divisions.... The British' public' were,;'.;. 
however, very .nervous about land, commitments, and His .'Majesty’s Govern-:' f 
..ment were anxious to avoid being drawn unconsciously and against their 
will, into any engagements regarding, the' assistance . .they could ..render 
on land in a continental war which might prevent them utilising British 
armed forces in the way considered most desirable in the national interest on 
;the outbreak of war. .Therefore, to undertake to equip two divisions specific 
.. cally for a war on the Continent,, rather than for the general purpos.es which' ... ' 

.'His Majesty’s Government at present envisaged, would be, in fact,. a com- ' ; 

: mitment which His Majesty’s Government were not prepared to undertake*; 

If, however, the above considerations were clearly understood, he would not 
see any objection to conversations being opened between the two army staffs i 

in regard to the arrangements necessary for disembarkation and installation ; 

on the purely hypothetical basis that the two British divisions might be sent ; 

to France within fifteen days of the outbreak of war if the Government of the 
day so decided. He did not, however, want the French General Stafl['to draw 
up their plans on an assumption which might not be borne out in the event 
'of war. . 

M. Daladier appreciated that His Majesty’s Government found it neces- : 

sary to avoid alarming British public opinion, and he understood their 
reluctance to risk strengthening the bonds between Germany and Italy by i 

taking indiscreet or inopportune measures at this moment. Nevertheless, it 
was essential for the French authorities to study in advance how they were to i 

organise the disembarkation in France and the installation of tw^o British j 

divisions on French territory. Two divisions would not, of course, be a con- ? 

tribution of capital importance in the event of war, but they would have a 
great moral importance. For example, they might influence Belgium in ; 

deciding whether to remain iieutraTor not, and their presence in France ; 

might permit the French Government to remove troops from the northern ' 

frontier, and to concentrate them on the eastern frontier. He thought that if 
the military attaches could be authorised to consider how to effect the ; 

transportation and installation of these divisions, this would be sufficient for | 

the present. As regards naval conversations, he suggested that contacts S 

through the naval attaches might be envisaged after the proposed contacts : 

had already been established between the Air Staffs. : 

Lord Halifax said that if he had rightly understood M. Daladier, the fol- I 

lowing conclusions had been reached : — | 

(1) As regards air contacts, the two Governments were in agreement; 

(2) As regard army contacts, His Majesty’s Government recognised the ^ 

force of what M. Daladier had said regarding the moral importance . i 

vis-a-vis other countries of having even so small a force as two British 
divisions on French soil. .Subject to a full appreciation of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government ^ 
to the effect that they could not be under any definite commitment to ^ _ ] 
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send even two divisions to France on the outbreak of war^ although 
' , : circumstances might no' doubt develop in such a way that more 

wouldj, in fact, be sent later, and on that understanding His Maj esty ’s 
: ' Government would not be unwilling for the military position to be 
' examined in the manner contemplated by M. Daladier. It would be 
convenient if such contacts were established through the medium of 
the, military attaches, as was already contemplated for the first stage 
of the air contacts. 

■ ; ; Chamberlain pointed out that such contacts would include the ex- 
change of information about material, e.g., tanks, &c. 

Lord Halifax said that as regards naval contacts, it would be satisfactory to 
His Majesty’s Government, as he understood it would also be satisfactory to 
M. Daladier, that this matter should be examined by the two Governments, 
and that their views should be exchanged at a later stage without prejudice 
to the air and army contacts which would begin immediately. 

M. Bonnet was under the impression that Mr. Chamberlain had been 
more positive as regards the navy and had accepted an arrangement which 
would give greater satisfaction to the French Government. If he had under- 
stood Mr. Chamberlain aright, a decision should be taken at this meeting for 
the establishment of contacts between Naval Staffs, although such a decision 
would only be put into execution at a later stage. Lord Halifax’s suggestion 
diflfered from his understanding of the position, in that further conversations 
would still be required before such a decision of principle could be reached, 
whereas in the view of the French Government this should be decided at these 
conversations, even if the actual establishment of naval contacts was deferred 
until a more opportune moment. He pointed out that the opportunities for 
conversations between British and French Ministers at which such decisions 
could be taken were not very frequent. 

Mr. Chamberlain wondered whether such a decision was really important 
in practice. British objections to the establishment of naval contacts w^ere 
based not on principle, but only on expediency. Circumstances might 
change; but we could not determine in advance when they would so change. 
He would therefore suggest that it might be left open to decide at a later date 
the moment at which it would be desirable to begin naval conversations. In 
a week or so Herr Hitler would be meeting Signor Mussolini in Rome and 
that seemed to him a reason for not arriving at any definite decision at this 
moment. It was, after all, necessary to be extremely prudent to avoid any 
possible misunderstandings in Rome or Berlin. 

M. Bonnet suggested that such considerations need not prevent a definite 
decision of principle being reached at this meeting, which could be made 
public at a later and more favourable moment, e.g., after the Rome meeting, 
to which Mr. Chamberlain had just alluded. 

Mr. Chamberlain preferred to leave it on record that His Majesty’s 
Government raised no objection of principle to the opening of conversations 
on naval matters; but he left it open to determine, in further discussion be- 
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tween the two Governments, the date on which such conversations should .he 
..opened. 

, M. Daladier expressed his agreement with such a formula. 

Lord Halifax explained that there was no real difference between the 
British and French sides. There was certainly no question of principle divid- 
ing them. They understood each' other’s minds and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had implicit confidence in the French Government, as they hoped the 
latter had in His Majesty’s Government, but if anything were done at this 
table, which, if it became public at a later stage, could plausibly give the 
Italian Government the impression that His Majesty’s Government had 
agreed to naval conversations at a moment when the sealing-wax was scarcely 
dry on the Aiiglo-Italian Agreement, this might have the most dangerous 
results. He would therefore prefer not to go beyond the position that no 
decision had actually been reached, but that there was a common under- 
standing that both Governments could communicate with each other as and 
when the moment appeared opportune. 

M. Daladier expressed his agreement and added that when it was a 
question of mutual confidence, as in this case, no possible difficulties could be 
raised from the French side. 

Some discussion ensued regarding the establishment of contacts between 
the two Army Staffs. The conclusion reached was that the British Ministers 
agreed to the opening of contacts between the two Army Staffs, through the 
respective military attaches, for the purpose of determining the arrangements 
that would have to be made in the event of British forces being sent to 
France, taking into account the general observations as to the absence of 
any definite commitment made by British Ministers in opening the dis- 
cussion. 

In the course of the general discussion, Mr. Chamberlain made it clear 
that two divisions would be the maximum military force which could be sent 
to France on the outbreak of war, if the Government of the day decided in 
favour of sending a force. The possibility was not, however, excluded that 
at a later stage even more divisions might be sent. At the present moment, 
however, it was only possible to envisage conditions at the outbreak of war 
and two divisions represented the maximum which could be sent at that 
moment. 

Mr. Chamberlain enquired whether the French Ministers had any 
observations to make on the proposed draft telegram to Berlin, of which 
copies had been communicated to them at the morning meeting (Annex III). 

M. Bonnet said that the French Government had no objection to the first 
part of the telegram. They would, however, prefer to omit the last sentence 
of paragraph 3, as they considered it sufficient to refer to the Locarno obliga- 
tions and thought that any reference to the notes exchanged in April 1936 
would be unnecessary. They would also prefer to leave out the last four lines 
of paragraph 4, which would therefore end at ^ . well known to the German/ 
Italian Government,’ ' 

M. Leger explained, in connexion with the last sentence of paragraph 3, 


that the negative reference to the organisation of national defence should be 
left out because it conveyed an impression which was notin accordance with 
the facts, since this subject had, in fact, been discussed during the conversations. 

Mr. Chamberlain did not anticipate that he would find any difficulty in 
accepting the proposed alterations, but wished to examine the matter further. 

Lord Halifax said that if agreement was reached he proposed to send off 
this telegram to Berlin and Rome early on the 29th April, so that the neces- 
sary communication might be made to the German and Italian Governments 
before the final press communique was issued on the termination of the 
conversations. 

A preliminary press communique (Annex IV) was agreed upon for issue 
to the press at the conclusion of the second meeting. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4.45 p.ni.) 

THIRD MEETING, APRIL 29, 10.45 a.m. 

Preliminary 

Mr. Chamberlain had noticed that their efforts to keep the press within 
bounds had not been entirely successful, and most imaginative accounts of 
yesterday’s discussions had appeared in this morning’s press. 

4. Czechoslovakia 

Lord Halifax presumed that on both sides there was a full appreciation of 
the urgent gravity of the question of Czechoslovakia which they were about 
to consider. He would therefore not Occupy time in tr}ing to develop con- 
siderations which were present in all their minds. His Majesty’s Government 
had raised the question of Czechoslovakia on two occasions recently with the 
French Government, and there was no subject to which they had looked 
forward more anxiously for a full and frank discussion. 

His Majesty’s Government were impressed by the danger of the situation 
which existed in Czechoslovakia. This situation had, of course, been greatly 
affected by what had recently passed in Austria, and the effect of Austrian 
events had immediately been strongly felt among the German- minority in 
Czechoslovakia. According to inforination at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government, the German minority were forming themselves more and more 
closely into a compact body under the leadership of Herr Henlein. They 
were clearly in a state of great exaltation, in so far as could be judged from 
recent manifestations of Sudeten opinion. Their general outlook was rapidly 
changing, and their demands were perpetually growing, not — he supposed — 
without [? a] certain contact with Berlin. That seemed to be the present 
position so far as the Sudeten districts were concerned. On the other side of 
the frontier German opinion was also in a high state of exaltation, and the 
momentum generated by events in Austria might well, in certain circum- 
stances, carry the German Government forward to further operations where, 
obviously, as we knew, the risk of disturbance to the peace of the world would 
be much greater than in the case of Austria, In these circumstances it might, 
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in om viewj require only one serious incident in the Sudeten German country 
to precipitate very grave events. His Majesty's Government had in mind, 
and fully understood the position of the French Government, bound as they: 
were by very precise engagements towards ■ Czechoslovakia. ■ His Majesty's 
Government had made their position plain in the speech made by the Prime 
Minister the other day in the House of Commons, in which he frankly stated 
what we must all realise to be the fact, that in the case of two countries' 
situated as our two countries were, relations between them might have the 
effect of producing a situation in which the pressure of events was much 
stronger than any formal pronouncements. His Majesty's Government, on 
their side, regarded the future with an anxiety and a concern which was 
hardly less than that of the French Government. His Majesty’s Government 
therefore felt — and they had no doubt that the French Government would 
also feel — that every step that was possible must be taken to avoid an out- 
break which, as things now stood, might carry with it a very considerable 
risk for both France and Great Britain. He would not be speaking with the 
frankness which characterised the relations between the two countries if he 
did not make it plain that His Majesty’s Government regarded the military 
situation, viewed specifically from the military angle, with considerable dis- 
quiet. Not only was the military situation of Czechoslovakia exceedingly 
weak; His Majesty’s Government could not regard the position of France 
and Great Britain as very encouraging in the event of a German attack upon 
Czechoslovakia, in consequence of which France might feel it her duty to 
take the offensive against Germany, and as a further consequence of which 
Great Britain might find herself involved in the ensuing war. 

For their part, His Majesty’s Government were ready and, indeed, anxious 
to lend the fullest support in their power to whatever might make for European 
peace. They were not, however, able, as the Prime Minister had explained in 
the House of Commons, to assume fresh military commitments. The Prime 
Minister had given reasons for this in the House of Commons, and there was 
also this additional reason : When recent events had occurred in Austria, His 
Majesty’s Government had instructed their Chiefs of Staff to make a full 
examination of the Czechoslovak problem from the military point of view. 
The result of that examination, which he did not think necessary to examine 
in any detail, was to reveal what an extremely difficult military problem, 
if viewed from the purely military angle, the defence of Czechoslovakia 
presented, and the difficulty increased in proportion as Germany proceeded 
with the refortification of the Rhineland. 

They also had to bear in mind such deductions as they had been able to 
draw from their information on the present position in Russia and Poland. 
As regards Russia, recent events, such as the execution of many members o 
the Higher Command of the army, and the general state of internal unrest 
in that country, made it extremely doubtful whether Russia could be 
counted upon to make any great contribution, if, indeed, she could make 
any contribution at all, to the protection of Czechoslovakia if that country 
were attacked by Germany. The position of Poland was, in the view of liis 



Majesty’s Government, uncertain, and at best it would not be possible to 
count upon any help being forthcoming from that quarter. His Majesty’s 
Government had only recently made representations at Warsaw in the sense 
of exhorting the Polish Government to endeavour to be more helpful in her 
attitude towards the difficulties of Czechoslovakia. Although he hoped that 
these representations might have some effect, he did not think it would be 
such as to alter his general appreciation of the position of Poland in regard 
to the main issue with which we were concerned. 

It therefore followed, in the judgment of His Majesty’s Government, if he 
might be allowed to state the problem quite crudely, that the result of their 
combined military and political examination of the issues at stake was that, if 
the German Government decided to take hostile steps against the Czecho- 
slovak State, it would be impossible, in our present military situation, to 
prevent those steps from achieving immediate success. 

Regarded purely as a military proposition, any re-establishment of the 
Czechoslovak State would have to wait the issue of a war in which we had 
been victorious. It might be necessary to wait a long time before such a 
conclusion had been reached, and it was perhaps impossible to exclude from 
our minds the question whether, even at the end of a victorious war, it would 
in fact be possible to re-establish the Czechoslovak State on its present basis. 
It therefore seemed to him absolutely essential and necessary for all of them 
to face this problem in a spirit of complete realism. In these circumstances, 
His Majesty’s Government regarded it as essential that both Governments 
should agree that every effort should be made by Dr. Benes to reach a settle- 
ment of the German minority problem in Czechoslovakia in negotiations 
with representatives of that minority, and that both His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government should use all their influence, preferably 
jointly, to further such a settlement. He regarded it as essential that such a 
settlement should be reached in direct negotiations with Herr Henlein’s party. 

It was difficult to foresee how events would develop, but it seemed to His 
Majesty’s Government that there should be two elements in the joint action 
which was proposed : — 

In the first place, the German Government ought not to be encouraged to 
think that they could impose any settlement they would on Czechoslovakia by 
force or by threat of force. It was for this reason, among others, that the 
Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons on the 24th March 
spoke about it being well within the bounds of probability that other countries, 
not parties to the original dispute, would ultimately be involved in any war 
which might issue from it. His Majesty’s Government would anticipate that 
it might be desirable at some stage for a direct approach to be made to the 
German Government on that subject and in that sense. It was not, however, 
in their mind to make any approach to the German Government at the 
present moment. 

Secondly, it should be made very clear to the Czechoslovak Government 
and to Dr. Benes that they must seize this opportunity, which might be the 
last, to make a supreme effort to reach a settlement on this question. How 
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far distant and ':hGw. difficult an -agreement at the present moment 
was shown by a comparison of the outline of the proposed hninorities" or 
. Rationalities’ statute which the Czechoslovak Government had communi- 
cated to London and Paris on the one hand and on the other by the demands 
formulated in Herr Henlein’s speech at Karlsbad. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not been able to give the proposed statute anything more than' a 
preliminary study, but they doubted very much whether it did in fact go far 
enough to constitute an adequate basis for the compromise they were seeking. 

It also seemed of great importance to His Majesty’s Government that, 
while on our side we should do all we could to prevent Germany thinking 
that she could act as she wished, and at the same time bring pressure to bear 
on Dr. Benes with a view to reaching a real settlement of the minority 
problem, we must also exercise caution to see that we did not put ourselves in 
the position of being possibly embarrassed at a later stage by the consequences 
of our taking any responsibility for proposals made by Dr. Benes which we 
should not be able finally to support and render effective. 

The British representative at Prague had recently had long conversations 
with Dr. Benes and the Foreign Minister. It was not necessary to describe 
at any length or in great detail the course of these conversations, but he 
would mention that Dr. Benes had made it clear that he had long held the 
view that it was impossible for Czechoslovakia to remain what he termed 
a national State. Dr, Benes appeared now to be thinking in terms of a State 
composed of different nationalities rather than a single State, including 
certain minorities. 

Lord Halifax thought it might be possible to build something on such a 
conception. His Majesty’s Government felt there was certain difficulty in 
pronouncing upon the intrinsic merits of any scheme which Dr. Benes might 
produce and might even put before them, but at the same time he doubted 
whether it would be possible, and it might not even be right, to avoid expres- 
sing our views, even if they were purely tentative, on such a scheme. In 
attempting to formulate our views he would suggest that two tests should be 
applied: (i) We should be guided by the intrinsic merits of the scheme, and 
(2) we should face fairly and squarely the disagreeable fact that what he 
would term the settlement value of the scheme must also be borne in mind. 

His Majesty’s Government would be grateful and glad to learn the views 
of the French Government on the points of view he had outlined above. In 
particular, they were anxious that the French Government should agree with 
His Majesty’s Government to make a joint or concerted approach to the 
Czechoslovak Government at the earliest possible date in some stich sense as 
His Majesty’s Government had indicated. He would like to add that for this 
very reason he had been concerned to see from a telegram which had come 
into his hands in the last day or two, that there appeared to be some danger 
that the negotiations between Dr, Benes and Herr Henlein’s representatives 
might be suspended until after the municipal and communal elections which 
take place in Czechoslovakia, that is to say, until next June. In the view of 
His Majesty’s Government it would be in the highest degree unwise to allow . 



matters to rest where they were for so long a period at thc' mercy of unfore- 
seen incidents which might arisey He hoped that, the French Government,' 
would agree, on the' desirability of bringing,, pressure to bear, on the, Czecho- 
slovak Government . to continue their efforts to reach a comprehensive 
settlement with the Sudeten Germans,' probably on a much broader basis 
:■ than they had hitherto envisaged,, and so .avoid the very grave dangers, which 
now confronted Europe. , , 

M. Daladier said that he wished to approach the problem of Czecho- 
slovakia in the, same spirit as the. British Ministers, ignoring ideological 
considerations and with a lively sense of the realities of the situation. He 
would remind the, British Ministers that in the Anglo-French conversations^ 
in London in November 1937, M. Delbos, then Minister for Foreign Affairs,; 
had been asked, during his forthcoming visit to Prague, to urge Dr. Benes to 
agree to further concessions to the German minority. After M. Delbos’s visit 
the Czechoslovak Government announced certain concessions, and recently 
they had gone even further in a new plan, which had been communicated to 
the French Government, and also, he believed, to the British Government. 
He was of the opinion that Czechoslovakia had done moi'*e for the minorities 
than any other European State. He had himself visited Czechoslovakia 
several times. He had been to the Sudeten districts and everywhere he had 
seen German schools and German officials. If, therefore, Czechoslovakia was 
compared with other countries, it must be recognised that nowhere else had 
greater concessions been made to minorities. He agreed, however, that both 
Governments should make an effort to persuade Dr. Benes to go even further 
in his concessions to the German minority, but he could only agree on certain 
conditions. He was himself convinced that Herr Henlein was not, in fact, 
seeking any concessions, and that his real object was the destruction of the 
present Czechoslovak State. This, he thought, was clear from Herr Flenlein’s 
Karlsbad speech, as it had been reported in the press, whose character w’^as 
violent and entirely negative. It was interesting to note that Sudeten circles 
had tried to create the impression that the published text was not accurate and 
that what Herr Henlein had really said would only be known in a fortnight. 
He thought that this clearly indicated the true character of the speech. He 
repeated that Herr Henlein’s real object was the destruction of the Czecho- 
slovak State. Dr. Benes, however, whose wisdom he would be the first to 
recognise, had nevertheless indicated that he was ready to continue negotia- 
tions. Lord Halifax, for his part, had said that his information indicated that 
Dr. Benes might be prepared to go much further in the direction of a State 
of nationalities. If Dr. Benes’s views had been accurately reported, certainly 
the French Government would not wish to raise any objection to such a 
policy, and they would support everything which Dr. Benes could do in the 
hope of pacifying the European situation. But if the French Government 
were to agree to intervene yet again at Prague .with a view to persuading the 
Czechoslovak Government to make further concessions to their German 
population, then he thought it was essential to say quite frankly that if such 
concessions were not accepted, then we should be prepared to support the 



■Czechoslovak' 'Governs and prevent -.the ' dismemberment :of' Czecho-;: 
.Slovakia.' Otherwise' he feared that the 'proposed dimarche :ln Prague: could 
only be' humiliating and even dangerous. He agreed' with the British. .Govern- 
ment that our support for the Czechoslovak Government should, of course, 
be made dependent upon the latter adopting a reasonable policy, but at the 
same time it would, in his view, be dangerous to bring pressure to bear upon 
Dr. Benes, which might well have the effect of disquieting Czechoslovak: 
public opinion,, if we were determined not to accept the responsibilities' 
implicit in the action we had taken. 

' M. Daladier considered, however, that it was not really at Prague that it' 
was necessary to bring pressure to bear.' He was convinced that the Czecho- 
slovak Government would take whatever action we indicated to them. The 
danger, in his view, lay outside Czechoslovakia. The recent Sudeten Con- 
gress at Karlsbad and the agitation among Sudeten Germans illustrated only 
too clearly the dramatic situation of Europe. We should be blind if we did 
not see the realities of the present situation. We were confronted by German 
policy readily translated into action, designed to tear up treaties and destroy 
the equilibrium of Europe. In his view, the ambitions of Napoleon were far 
inferior to the present aims of the German Reich. One had only to consider 
recent events. First, there had been the occupation of the Rhineland. On 
this occasion France had taken no action. He realised that it was not usual 
to criticise the action taken by a previous Government, but he wished to 
state quite frankly that if he himself had been in power at that time he would 
have opposed the German occupation of the Rhineland, by force, if necessary. 
Secondly, there had been the question of Austria. We had talked a great deal 
of the necessity of maintaining the independence of Austria, but nothing had 
been done. He realised that there had been an obwous objection to any 
action. The Austrians were of German race, and there had been a move- 
ment in favour of the ‘Anschluss’ in Austria, nevertheless prepared by Nazi 
propaganda. To sum up, the independence of Austria had been destroyed, 
and all we had done was to offer our condolences. To-day we were faced 
with the question of Czechoslovakia. To-morrow we might be faced with 
that of Roumania. King Carol had recently arrested M. Codreanu, chief of 
the Roumanian Iron Guard, and documents had been found showing that 
the action of the Iron Guard had been carefully co-ordinated with the Nazi 
party in Germany, with a view to introducing a fox'm of Nazi rule in Rou- 
mania. He thought it was clear that, if and when Germany had secured the 
petrol and wheat resources of Roumania, she would then turn against the 
Western Powers, and it would be our own blindness which would have pro- 
vided Germany ^vith the very supplies she required for the long war which 
she admitted she was not now in a position to wage. 

M. Daladier agreed that every effort should be made to avoid war, but he 
could only profess his profound conviction that, confronted as we were with 
such a situation, war could only be avoided if Great Britain and France made 
their determination quite clear to maintain the peace of Europe by respecting . 
the liberties and the rights of independent peoples. If we were to act accord- 



ingly and show that \ve were ready to take action to save the independence of 
Czechoslovakia, if need arose after she had made such concessions as we con- 
sidered necessary to the German minority, then he felt an improvement 
would take place in the European situation. Only then could we expect to 
see Yugoslavia, over whose policy Great Britain could exercise great influence, 
Roumania and perhaps even Poland, change their present attitude and give 
us their support in the cause of peace. If, however, we were once again to 
capitulate when faced by another threat, we should then have prepared the 
way for the very war we wished to avoid. 

He realised that the British Ministers had raised objections concerning the 
military situation. They had suggested that we were powerless to act effec- 
tively in support of Czechoslovakia, and that it would, therefore, be useless 
to make any general declaration. If he felt that this was really the case, that 
we were in fact powerless to act, then he would agree that the only course 
was to resign ourselves to the inevitable. But he could not agree to such a 
proposition. In his view the Czechoslovak army was by no means to be 
despised. On a peace footing, it numbered 180,000 men, and on mobilisation 
it could be enlarged to 500,000 men, well trained, well equipped, and ani- 
mated by a public spirit. He admitted that the Czech fortification system 
could now be turned as a result of the ‘Anschluss,’ but it should not be 
impossible for Czechoslovakia so to effect a redistribution of her means of 
defence as to improve her present situation. If, therefore, we took action in 
the sense he had suggested, then he felt convinced that Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and perhaps even Poland, would change their views on the European 
situation and reaffirm their old friendships. This would, after all, be in their 
own interests, since he could not believe that these countries could suppose 
that Germany would respect their independence once she had achieved her 
other aims. In his view the military situation was really determined by the 
political situation, and could be decided by the determination shown by 
statesmen. 

'' He felt it would be wrong to believe that Germany was now in a position 
to meet every kind of military requirement. So far as France was concerned, 
she had her obligations which were contained in her treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, to whom she had promised her support. This treaty had been 
signed, not by a chauvinist, but by M. Aristide Briand, whose whole life- 
work had been devoted to the pacification of Europe. France regarded this 
treaty as vital, and considered that it must be respected and executed. T his 
would be done by concentrating against France the main strength of the 
German army in case of war, and this he considered was a form of assistance 
which was by no means negligible. He would refer to Russia, since Russia 
had been mentioned by Lord Halifax. He agreed that Russia must have 
suffered from the brutal and summary executions which had taken place in 
the ranks of the Higher Command of the Army. On the other hand, Russia 
still possessed the strongest air force in Europe, comprising 5,000 aeroplanes. 
Her potential war resources were extremely great and could easily be brought 
into play, since the Russian workers wexe now , organised under the system 
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Imown as ‘'Stakhanovism,^' which had been shown to .produce impressive, 

' results. .Hcj therefore, believed that if Great Britain and France were now 
‘to declare that they would bring pressure to bear on the Czechoslovak 
Government with a view to securing reasonable concessions for the German 
minority, at the same time declaring that they could not permit the destruc- 
tion of the CzechosloA^ak State, then the peace of Europe might be saved. 

' Mr. Chamberlain said he had listened .with great attention to M. Daladier’s.' 
remarks. This subject was perhaps the most impoitant with which they had 
to deal. M. Daiadier had begun by saying that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment had made greater concessions to its minorities than had any other 
Government in Europe. He did not himself know enough about the details 
to express any opinion on this, but he was, of course, prepared to believe that 
this was in fact the case. He had, however, been told by friends of his who 
had recently visited Czechoslovakia, that the Czechoslovak Government had 
promised rather more than they had, in fact, carried out. He had observed 
that, however violent Herr Henlein’s Karlsbad speech had been, he had not, 
in fact, demanded the Anschluss" with Germany. He had been told by a 
friend, who had recently come to see him and who had just spent some time 
in the Sudeten districts, talking to the villagers and representative local 
Germans, such as mayors and innkeepers, that all the Sudetens he had met 
had said definitely that they wanted the ‘Anschluss" with Germany. If this 
friend’s impression was correct, then Herr Henlein was not at present putting 
forward his full demands on the lines which his own followers would seem to 
desire, and which had no doubt been put into their heads by what they had 
just seen happening in Austria. He wished M. Daiadier to understand quite 
clearly that he was not in any way attempting to justify the policy or activities 
of the Sudeten Germans, nor of Germany herself. But if we were to under- 
stand the position correctly, we must try to imagine how things appear to 
the other side. We were faced with a practical problem, that of trying to 
save something of Czechoslovakia, and in particular to save the existence of 
the Czechoslovak State. We must try to picture to ourselves what was the 
policy of those who were threatening the independence of Czechoslovakia, 
if, indeed, they did so intend to threaten it. 

A large part of what M. Daiadier had just said had been founded on his 
view of German aims and ambitions. Mr. Chamberlain would return to that 
question presently, but for the moment he preferred to consider the problem 
he had just stated, that of trying to save the existence of the Czechoslovak 
State. For this purpose there were two things that had to be borne in mind. 
In the first place, if his information was correct, Germany had it in her power 
to impose upon Czechoslovakia such a degree of economic pressure as would, 
in fact, be irresistible. If Germany adopted this course, no casus belli would 
then arise under the terms of the Franco-Czechoslovak treaty, and Germany 
would be able to accomplish everything she required without moving a 
single soldier. If this view was correct, we were confronted with a very 
formidable situation. He would, however, leave that on one side for the 
moment and go on to consider the proposition put forward by M. Daiadier. 



He understood that M. Daladier contemplated doing everything possible 
in order to avoid war and that he was prepared to go so far as to urge Dr. 
Benes to make further efforts to meet the reasonable demands of the Sudeten 
Germans. But M. Daladier had made the reservation that, in his opinion, 
we could not honourably urge Dr. Benes to accept demands, some of which 
might well threaten the whole structure of the Czechoslovak State. He 
understood M. Daladier to have gone on to suggest that, while representa- 
tions should be made to Dr. Benes with this reservation in mind, a declaration 
should also be made to the German Government, making it quite clear that 
there was a point beyond which they could not go with impunity. Mr. 
Chamberlain would like to say that, so far as representations to Dr. Benes 
were concerned, he would agree generally with M. Daladier. He thought 
we could ask Dr. Benes to go as far as he possibly could towards a settlement 
of the Sudeten question, and thus avoid putting her allies in a position which, 
to say the least, must cause them intense anxiety. We would not, in our 
representations at Prague, press Dr. Benes to accept terms which, in effect, 
meant the destruction of his country. Mr. Chamberlain would propose to 
tell Dr. Benes plainly what he could expect from us and what he could not 
expect. He thought it would be the worst possible service to Dr. Benes at 
this juncture to lead him to suppose that he could count on greater support 
from us, in the event of certain circumstances arising, than would, in fact, 
be the case, and so disappoint liim at a later stage. In Mr. Chamberlain’s 
view we should indicate plainly to Dr. Benes the limits within which he 
could count upon us. 

If he had understood M. Daladier correctly, the latter was of the opinion 
that, if, at this juncture, we were to speak to the German Government with 
sufficient firmness, then there would be no war, for either Germany would 
not be able or would not care to brave the united forces of France, Great 
Britain and Czechoslovakia, and such assistance as might be obtainable from 
outside sources. He considered that this was what the Americans in their 
card games called bluff. It amounted to advancing a certain declaration in 
the hope that that declaration would prevent the events we did not wish to 
occur. But it was not a certainty that such action would be successful. It 
might be true that the chances against war were loo-i, but so long as that 
one chance existed, we must consider carefully what our attitude must be, 
and how we should be prepared to act in the event of war. He himself had 
considerable sympathy with the views which M. Daladier had expressed, 
and he had even asked himself where the present course of events was likely 
to stop. He had considered whether there must not be some moment at 
which it was necessary to put down one’s foot and take all risks to prevent a 
further deterioration in the situation. With the problem of Czechoslovakia 
especially in his mind, he had thought long and anxiously whether we could 
make the sort of declaration which M. Daladier had in mind. But when he 
had examined the military situation, he had been assailed by serious doubts. 
If a war arose after such a declaratiohj he himself could not see any possibility 
of saving Czechoslovakia, of avoiding the destruction of that country^ or of 



its being ' overrun, by" the aggressor; The. Czech army was no: doubt a good" 
■ oiie^ as M. Daladier had indicated,; but the latter had admitted that CzecIio-' 
Slovakia's fortifications had been turned as a result of the 'Anschluss'. One 
had only to look at the map. Czechoslovakia was surrounded by German 
territory on three sides. He could not help thinking of the extreme rapidity 
and the efficient organisation with which 3,000 armed men had been landed 
by Germany near .Vienna in half an hour. In such circumstances, how would 
it be possible to save Czechoslovakia? In such a situation, were we to say to 
Germany that we would not tolerate her continued progress in Europe and 
that the moment had come to call a halt; and that, if Germany were to take 
certain steps, we would then declare war? We would then be casting the 
die and deciding that, in our view, this was, from the military point of view, 
the opportune moment to declare war on Germany with the object of bring- 
ing about her defeat. When listening to M, Daladier, he had himself felt 
corresponding emotions. It made his blood boil to see Germany getting 
away with it time after time and increasing her domination over free peoples. 
But such sentimental considerations were dangerous, and he must remember, 
as M. Daladier would also have to remember, the forces with which we were 
playing. Whatever the odds might be in favour of peace or war, it was not 
money but men with which we were gambling, and he could not lightly enter 
into a conflict which might mean such frightful results for innumerable 
families, men, women and children, of our own race. We must therefore 
consider with the greatest care whether, if the attitude he had just outlined 
towards Germany were adopted, we— and in this connexion he was thinking 
of His Majesty's Government and the French Government, since we could 
not count on any outside support— were sufficiently powerful to make victory 
certain. Frankly, he did not think we were. He fully agreed with the remarks 
which M. Daladier had made yesterday on the power of the defensive, and 
he thought that a time would come when a gamble on the issue of peace or 
war might be contemplated with less anxiety than at present. At this moment 
he was certain public opinion in Great Britain would not allow His Majesty's 
Government to take such a risk, and it was no use for this Government, or 
indeed for any other Government, to go beyond its public opinion with the 
possible effect of bringing destruction to brave people. Great though his 
sympathy was for the views expressed by M. Daladier, his cool judgment 
told him that the moment had not come when it was safe to adopt such an 
^.attitude.' 

Mr. Chamberlain had asked himself whether the picture was really so 
black as M. Daladier had painted it. For his part he doubted very much 
whether Herr Hitler really desired to destroy the Czechoslovak State or rather 
a Czechoslovak State. He doubted whether at the present moment he wished 
to bring about the 'Anschluss' of the Sudeten districts with Germany, and he 
' thought that the reason why Herr Henlein had not in his speech demanded 
this 'Anschluss', which was desired by his own followers, was that he had 
received advice from Berlin not to do so. He agreed, however, that this might 
only mean a temporary suspension, and that a demand for the 'Anschluss' 
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might reappear in the future. He thought, however, that it should he possible 
. for Dr. Benes-toput forward such proposals' which, although they would alter ^ 
the character of the Czechoslovak State, as we had known it hitherto, would 
not bring about its destruction. If Germany did decide to destroy Czecho- 
slovakia, he did not see how this could be prevented. But, for his part, he' 
did not believe that such a decision had been reached. 

Mr. ^ agreed that meanwhile we must watch, very carefully' 

"'what was going on in other 'States bordering upon Czechoslovakia; in 
particular, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland, He suggested the 
wisdom of trying to put oneself into the skin of one’s opponent, and he 
wondered if we need necessarily read into what M. Daladier had said about 
the discovery of German intrigues in Roumania a definite determination on 
the part of Germany to obtain control in that country. He would suggest 
that this might merely represent preparations against the encirclement which 
Germany undoubtedly thought she had to guard against and against which 
she required to take every possible precaution. His Majesty’s Government 
had had to take into account similar considerations before embarking upon 
their conversations with the Italian Government. There had been certain 
hostile Italian activities, of which His Majesty’s Government were very well 
aware, but they considered that these activities might well be the Italian 
response to suspicions regarding the future intentions of Great Britain, rather 
than a definite indication of aggressive intentions on the part of Italy towards 
Great Britain and British interests. He claimed that the view of His Majesty’s 
Government had been justified by the results of the conversations. He agreed 
that it was Germany and not Italy which now had to be considered, but in 
this case, also, he thought that a less menacing interpretation might be placed 
upon the facts than that which M. Daladier had suggested. He thought it 
important not to forget the great improvement which had taken place in the 
relations between Great Britain and Italy, and if we played our cards care- 
fully and wisely he thought we might still do a great deal to keep the States 
of Central Europe and the Balkans out of the German orbit and to exercise 
the deterrent influence on Germany which we all considered to be necessary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain had never excluded the possibility, for 
no one in his position could do so, that at some time we might be compelled 
to go to war. Circumstances might arise in which things more precious would 
be at stake than wealth, or life, or property; but he could only agree to go to 
war in the very last resort and could not envisage such a possibility as some- 
thing to be undertaken lightly. He had himself seen war and had seen how 
impossible it was for anyone engaging in any war like the last war to come 
out of it stronger or happier. Therefore only dire necessity would ever 
persuade him to wage a preventive war. He was against preventive war. 
But however dangerous the present situation might be, he did not think that 
we should lose heart or regard it as impossible to improve the situation in the 
next few years without running the frightful risks of the course which 
M. Daladier had urged should be adopted. 

M. Bonnet, without wishing to reply to Mr, Chamberlain, wished to return 



to the consideration of immediate, realities. '.He thought that very soon, in the 
Vweeks ahead of us, perhaps within the next month, we might probably be^ 
faced with the Czechoslovak problem as -a result of an act of force on , the part 
of Germany. The telegrams ■ which the Quai d’Orsay had received from 
Berlin were not in entire agreement with the views expressed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. On the contrary, there were indications of a strong tendency on the 
part of such prominent German leaders as Herr Hess, Field-Marshal Goring, 
and Dr. Goebbels, not .to 'wait any. longer' to profit .from the present situation 
and what they regarded as .the weakness' of the Western Powers, and to con- 
front the Czechoslovak .Government with conditions similar to .those which 
had preceded . the disappearance of Austria. Tt was not, therefore, . correct 
to say that Herr Hitler and his immediate entourage favoured the conserva- 
. 'tion of a Czechos.lovakia transformed into a neutral State on 'a federal basis. 
This might be the view of the German Foreign Office, but it was certainly 
...not the view held by those close to the Fulirer. They had noted the success 
with which the s wift use of force had met in the occupation of the Rhineland 
and in Austria. In their view it was sim.ply a question of removing Czecho- 
slovakia from the map of Europe : the German parts of Bohemia would go 
to the Reich and Teschen to^ Poland.- Slovakia would be attached to Hungary 
with some degree of autonomy. The Czechs would constitute a smalf State 
which would necessarily be in the German orbit. He must repeat that he 
thought' we should be confronted. with some such situation in the near future. 
It 'would be dangerous not to reflect on this situation in advance, before a 
further violation of treaties on the part of Germany. 

On this hypothesis what line would the French Government adopt? 
M. Daladier had explained that France would scrupulously respect her 
obligations, which were contained in the 1935 treaty. France must respect 
her signature and Great Britain, whose school-children were taught the 
importance of honouring their promises, would readily understand the atti- 
tude of France. 

Lord Halifax had asked earlier in the conversations how efficacious were 
the measures which the French Government could take to oppose German 
action. Obviously their efficacity would be partly dependent upon the sup- 
port which might be forthcoming from His Majesty's Government. If 
France remained alone, the situation must be uncertain; but if solidarity 
existed between France and Great'. Britain they could ensure the success of 
their views. On any hypothesis such solidarity between the two Governments 
should be reached in advance. Mr. Chamberlain had explained with impres- 
sive arguments the difficulties of drfending Czechoslovakia, But the prolalem 
would remain the same. After we had rtlade our demarche in Prague and after 
the Czechoslovak Government had- agreed to make further concessions, if 
these were rejected and even at this stage there were no solidarity between 
the French and British Governments in support of Czechoslovakia, then he 
was convinced that Germany would be in a position to remove Czecho- 
slovakia from the map of Europe, which was obviously a solution she would 
prefer to the half-way solution which had been mentioned, and which 



Germany would have to accept if the views of the French Government and 
the British Government were completely at one. Therefore^ a joint firm 
attitude, accompanied by the determination not to depart from such an 
/attitude in any circumstances, seemed absolutely necessary under any hypo- 
thesis, whether on the French hypothesis that France was compelled to 
■ respect her obligations and honour her signature, or on the British hypothesis 
/■regarding the probable course of events which Mr. Chamberlain had 
:■ explained. His view was that we could only succeed if we agreed in advance 
upon our policy in the face of German intentions, which were publicly 
announced to every traveller who passed through that country. 

(M. Bonnet left the meeting at 12.30 p.m.) 

Lord Halifax, in reply to M. Bonnet's observations, was sure that the 
British Government agreed with the sentiments expressed by M. Bonnet, as 
to the importance of obtaining, so far as this was possible, such a close under- 
standing of each other's minds as would enable us to act in future with the 
greatest possible degree of solidarity between us. As he saw it, the great 
difference between the two points of view was this: M. Daladier had said, 
and M. Bonnet had suggested the same thing, that the military situation 
was dependent upon the political situation. On the British side, the problem 
was viewed from another angle, and the political situation was considered to 
be dependent upon the military situation. The British Ministers were dis- 
posed to the view that diplomatic efforts were most likely to be useful, and 
that it would be necessary to rely particularly upon these. It would not be 
safe to rely on the use of force, as Mr. Chamberlain had explained. It would 
represent a gamble, and he thought Mr. Chamberlain had been abundantly 
right when he said that this was a course which he thought this country 
would find herself unable to adopt. 

If at this stage we agreed together to make the fullest use of diplomatic 
means, he thought it would certainly be desirable and, indeed, in his view 
essential, for the two Governments to join in making the strongest possible 
representations to the Czechoslovak Government. He would suggest that 
both the French Government and His Majesty's Government should now 
consider whether, if a point were reached at which private information was 
received from Dr, Benes that he might be prepared to consider such and such 
a solution which would go a long way to remove the dangers of the present 
situation, it might not then be possible to approach the German Government 
through diplomatic channels, and say to them that it had occurred to us that 
it might be possible to arrive at an agreement on the Sudeten question on the 
lines of such and such a formula as suggested by Dr. Benes. If the German 
Government would agree, this would then be a basis on which His Majesty's 
Government and the French Government could bring pressure to bear on 
the Czechoslovak Government to accept such a solution. He was not certain 
whether it would, in fact, be prudent to act on such lines, but he thought the 
course he had suggested merited consideration. 

There was, of course, a great deal that we could do in various directions 



with' Tegard' to the countries in Central . Europe and; the Balkans;: bordering, 
upon Czechoslovakia. ; His Majesty’s Government .already had, this .question 
ill minds ^ud they would not be slow to seize any opportunity offered to 
encourage the feelings of -considerable anxiety dn -these, countries .which, 
according to their information, had been generated by recent events in 
Austria, and to reinforce their desire to find means to strengthen themselves; 
ill view of those very events. He thought it should be possible for our two ■ 
countries, not necessarily acting on the same lines since the ways in whieli' 
they might help necessarily varied, to contribute to stabilising , the scales in 
. those, parts of Europe. ■ 

M. Daladier fully understood and, in fact, shared the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Chamberlain in condemning war. For his part, he was convinced 
that we ought all to endeavour to avoid war, which we condemned as some- 
thing monstrous. He had gone through the last war for four years as a 
combatant, and had served as an infantryman from the Somme to Alsace. 
He had seen the destruction of the ten richest provinces of his country. He 
had seen his best friends killed around him, and after such an experience one’s 
only thought could be to do everything possible to avoid a repetition of such 
atrocities. Consequently, he could not allow it to be supposed that he was in 
favour of a preventive war, the very idea of which he regarded as criminal. 

But he was in a position in which he had to meet obligations which were of 
a purely defensive character, and respect the terms of a treaty which menaced 
no one, and which only protected an independent people against unprovoked 
aggression. This was the situation as regards Czechoslovakia, and the rela- 
tions between France and Czechoslovakia. The problem was how to avoid 
war. He could not help thinking that if the common policy of France and 
Great Britain was inspired by sentiments of weakness, if we submitted on 
every occasion before violent measures and the use of force, the only result 
would be to pi'ecipitate renewed violence and ensure further success for the 
use of forceful methods. If, on the other hand, our general policy, however 
wise and pacific, were also inspired by firmness, and this were generally 
known and appreciated, then he thought a European war might be avoided. 
Otherwise we should only be advancing towards the troubles we feared. He 
thought that the policy we had advocated could only have fortunate results 
throughout Europe, and especially at Berlin. Mr. Chamberlain had sug- 
gested that this was a policy of bluff. M. Daladier did not intend any bluff. 
German policy, on the other hand, was one of bluff, or had certainly been 
so in the past. When Herr Hitler had ordered the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, this policy had been opposed by the German Higher Command, 
who feared its possible consequences. He had himself been informed by two 
German generals that they had given their advice against this operation, but 
Herr Hitler had bluffed and had reoccupied the Rhineland. He had used 
this method and had succeeded. Was there any reason why he should cease 
to use such methods if we left him an open road and so ensured his success? 
As regards the suggestion of encirclement, he did not himself believe that ' 
Germany was really worried about encirclement. After ail, who was, 



encircling Germany? In the west she had reoccupied the Rhineland. She 
had recently occupied Austria. She had forged the Rome-Berlin axis and 
established satisfactory relations with Poland. She was now considering the 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, and if she succeeded in this, she would 
then set about realising the dream of William II of a Mitteleuropa under 
German dominance. Where was there any question of encirclement in this? 
He could only see in all this a very disturbing manifestation of the dynamic 
force of modern Germany. We were at present stiU able to place obstacles 
in her path, but if we failed to do so now, we should then, in his view, make 
a European war inevitable in the near future, and he was afraid that we 
should certainly not win such a war, for once Germany had at her disposal 
all the resources of Central and Eastern Europe, how could any effective 
military resistance be opposed to her? In such conditions the German Empire 
would be inevitably stronger than that of Napoleon. 

It had been suggested that efforts should be made to induce the Govern- 
ment at Prague to make further concessions to the Sudeten Germans. He 
agreed to such a course, but if the result of such representations would only 
be that after such concessions had been offered the road would be open to 
Germany, who would be given a free hand to act as she wished, then we 
should only have precipitated a catastrophe instead of preventing it. He 
regretted that he must say that the French Government could not agree that 
German policy should be allowed to continue to develop freely. It was his 
belief that, if no warning were given to the effect that justice and the public 
law of Europe must be respected and German policy continued to develop 
on its present lines, we should soon be faced with even greater dangers. He 
feared that time was not on our side, but rather against us, if we allowed 
Germany to achieve a new success every month or every quarter, increasing 
her material strength and her political influence with every successful advance. 
If this continued, countries which were now hesitating would feel compelled 
to submit to the hegemony of Germany and then, as we had been warned in 
‘ MeinKampf ’, Germany would turn to the west. Hefeared that, if the opposite 
thesis to that which he had summarised was approved, if there were no signs 
of a determined policy and a common agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government, we should then have decided the 
fate of Europe, and he could only regard the future with the greatest pessimism. 

(The meeting was adjourned at I p.m.) 

FOURTH MEETING, Aprfl 29, 2.45 p.m. 

7. Staff Conversations [continued) 

Mr. Chamberlain said that before returning to the subject under discussion 
at the morning’s meeting, there was one matter which he would like to men- 
tion. He had had an opportunity during luncheon of exchanging a few words 
with M. Daladier regarding naval conversations. He had gathered that his 
French friends attached more importance to this question than he had 
hitherto appreciated. He had already explained that any objections on his 
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part, were based on ■expediency, and. not on' principle,.^ and, if .the, 'present 
position was that the French Ministers would find it more, agreeable to arrive 
at some niore positive conclusion than had been agreed at yesterday’s meet- 
ing, he would be prepared to accept what M, Bonnet had proposed, namely, 
that both Governments were agreed in principle to naval conversations being 
held, but that these should only be taken up as soon as opportunity offered. 
For example, he would suggest after Herr Hitler’S' visit to Rome. 

M. Daladier expressed himself in agreement with this suggestion, which 
■ corresponded with the viewS' of the French Ministers. 

4. Czechoslovakia (con^mu^d) 

Lord Halifax said that both sides had had an opportunity of considering 
further what had passed at this morning’s meeting. He thought that a good 
deal of what had been said, both by M. Bonnet towards the end of the 
morning’s meeting and by M, Daladier at an earlier stage, did involve the 
suggestion that at some point or other His Majesty’s Government should 
combine any advice which, in conjunction with the French Government, 
they might give to Dr. Benes, with a guarantee to Dr. Benes that if he accepted 
our advice and acted upon it, he could then count upon full British support 
if the German Government rejected his proposals and Czechoslovakia were 
a victim of German aggression. He was fully sensible of the force of what 
M. Daladier had said in the morning regarding the importance of doing 
everything we could to check Germany in her process of absorption, and to 
prevent the establishment of a German hegemony in Europe as a result of 
the absorption of one unit after another. He fully realised the exact implica- 
tions of what M. Daladier had said, but he could only remind him that for 
the reasons already given by Mr. Chamberlain it was impossible for His 
Majesty’s Government to contemplate going any further in the way of com- 
mitments than had been indicated in the Prime Minister’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the 24th March. A further consideration which had 
not been mentioned, but which would no doubt be present in the minds of 
the French Ministers, was that whatever might be the attitude of this country 
— and it was at present as the Prime Minister had described it— His Majesty’s 
Government also had to take into account the attitude of the Dominions on 
a question of this kind in which they might well become involved as a conse- 
quence of whatever decision was taken now. He could, therefore, only repeat 
the statement made by Mr. Chamberlain at the morning meeting regarding 
the imposribility of making any further commitments. 

This being the case, they had been asking themselves what further help 
they were in a position to give with a view to relieving the common anxieties 
felt by the French Government and also by His Majesty’s Government. 
From their point of view they had re-examined the possibility, which had 
already been, suggested, of making some approach both to Prague and also 
to Berlin. When discussing at the morning session the question of approach- 
ing Prague, M. Daladier had said, very properly, that it was not only a 
question of Prague, and that it was not less important also to take steps else- 


where. It was therefore for consideration whether a useful purpose might :'be ' 
. served if we also made an approach, to Berlin^ and what character such an.,,' 
approach' should take if it were decided upon. ■ It was possible that the ■ 
German Government might take the line that the Sudeten ■ question was 
their ■ concern and not . the concern of His Majesty’s Government or of the 
French Government. We should, however, then be able' to reply that Field- ' 
Marshal Goring had given His Majesty’s Government certain assurances in 
respect of Czechoslovakia after the German absorption of Austria. Although 
it was true that Great Britain was not directly interested in the lot of the 
Sudeten Germans, she, was closely interested in the peace' of Europe, and it 
could be pointed out to the German Government that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made it plain to them that if the problems of Czechoslovakia were' 
handled' unwisely, this might lead, to' a European war. 

The British Ministers had been .wondering whether it would be wise' to 
make an approach to , Berlin in some such .sense; and, ' if it were considered 
wise to act on these lines, which of two alternative courses should be adopted. 
The first alternative would be to approach Dr, Benes in the first place, and 
find out from him the utmost concessions which he was prepared to make. 
An approach could then be made to Berlin, in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would inform the German Government of the measures which they 
thought Dr. Benes might be willing to take if he were satisfied that on such 
lines a settlement could be reached which might be expected to endure. 
They would then be able to judge from the reactions to this approach what 
were the real intentions of Germany. Alternatively, it might be considered 
better to approach Berlin in the first place and say to the German Govern- 
ment that they had on many occasions represented that the treatment of the 
Sudeten Germans by the Czechoslovak Government was a matter of the 
gravest anxiety for them. We could say that we were also concerned over 
this problem in so far as we wished to see it handled in such a way as would 
not involve the possibility of war. We could ask the German Government 
to suggest what they considered to be the best means of relieving these 
anxieties, and of remedying what they alleged to be maltreatment of their 
people in Czechoslovakia. He had a feeling that German claims were rather 
like mushrooms, in that they grew in the dark, and if we could succeed in 
bringing them into the open, though there might be dangers and disad- 
vantages in so doing, we should at least know where we were; and we should 
know what claims were really being made, and be on firmer ground on which 
to decide what action should be taken. If some such methods were considered 
useful, His Majesty’s Government might go on to suggest to the German 
Government that they should look at the position in the following light. It 
was possible that if His Majesty’s Government could persuade Dr. Benes to 
move so far in the direction of further concessions, the German Government 
might obtain 6o per cent, or 70 per cent, of their complete demands by pacific 
methods. If, however, they rejected such a compromise and insisted on the 
full ICO per cent, of their demands, then" there was the gravest risk that they 
could only achieve their object by war, and in that event the position of the 
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BritisE , Govemment, had .'been quite- clearly defined 'for all to,, read' -by tlie,: 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the 24th March. He felt that , 
something on the above lines offered the best solution, and, in fact,.' the only 
, compromise, between M. Daladier’s very natural request for a firm, British; 
commitment, which it was, however, quite impossible for His Majesty’s' 
Government to give, and the attitude of His Majesty’s Government having, 
regard to public. opinion in this country and in other parts of the Empire. '' 

M. Bonnet said that there was one question he wished to ask. If we 
accepted as a hypothesis that such a demarche wem made in Prague and that 
the Czechoslovak Government agreed to offer further concessions, at that 
moment and under those particular circumstances would the British Govern- 
ment then be prepared to affirm its solidarity with the French Government 
with a view to the maintenance of a settlement on the lines agreed upon with 
Dr. Benes? He felt it was essential that when such a point had been reached 
w^e should no longer remain in the present state of uncertainty. 

Lord Halifax said that, if he had rightly understood M. Bonnet, the latter 
had asked whether, after Dr. Benes had informed His Majesty’s Government 
of the concessions which lie was prepared to make, and the latter had found 
them reasonable, His Majesty’s Government would then be prepared, in the 
event of the rejection of these concessions by Germany and of a German 
attack on Czechoslovakia to accept an obligation to defend CzechosIovaki.a 
against the results of such German aggression. If this was M. Bonnet’s 
question, he could only answer that, for the reasons already given, it would 
be impossible to accept such a commitment. 

He thought, however, that it was perhaps worth mentioning at this stage 
that in the view of His Majesty’s Government it would be going a long way 
if, as he had suggested, we were to repeat direct to Plerr Hitler the words 
which Mr. Chamberlain had already pronounced in the House of Commons 
regarding the attitude of this country in certain eventualities. He felt there 
was a great difference between repeating such words direct to the German 
Government and so giving it a particular application, and pronouncing them 
in the House of Commons primarily for our own people, even if the German 
Government naturally knew of them. 

M. Daladier wished to recall exactly what the position of the French 
Government was, and to make certain eoncrete proposals. They considered 
that solidarity should be established between France and Great Britain and 
any other countries which were ready to join them, and we should then 
pursue a policy aimed at reconciliation in Czechoslovakia, It was, of course, 
legitimate— as, -the Prime -Minister and Lord Halifax had suggested — first to 
inform ourselves and find out how far Dr. Benes’s proposals were calculated 
to bring about a degree of appeasement desked on both sides in Czecho- 
slovakia. If, however, the Czechoslovak Government were ready to make 
concessions on a reasonable scale, then he felt it was essential, as a minimum, 
to obtain assurances from Berlin that Germany would not resort to arms with 
a view to solving this question. She might be reminded of Field-Marshal 
Goring’s assurances to the British Ambassador in Berlin that Germany had 



no intention of resorting to force in this connexion. He did not think there 
was anything in such an approach of a nature to arouse German suscepti- 
bilities. But it should be clearly realised that if, after mch' demarches had been 
made 'at Berlin and Prague, and in spite of the assurances ■ given by Field- 
Marshal Goring, which he would probably be prepared , to renew, Germany 
nevertheless resorted to force to settle the Sudeten question, then the British- 
; and French' Governments would have to draw the obvious conclusions. He 
'■ had framed concrete suggestions on these lines with a view, as Lord Halifax 
had suggested, to preventing the German mushroom growing too rapidly. 
There was nothing in what he had suggested to offend any Government, 
particularly the German Government, if their policy was loyal and sincere 
and they really wished to maintain the peace of Europe. He suggested that 
it might be possible to agree on action on these lines, and he added that the 
suggestions already put forward by Lord Halifax were in many respects 
calculated to give satisfaction to the French Government, 

Mr, Chamberlain realised that there was naturally some difiSculty in 
reaching agreement on this question, but he was not quite clear as to the 
precise form of the demarche suggested by M. Daladier. If he had understood 
him aright, he had seemed to commit both the British and French Govern- 
ments to a particular Czechoslovak plan of concessions which might not 
prove acceptable to the German Government. If we were then to ask the 
German Government for an assurance that they would not resort to force, 
it was doubtful whether we should get such an assurance in the form we 
required. Supposing, however, that the German Government did, for the 
time being, accept the Czechoslovak proposals, although they did not think 
that they were in every way satisfactory, it would be only too easy for them 
at a later stage to stir up disturbances in the Sudeten areas and then inter- 
vene, saying, as they had done in the case of Austria, that they had no inten- 
tion of using force, but had been compelled to take action in order to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed. He was therefore a little uncomfortable of [m*] accept- 
ing M. Daladier’s proposal at tliis stage without trying to obtain first from 
Germany some indication of what the German Government would be 
prepared to accept. If therefore an approach to the German Government 
by His Majesty’s Government was desired by the French Government, His 
Majesty’s Government would prefer to make such an approach simultaneously 
with their representations at Prague. His Majesty’s Government would then 
be in a position to say that they, for their part, were doing their best to bring 
about a peaceful solution by representing to Dr. Benes the necessity of his 
contributing to such a solution. The British Government could then add 
that it took two to reach an agreement and ask the German Government 
what their position was. We would be able to suggest to them that, in view 
of the representations we had made in Prague, there was no need for Germany 
to take any hasty action, and we should then try to ascertain from the German 
Government what was their idea of a peaceful settlement. The answer of the 
German Government might be that they required what Herr Henlein had 
demanded in his Karlsbad speech. We might then suggest that in our view 



certain ' of these demands might : be obtained, ' but that we regarded, other, 
demands as being unreasonable. If then the German Government refused' 
to move from their position. His Majesty’s Government could then say that 
they had done their' best, and if, in spite of the representations they had made 
to the' German Government, the latter nevertheless' insisted : on having 
' recourse to force, they must realise what the dangers were. It must be clear 
to them that the French Government were bound by their treaty obligations 
to support, Czechoslovakia, and the German Government must realise that 
His Majesty’s Government had not said that they would alsO'^ come in, too. ' 
At this point a communication would be made to the German Government 
on the lines of the speech he had made in the House of Commons on the 24th 
March, 1938. He would like to know whether his French friends would 
regard the course of action he had just outlined as a possible line of approach, 
M. Daladier said he would like to examine this suggestion rather more closely 
with his colleagues of the French delegation, but at first sight it seemed to 
him to mark a rapprochement between the British and French views. It was 
clear to him that there was no difference of view as regards our general ideas 
and the objects we both had in mind. The differences had only arisen in 
regard to the means by which these objects could be achieved. These 
differences arose from the difference in the circumstances of the two countries. 

(The meeting was then adjourned for a few minutes.) * 

On the resumption of the conversations, M. Bonnet said that, in order to 
avoid confusion, he had recapitulated in a short note his understanding of the 
proposals which the Prime Minister had put forward. 

The conclusion reached, after some discussion, was that both Govern- 
ments were agreed that there should be a demarche by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment alone in Berlin. They would explain to the German Government that 
they were doing their best to find a peaceful solution of the Sudeten difficulty 
and had asked Dr. Benes to make his contribution, but it took two to reach 
an agreement, and they therefore wished to know what was the position of 
the German Government. They wished to impress on the German Govern- 
ment that, in the meantime, and in view of their intervention at Prague, 
there was no need, nor indeed any reason, for action on the part of the 
German Government. Simultaneously, a demarche would be made at Prague 
by both the French and the British Governments to secure the maximum 
concessions from. Dr. Benes. If, however, a peaceful solution were not 
reached by this means, His Majesty’s Government would then say to the 
German Government that they had done everything they could; if, in spite 
of this, the German Government intended to resort to force, they would be 
doing so in full knowledge of the dangers of which they were aware, namely, 
that France would be compelled to inter\^ene by virtue of her obligations, 
and that His Majesty’s Government could not guarantee that they would 

^ Tke word ‘also’ is pencilled through on the copy of the text from which this document 
is printed. It is likely that owing to an error in transcription the word *not’ has been omitted 
from the text. 



not do the same. In this connexion His Majesty's' '.Government would' 
nse' of the phrases used, by Mr. Chamberlain in, his speech in the' House of 
Commons on ' the 24th March, 1938. 

5. The' Problem OF Central Europe, with Special Reference to the 
' Possibility OF Egonomig Assistance to Czechoslovakia, Roumania 

■ ANU Yugoslavia. 

M. Daladier said he had already informed Mr. Chamberlain that, so far 
as Czechoslovakia was concerned, the French Government were prepared to 
grant. ..her the important economic , advantages which they had previously, 
granted to Austria as regards the system' of exports and the exchange of goods. 
So far as Roumania and .Yugoslavia were concerned, and these considerations . 
would apply also to Czechoslovakia, he 'considered that it was certainly the 
case that if thC' Western Powers could give any assistance of an, economic 
nature this would help towards European ■ appeasement. These questions, ', 
however, were very complex and difficult, and if they , were to be examined 
properly, it would be necessary to go into great detail. He would therefore 
suggest that this meeting should agree upon the principle of according such 
assistance as might be possible, but should confide to experts, appointed by 
the two Governments, the task of recommending what practical steps could 
be taken to grant economic assistance to these Central European States. 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that this question had been examined on 
the British side, and their examination had shown that there were very great 
difficulties in the way, into which he need not, however, enter at this meeting. 
He agreed that both the French and British Governments should do all they 
could to increase their trade with the countries of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. He was therefore prepared to fall in with M. Daladier's proposal 
that this matter should be further discussed in detail by experts, by whom he 
supposed the commercial attaches were meant. 

The French Ministers agreed. 

6. Anglo-German Relations 

Lord Halifax said he would not have a great deal to say on this question. 
The French Government were aware how matters stood up to the time of 
the interview between the British Ambassador in Berlin and Herr Hitler on 
the 3rd March, 1938. At that interview, as we had already informed the 
French Government, we had instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador to take 
soundings from Herr Hitler on the colonial question. Flerr Flitler had 
promised to send a written answer in due course, and we were awaiting that 
answer. Meanwhile^ Sir N. Henderson had been instructed that he should 
not himself reopen conversations at present, and there seemed, indeed, to be 
very little scope at present for reopening them. But he had said to Sir N. 
Henderson that he did not wish the door to be closed in case opportunity 
offered, and we could take advantage of the door being still open. At to-day's 
conversations they had envisaged one particular direction in which His 
Majesty’s Government might have to enter into discussions with the German 
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Government, ^ If discussions went .well m this connexion they might well, be 
made more general in character with a view to arriving at a detente. In that 
case we should, of course, inform the French Government of the position and 
secure their assent to whatever we considered it would be wise to do so in 
such circumstances. But for the moment he had nothing concrete to propose. 

The French Ministers declared themselves in agreement. 

7. Staff Conversations [continued) 

Lord Halifax said that the French Ministers would remember that he had 
communicated to them at the first day’s meeting a copy of a telegram 
(Annex III) which he had intended to send to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Rome instructing them to make a communication to the German 
and Italian Governments on the question of staff conversations. He had 
thought this question over again, and he understood that some doubts had 
been expressed informally on the French side regarding the expediency of 
such action. He had been impressed by this view, and he had decided not 
to send the proposed telegram to Berlin or Rome. He thought it would be 
easier if, in the normal way of business, he asked the Italian Ambassador and 
the German Charge d’ Affaires to call at the Foreign Office to inform him 
that, in vie w of certain wild reports which had appeared in the press, he would 
like to say that, so far as staff conversations were concerned, it had been 
agreed to continue these conversations on the same basis as had been laid 
down in the agreement of March 1936. He would add that there need 
therefore be no cause for anxiety. 

The French Ministers expressed their agreement. 

Communique 

The French and British Ministers agreed on the terms of the final com- 
munique to be issued to the press (Annex VI). 

The proceedings were then closed at 4.45 p.m. 

ANNEX I 

Anglo-French Conversations: AcxENDa 

1. Anglo-Italian (Franco-Italian) relations. 

2. Procedure at Geneva in regard to item on Council agenda relating to 

existing situation in Abyssinia. 

3. Spain. 

4. Czechoslovakia. 

5. The problem of Central Europe with special reference to the possibility 

of economic assistance to Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia. 

6. Future relations with Germany.; , 

7. The contacts between Rritishmnd:' French, air staffs. 

8. The purchase, perhaps on a joint basis, of supplies such as food-stuffs 

and petrol in time of war. 

9., Swiss neutrality.;,:':;.' 

;yYo.^',;Th^^^ 
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ANNEX II 

Draft Resolution WITH REGARD TO Abyssinia^ 

ANNEX III 
Draft Telegram 

Lord Halifax to His Majesty s Representatives at Berlin and Rome 
(No. ' .) April , igsS 

You should make immediately an oral communication in the following 

■ sense to. the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

■ : 'In' the conversations now proceeding Mth French Ministers^ we have 
decided to arrange with the French Government for contacts between Air 
Staffs. These contacts will be a continuation of those established after the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, as laid down and published in the Text of 
Proposals of the xgth March, 1936. 

On that occasion they were defined as being directed towards making 
further arrangements as regards the technical conditions in which our 
Locarno obligations should be carried out in case of unprovoked aggression. 
It was further laid down in the Notes exchanged and published on the ist 
April, 1936, that they could not give rise to any political undertaking nor 
to any obligations regarding the organisation of national defence. 

We are anxious that the German (Italian) Government should not mis- 
understand the character and object of the present decision, and His Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, wish to take this early opportunity of informing the 
German (Italian) Government that it does not represent any fresh departure 
or involve any new commitment on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 
It is merely the continuance of an arrangement already well-known to the 
German (Italian) Government, and there is no intention to extend the scope 
of the contacts contemplated beyond the limits laid down and published in 
March and April 1936. 

A similar communication is beingmade to the Italian (German) Government. 

(Repeated to Paris.) 

ANNEX IV 
First Press Communique 

[Not printed] 

ANNEX V 
Swiss Neutrality 
Tentative Draft of a Council Resolution^ 

[Not printed] 

7 See p. 199, note 3. 

® The Ministers agreed on a draft resolution to be placed before the Council of the 
League of Nations whereby the Council would recognize the unconditional neutrality of 
Switzerland as compatible with her membership of the League, on the understanding that 
Switzerland would not, by reason of her special position, seek to place obstacles in the way 
of collective measures which the members of the League might in future agree to take in 
pursuance of their obligations under the Covenant. 
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ANNEX VI 
Final Communique 
[Not printed] 

No. 165 

Viscount Halifax to Sir J\f. Henderson {Berlin) 
Mo. 685 {C 3737 fsf 7] 


FOREIGN OFFICE^ 1355 5 

i 

I asked the counsellor of the German Embassy to call on me this after- i 

noon immediately after the conclusion of our conversations with the French 
Ministers, I told him that I had asked him to do so as I wished to lose no 
time in giving him, for the information of the German Government, precise 
information in regard to one subject which had been discussed with the 
French representatives and to which there had been a great deal of un- 
authorised and rather misleading reference in the press. This was the 
question of staff conversations between ourselves and France. I wished Dr. 

Theodor Kordt to inform his Government that we had agreed with the 
: French Government that the technical staff conversations which had been 

first entered upon in 1936, and the fact of which had been made public at 
that time, should be continued. There was nothing new in the decision, 
except the decision to continue them, and that decision represented no 
change of policy on the part of His Majesty’s Government, who had assumed 
no further obligations or commitments. I told the counsellor that His 
Majesty’s Government were as anxious as they had always been to use their 


best endeavours for the promotion of better international feeling, and that 
this was evidently quite impossible unless we were able, while, as I hoped, 
reaching better understanding ourselves with Germany, to facilitate a similar 
> rapprochement between Germany and France. It was not necessary for me 

to remind Dr. Kordt how vitally this depended on the removal of French 
anxieties, and this had accordingly been one of the principal considerations 
in our mind in agreeing to continue the process that had been begun three 
years ago. Dr. Kordt thanked me and said that he would transmit what I 
had said to the German Government. 

■ I am, &c. 

Halifax , 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton {Prague) 

Mo. 13710373811941118] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 

i , Sir, 

: ' ‘ ' The Czechoslovak Minister called on me this afternoon at his request and I ’ 
had a long talk with him. I began by telHiig him what had passed in the course 
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of our conversations with the French Ministers as to the action which we had 

■ decided to, tahe. I said that we had decided with the French that we would 

' both make representations at Prague, and that His Majesty’s Government 

■ would take an early opportunity of an approach also to Berlin. As regards 
the representations at Prague, we should, I had no doubt, make it clear that 
in our view, if a settlement of this question was to be reached, the Czecho- 
slovak Government would have to be prepared to go a very long way. In 
xegard to the approach to Berlin, it was in our mind to protect ourselves 
against a German rejoinder to the effect that we really had no call to interest 
ourselves in what was after all a family matter, by saying that we had been 
the recipients of emphatic assurances from Field-Marshal Goring at the time 
of the Austrian ‘Anschluss’, and that we were very directly interested in the 
treatment of a question that might mean a European war for the reasons 
explained by the Prime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons on 
the 24th March. 

2. If, consequently, the German Government did not so reply as to make a 
further exchange of views impossible, we should propose to say to them that 
we were using our good offices in Prague to promote a settlement, but that 
our task would be greatly facilitated if the German Government were able 
to indicate to us as precisely as possible what measures, in their view, were 
necessary to meet the alleged grievances of their fellow-Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

3. If we succeeded in getting a response to this enquiry, the situation might 
so develop as to lead up to a point where we might say to the Germans, after 
discussion with the Czechoslovak Government, that it would appear possible 
for the Germans to achieve 60 per cent, or 70 per cent, of their purpose by 
friendly negotiation, but that, if they insisted on the full 100 per cent, of their 
hypothetical demands, it would probably mean war, into which it was impos- 
sible to say who might not be drawn. 

4. I went on to tell M. Masaryk that, in our discussions with the French 
Ministers, some difference of approach had at first been evident, in that 
M. Daladier had spoken from the text that the military position really in the 
French view depended upon the political, whereas in the British view the 
political problem was inevitably largely dependent on, and governed by, 
the military. In regard to the military problem, I felt bound to tell M, 
Masaryk that the careful examination which we had given to it did lead to 
very disturbing conclusions. As I understood it, the ‘Anschluss’ with Austria 
had largely turned the Czechoslovak defensive position; Russia’s support 
was of uncertain value; Poland was in none too friendly mood. Moreovei', 
however willing and anxious the French were to honour their treaty com- 
mitments and even if Great Britain were drawn into any war that might 
emerge, it seemed clear to us that, judged purely from the military aspect, 
it was a physical impossibility for any of Czechoslovakia’s friends to prevent 
the country being overrun by Germany, should Germany decide to do so. 
The restoration of Czechoslovakia would accordingly have to await the issue 
of a victorious war with Germany and, even when that point had been 
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reached^ it ' wa : I supposed,' doubtful ^ whether, in fact, the Czechoslovak' 
StatC' would, be re-created in its .present- form..' I said that, in stating this 
.side, of the problem thus frankly, it would be necessary for .me to. point out 
that, we had no intention of so stating- it in quarters that were unfriendly 'to 
Czechoslovakia, though they might be expected to have given consideration 
to the problem in this sense as we had ourselves: but the conclusion from that 
part of the argument in my own mind was to convince' me . of the extreme - 
importance of using every diplomatic resource and making every effort to 
prevent the question issuing in the shape of w'ar. 

5. The French Ministers had repeatedly asked us whether, in the event of 
Dr. Benes being prepared to go a very long way to reach a settlement, we 
would be prepared to agree that the situation to which his concessions had 
led him would then be guaranteed by this country. To this we had felt bound 
to reply that we could in no way enlarge upon the pronouncement of policy 
made by the Prime Minister on the 24th March last 

6. M. Masaryk replied that he was grateful to me for speaking thus 
frankly and that nothing that I had said in any way surprised or grieved him. 
The President was prepared to go a very long way indeed. He did not exclude 
some solution on the lines of Swiss autonomy, but it would take time to 
educate the Cabinet and public opinion. He thought that any concessions 
granted to the Sudetendeutschen should also be extended to the Polish and 
Hungarian minorities. M. Masaryk told me that his father had never wished 
to have the Sudetendeutschen in the Czechoslovak State, but they had been 
Torced upon him by Lloyd George’. In reply to a question, he somewhat 
surprised me by saying that, if this kind of solution were adopted for the 
Sudetendeutschen and if, in consequence, this meant that one day the 
German minority was detached from the Czechoslovak State and joined 
the German Reich, he did not think that this would necessarily involve the 
same process being followed in respect of the Polish and Hungarian minorities. 

7. M. Masaryk made a brief reference to the foreign policy of his country, 
and said that they would feel great difficulty about ‘abandoning their friends’ 
at German instance. I assured him that I readily appreciated the position of 
his Government in this regard. 

8. At some point in our conversation the Minister said that his Govern- 
ment would in no way resent our making whatever representations we 
thought right, even if this went further than his Government had hitherto 
been prepared to go, and that they would naturally infinitely prefer these 
to be made by ourselves and the French [? rather] than by the Germans. He 
did not anticipate himself any military coup in the near future, though you 
could naturally never predict what unforeseen incidents might evoke. He 
suspected that economic pressure was the more likely form of pressure if any 
was to be exercised. 

g. I finally asked M. Masaryk whether, in the event of our feeling it to be 
desirable, he would feel embarrassed if, before making our representations at 
Prague, we were to consult him informally as to the form in which these 
might be cast. He assured me that his services were constantly at our 
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disposal and he thought that he was as close to the confidence of Dr. Benes 
as, anyone. ■ 

I am, &c. 

Halifax' 


No. 167 

Sir M. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received May f) 

Mo. lyo Telegraphic [<7 

BERLINj.i^FJ, 1555 

Though I have hitherto, for obvious reasons, not attempted to sound the 
German authorities on the subject, I estimate that article quoted in my 
telegram No. 168^ in fact represents fairly accurately the attitude which 
would be adopted by the German Government towards any offer of mediation 
on the part of British or French Governments in the matter of the Sudeten 
Deutsch. 

I lunched yesterday with the French and United States Ambassadors both 
of whom entirely shared the views which I have constantly expressed as to 
the necessity of federalism for Czechoslovakia. The former asked my opinion 
as to whether the German Government would be willing to accept our good 
offices. My reply was, that put in that form, 'definitely noth 

I have no reason whatsoever to doubt, nor have we indeed any justifica- 
tion to believe, that Herr Hitler’s reply would be other than that in the 
second sentence of paragraph 8 of my despatch No. 324^ of April ist. So 
far as I know Herr Hitler himself has hitherto consistently informed Herr 
Henlein that his party must negotiate direct with Prague. He will persist in 
this course, partly for safety’s sake since it leaves his hands free to act when 
it suits him and partly to obviate justification of open interference on behalf 
of the Czechs. The utmost which in my opinion we could hope to obtain 
from the German Government would be for them to declare themselves 
willing to give good advice to Henlein in return for our good advice at 
Prague. Even so this would depend on the nature of the latter which must 
now be on the basis of the Carlsbad programme. (In this respect I fear that 
M. Benes has already committed a serious tactical error in not announcing, 
in advance of the Carlsbad speech, his intention in principle of reorganising 
the State on basis of federation instead of on that of minorities.) 

I realize that it would be difficult for His Majesty’s Government to put 
pressure, on M. Benes to accept federation or autonomies unless we can assure 
him that any arrangement on that basis has the prospect of acceptance by 
Germany or of permanency. I have little confidence that it will have such a' 
permanent prospect. It is much more probable that in the end the Sudeten 
will vote themselves out of all union with Prague and into the German Reich. 

^ Not printed. This telegram quoted an article in the ‘National Zeitnng’ of May i 
denying that the Sudeten question would be a subject of Anglo-German negotiations. 

^ No. 121. 
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Moreover I anticipate that Herr' Hitler will rnake some 'conditions as to the 
eventual principle of self-determination.' Nevertheless the Sudetens , have, 
rights equal with the Czechs and such a- course constitutes^ in my opinion^ 
not only the sole hope for a peaceful solution on a moral basis but also the 
■sole hope in the end of maintaining .the other Czech frontiers .more or less 
intact. The past has probably got to be sacrificed if anything, in the long 
run, is to be preserved. 

Repeated to Prague. . 


No, 168 

Sir M. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 3) 

No. lyi Telegraphic [C 373211341 jiS] 

mwLm^ 'May 2^ 1338 

Herr .Hitler leaves for Rome tonight. I cannot foretell what, agreements if 
any will come out of the visit but it is. safe to assume that the Germans will 
endeavour to obtain Italian guarantee at least' of benevolent neutrality in 
, .the event of conflict .arising out of 'Sudeten crisis. Germany may well ask ■ 
in the first instance for definite Italian cooperation of submarines in the event 
'.. of Russian participation. 

: , On the other hand Signor Mussolini’s good offices in Sudeten question 
.might be of great value. 

.Repe.ated to Rome. . . 

■■'''■ ■ No, 169 

, Viscount Half ax to Sir N.' Henderson, (Berlin) 

No. 632 IC 3781 1 1341 1 18] 

,'. FOREIGN OFFICE, 1555 

■■Sir,.' ■' ■ ■ . .. 

The German^; Ambassador^ called 'to see me this afternoon on tald.ng up his 
. ■ a.ppointment . .■ H.e began, by telling .me that .'he ' had seen Herr , von ;'Ribbentrop 
. at a party at the British. Embassy 'in Berlin the night before he left Germany, ■ 
and that Herr'' von Ribbentrop had charged him to thank me for having given 
the information about, the Anglo-French staff conversations that I had given 
, on Friday last to the 'counsellor of the German Embassy. Herr von Ribben- 
trop had appreciated the fact that this had been done. Towards the end of 
our conversation the Ambassador reverted to this subject and gave me the 
opportunity of repeating in other words what I had said last week, and of 
assuring him that such contacts as we had in these matters with the French , 
were not directed against anybody else, and that I regarded both our close 
relations with the French and our new agreement with Italy, valuable as 
they were in themselves, as contributions to the greater whole that we 
desired to see established in the shape of better international feeling all round, 

^ Dr. von Dirksen. 
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' 2. I then said to the Ambassador thatj as he might have noticed from the' 
' press communique, we had given a good deal of thought also to the question 
of Czechoslovakia, and we had decided, after full discussion with the French,, 
to lend all the help we could, wherever it might be thought most useful, in the 
interests of an orderly solution of the problem. I had no reason to doubt that 
: the Government of Czechoslovakia were fully anxious, on their part to make 
reasonable contribution to this end, and I greatly hoped that the German 
Government would be prepared to do the same. To this the Ambassador 
' replied that he did not see that a settlement ought to be impossible, provided 
that the Sudetendeutschen could be treated as equals by the Czechs and not 
subject to injustice. At a later point in our conversation, his Excellency used 
the phrase ^autonomy within the Czechoslovak State’ as being the sort of basis 
on which a solution might be found. I did not think it necessary or appro- 
priate to explore that side of the question with him, but I did say to him that 
I thought it possible, if we really were to endeavour, as I hoped we might, 
to assist in the discovery of a possible solution, that we might feel it proper at 
some stage to make an approach on the subject to the German Government. 
I hoped that, if and when we did so, there would not be any inclination on the 
part of the German Government to adopt the attitude of saying that it was 
not a matter with which we were concerned, and on which, therefore, in 
their view, we had no right to speak. I fully recognised, of course, the special 
interest that the German Government must naturally feel in the lot of men 
of their own race, living adjacent to them acz'oss the frontier in another 
country. But, at the same time, the Czechoslovak problem had much wider 
implications, and it was, of course, impossible for us to be disinterested in any 
issue on which the future of European peace might one day be found to de- 
pend. The Ambassador said that much would depend upon the way in which 
any such idea, if we decided to approach the German Government, were 
presented to them. On one side. Hitler would be disposed to resent anything 
in the nature of interference, while on the other side he might well be dis- 
posed to welcome genuine and sincere assistance in the business of finding a 
friendly solution to the difficulties. I told the Ambassador that I was very 
sensible of what might, as he had indicated, be in the German Chancellor’s 
mind, and I would have it in my own. In any case, whatever we decided 
on, the matter would presumably have to wait until Hitler and those who had 
accompanied him had returned from Rome. 

3. At some point in our conversation his Excellency told me that the 
Germans were very anxious to keep things quiet in Czechoslovakia, and had 
used such influence as they possessed upon the Sudetendeutsche people by 
way of restraint at a time when they had naturally been greatly excited by 
the passage of events in Austria, 

4. The Ambassador struck me as well-disposed and as a person to whom 
one, as acquaintance advanced, would feel it possible to talk with much 
greater freedom than to Herr von Ribbentrop. 
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I am,:&c, 

Halifax 



Viscowti Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 67 Telegraphic [C gSgy jig.}! j 18] 

mmian omiQEy May 4y iggS 

1. At the meetings between British and French Ministers in London on 
April 28 and 29^ (a record of which has been sent to you by bag) it was 
agreed that a. dhnarche should now be made at' Prague in concert by your- ' 
■self and your .French colleague on the- Budeten German question^ and that'.,' 
an approach: should be made to the German Government simultaneously 
or at about the same time by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin acting-alone. 

2. The instructions for your own action are contained in my immediately 
succeeding telegram. , Those of His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin are con- 
tained in my telegrams to Berlin Nos. 138 and 139.^ 

3. It is not necessary that your representations and those of your French 
colleague should be identical in form or content. Indeed I cannot expect^ 
from what the French Ministers said in London, that he will be prepared to 
represent the present military situation in as unfavourable a light as that in 
which I see it. But you should of course concert with him closely before 
acting. It is most desirable that each of you should know what the other is 
going to say, and that you should ensure that, although the two communica- 
tions may not be identical, they shall not be in conflict. 

4. I am instructing His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris to inform the 
French Foreign Minister of the purport of your instructions and to urge him 
to frame the instructions of your French colleague on as nearly similar lines 
as possible. 

5. Your representations should be made orally and to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the first place, but you should take as early an opportunity 
as you conveniently can to repeat them to the Prime Minister and to 
President Benes. ' 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ No. 164. ' ^ Nos.' 172 and 173. ,' 

No. 171'' 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 

No. 68 Telegraphic [C 38gylig4ili8’] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4^ iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

I. The following is the general line of the representation you are to make 
to the Czechoslovak Goveimment and the material which you are authorised 
to use in support of it. I leave you discretion to present the argument in the ' 

* No. 170. 



■terms you -may^^^c most appropriate and to make wHatever selection 

of the material may seem to you most useful. 

2., You should emphasise , the danger of the present situation on the lines 
of paragraphs 3 and 4 of my despatch to Paris No. 727.^ 

, 3. You should make it clear how unfavourable His Majesty’s Government 
consider the present military situation vis-a-vis Germany not only for Czecho- 
slovakia, but also for France and Great Britain in the event of a German 
attack upon Gzechoslovalda in consequence of which France might decide 
■ to support the latter against Germany, and as a further consequence of which 
Great Britain might subsequently become involved. 

4. You will find material for this argument [a) in paragraph 8 of the 

enclosure in my despatch to Paris No. 581 [b) in my telegram to Paris 

No, 95;^ (r) in my observations at the opening of the third meeting with the 
French Ministers on the morning of April 29 and in the Prime Minister’s 
first intervention on this subject at the same meeting. 

5. You may refer to the efficacy of Germany’s economic weapon against 
Czechoslovakia (see my telegram to Paris No. 95). 

6. You should repeat that, to their regret, His Majesty’s Government for 
their part cannot contemplate going any further in the way of commitments 
than was indicated in the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons 
on March 24; and you may, if you think it desirable, repeat what I said in 
my telegram No. 53^ about the danger of giving too broad an interpretation 
to that statement. 

7. It follows from the above, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, 
that the Czechoslovak Government must make a supreme effort to reach a 
settlement with the representatives of the Sudeten German Party in the 
interest of Czechoslovakia’s survival, as well as of European peace, 

8. Negotiations should be pursued at the earliest possible moment. I note 
with regret and apprehension from your telegram No. 102^ that in the view 
of the President of the Council serious negotiations will not be possible till 
after the communal elections, that is to say until June, Such delay seems to 
me to be dangerous. 

9. The negotiations should cover the whole field of the problem, and have 
as their object a comprehensive and lasting settlement. This settlement will, 
we feel, have to be founded upon a broader basis of concession than has been 
hitherto contemplated. 

10. You should say that His Majesty’s Government note with interest 
President Benes’s statement to you, reported in your telegram No. 82,^ that 
he had long held that Czechoslovakia could not be a national state and that 
it was realised by the Czechoslovak Government that his programme meant 
an end of the conception of a national state. This statement seems to show 
that the President is resolved to tackle the problem in a realist spirit, and 
His Majesty’s Government hope that it may be possible to make progress 
starting from the conception of a %tate of nationalities’. 

^ No. 135. 3 ]SJo. Z06. ^ No. 107. ' 5 ]S[o, 139. 6 No, 161. 7 ]\To. 154. 
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■ II* His Majesty^s'. 'Govemment ^ however find it difficult., to' . express an 
opinion on the proposals of the Czechoslovak Government enclosed in your 
'despatch No. 117^ or on the memorandum on the Nationality Policy of the 
Czechoslovak Republic communicated by the Czechoslovak Minister here 
on April 26th (see my despatch No. 187)^ until they can judge , of what I 
might call their Settlement valued or in other words until they know how- 
far Herr Henlein would be prepared to accept them. But 'from the analysis 
and appreciation of Herr Henlein’s Carlsbad speech contained in your tele- 
gram No. 94^° . and from the comments of the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
that speech reported in your telegram No. 95^^ it seems that there is still a 
great gulf between the two parties to be bridged. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment have, therefore., I feel a good way to go yet before they can hope to find 
the basis of a reasonable compromise, nor am I sure that their proposals can 
be described as a very great advance towards that 'state of nationalities'" 
which President Benes appears to have in mind. 

12. It remains to add that if the Czechoslovak Government will keep His 
Majesty’s Government informed of developments, His Majesty’s Government 
will be ready at any appropriate moment and in any appropriate manner to 
use their influence to assist to secure a settlement, and that His Majesty’s 
Government are proposing to make plain to the German Government their 
keen interest in this question and their desire to help to promote a peaceful and 
equitable settlement of it. You should not at the present stage say more than 
this about Sir N. Henderson’s approach to the German Government. But 
you should make it plain that His Majesty’s Government would have little 
hope of any successful intervention in Berlin either in the direction of induc- 
ing patience or achieving ultimate settlement unless the Czechoslovak 
Government show that they are resolved to make a very serious effort. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

® No. 150. ^ Not printed. See No. 160 for the memorandum under reference. 

Not printed, No. 158. 

No. 172 ' . 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

JVo. 138 Telegraphic [C 383711341118] 

FOEEIGN OFFICE, Maj^ 4^ 1338 

1. At the meetings between British and French Ministers in London on 
April 28th and agth^ (a record of which has been sent to you by bag) it was 
agreed that a demarche should now be made at Prague in concert by His 
Majesty’s Minister and the French Minister on the Sudeten German question, 
and that an approach should be made to the German Government simul- 
taneously or at about the same time by Your Excellency acting alone. 

2. The instructions sent to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague are contained ' 
in my telegrams to him Nos. 67 and 68.^ 

* No. 164. ^ Nos. 170 and X71. , 
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3* You should ask to see the Minister'for Foreign. Affairs .as soon' as con-* 
.venient' after his return from Rome and speak to him in the following sense, 
of' the present approach to the German Government is to 
inform them that His Majesty *s Government and the French Government 
are using their influence in Prague to' promote a peaceful and equitable 
settlement of the Sudeten German question; and to express the hope that the 
German Government will be ready to use their influence with the Sudeten 
Germans in the direction of moderation and to work with His Majesty's 
Government in promoting a settlement. 

5'. On such information as His Majesty's Government have in tlieir posses- 
sion, a peaceful settlement ought certainly to be capable of achievement. 
They recall the German Chancellor's remark to you on March 35 reported 
in your telegram No. 70^^ that he was perfectly willing to live in peace and 
amity with Czechoslovakia on condition that the Sudeten obtained full 
equality; and that if Great Britain really desired German friendship^ it was 
indispensable that His Majesty’s Government should make it clear at Prague 
that they would not encourage the Czechoslovak Government in refusing 
proper treatment to nationals of German origin. 

6, So far from encouraging the Czechoslovak Government in this sense. 
His Majesty’s Government are actively engaged in urging that Government 
to go to the limit of concession in an effort to reach a comprehensive and 
lasting agreement with the Sudeten Germans. 

7. His Majesty’s Government would not wish to intervene in any matter 
of exclusively German-Czech relations. They recognise of course that the lot 
of the Sudeten Germans must be a matter of particular interest to Germany, 
but in the present situation it is undeniable that the problems that have been 
raised may affect the peace of Europe. It is the chief concern of His Majesty’s 
Government, as it is doubtless that of the German Government, that peace 
should not be disturbed. That is their justification for raising this matter 
with the German Government, and indeed they feel it their duty to offer 
any assistance that they can give — and they believe that in the present situa- 
tion they are able to assist — towards reaching an equitable solution. 

8. His Majesty’s Government are now using their influence urgently with 
the Czechoslovak Government to bring them to seek without delay a solution 
of the problem on comprehensive lines by direct negotiation with the Sudeten 
Germans. (You should not at the present stage say more than this about the 
character of Mr. Newton’s demarche at Prague.) His Majesty’s Government 
are thus doing their best to bring about a peaceful and equitable solution 
by representing to the Czechoslovak Government the necessity for a contribu- 
tion from their side. But it takes two to make an agreement, and if a settle- 
ment is to be reached, it is to be hoped that Henlein may be prevailed upon 
also to show a spirit of accommodation. 

9, His Majesty’s Government do not stand on punctilio in this matter^ 
and they trust that the German Government will not do so either. The 


3 See preceding volume of this Collection. 
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Sudeten Germans are Czech citizens but the Government of the Reich has 
..undoubtedly a powerful influence upon- the population of German race 
and speech living across the CzechosIovak-Germa,ii frontier. ■ And since the 
question is one that closely 'affects the peace of EuropCj His ■ Majesty’s 
Government .trust tliat^ in view of the action taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at Prague, the German Government will use their influence with 
Henleiii in the direction of moderation. His Majesty’s Government have 
no doubt that the German Government would prefer a peaceful and orderly 
solution of -the. question to any other,, and they are hopeful that the .German. 
Government will u,se all their influence on behalf of such a solution. 

10. In one other way the German Government could, His Majesty’s 
Government believe, assist towards the achievement of a settlement. If 
His Majesty’s Government are to use their influence in Prague, they must 
have some idea of the terms that would be likely from the German point of view 
to form the basis of an agreed settlement. If they encourage the Czecho- 
slovak Government to put forward proposals that do not prove acceptable, 
their effort may be of no avail. If however the German Government could 
indicate the lines of a settlement which in their view would be satisfactory 
to the Sudeten Deutsch, His Majesty’s Government would consider how far 
they could recommend acceptance by the Czechoslovak Government. 

Please see my immediately succeeding telegram.^ 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

4 No. 173. 


No. 173 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JSf. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo, 139 Telegraphic 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 

My immediately preceding telegram. ^ 

1 . I am reluctant to leave the German Government in complete ignorance 
of our views until the Chancellor and his Ministers return from Rome next 
week. I shall be glad therefore if you will seek an early interview'- with Field- 
Marshal Goring and speak to him in the following sense. 

2. You should begin by repeating to him the information I gave to the 
German Charge d’ Affaires about the proposed Anglo-French Staff contacts 
.(see my despatch .No.' 685).^ . 

3. You could go on to say that as regards Czechoslovakia it was agreed 
that both His Majesty’s Government and the French Gov^ernment should 
use their influence at Prague to promote a peaceful and equitable solution 
of the Sudeten German question. His Majesty’s Government are now urging 
the Czechoslovak Government to seek without delay a solution of this 
problem on comprehensive lines by direct negotiation with the Sudeten 

^ No. 172. ^ No. 165. 
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'Germans. His Majesty’s ' Government wish, to inform the German Govern™ 

■ ment of this and to express the hope that the German Government will be 
ready to use their influence to promote a settlement. 

4. You should say that you have instructions to speak to the Minister for 

■ Foreign Affairs accordingly as soon as he is accessible, but that His Majesty’s 
Government think it desirable that the German Government should be made 
aware in general terms without further delay of the action His Majesty’s 
■Government are taking. You would hope to pursue the question in greater 
detail with the Minister for Foreign Affairs on his return. 

5. Unless the reaction of, the field-marshal is plainly unfavourable, you 
may leave the matter there and say no more. If^ however, his reaction should 
be unfavourable and if, for example, he should attempt to contest the right 
of His Majesty’s Government to broach this matter with the German 
Government at all, you should persuasively but firmly rebut such an argu- 
ment and put as much of the case as stated in my immediately preceding 
telegram as may be necessary to make the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment clear. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Warsaw, and Budapest. 

No. 174 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps [Paris) 

JVb. X18 Telegraphic {C 383^1 ig4ili8'\ 

May 4y 2338 

1. My telegrams to Prague Nos. 67 and 68^ contain my instructions to 
His Majesty’s Minister at Prague for his approach to the Czechoslovak 
Government on the Sudeten German question. Please inform the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the general lines of these instructions and urge him to 
frame the instructions for the French Minister .in Prague on the same lines 
or on as nearly similar lines as possible. 

2. You should also inform Minister for Foreign Affairs of the terms of the 
instructions to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin contained in my tele- 
grams to him Nos. 138 and 139.2 You will note that these instructions cover 
only the first stage of our action at Berlin as outlined at the foot of page 34 
and top of page 35 of the printed record of the Anglo-French conversations.^ 
It was agreed in London that our action might be carried out in two stages 
and you should inform the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the second stage 
has not of course been overlooked. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome,^ Prague, Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ Nos. 170 and 171. ^ Nos. 172 and 173. 3 i.e. pp. 231-2 above. 

4 Lord Perth was instructed on May 4 that Nos. 169 to 173 were sent to him Tor his in- 
formation only, pending further instructions*. On May 7 Lord Perth received instructions to 
tell the Italian Government of the Anglo-French demarche and to explain in general terms the 
sense of the communications which His Majesty’s Government were making to the Czecho- 
slovak and German Governments. 
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, Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) 

JYo. 140 [C 3840! ig4ij 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Moy 4^ iggS 

Sir, 

The Polish Ambassador called to see me this afternoon with the object of 
having some exchange of views before he returned to Poland in the. next day 
or two. He told me that he understood that Colonel Beck, to his great regret, 
was not able to go to Geneva for the Council meeting. 

2. The Ambassador began by saying that he had been over in Paris, where' 
he had seen his opposite number, from whom he had received a pretty Ml 
account, furnished to the latter by the French Ministers, of the Anglo- 
French conversations. His Excellency referred, in particular, to the two 
topics of staff contacts and Czechoslovakia. As to the first, I repeated to him 
the kind of statement I had already made to the German and Italian Am- 
bassadors, to the effect that these contacts, on which we had agreed, were 
merely a continuation of arrangements made in 1 936, as to which there had 
been no secret, and that they did not involve any reorientation of policy or 
acceptance of new commitments. 

3. Turning to Czechoslovakia, Count Raczynski told me that he under- 
stood that the French Government and we had agreed to make parallel 
representations in Prague, and that it was in contemplation that these might 
be supported by some demarche on our part in Berlin. I told him that this was 
in general the position and that it would be our hope to be of service in 
facilitating a solution of this troublesome question by lending our good offices 
wherever they might be thought likely to be of any assistance. I was well 
aware that there might be a certain inclination on the part of the German 
Government to feel that this was a matter that only concerned themselves 
and Czechoslovakia, but we were vitally and directly interested because of 
the possible impact of unwise handling of this question upon European peace. 
The Ambassador said that he fully appreciated our position, but he was not 
without anxiety lest the German Government should feel that it was for them 
rather of the nature of a domestic matter. 

4. His Excellency then turned to some reference to the conversation that 
Colonel Beck had recently had with your Excellency, from which he appeared 
to have very much the information that you had previously conveyed to me 
by telegram. He assured me that the Polish Government were genuinely 
anxious to improve relations with the Czechoslovak Government and tiiat any 
suggestion to the contrary was ill-founded and mischievous. I told Ms Excel- 
lency that I was very pleased indeed to have that assurance, which indeed 
confirmed what I had naturally been previously disposed to believe, and that 
I thought Colonel Beck could render no more useful service to the cause of 
European peace at this time than by taking steps, in consultation with the 
Czechoslovak Government, to clear up any points of difference that might 


exist between them, ■ and generally ' combining their efforts , to, lower the 
'temperature in that quarter. 

I am, &c., 
Halifax 


No. 176 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 6) 

No.i44[C3g66lig4ili8] 

• PRAGUE, ^,1555. 

My Lord, , 

1 have the honour to transmit to. you herewith' copy of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s' consul at Liberec regai'ding- the situation in the Sudeten German 
:area'.„ 

2. In the first paragraph of his despatch Mr. Pares expresses the view that 
the Sudeten Germans wish to obtain the most they can without the risk of a 
war. This final qualification should be of importance if they believe that 
secession would involve that risk. 

3. I would draw attention to the view expressed by Mr. Pares in the 
second paragraph of his despatch to the effect that Herr Henlein’s profession 
of Nazi principles is a concession to the wishes of a large part of the rank and 
file of the party. This bears out the view that it is not so much Herr Henlein 
who leads the movement as the movement that leads him. As the body and 
the tail would in present circumstances certainly take their orders from the 
Reich, the head therefore must do the same. Similarly, while it may well be 
true that the big industrialists will embrace National Socialism with reluc- 
tance, the strength of the movement lies rather with the employees. If it 
appears, as suggested in the despatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin to you No. 376,^ and as I have heard from other sources, that a great 
deal is being done by the Reich to improve the lot of the working classes in 
Austria, the desire of the same classes in the Sudeten areas to be incorporated 
in the Reich will receive a pow^erful stimulus. 

4. Finally, I would draw’^ attention to the fifth paragraph of Mr, Pares’s 
despatch, in which he refers to the rumours which have recently been circu- 
lating in Liberec, and w'ould refer in this connexion to my telegram No. lOO, 
Saving.^ Other evidence has also reached me of the spread of alarmist 
rumours and it is of interest to note the conclusion to which Mr. Pares is 
inclined, namely, that they are being circulated by the Henlein party or from 
Germany in order to maintain a state of tension. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 

B, C, Newton 

^ Not printed. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported that the rumours in question had been officially 
denied after investigations by the Czech authorities, 
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, : Enclosure IN' No. 176 

Consul Pares to Mr. Newton 
No. 18 

. LIBEREG5 May 2^ 1938 

Sirj 

r have the honour to report that though the Sudeten Germans in their 
press and in private conversation indicate that they consider themselves 
entitled to demand much morCj i.e.^ a plebiscite, they appear^ nevertheless, 
to have accepted Henlein’s Karlsbad programme as a basis for negotiation 
with the Czechs. At yesterday^s meeting here Henlein’s references to his pro- 
gramme were greeted with what seemed like genuine applause. Now, as for- 
merly, the attitude of the Sudeten Germans is that they wish to obtain the 
greatest possible measure of fulfilment of their aims which can be secured 
without the risk of a war. At the present moment they are all convinced that 
circumstances are particularly favourable to them and they set their demands 
high accordingly, but I believe that should it become apparent that less is 
obtainable they would be content with that. The only indispensable con- 
dition for a settlement is that the Sudeten Germans should be granted absolute 
equality of status with the Czechs inside the State. Henlein, they say, is not 
a dictator but an executor (^Vollstrecker’) of the popular will. They are 
probably prepared to accept a compromise if it is necessary, but their patience 
diminishes as their strategical position improves and the Czechs show no signs 
of making any concessions. Hence the demands put forward by Henlein 
become more and more radical. So far as I can ascertain the demand for 
recognition of the national boundary ( ‘Volksgrenze’) is generally interpreted 
as meaning that at least only German officials shall exercise the functions of 
administration in German areas whilst the claim for reparation would 
involve the immediate withdrawal of all Czech officials. Apart from these 
two definite ideas about the application of Henlein’s Karlsbad programme 
the average Sudeten German seems to have only a vague notion of how it will 
be worked in detail. Some form of compensation for holders of the Austrian 
War Loan and possibly restitution of some of the extensive forest domains 
confiscated under the Land Reform Act are also suggested. It is maintained 
that in the latter case the land was bought from its pre-war owners at absurdly 
low prices and that as the State is the present owner a restitution docs not 
offer the same difficulties as would hinder the restitution of land which has 
been distributed among private persons. 

2. Henlein’s profession of Nazi principles appears to be a concession to 
the wishes of a large part of the rank and file of the party, who, however, in 
the eyes of the genuine Nazi group (which left the party in December but 
rejoined it after the ^Anschluss’) know little enough about the real National 
Socialist ideas and confound them vaguely with allegiance to Hitler and the 
Third Reich- This sort of Nazism is probably superficial and is satisfied with 
what may be merely lip-service to National Socialism. It is certainly para- 
doxical that Henlein, Sebekowski and Sandner, members of the Kamerad- 
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.sehaftsbund ^ which , adopted Professor Spann’s,, political theories should now, 
■profess to be National Socialists. One of the first measures taken in Vienna 
after the 'Anschluss’ and, as I have heard, in Berlin after the 'Machtiiber- 
■ nahme’ was thC' arrest of Spann’s followers. Moreover, the genuine N azis in the 
Henlein party have been systematically opposed by Henlein and his associates 
until quite recently. There was once a time when, according to a N azi friend of 
, mine, the speakers of the Henlein party attacked Krebe [? Krebs] quite openly. 
He said that even now, though he has rejoined the party, some people have 
endeavoured to procure his dismissal from his present job on the ground that 
he has been a supporter of Dr. Jonek. The new members of the Sudeten 
German party who have recently joined from the ranks of the Activist parties 
— above all the Christian Socialists whose separate organisation has not been 
dissolved so far but has only suspended its activities for the time being — can- 
not yet be reckoned whole-hearted Nazis. I know some who find this item of 
the Karlsbad programme the most difficult to approve. On the other hand, 
a recent press report states that the Christian Socialist Gymnastic Association 
for young people (' Chris tlich-Soziale Turnerschaft’) has decided to dissolve 
and merge itself in the ‘Deutscher Turnverband’ so that it may be assumed 
that after a short time at least the younger generation of Christian Socialists 
will have been really assimilated in the Sudeten German party. 

3, A section of the party by which National Socialism will be embraced 
only reluctantly is the group of big industrialists. Following the example of 
the Reich some of the small factory owners have agreed to pay their workmen 
wages for the ist May though it falls on a Sunday, but the Central Employers’ 
Committee of the Industrialists’ Association ('Hauptverband der Industrie’), 
after a special meeting called to discuss the matter, was unable to do more 
than recommend to its individual members that they should give considera- 
tion to the question of giving a bonus and that they should grant it if possible. 
A local banker has told me that many of the big industrialists in this neigh- 
bourhood have grumbled to him about the National Socialist tendency of the 
Henlein party’s social policy. It is probable, however, that they may not be 
able to check it. It is perhaps significant that the head of the Liberec Em- 
ployers’ Committee of the Industrialists’ Association has gone to Berlin to 
study the organisation of 'Kraft durch Freude’, no doubt with the view of 
introducing some of its features into industrial concerns in this country. 

4. Other internal developments in the Henlein party which are tending to 
bring it into line with National Socialism in the Reich are the introduction of 
the 'Arierparagraph’ and the ban on membership of any secret organisations, 
such as freemasons’ lodges, &c. As a result the organisation known as 
Schlaraffia, which is comparatively harmless so far as I know, has been dis- 
banded here and in Karlsbad. Through the growth in its receipts from con- 
tributions due to the influx of new members and through its increasing 
control of every form of social activity of its members the party has been 
able to found several 'holiday homes’ for married women. Welfare work of 
this kind done by the party for its members is sure to increase its reputation 
and influence. 
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" 5.:' Certain fantastic, rnmonrs' have-been' circulating in; Liberec during the 
past few days. , .OnTriday night the German news broadcast announced that 
a revolt had been planned in the garrison here, but that it had been discovered 
in time by a Sudeten German. This caused great excitemenf' but nobody 
whom I have questioned has any knowledge of the details of the alleged plot. 
On Saturday night there was an absurd rumour that the Czechs intended to 
mine the open space where Henlein was to speak on the following day, It 
sounds incrediblcj but I know that this story was, believed not only by 
ignorant persons but also by intelligent and educated persons. The local 
press has published reports that an agent provocateur h operating in this district^ 
and warns the Sudeten Germans against him. The aim of all these rumours 
appears to be to persuade the local population that the Czechs are endeavour- 
ing to incite them to some act of provocation, but since on all occasions when 
provocation is actually offered the Czech authorities withdraw to avoid 
trouble one is almost forced to the conclusion that the rumours are being 
circulated by the opposite side — either by the Henlein party or by Germany 
— ^in order to maintain a state of tension. 

6. A business man in Liberec has informed me that the excitement in the 
Karlsbad district is very great indeed. His friends there, he said, consider 
that the people in Liberec are fast asleep’ : in Karlsbad the population tis in a 
state of turmoir im Aufruhr’). I have not visited West Bohemia so I cannot 
confirm this, but judgingfrom the Military Attache’s account of his impressions 
at Karlsbad on the ist May I should say that this report is true. The enthu- 
siasm seems to have been much greater than at Liberec and the marchers 
shouted ‘Ein Reich, Ein Volk, Ein Fiihrer f whereas at Liberec the formula 
was only ‘'Ein Volk, Ein Fiihrer, Ein Sieg!’ My informant also told me that 
when the prefect in Eger banned the Henlein party’s May Day demonstra- 
tion the local party office informed him that the party could march in spite 
of the prohibition, so it was withdrawn. 

I have, &c., 

' ' -P. Pares., 

No. 177 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 5) 

No, log Telegraphic: by telephone \C38yglxg4xj1S] 

PRAGUE, 5 , Ip3(? 

Your telegram No. 75,^ 

1 called immediately on my French, colleague to find that he is without 
instructions and has been summoned' urgently to Paris doubtless to receive 
them. He leaves by aeroplane early 'Friday^ and ought to be back late 

^ Not printed. This telegram of May 4 (8 p.m.) gave Mr. Newton farther instructions 
for his demarche with the Czechoslovak Government. Mr. Newton was told that before taking 
action he should read the record of the Anglo-French meetings. 

2 Mr. Newton reported on May 6 that owing to the desire of the French Goveriment to 
meet the wishes of His Majesty’s Government, the French Minister’s visit to Paris had been 


Saturday and has to spend the whole of Sunday at a Congress over which he 
is presiding. 

Earliest date for his demarche will be Monday, when M. Krofta, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, should be back. In consequence if we are to concert be- 
forehand, to act on same day, and to see the same person, I cannot act on 
Friday. Unless otherwise instructed, I propose therefore to defer my own 
demarche accordingly and will telegraph to confirm whether even Monday 
will be possible for the French Minister, so soon as he is able to inform me after 
his return from Paris. 

From the wording of the penultimate paragraph of your telegram I am 
not sure whether you realize that the record of the London meeting will not 
reach me in the bag until Friday. Meanwhile I am informing my French 
colleague of the tenour of part of the instructions unofficially now, and we 
are both applying for appointments to see Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
Monday May 9. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome and Paris. 

cancelled. Mr. Newton had therefore arranged for the joint demarche to take place as soon as 
possible after the return of M. Krofta (probably on May 7) from the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the ‘Little EntenteV states at Sinaia. 

No.178 

Sir M. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received May j, 8.0 p.m.) 
jVb. lyC Telegraphic: by telephone ICgSg^ligpijiS] 

BERLIN, Maj 5, rg38 

Your telegram No. 139.^ 

I learn from Reuters that it is announced in London press that I am 
to seek an interview with General G5ring to discuss Czechoslovakia.^ 

On the receipt of your telegram under reference I had been gravely exer- 
cised in my mind as to expediency of making the communication in question 
to General Goring rather than to Ministry of Foreign Affairs which would be 
more normal and recognised procedure. I am loath to apply for interview 
unless I can expect to obtain useful information. In this case only reaction 
which I could expect would be reply to the effect that all depends on the 
nature of the advice given at Prague. I would not anticipate outburst against 
interference which I have ample material to justify. I should, however, be 
told that German Government regard the question as one which must be 
entirely negotiated direct between Henlein and Prague and that they con- 
sider the former^s Carlsbad proposals as suitable minimum or at least a basis 
for negotiation. As regards German Government’s general view as to what 
they would be prepared to accept I should be referred to Herr Hitler’s various 
public declarations as well as his, statements to me on March 3 as recapitu- 

^ 'No. 173. 

^ ,The Foreign Ofilce was unable to trace the source from which this information reached 
the press. 



lated/ in; paragraph, 8 of my despatch No. 324^ of April' i., .Nor;, .indeed h 
. Chancelloris ' absence, would General Goring venture to say rno.,re:. 

; .1 appreciate the desirability of making notification to.German 'Goverii- 
',m,ent without , awaiting the return from Rome of Herr Hitler and .Minister 
. for Foreign A'ffairs. But in the circumstances as set forth in above .and as 
fortified by premature announcement in Londonj I submit most earnestly 
that, I be authorised ,to make communication in question not to. General 
Gdring but to Ministry of Foreign Affairs as preliminary to fuller discussion 
: which, I would. have with ..Herr von.Ribbenthrop immediately on, his return, 
to Berlin. , 

If thought desirable communication might similarly be made to German 
Ambassador in London, 

Repeated to Prague. 

3 No. 121. 

No. 179 

Sir E, Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 6^ am.) 
No. I 26 Telegraphic \C3888l1g4xl18'] 

PARIS, May 5, g.o p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1 18.^ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs concurs in instructions sent to Mr. Newton 
and will instruct French Minister at Prague to concert closely with latter and 
speak in a similar sense to Czechoslovak Government. His Excellency assured 
me that one wish of French Government w^as to work in closest possible 
collaboration with His Majesty’s Government over this Sudeten question. 

M. Bonnet hopes the communications to be made to German Government 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador will be made with all possible earnestness as he 
feels sure that peace of Europe depends upon a healthy realisation by Ger- 
many that Great Britain and France are very close together and are equally 
interested in peaceful solution of Sudeten question and opposed to use of 
■force by Germ,auy,, 

Repeated to Berlin^ Prague, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

. . '. ^ No. 174. .. 

No. 180 

Viscount Hal fax to Sir JV*. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. 143 Telegraphic [C383yjig4iji8'] 

: FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3^ g,o pM. 

I think it may be useful to you in your interviews with Field-Marshal 
Gdring and Minister for Foreign Affairs if I supplement somewhat , the 
instructions sent to you in my telegrams Nos. 138 and 139.^ 

^ Nos. 172 and 173, 


You will have seen that the action we are proposing in Berlin is divided 

into two stages. 

■ .'Tlie" first stage is comprised in the action you are instructed to take in my: 

' two telegrams referred to above. Under the Instructions you are to ^broach 
the Sudeten question in a preliminary way with Field-Marshal Gdring, and 
you 'are to pursue the question in greater detail with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on his return from Italy. The extent to which you would use with 
Goring the material contained in my telegram No. 139 would depend upon 
the kind ofreception the Field-Marshal gave to your remarks. ' 

V In this 'first stage we should (i) indicate to the German Government the 
■ action we are taking in Prague; (2) ask them to exercise their influence in ■ 
.favour of a settlement; and (3) ask them for their views as to the terms, which ' 
should form, the basis of a settlement. 

In the second stage we should proceed to the further step outlined at the 
bottom of page 34 and top of page 35^ of the printed record of the Anglo- 
French conversations. It is, as you will see, a kind of warning to the German 
.Government.- . 

You have so far not received instructions to take this further step. We wish 
to reserve this for a later occasion in the event of it appearing unlikely that a 
peaceful settlement of the Sudeten German question can be reached. We 
TOsh to be the judges both of the moment at which and of the terms in which 
the warning should be conveyed, in the light of the reaction of the German 
Government to the approach you have been instructed to make to them. 

W e do not wish to convey this warning unless and until it is really necessary 
to do so. If the German Government show themselves receptive to our 
approach and helpful in their attitude, the warning might never need to be 
given at all. If, on the other hand, they should rebuff our approach and lead 
us to believe that they were going to insist on a 1 00 per cent, settlement of the 
Sudeten question by the threat or use of force, then we should have no 
alternative but to point out the risks they would be running by so doing. 

This is for the future. For the present, however, what I would like you 
to try to convey to the German Government is that we have no desire to inter- 
fere in what they may regard as their own domestic sphere. We cannot be 
expected to look upon their relations with the Sudeten Germans in the same 
light as they do themselves; but we are fully prepared to recognise that they 
have a special interest. Our main concern, and this is the real ground for our 
action, is our desire to do anything we can to promote a settlement of the 
question, which if it remains unsettled may very well lead to war. We clearly 
cannot be disinterested in a question that may involve an outbreak of war, 
with all that that would entail for Europe at large, and not impossibly for 
ourselves as well We are convinced that Dr. Benes, and the French Govern- 
ment too, are prepared to do their best to find a peaceful and equitable 
settlement, and we sincerely hope the German Government will be prepared 
to do the same. Our desire is to help towards a friendly solution : our belief 

, : , , : ® See No. 1:74, note 3i 
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is that we can contribute to that end, and we could not therefore refrain from 
■ offering our good offices. 

As regards the terms of what any such settlement should be, we have, .as 
you, will see, been careful not to express ourselves except in the most general 
terms, and we want to avoid becoming implicated in any discussion that will 
involve our being called upon to adjudicate on the merits of any particular 
plan. We must try to ride the line between giving our 'blessing in advance 
to anything that the Germans may propose and sponsoring at Berlin some 
. plan that Belies may submit to ns. 

These are some of the considerations underlying the instructions I have 
sent you, and I hope they will help you in the conduct of your conversations. 

No. 181 

Sir M. Henderso7t {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 6*, g.30 a,m.) 

No. lyy Telegraphic \C3g2xlig4iji8'\ 

BERLIN, May j, iggS, g.25^ p.m.: 

It appears from your recent telegrams on Czechoslovakia and record of 
your conversations with French Ministers that it would be useful for you to 
have precise information in regard to Germany's riews, desiderata and inten- 
tions. I venture therefore to summarise reports I have addressed to you on 
this subject. They are not speculations; they are based on clear statements 
principally by Herr Hitler and Field- Marshal Goring who would have 
nothing to add to them. 

Views. 

1 . The sacred right of self-determination has been refused consistendy to 
Sudeten Germans. 

2. Germany is natural and rightful protector of German race. 

3. ‘The present situation is impossible’ (Hitler to me March 3. See also 
paragraph 8 of my despatch 324 April i,)^ 

Desiderata. 

1. Autonomy, not necessarily territorial, must be given to Sudeten Ger- 
mans. . ' ^ ■ ' ' " 

2. A settlement must be negotiated between Czechoslovak Government 
'.and, Herr ^ Henlein. 

3. Herr Henlein’s demands constitute a minimum. (In face of a firm and 
generous offer from Czechoslovak Government they might possibly be slightly 
abated.) 

4. Russian alliance must go and an end be put to anti-German foreign 
policy by Czechoslovakia. 

Intentions. 

I. Ultimate incorporation of Sudeten Germans remains a German aim 

^ No, 121. . , 



but full autonomy would be an acceptable transitional and even just possibly 
permanent arrangement. 

Repeated to Prague. 

No. 182 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Vereker [Moscow) 

No. 268 [C 3995I if i7\ 

■ ' FOREIGN OFFICE^ May 

Sir,"", 

I asked the Soviet Ambassador to call to see me to-day. I began by telling 
him that I had hoped to be able to ask him to call earlier in the week so that 
I might inform him of the general tenor of our Anglo-French conversations. 
I had, however, been prevented from doing this owing to pressure of other 
engagements. I told him that I thought both the French and we had found 
these conversations of great value and that we had been able to reach com- 
plete agreement at them. With regard to the staff contacts on which we had 
agreed, I told him that these were a continuation of those that had been 
arranged and made public two years ago and implied no new departure in 
policy and no new obligations. 

2. In regard to Czechoslovakia, I spoke to him in general terms of the line 
of action on which we had agreed with the French, namely, that we should 
both make representations at Pi'ague in the sense of asking the Czechoslovak 
Government to go as far as they could in the direction of a settlement, and 
that at the appropriate moment we should also make an approach on the same 
subject in Berlin, urging both patience and moderation in view of the efforts 
that we were making at Prague. We did not propose to make ourselves 
responsible for any detailed proposals that might be made from whatever 
quarter, but we were anxious to lend our best offices to the service of all those 
who might honestly be seeking agreement. 

I am, &c., 

, HALIFAX' 


No*. 183 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) 

M. 14^ Telegraphic [Gj5 -95 /j9^j/j5 ] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, iggS, i.og am. 

Your telegram No., 176.^ 

I agree that there may be disadvantage in making communication to 
General Goring, and that you may make it to Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
if you consider that suitable and preferable. You will no doubt have in mind 
possibility of Goring taking it amiss, if you act as it were behind his back^ 
to, subordinate member of Foreign Office and you would perhaps consider it' 



■:'ciesiraM tell. 'G-oring' that you had made such ,a GGiB'm,uniGation:.to^;ffi 
try for Foreign' 

■ ■ , I ' would point out that if reaction were to effect that all depends .on' nature 
. of advice given in Prague, that in turn depends to so.me extent on what .are 
German aims and demands. Without being able to guarantee that we could; 
seek or obtain full satisfaction of these from Czechoslovak Government, we 
could, at least try to secure an approximation to them. It is not much' use our 
urging Czechoslovak Government to make offer to the German .-.side, who. are . 
; only waiting .to 'give the easy reply that they are "'not enoiighV and bidding up 
higher.. . If the Germans honestly want an arrangement, and if their com-: 
plaints are .well founded, it is up to them' to indicate the kind of thing 'they , 
want in greater precision than has yet been done. ■ 

His Majesty’s Government themselves would desire that the. matter should 
be settled between Henlein. and Prague. And it is because they think that they 
have some influence with the latter, that they are prepared to offer assistance, 
and may reasonably expect that assistance, sincerely offered, to be accepted. 
Above is for your general guidance. Method of approach and degree to 
which you make use of these arguments is left to your disei'etion. 

No, 184 

Sir J\f. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Hal^ax {Received May 6 *, 7.0 p.m.) 

JVo. 180 Telegraphic: by telephone 

May 6^ iggS 

Record of conversations with French Ministers conveys the impression 
that they are obsessed by the necessity of taking a stand before it is too late 
against the realization of German unity. In consequence they give too little 
consideration to (i) realities of the situation, (2) merits of the dispute, 

(i) French Prime Minister mentions the possibility of rallying support of 
Little Entente and even Poland. I am unaware of what happened at Sinaia 
but judging from conversations with my colleagues here and by past experi- 
ence I am convinced that if it is merely a question of the Sudeten, there is 
not the faintest hope of this. The only casus belli for Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia would be if H ungary w ere also to attack Czechoslovakia which for that 
reason she is unlikely to do. Roumania might allow Russian aeroplanes to 
pass over her territory but would not allow troops to do so even if the Soviet 
Government were ready to send them. As for Poland my Yugoslav colleague 
tells me Poland will even make it a emus belli against the Soviet if a single 
Russian aeroplane flies over Polish territory. This is generally confirmed by 
General Goring’s language to me about Poland. 

A Pole in the confidence of his. Government yesterday told a member of 
my staff that if German troops cross the frontier into Czechoslovakia Poland 
^will certainly march too, not so much out of hostility to Czechoslovakia or 
because of Polish minority which is unimportant, but to prevent Germany 
seizing all the loot. There would be no previous arrangement with the 
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German Government but the latter would perforce acquiesce in Polish 

action.^ 

(2) I>eiicli' M disclaim the desire of launching ,a preventive .war' 

but this is what their proposals' really amount to. If it is only a question of 
making a stand some time and somewhere against Germany I earnestly 
submit that Sudeten question does' not 'constitute a suitable or favourable, 
■.'opportunity. As I have pointed out before (a) we are on a weak moral basis^ 
{b) Germans are convinced of the justice of their cause. Even if we won the 
' warj . the urge towards German unity would merely ' receive a temporary 
..setback'but nothing more. It is even doubtful whether we should agree at 
the peace negotiations to repeat the, risk of placing blocks of Germans, under. 
fo.reign clom.ination. 

. The conclusion to be reached is that' only the widest concessions by Prague 
can save the situation. You may rely on the seriousness of the language which 
I shall hold to the Germans but it is rather for the, French Government to 
•hold strongest possible language at Prague. 'Even if the French' Ministers 
are right and we can temporarily cow Germany by a show of force, peace 
will not thereby be saved. Germans will not accept the situation with good 
grace, we shall have to be perpetually on the watch, armaments will con- 
tinue to pile up and relations of Western Powers with Germany will pro- 
gressively deteriorate. Only when Germany makes it clear (which she has 
not yet done) that in addition to self-determination for the Sudeten she 
aims at the elimination of Czechoslovakia from the map, should we be, 
justified in making the stand desired by the French Ministers. 

It is essential to realize that German unity is for the Germans a vital issue 
and bluff is not going to succeed. It is not sixty or seventy per cent, of 
Henlein’s demands which should be granted but eighty or ninety per cent, 
if his, no less than Herr Hitler’s extremist followers, are not to be allowed to 
force the pace. As . . here has said to me 'Sudeten must be bribed to remain 
willing citizens’. Both Herr Hitler and Henlein are moderate compared to 
many of their followers and M. Benes’s sole hope in my opinion and in the 
interests of his country is to make such a maximum offer that these two 
cannot well decline it. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Warsaw, 

^ In a telegram of May 8 Sir H. Kennard stated that he agreed generally with Sir N. 
Henderson^s views regarding the probable attitude of Poland in the event of a serious crisis 
in German-Gzechoslovak relations, ^ A name is here omitted. 

No. 185 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received May g) 

No. in Saving: Telegraphic \C 40^6 j 1941 liS] 

PRAGUE, May 6, 1938 

My telegram No, 105 Saving.* 

In official circles it is said that Czechoslovak Government were greatly 
surprised by strengtii both of the Czech and of the anti-Henlein German 

■ ' 'Not printed. 
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demonstrators ill Sudetic, districts' on May i as well .as by the .absence ..of 
clashes between the various demonstrators. They felt that this was a three- 
fold success. 

A. It disposed of any argument that the Czech population in. Sudeten 
districts was insignifica,nt, 

B. It showed that there was still considerable German oppo.sitio!i to, 
He,nleiii. 

C. It proved efficacy of Government measures to ensure order. 

These arguments amount to little in my view. Henlein party . do.. not 
.dispute the fact of large Czech population in Sudetic districts but argue, that 
majority have been artificially imported since the war ' and ought to he. 
turned out. 

Secondly I see no reason to expect left-wing Germans would, if it came to 
the point stand up to National Socialists here any better than they did in 
Germany and Austria. 

Thirdly absence of disorder is as much a tribute to German discipline as 
to Czech. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Berlin. 

No. 186 

Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth {Rome) 

No. 302 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 3837! 1341 jiSI 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 1338 

You should now let Minister for Foreign Affairs know, if you can con- 
veniently do so, that His Majesty’s Minister and French Minister are 
approaching the Czechoslovak Government about the Sudeten German 
question this afternoon. You may explain to him, in confidence, the broad 
sense of His Majesty’s Minister’s representation basing yourself in general 
terms on paragraphs 6 to 9 inclusive and 12 of my telegram to Prague No. 
68.^ You will not of course refer to the arguments about the military situa- 
tion contained in the earlier part of that tHegram. 

You should also let him know the sense of the communication which is 
being made to German Government, basing yourself on paragraphs 3 and 
4 of my telegram to Berlin No. 139.^ His Majesty’s Ambassador is seeing 
the Political Director this morning. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Prague,. Warsaw and Budapest. 



No. 187 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 7) 

Mo. 181 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4011/ ig4i 1 18] 

BERLIN, May 7, igg8 

I made communication in accordance with instructions in your telegram 
No. 139’ to Political Director of Ministry of Foreign Affairs this morning. 

His' only comment was that the matter was one for direct negotiation 
between Prague and Henlein. I replied that that was also the view of His 
Majesty’s Government but if we were to use our influence with Prague as 
Herr Hitler had suggested to me on March 3 that we should, it was only 
proper that Germany should equally use hers with Sudeten. Political 
Director replied that German Government had given no precise advice to 
Henlein. Nor, I said, were we giving precise advice at Prague. We were 
urging in general terms a comprehensive settlement such as, speaking quite 
confidentially, a state of nationalities rather than a national state would imply. 

Political Director said that he would notify Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Rome by telegraph of my demarche. I also requested him to mention it 
to Field-Marshal Goring pardy, as I said, because the British press had 
erroneously reported that I would be making communication to him and 
partly because Field-Marshal Goring had, as he knew, been speaking recently 
somewhat wildly on this subject. I took this as text to warn the Political 
Director seriously of the danger of the situation. Some people believed here 
that what had happened in Austria could be repeated with impunity in 
Czechoslovakia. The circumstances were very different as France had an 
agreement with the latter and if a casus belli was invoked there was no 
knowing how far the complication might spread. 

Political Director assured me that the last thing which German Govern- 
ment wanted was to march into Czechoslovakia. I told him I did not doubt 
this for one moment but the danger lay in the possibility of an incident pro- 
voked by irresponsible subordinates on either side of the frontier. 

I mentioned that it would naturally help us to know what the German 
view was as to a satisfactory settlement. Political Director said that he could 
not possibly say anything before the Chancellor and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs returned from Rome. I told him I did not expect we should have an 
answer and that I would be grateful if he would arrange for me to see Herr 
von Ribbentrop as soon as possible after his return but that he himself could 
help by giving good advice to his two superiors. I pointed out that this 
question afforded an opportunity for our two Governments to work together 
for once in the sense of peaceful solutions peacefully negotiated and that if 
we succeeded in doing so this might help in other matters. 

Political Director asked me if French Government were similarly giving 
good advice and I told him they were, 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 



No. 188 

iMn JVewtou (Frague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 7 ) 

Mo. Ill Telegraphic [C 4010 Iig4iji8'\ 

PRAGUE, 7 ,. 

My telegram No. iio.^ 

I am to see Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon at 4 and Freiieii 
Minister will see His Excellency at 5. . 

. From material set forth in your telegram No. 68^ I have prepared for niy 
interview full notes. which I have shown to my .French colleague and. dis- 
cussed with him. In accordance with , . ? he will urge Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to go to the .utmost limit compatiljle with, ■maiiite.iiance of their .national 
integrity. He will inform them that everything .they can do will be. an 
important contribution to work of appeasement undertaken by French and 
British Governments. In further conversation he will perhaps add, as from 
himself, that in view of French Government the situation is extremely serious. 

I have told my French colleague that publicity which has been given in 
Czech press to anti-Henlein demonstrations in Sudeten area on May i is 
in my opinion foolish and provocative (see my telegram No. 105 Saving).'^ 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Rome. 

^ Not printed. See No. 177, note 2 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

No. 189 

The Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Flalifax {Received May 8) 

Mo. 441 Telegraphic \C 4033! ig4il 18'] 

ROME, May 7, igg8 

I saw Count Ciano this evening. Apologising for asking for an interview 
at a time when he must be very busy, I said that my Government were 
anxious that he should learn at the earliest possible moment of certain steps 
which we and the French Government were taking in Prague and which 
we were taking alone in Berlin about Czechoslovakia. 

I then gave him to read and left with him a paper based on paragraph r 
of your telegram to Berlin No. 142,^ on paragraphs G-g inclusive and 12 of 
your telegram to Prague No. 68^ and of paragraphs 3 and 4 of your telegram 
No. 139^ to Berlin. I am sending a copy'^ of actual text of paper to Sir A. 
Cadogan by bag tonight. 

The Minister who said that he was completely exhausted and looked it 
thanked me for the communication. He did not make any comment on it 
but remarked that he was not greatly troubled by Czechoslovakian question. ' 
I observed that my Government considered this matter of the greatest 
importance for European peace. 

^ Not printed. This telegram of May 4 contained a summary of the conversation reported - 
more fully in No. 169. ^ No. 171. 3 No. 173. ^ Not printed. 
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Count Ciano leaves tomorrow night for [? Florence] and will not be back 
at work till Tuesday or Wednesday. I hope to see him again on one of 
those days. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Prague, Warsaw and Budapest. 

No. 190 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 8) 

Mo. 182 Telegraphic [C 4036/ ig4r 1 181 

SERhiN, May 8, igjS 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

Czechoslovak Minister called on me yesterday after my interview with 
Political Director and I informed him in general terms of action which I had 
taken adding that I had expi-essed earnest hope that the German Government 
will similarly use their influence. Czechoslovak Minister is leaving for 
Prague to-day (and wilP) lunch with M. Benes on Monday. He has 
always shewn himself extremely reasonable. He asked me my personal 
opinion. I told him that provided (? he understood)^ it as entirely personal 
it was as follows: that the President M. Benes should lose no time in publicly 
announcing that he was inviting Henlein to discuss direct a settlement of 
question on basis of a state of nationalities. It was a case of now or never and 
would have been better a year ago or before Henlein’s Carlsbad speech. It 
was not that I believed Herr Hitler desired or was ready for forcible action 
at this stage but because I feared that in present state of exaltation of both 
, . Herr Henlein’s hand might be forced at any moment by provocative 
action on one side or the other of the frontier. 

Czechoslovak Minister said that he was and had long been entirely of this 
opinion himself but that it would help him if he could mention this to the 
President as coming from myself. I said that he could do so on conditions 
mentioned above. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome and Prague. 

I No. 187. 2 The text is here uncertain. 

* The text here may read ‘parties’ or ‘countries’. 

No. 191 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 8, 5.0 p.m.) 

Mo. 114 Telegraphic {C 403glig4il 18} 

PRAGUE, May 8, iggS, 3.0 p.m. 

From my immediately preceding telegram* it will be seen that Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was not too encouraging in his immediate reaction. 

^ While very friendly and sometimes indiscreetly frank he is liable to be a 
little wooden or academic in his putlppk. It is perhaps just as well that he 

i * This telegram and No. 198 wwe despatched in reverse order. 



,::persoiially:, iS' be less ' concerned -with intemar' treatment of this 
question than the Prime Minister and the President^' M. BeneSj whom, I will, 
try to see early in .the .coming week. On the one hand I believe the Prime 
.Minister^ can be trustee! to make a faithful record of what is said to him and 
to report it to the Government. 

, Please repeat to Paris. ' , , 

Repeated to Geneva, Rome and Berlin Saving. 

It is probable that these words should read ‘On the other hand I .believe the Minister 
. for. Foreign Affairs’. 

No. 192 

Mr. JVewtofi {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 8^ 6.4^ pjn.) 

Mo, iij Telegraphic [C 403^1 ig^ij 18] 

FRAGVE, May 8^ 3^30 pM. 

Your telegram No. 68^ and my telegram No. ' 

During the interview which lasted [? half an] hour I spoke to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on the lines indicated while His Excellency took notes. A 
full record of my statement will be sent by bag leaving May 10. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs was prepared for the gravity of my representa- 
tions by reports already received from Czechoslovak Minister in London but 
having only just returned from Roumania he could not express more than a 
preliminary and personal opinion on my communication until he had been 
able to consult his colleagues. 

He expressed his gratitude for the interest displayed by His Majesty^s 
Government, admitted difficulties and dangers of situation, but thought His 
Majesty’s Government took too black a view of the military prospect. He 
appreciated that His Majesty’s Government could not commit themselves 
further than in Prime Minister’s speech of March 24 and that this must not 
be given too large an interpretation. 

As regards practical conclusions Minister for Foreign Affairs said that his 
Government would do what they could but he indicated that we might 
underestimate difficulties. He begged that we would do nothing to raise 
pretensions of Plenlein party and in particular that we would not insist on 
any public admission that Czechoslovakia was a State of nationalities. 
Czech public would find it hard to stomach and Henlein party would become 
more difficult than ever. As it was that party wished to pursue a policy which 
could hardly be reconciled with democratic principles especially in their 
attitude towards the Jews and so-called Marxists. 

While reaffirming that he was only giving his first impressions the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs admitted that he was not very optimistic. He evidently 
feared that Henlein party would prove insatiable and end by making such 
demands as would involve complete capitulation. I suggested that these were 
gloomy ' speculations and that immediate task was to get down to serious . 

^ No. 1 71. ^ No. 188. / '• 
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discussions round a conference table and see whether Henlein party were in 
fact unreasonable and if so in what respects. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that conversations were proceeding 
all the time and I urged that Czechoslovak Government should make it 
clear that they for their part desired to enter upon serious negotiations with- 
out further delay. ^ 

In conclusion I told Minister for Foreign Affairs that I proposed to repeat 
substance of my remarks also to President and Prime Minister who would 
perhaps by then be able to give me some more precise indication of intentions 
of the Government. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Rome. 

3 On May 9 Mr. Newton telegraphed in the following terms the text of an official com- 
munique which was published in the press of May 8: ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Kamil Krofta, received yesterday afternoon British Minister at Prague, Mr. B. G. Newton, 
wffio assured Minister of British Government’ s friendly interest and readiness to help Czecho- 
slovak Government in their efforts to solve German question in Czechoslovakia by fulfil- 
ment of the reasonable demands of German population in spirit of Mr. Ghamberiain’s 
declaration of March 24. French Minister, M. Delacroix, made similar representations to 
Dr. Krofta and in name of his Government advocated such solution of German question in 
Czechoslovakia as would be compatible with integrity of State. The two Ministers expressed 
expectation of their Governments that Czechoslovak Government would within framework 
indicated go to furthest possible limits for settlement of this question.’ 

No. 193 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. i§i Telegraphic \C 40iilig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May Q, tgg8 

Your telegram No. i8i'. 

When you see Herr von Ribbentrop it would be better to refrain from 
giving any interpretation, even personally and confidentially, of the meaning 
we might attach to the ‘comprehensive setdement’ which we are pressing the 
Czechoslovak Government to adopt. Please see in this connexion paragraph 
8 of my telegram No. 138.2 

There was no harm at all in your stating a personal view on tliis point to 
the Czechoslovak Minister, as reported in your telegram No. 182^, but it is 
not desirable that the German Government should be in a position to make 
public, at the present stage at any rate, that His Majesty’s Government 
favour a settlement on the basis of ‘a state of nationalities rather than of a 
national state’, particularly in view of the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister’s 
request to His Majesty’s Minister that we should not insist on any public 
admission that Czechoslovakia was a state of nationalities. 

As regards the proposed warning to Germany, you will have noted from 
my telegram No. 14.5^ that we had contemplated that this should be reserved 
for a possible further stage in the conversations. Please bear this in mind 
when you speak to Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Repeated to Geneva, Prague and Paris. 

’ No. 187. , \ No,;I 73.-;; V.'yA'Naigo. 


^ No. i8o. 



No. 194 

. . . Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Recewed May m) 

No. 183 Telegraphic \C 4og6lig4ijj8'] 

BERLIN^ May 5, iggS 

•Prague telegram No. 113.^ 

'■ , If attitude of Minister for Foreign -Affairs represents that of Czechoslovak- 
-. . Government outlook for European .peace is indeed gloomy. A' high o.fficial , 
: of Ministry of Foreign Affairs speaking with great frankness to a me.mber of 
. •in, y staff to-day made the following points:— 

( i ) Attitude of Chancellor wll largely depend on mood in which he returns 
from Rome and on degree of support promised by Mussolini. Ministry of ■ 
Foreign Affairs have not yet received a word from Rome. 

(2) German Ambassador in Paris reports that he believes that if Czecho- 
slovakia is attacked France will march. 

(3) Ministry of Foreign Affairs do not believe Russia will intervene except 
possibly with aircraft and technical assistance. 

(4) They do not expect Italy to intervene unless there is a general conflagra- 
tion and then only at a later stage. 

(5) They reckon that if Germany marches into Czechoslovakia, Poland 
will follow suit, a displeasing but inevitable contingency. 

(6) They doubt if Little Entente will really carry out their treaty obliga- 
tions in the event of Flungary attacking Czechoslovakia but they admitted 
the possibility. 

(7) They recognise that if France is involved it will be difficult for England 
to keep out. 

To sum up, official admits that there is a nasty possibility of another world 
war. He expressed the opinion that crisis would come very soon one way or 
the other. He added that Ministry of Foreign Affairs had taken note of my 
statement to the Political Director reported in penultimate sentence of my 
telegram No. xSi^ and gave impression that they would like to follow this 
up. Everything would have to wait of course till after Hitler’s return to- 
: morrow night.: : 

Repeated to Geneva, Prague, Rome and Paris. 

^ No. 192.- •, ^ No. 187. 

'No- 195 ^^' 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received May 12) 

No. i§o [C 4213/ ig4i/ 18] 

PRAGUE, May g, 1338 

My Lord, 

With refprence to your telegram No. 68^ and my telegram No. 113^ and 
other recent telegraphic correspondence regarding the dangers of the Sudetic 

* No. 171* ^ No. 192. 
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German question, 1 have the honour to inform you that I called on the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on May 7th to make the representations decided 
upon by His Majesty’s Government as a sequel to the meeting between 
British and French Ministers in London on the 28th and 29th April. 

2 . In excusing myself for seeking so important an interview on the very 
day of His Excellency’s return from the Little Entente Conference at Sinaia 
I explained that I had in fact been instructed to act on or before the previous 
day , I had however been authorised to defer my action because, as I thought 
His Excellency would agree, it seemed preferable that I should make my 
representations to him as Minister for Foreign Affairs in the first place. Dr. 
Krofta expressed his appreciation of this attitude, and assured me that he 
felt himself quite fresh and prepared for what he had smilingly described 
when I first entered the room as an historic interview. 

3. From message received from the Czechoslovak Minister in London he 
would, I suggested, perhaps already be aware to some extent of what I was 
going to say. But to assist His Excellency in following the rather lengthy 
statement which I was about to make I explained that it could roughly be 
divided into four sections. The first set forth the view taken by His Majesty’s 
Government of the dangers arising out of the Sudetic question, the second 
dealt with the military situation, the third -with the position of His Majesty’s 
Government, and the fourth drew conclusions as to the practical action which 
ought immediately to be taken. 

4. Beginning now with the first section, I said that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been considering the present situation in Czechoslovakia and had 
come to the conclusion that it was one of great danger, primarily for Czecho- 
slovakia herself but also for the peace of the world. The incorporation of 
Austria in the German Reich had had a powerful influence upon the Sudetic 
Germans in Czechoslovakia, who were evidently uniting more completely 
than ever before under the leadership of Herr Henlein. The absorption of 
Austria had put them into a condition of great exaltation and although this 
might outwardly have subsided, inwardly it doubtless continued and great 
tension and excitement remained in existence. The Sudetic Germans had 
been given stronger confidence in themselves and also in the help which they 
believed they could now expect from Greater Germany, so that they were 
becoming increasingly difficult to satisfy. On the other side of the frontier 
feelings of great excitement and enthusiasm had also been produced. To use 
an electrical simile, a body in Czechoslovakia already strongly susceptible to 
the magnetism of the Reich had now been much more highly charged, while 
the German magnet itself had become both more highly magnetised and 
larger, so that the force of mutual attraction had greatly increased. Or, to 
use other similes, the dramatic succ^s of the action of the Reich in Austria 
had generated a momentum which might well carry away the German 
Government, or the National Socialist party, to further action which might 
jeopardise the peace of the world to a far greater extent than Austria. A 
train of combustible material was in existence and might be ignited by a 
single violent incident in the Sudetic area to start an outbreak which might 



'end in ' war. Iii/tliis iiigiily -dangerous situation I felt sure His . Excellency/ 
would agree witli my Government in thinking that every possible step must 
be taken to, avoid an outbreak with such risks for Czechoslovakia and the 
peace of the world. 

5. Proceeding to the second section of my statement I said that in view of 
these grave dangers and in case the worst should come to the worsts my: 

. Government' had been considering what the military situation would be^' 
firstly for Czechoslovakia in the' case of a German attack, secondly for .France 
if .in' consequence of this attack she decided to support Czechoslovakia, and. 
thirdly for Great Britain in case as a further consequence the British Govern" 
nient might also subsequently become involved at any stage. The result' of 
an examination which lisid been conducted by our G eneral Staff showed how 
very difficult it would be to defend Czechoslovakia and that this difficulty 
would increase as Germany made progress with the re-fortification of the 
Rhineland. In particular, the military position of Czechoslovakia had been 
seriously weakened by the incorporation of Austria in the Reich and by the 
lack of adequate fortifications along the frontier with what used to be Austria. 
(It will be noticed that in the preceding sentence I refrained from going to 
the full length of the material which I was authorised to use. I selected the 
wording given because I was sure that the Czechoslovak Government would 
not admit that there was such an absence of fortifications as laid the heart 
of Czechoslovakia open to German attack’. The Czechoslovak view has 
been, moreover, confirmed by the reports which I have forwarded to you of 
an inspection made by the Military Attache to this Legation.) I continued 
this section of my statement by observing that it seemed doubtful for various 
reasons whether Russia could render much assistance if indeed any, while 
the attitude of Poland seemed unhappily very uncertain, so that it would not 
be possible to rely on any help from there. To sum up, the conclusion reached 
by my Government was that there was little hope that France and the Soviet 
Union could prevent the military occupation of Czechoslovakia by Germany. 
The restoration of Czechoslovakia would therefore, we believed, have to 
await the conclusion of a victorious war by the Powers which had come to 
her assistance. Such a war would probably last a long time and if the British 
Government were to take part at any stage they could not at first contribute 
such forces as would secure an early victory. To begin with their chief 
: contribution' would only be economic pressure exercised through sea power, 
which,: as was well known, was only slow .in its operation. If finally victory 
were' achieved it must not be forgotten that the question would still have to 
be decided whether the Czechoslovak State could be re-established in its 
present form. 

6. In answer to the above it might, I knew, be argued that if a sufficiently 
strong attitude were to be adopted towards Germany she would not dare to 
risk action which might lead to war. Such an attitude would be, however, 
what was called in English 'bluff’. We could not be certain that it would be 
successful and unless there were certainty we had to be prepared to face not 
of course merely the risk, but the actuality, of war. Even if the British 


Government for their part were so disposed, public opinion in Great Britain 
would not tolerate a gamble in such a matter. Only in the very last resort 
would the British Government ever go to war and the risk of war was not one 
which they could accept by indulging in a policy of gambling or bluff. (I 
felt that the remarks in this paragraph were covered by your instructions and 
that it was desirable to make them because it is not uncominon for Czechs 
to take the line that Germany would never venture on war if she knew in 
advance that France, Great Britain and Russia would come to the aid of 
Czechoslovakia. President Benes, for example, spoke somewhat in this sense 
shortly after the German occupation of Austria to Mr. Leo Kennedy and to 
myself — see my telegram No. 33^ of March 17th and my Savingrarn No. 31 
of March aist.'* Moreover, in the course of an informal conversation with 
the Chief of the General Staff on May 5th General Krejci observed to me 
that, while in some respects the situation seemed similar to that in 1914, he 
thought it vastly more favourable for the former Allies than then. On the 
one side there was only Germany, whereas on the other side France was 
much stronger than in 1914, so was Great Britain and so, he believed, was 
Russia, while instead of Serbia, we should have the assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia with a well equipped, organised and comparatively large army and 
air force. I need hardly say that so far as the occasion permitted I pointed 
out to the General that undue optimism would, in my opinion, be very 
unwise.) 

7. Continuing with this part of my remarks, I informed Dr. Krofta that 
His Majesty’s Government had carefully considered their position and 
regretted that for their part they could not contemplate going further than 
they had already done in the Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on March 24th. I reminded him, moreover, of what I had said to the 
President on April 22nd and repeated to himself on April 26th, to the effect 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s carefully chosen words meant nothing more than 
they actually said and that it would be unwise and dangerous to give too 
broad an interpretation to his statement. 

8. Over and above the very serious military considerations to which I had 
alluded remained the possibility of the exercise by Germany of an irresistible 
economic pressure. Not only was the actual trade conducted by Czecho- 
slovakia with Greater Germany very important, constituting a high propor- 
tion of her total export trade, but Germany now controlled (I used the word 
‘beherrscht’) Czechoslovakia’s main trade communications with the outside 
world. Even, therefore, if it were possible to do anything more to remedy 
the weakness of Czechoslovakia’s military position, the result might only be 
to stimulate Germany to organise and apply economic pressure for the 
achievement of her purposes. 

9. I made it clear that it was only with much regret that I was setting 
forth tins depressing review of the situation as it presented itself to His 
Majesty’s Government and that nothing of the sort would be said in any 

3 See No* 10 1 j note 2* 
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■.'. quarter: wli.ere' it . might be .embarrassing 'Tor the ..Czeehoslovak 'Govenimentj 
■ though .of course in such quarters . similar conclusions 'might already' have ., 
been reached.. My review was only made because the "time had come when 
.:all the facts must be.faced^ however unpleasant they might, be.. The object ' 
of my Government was not to discourage the Government of Czechoslovalda 
but to prove to them beyond any possible doubt or hesitation the absolute 
necessity of a supreme effort to remove the dangers in the situation, and to 
reach a settlement with the Sudetic German party in the interests of Czecho-. 
Slovakia’s existence as w^ell as of the peace of Europe. " 

10. Negotiations ougliq it seemed to His Majesty’s Government, to be 
pursued at the earliest possible moment and it had been noted in London 
with regret and apprehension that he. Dr. Krofta, and also Dr. Hodza had 
expressed to me on April 26ths the fear that serious negotiations might not be 
possible until after the communal elections, that is to say, until next month. 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State feared that such a delay might be dangerous. 
It would, moreover, be the more disappointing because the President had 
told me, it is true, on April 22nd just before the Carlsbad speeches, that he 
hoped it would be possible to press on with negotiations during the present 
month and to use the month of June and also, if necessary, part of July for 
the enactment of the necessary legislation. 

11. My Government considered that the negotiations should cover the 
whole field of the problem and have as their object a comprehensive and 
lasting settlement. They believed that this settlement would require a 
broader foundation than had hitherto been contemplated. I then narrated 
the relevant part of my audience with President Benes of April 22nd^ and 
said that the British Government had noted with particular interest what the 
President had said to me to the effect that he personally was of the opinion 
that Czechoslovakia could not be a national State and furthermore that so 
far as the Czechoslovak Government was concerned it was realised that the 
programme already contemplated meant an end of such a conception of the 
State. In the opinion of my Government this remark showed that the Presi- 
dent had resolved to tackle the problem in a realist spirit and they hoped that 
it would be possible to achieve progress by starting from the conception of a 
. ‘'State of Nationalities’, " 

12. On the proposals which the Czechoslovak Government had been good 

enough to communicate to them recently my Government found it difficult 
to express an opinion until it could be seen how far these measures would in 
fact advance the cause of a real settlement, that is to say, how they would be 
received by the Henlein party* ■ ■ 

13. To judge by the speeches made at Carlsbad^ by Herr Henlein and ■ 
other members of his party and the'". comments which His Excellency had 
been good enough to make briefly during our conversation on April 26thf 
it looked as though there were a great gulf to be bridged. My Government , 
believed therefore that the Czechoslovak Government still had a good way 

s Nos, 158 and 161. ^ Nos. 154 and 156. ’ See No, 157. 
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to go before they coulclhope to find the basis for a real solution. Their present 
proposals did not seem to represent a great advance towards that State of 
Nationalities which President Benes appeared to have in mind. 

14. In conclusion, I said that if the Czechoslovak Government would keep 
my Government informed of developments, His Majesty’s Government 
would be ready at any appropriate time and in any appropriate manner to 
use their influence to assist in securing a settlement. I was furthermore 
authorised to inform His Excellency that the British Government proposed 
to make clear to the German Government the keen interest which they took 
in this question and their desire to help in promoting a peaceful and equitable 
settlement. My Government had, however, little hope of success in any 
action they might take in Berlin unless the Czechoslovak Government could 
show that they were resolved to make an effort which would in fact be very 
serious. 

15. Dr. Krofta made notes and I spoke slowly in German, repeating my 
remarks whenever necessary. At the end I offered to go over my statement 
again but he assured me that it was already sufficiently clear in his mind. 
He said he accepted the substantial accuracy of my survey, though he 
thought that the military situation was painted too black, and he was also 
incautious enough to indicate, I think unintentionally, that the gravity of 
the view taken might be influenced by a desire to lend weight to the repre- 
sentations. I warned him, therefore, that my words had not been lightly 
uttered but expressed considered views arrived at by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment after a careful examination of the situation. I have already reported 
on Dr. Krofta’s first reaction in my telegram No. 113.® In slight amplifica- 
tion I might say that he complained that the Sudetic Germans, who had 
been accustomed to being masters in this country, would never be content 
until they had regained that position. I suggested that if this were so it 
might almost be. an added reason for providing the safeguards which the 
Sudetic Germans were demanding because the Czechs would thus auto- 
matically safeguard their own future position. Dr. Krofta said he did not 
think it would work out that way and he did not believe that the Germans 
would ever be content with anything less than their former privileged condi- 
tion. He showed too that the possibility of any reconstruction of the Constitu- 
tion went beyond his range of vision. 

16. As mentioned in my telegram No. 1 14® Dr. Krofta has many valuable 
and admirable qualities but I doubt whether they include the rare gifts of 
political vision or of constructive and adaptable statesmanship. He will, 
however, doubdess faithfully report my representations to President Benes 
and to the rest of the Government. The President of the Council, Dr. Hodza, 
is much more receptive and conciliatory, but doubts are sometimes expressed 
whether the impressions which can more easily be made upon him are very 
lasting or effective. President Benes, whose qualities will of course be familiar 
to you, is probably still the most important political personality in this 

® No. 192. ^ 
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country even tlioiigii the failure of his post-war policy, while it may : be 
through no fault of his own, must have shaken ■Ms position to some extent. ' 

17. lam sending, copies of this despatch to His Majesty's Ambassadors at 
Paris, Rome and Be,rlin. 

I have, &c., 

,B, Cl Newton 

No. 196 

■Sh\ Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 12)/ 

Mo. 4JO [C 422 o/ig 4 iji 8 } 

His Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin presents his compliments to H.M. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him 
the under-mentioned memorandum by the Military Attache, dated 9th May, 
1938. 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, May 10^ iggS 
Enclosure in No. 196 

BERLIN, May g, iggS 

Czech Military Confidence 

In conversation with my French and Czech colleagues here, and from 
information received from other sources, I have been impressed by the 
confidence which seems to exist in Czech, and to a certain extent in French 
circles, that the Czech Army will be able to resist any possible German 
offensive against Czecho-SIovakia [.s*zr], so long as the French intervene 
actively as soon as war should occur. 

2. I would hesitate to state categorically that this confidence is misplaced. 
I am however extremely doubtful whether in fact the Czechs would be able 
to resist a German olfensive, and am of opinion that this Czech confidence 
is largely artificial, and designed both to bolster up morale, and to induce 
the French, and possibly ourselves, to think in terms of the possibility of 
successful preventive hostilities more seriously than we might otherwise do. 

3, Admittedly the German Army is still very far short of completing its 
organisation and armament. Admittedly, too, the Czech defences have a 
considerable value and may be relied upon to play an. important role. On 
the other hand the German soldier is still the German soldier, and the Czech 
the Czech. The hostile Sudeten population will give the Czechs considerable 
trouble. Poland and Hungary may quite conceivably march if Germany 
marches. Numerically, even with a hostile France, the Germans will be able 
to put a much larger Army and Air Force into the field against the Czechs, 
than the latter will be able to produce. Presumably the French can only 
attack on land in the Mosel-Palatinate area, or possibly in the Black Forest. 
The Germans may well prove to be^ capable of holding their own on the 
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defensive in these areas, with comparatively small forces, long enough to 
ensure the rapid overthrow of the Czechs. 

4. I feel that both the French and ourselves should be very careful about 
accepting Czech opinion on the subject of their ability to withstand German 
attack. It would in my opinion be most dangerous to embark on hostilities 
on the assumption that the Czechs would be certain to hold up the Germans 
completely or even for a very considerable time. As far as I can judge the 
Czechs have done exactly what I deprecated so strongly in submitting my 
reports on the recent German advance into Austria. They have not only 
drawn sweeping and false deductions from an operation which was abnormal 
in many important respects, but they have greatly exaggerated the various 
shortcomings and faults manifested by the German Army on that occasion, 

5. That the Czechs should have gained sufficient encouragement from the 
German operation in Austria to induce a feeling of confidence is in some 
respects most satisfactory. But that this confidence should cause them to 
feel that they can deny a minimum of reasonable concessions to the Sudeten, 
or that this confidence should lead the French or ourselves into a false 
appreciation of the military situation is in many respects definitely dangerous. 

F. N, Mason-MaoFarlane, Colonel, 

Military Attache 

No. 197 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton {Prague) 

No. 81 Telegraphic [C ^opslig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, IQgS 

Reaction of Minister for Foreign Affairs to your representations, as reported 
in your telegram No. 1 13' is disappointing. I feel sure that when you see the 
Prime Minister and President you will do your best to make them realise the 
gravity of the position and the responsibility which rests upon them. 

My disappointment is increased by the complacent tone adopted by the 
Czechoslovak press in commenting upon the British and French representa- 
tions, as reported in your telegram No. iifi.^ Process of education which 
President Benes has told you the Czech public and political parties require 
does not seem to have gone very far as yet, 

I am also disturbed by the terms of the communique published in the 
press of May 8, as reported in your telegram No. 1 1 5.^ The first paragraph 
of that communique seems to me to misrepresent the sense of your demarche, 
and it is to be hoped that you might use your influence in the drafting of any 
further statement in order to prevent incorrect impression being given. 

You should speak in the sense of the present telegram when you see the 
Prime Minister and President Benes. 

Repeated to Geneva, Berlin and Paris. 

' No. 19a. * Not printed. 3 Not printed. See No. 19a, note 3. 
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No, 198 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received May ^.30 mm f, 

' JVo. 184 Telegraphic [C 4x40/ ig4i/i8] 

BERLIN^ May. 104 1338 

Your telegram No. 151.^ 

I submit that the effect of any representation^ which I may make to German 
Government will be greatly diminished if I am not authorised to have a cer- 
tain latitude in expression of personal opinion. 

, If I am asked by Herr von Ribbentrop, as I was by. Political, Directorj, 
what His Majesty's Government regard as a 'comprehensive settlement' , I 
cannotj if any useful purpose, is to be served, we,Il say less than I said to 
Political Director.' I made it clear to the latter that His Majesty's, Govern,-: 
ment were making no concrete suggestions and merely added personally and 
confidentially that basis of a State of Nationalities , would be kind of line 
which 'His Majesty’s Government would regard as 'comprehensive’. That 
constitutes in my opinion minimum which can be said if German Govern- 
ment is to have any confidence at all in good faith of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or their real desire to seek peaceful solution. 

Benes himself has already alluded to the point of nationalities, and a peace- 
ful solution on any other lines is absolutely excluded, nor could it serve any 
purpose for His Majesty’s Government to recommend any other. If I cannot 
speak personally and confidentially, i.e. in a manner which does not justify 
German Government in making public statements on the subject, which they 
have not so far done, it will be difficult to convince them that we are not, 
as many here believe, merely playing for time till we are militarily better pre- 
pared for war. I understand anxieties of Czechoslovak Government, but 
latter’s remedy is for themselves to announce without delay their decision to 
work on basis of State of Nationalities. Unfortunately all information which 
I have here tends on the other hand to indicate that M. Benes is not 
fully alive to the realities of the situation, and is counting not only on France, 
but on Britain to save him from swallowing a disagreeable pill, which is only 
hope for peace without humiliation. If Germany is not to be allowed to 
settle everything in her own way by surgical operations we must [? have the 
courage] to insist for once on a drastic medical remedy by diplomatic action. 

In the same way if I am referring in conversations to dangers of situation 
I cannot well refrain from reference to Prime Minister’s speech of 24th March. 
Germans have it very much in their own minds and it constitutes main 
justification for British intervention and our chief claim for acceptance by 
Germany of our moderating advice. Moreover when, if I have to do so, I give 
the official warning you contemplate it will, while necessary as a firm expres- 
sion of the intention of His Majesty’s Government to go to war in certain 
circumstances, have been largely discounted beforehand since it is not new, 
and has already been seriously taken to heart, I read my telegram No, 18 H 



to French Ambassador here who concurred wholeheartedly in its terms and 
said that he would be guided by it. His only comment was that it was time 
Europe revised its opinion of M. Benes. In my opinion it is essential latter 
should be told quite firmly what he must do. 

Repeated to Rome, Paris, Prague, Geneva. 

No. 199 

The Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax {Received May ii) 

No. 44s Telegraphic [C 4i4ijig4ili8} 

ROME, May 10, iggS 

The Polish Ambassador asked whether he could be received by Herr 
Hitler, whom he knew well in Berlin, during latter’s visit to Rome. 

2. An interview was arranged and Ambassador told me this evening that 
talk had mainly turned on Poland and Herr Hitler had said that he desired to 
prolong present Polish-German [?Pact] after the ten years for which it had 
originally been made had expired. He remarked that of course it pained him 
to see a large number of Germans outside the Reich but he had to balance 
this question with that of peace or war. He did not want war because he had 
come to conclusion that result would be a triumph for communism, first in the 
defeated nations and later in those which were victorious. 

3. Herr Hitler then spoke of France and said that he wished for nothing 
from France. He had made various advances but French would not believe 
they were genuine. He was still however anxious to make friends. In- 
cidentally, he said confidentially to Ambassador that inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine when they were under German rule indulged in French propaganda, 
and when they were under French rule in German propaganda. He did not 
therefore care much about them. 

4. He then spoke about Italy and told Ambassador that he was going to 
give Italy formal and definite assurances about the Brenner frontier (see my 
telegram No. 82 Saving).' 

5. I asked Ambassador if Herr Hitler had discussed Czechoslovakia. The 
Ambassador said that he had not mentioned the country. Unfortunately just 
as he was on the point of putting Herr Hitler a question on the subject the 
Chef de Cabinet came in and conversation ended. The Ambassador ex- 
pressed his personal view that if Herr Hitler believed war would result from 
his action in Czechoslovakia he would be very prudent and prefer a friendly 
settlement, but of course everything depended on the manner in which 
Czechoslovak Government treated the problem. He personally doubted 
whether that Government had yet realised the gravity of the situation. They 
seemed inclined to take view that Germans were only using a threat which 
would:not:materialise. 

Repeated to Geneva, Paris, Berlin, Warsaw and Prague. 

* Not printed. 



No. 200 


Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Rmmd May 12), 

No. i5i{C 4204jig4ili8] 

pRAGiJEj May^ lOy iggS 

My I-iord, 

I have the horioiir to report that. I have received a letter, dated the 3rd May; 
from Herr Karl Frank,. Herr Henlein^s deputy, drawing a picture fot' my 
■.beiiefit of the prCvSeiit situation with regard to the Sudeten German question,. 
The facts presented therein had, he stated, also been brought to the notice of 
Dr. Hodza. His object in bringing them to my notice was that I should be 
aware, now that the Sudeten "German problem had become an international 
one, that the Sudeten German party wished for a fundamental solution of the 
question, both in harmony with Sudeten German interests and also in a 
manner which could be accepted by the Government and the Czech people. 
There could, however, be no hope of agreement unless the conversations 
were conducted in the right atmosphere, and that atmosphere could only be 
obtained if the Czech officials in the German area ceased from defaming, 
persecuting and punishing members of the party for their membership of it 
and for their ‘Weltanschauung’. 

2. In the first enclosure to the letter, called a situation report, it is stated 
that, before the Karlsbad meeting, conversations had taken place between 
Dr. Hodza and the party’s representatives, when Dr. Hodza had promised to 
take three steps to improve the atmosphere. These were: (i) a compre- 
hensive political amnesty; (2) the holding before the summer vacation of all 
communal elections due; and (3) that an end should be put to every form of 
defamation or injurious action of a legal as well as social nature. 

3. An amnesty had, indeed, been declared which appeared to be one of the 
most comprehensive yet made by the State. On the other hand, nothing had 
been done to put an end to the system which had rendered the amnesty 
necessary; for example, Germans were still not admitted to the panel of 
lawyers authorised to conduct the defence in cases of military treason. More- 
over, the amnesty had not covered those German officials and others who had 
since 1931 been subjected on political grounds to disciplinary measures, such 
as cuts in salary, stoppage of promotion. 

4. It was the fact, too, that in the last few days Sudeten Germans were 
being increasingly persecuted for their membership' of the party, their 
‘Weltanschauung’, and their use of the German greeting. Tet Dr. Hodza 
had been informed before the Karlsbad meeting that it was intended there to 
announce the party’s profession of national socialism, to which Dr. Hodza 
had replied that there was place for such a creed within the Constitution, and 
that the conversations would not be interrupted as a result. But the persecu- 
tions which had since followed were not only incompatible with fundamental 
civil rights, but were a hindrance to the continuation of the conversations. 

5. Further, there was reason to fear that the promised communal elections - 
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would not be carried out to their full extent (see my Savingram No. i i8) .i 
This could not improve the atmosphere, any more than could the restrictions 
imposed on freedom of speech at election meetings and the continued pro- 
hibition of public meetings (the report was, of course, written before the 
prohibition was withdrawn). 

6. A separate enclosure was added describing the incidents at Troppau on 
the 30th April and the ist May (see my Savingram No. 98).' They were said 
to show that the Sudeten party’s officials and members were well under dis- 
cipline, whereas the Czech police and population were not, and that the 
army had so far forgotten its neutrality as to egg on the Czech demonstrators. 

7. The conclusion was that unless the culprits were sternly punished and 
steps taken to prevent the recurrence of such acts, the Sudeten Germans 
would not continue the conversations with the Government. 

8. I find it hard to judge what truth there is in the allegations of Czech 
provocation against the Sudeten German population. It will have been 
observed from my recent Saving telegrams that the ‘Zeit’ suddenly opened a 
campaign on the subject on the 5th May and has continued it daily ever 
since. The fact that the ‘Zeit’ found it necessary on the first day to rake up an 
incident of minor importance which had occurred nearly two months before, 
gave the impression that the paper was acting on a ‘mot d’ordre’. It is instruc- 
tive to observe, too, that the same tales are now being spread not only by the 
Sudeten German party itself, but by such allies and associates as the German 
Minister and members of the old aristocracy. I fear that the Germans are 
all too human in regarding as provocation what is merely resistance to provo- 
cation on their own side, and I learn from a member of my staff, who paid a 
visit to the Marienbad district last week-end, that the attitude of the German 
population there is distinctly provocative. The young men are marching 
about in uniforms and ostentatiously giving each other (as well as anyone who 
looks like a foreigner) the Hitler salute. It is no wonder then that the Czech 
residents are provoked. 

9. It is obvious that in such an atmosphere a really serious incident may 
occur, and Herr Hitler, if only for reasons of prestige, may feel suddenly 
inspired to ‘act like lightning’. 

10. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &e., 

B. C. Newton 


Not printed. 



: ■ N0. 201 ■■ 

, Mr. Newton . {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 12) ' 

No. 152 \C 4igyljg4iji8] 

pRAGVEy May 10/ igjS. 

My, Lordy 

I have the honour to inform you that my German colleague called 011: me ' 
yesterday to discuss the Sudeten German question and^ in particular, .to 
make enquiries about the Anglo-French demarche. 

2. Without, of course, saying anything of 'the analysis of the.' situatio.n 
contained in my statement to the Minister for Foreign Afeirs, ! told the Ger- 
man Minister that my representations had been in line 'with the course 
which His Majesty Government had consistently pursued in this question; 
that is to say, that I had urged upon the Government that they should make 
every effort to reach a reasonable, comprehensive and definite settlement 
with the Sudeten German party. Dr. Eisenlohr referred to the call made by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin on the Political Director in the German 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. He understood that Sir Nevile Henderson had 
not made a demarche^ nor, I gathered, in Dr. Eisenlohris opinion, would 
anything in the nature of a demarche have been acceptable, but the purpose of 
his visit had been to inform the German Government of the British interven- 
tion at Prague. Dr. Eisenlohr believed that, in particular, Sir Nevile Hender- 
son had referred to the question of a State of Nationalities. I informed him 
that it was true that His Majesty’s Government had some sympathy with the 
view that Czechoslovakia should regard itself as a State of Nationalities, but I 
could only tell him this in strict confidence, as in putting forward such a 
conception much tact and reserve were required. Moreover, everything 
depended on the practical interpretation given to a term which could 
obviously be developed to a point where it would be equivalent to the dis- 
ruption of the State. 

3. The German Minister seemed more curious as to the attitude of the 
French Government than as to that of His Majesty’s Government. I referred 
him to the communique, with its frank revelation that the French Govern- 
ment favoured as far-reaching a solution as would be compatible with the 
integrity of the State. As he expressed some scepticism in regard to the 
sincerity of their interest, I told him that, in my opinion, ever since the visit 
of M. Delbos the French Government had shown an ever-growing concern 
in regard to the Sudeten question. 

4. My German colleague then alluded to the numerous incidents in the 
German area and to the provocative attitude of the Czech population and to 
the support of that attitude by the police, and even by oflicers and soldiers, 
the actions of the latter being taken perhaps in a private capacity, but not 
being discouraged by the authorities. I said that I was interested to hear his 
view because my own impression had been that there must be mischief- 
makers about, and I found it hard to believe that the Czechs for their part 
could be so foolish as deliberately to foment trouble. Dr. Eisenlohr, however, 
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maintained his atliludc, which, it will be noticed, is in line with that taken by 
Herr Frank, of the Sudeten German party, in a letter to me, on which I am 
reporting by this bag in my despatch No. 151.* The German Minister told 
me that he did not bring to the notice of his Government individual incidents, 
but only the general trend, and that, apart from information received from 
the Sudeten German party, he had his own observers in those areas. His 
information was that the German elements had been very excited at the time 
of what he termed the Austrian ‘Anschluss’, but that he had had no further 
anxiety on their account since the date of Herr Hitler’s birthday. On the 
other hand, the instructions which had, he admitted, been given to the police 
to proceed with the utmost circumspection were no longer being followed 
and the Czech population was becoming increasingly provocative in its 
attitude. The Sudeten German party had issued an appeal to its members 
for discipline and orderly behaviour, and Dr. Eisenlohr felt that the smaller 
Czech parties concerned ought to do the same. I asked whether such sug- 
gestions had not been made direct to the Prime Minister or the Minister of 
the Interior, both of whom were, I understood, in direct touch with the 
Sudeten German leaders. I gathered that they had been made, but Dr. 
Eisenlohr showed that he would welcome some allusion to the matter on my 
part, and to this, indeed, I see no objection should a suitable opportunity 
present itself when I next see Dr. Hodza. 

5. The German Minister maintained that recent persecution and pin- 
pricks had produced such an atmosphere as to make it impossible for the 
Sudeten German leaders to enter into serious negotiations. I retorted that 
this seemed to me an extremely false and foolish attitude, seeing that the pro- 
duction of the atmosphere to which he referred showed, on the contrary, how 
important it was that no further time should be lost in getting down to serious 
negotiations and, by the very fact of doing so, helping to disperse the atmo- 
sphere of which complaint was made. I was the more disappointed at the 
adoption of the attitude to which he referred, seeing that in my representa- 
tions I had mentioned your Lordship’s view that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, rvithout waiting for the results of the communal elections, ought to 
proceed at the earliest possible moment with negotiations. Dr. Eisenlohr 
seemed pleased by this information, and I can only hope that he will now 
use his influence to persuade the Sudeten German leaders to get off their 
high horse and down to business. I pointed out to him that, as the Sudeten 
German party already expected to make a clean sweep in these elections, I 
could not see any point in their waiting, as they could hardly feel streng- 
thened by the actual result, even if it came up to their fullest expectations, 
whereas if it failed to do so, their position later on would, if anything, be 
weakened. 

_ 6. Incidentally, my German colleague said that he had heard of a possi- 
bility that the nationalities statute might be put into force without consulta- 
tion with the Sudeten German party. This would, in his opinion, be a great 



mistake, both as a matter of tactics and also practically, since before proceed- 
ing with legislation the Government ought to find out by discussion where the 
shoe pinched most. I replied that I was glad to hear his confirmation of a 
view which I had already myself expressed, both to Dr. Krofta and to Dr. 
Hodza. I would take the next opportunity of repeating it and, with his per- 
mission, . would cite him in support of it. A point to which the German 
Minister appeared to attach special importance was that of equality in the 
matter of language. I told him, therefore, that, according to my understand- 
ing, this was a matter in which the Czechoslovak Government were prepared 
to make full concessions. 

7. Dr. Eisenlohr confirmed a statement in Herr Frank^s above-mentioned 
letter that the public profession of the National Socialist doctrine by Herr 
Henlein at Karlsbad was not a surprise for the Czechoslovak Government, 
having been made after discussion with Dr. Hodza. Herr Henlein's declara- 
tions in this and other respects had been necessary because the party would 
otherwise have demanded a complete 'Anschluss’ with the Reich. In the 
comment broadcast from the Reich the same evening — that is, before any 
less conciliatory comment could appear in the press — emphasis had been laid 
on the intention shown by Herr Henlein to negotiate. In speeches some days 
later Herr Henlein had also made it clear that, if he entered upon negotia- 
tions, his intentions would be serious, and not merely to lead up to a rupture. 

8. In the course of our conversation I stressed the fact that, in our opinion, 
the forthcoming negotiations ought to continue until they reached an equit- 
able, comprehensive and final settlement. Dr. Eisenlohr, however, smiled 
at the word final ('endgtiltig’), saying that nothing was ever final and that it 
would be as much as could be expected if a definite instalment of progress was 
achieved. I observed that it would be difficult to encourage the Czechs to 
make great efforts if there were no sufficient prospect of a real and definite 
settlement, if the peace of the country and of Europe would remain liable to 
shocks and threats, and if there loomed in the background the shadow of the 
eventual disruption of the State. I am sorry to say, however, that my intui- 
tive impression from his general attitude was that the Sudeten German party 
might continue indefinitely to extract from the Czechoslovak Government 
the maximum concessions obtainable under whatever pressure could be 
applied, and that then, however favourable the position achieved might be, 
they would feel perfectly free to secede and break up the Czechoslovak Re- 
public if it suited their purpose or that of the German Reich to do so. On 
the other hand, it could not yet be foreseen whether it might not suit the 
German purpose better for the Sudeten population to remain, perhaps in 
some politically advantageous position, within the existing State in order to 
facilitate the German domination of at least Bohemia and Moravia, if not of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

9. Towards the end of our conversation I took advantage of some turn in 
it to ask whether, having regard to the composite nature of its population, 
Dr. Eisenlohr thought that Czechoslovakia should pursue a policy of neutra- 
lity. Dr. Eisenlohr was contemplating a map on my wall at the time and said 



that, while neutrality might be suitable for a country like Switzerland, it 
was not possible for a State with the geographical situation and peculiar 
shape of Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia was surrounded on three sides by 
the Reich and had in the past only prospered through the protection of the 
Reich. When I asked against whom she had been protected, he suggested the 
Turks, but admitted that, in the absence of such ‘protection’, she might have 
been attacked also by Germany. I retorted by enquiring whether he therefore 
preferred the maintenance of the present situation, to which he replied that 
the present situation was obviously untenable. 

10. In conclusion, I observed that what he had himself told me of the 
desire of the rank and file of the Sudeten party for an ‘Anschluss’ and of the 
pacifying influence which had been exercised by the Reich wireless showed 
that without the co-operation of his country at some stage a settlement 
between the parties directly concerned might be unobtainable. A danger 
w’hich seemed to me inherent in the situation was that, if the efforts which we 
were making to promote a settlement failed, the very clarification of the issues 
which we might have obtained would be liable almost inevitably, as it seemed 
to me, to aggravate the international situation and bring us all nearer to the 
abyss. On the other hand, if wise statesmanship could bring about an 
equitable solution, which was what the Chancellor of the Reich had said he 
desired, the result might be that our two countries would come nearer 
together. 

1 1. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Berlin and Paris. 

I have, &c., 

B. C. Newton 

No. 202 

Mr, Vereker {Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received May i6) 

Ro. 23 Saving : Telegraphic [C 4363! ig4ij 181 

MOSCOW, JO, /5155 

The Soviet press of May 9 publishes a Tass message from Prague regarding 
a statement published in the ‘Rote Fahne’, the official organ of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, in its issue of the ist May under the heading: ‘Thirty 
thousand Soviet bombers will appear over Berlin on the day when the first 
German soldier crosses the Czechoslovak frontier.’ This statement, it appears, 
was to the effect that the Komintern wireless station had broadcast a declara- 
tion warning the present German Government that if they dared in any way 
to violate the Czechoslovak frontier, thirty thousand Soviet bombers would 
immediately appear over Berlin. 

The Tass agency appends to this message from their Prague correspondent 
an explanatory note which declares in the most categorical fashion that the 
whole statement about the thirty thousand Sowet bombers, and also the 
assertion that it was broadcast from the Komintern wireless station, is an 

aSo 



invention from start to finish. The note goes on to say that the Komintem 
station did not broadcast, and could not have broadcast, anything of the kind,, 
and attributes tliis' ^provocative statement’ to the. IRS wireless station in 
Rome, which, it states, specialises' in anti-Soviet broadcasting .of the. most 
varied and fantastic kinds and by which the ‘Rote Fahne’ has evidently been 
deceived. 

Such evidence of lack of co-ordination between the Kremlin and its .w/r- 
cursale in Prague is i.ii itself interesting and in the prese.iit case alsO' provides a 
striking iIlustratio.ri of reluctance of Soviet Gover.nm.eiit to accept even in.- 
; direct responsibility .for too categorical declarations of their readiness to fulfil^ 
their .treaty obligations. 

Repeated to P.rague, 

No. 203 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson [Berlin) 

JSfo, 154. Telegraphic [C 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May //, IQgS, 10.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 184.^ 

We had not realised from your telegram No. 18 that Political Director 
had questioned you about meaning which Plis Majesty’s Government attach 
to a ‘comprehensive settlement’. We still, however, think it would be better 
that you should not, if you can avoid it, go beyond generalities at the present 
stage of your conversations with the German Government on this subject. 
It appears unfortunately to be true that the Czechoslovak Government are 
still not alive to the realities of the situation. But if this is so, it is only by 
using plain language in Prague, and not by anything we may say in Berlin, 
that we may hope to remedy the situation. We think, therefore, that when 
you see Minister for Foreign Affairs it would be better if you were to avoid 
being drawn by him into any definition of what we are urging on the Czecho- 
slovak Government, and if you were to confine yourself to the general terms 
used in my telegram No. 138.^ Thus, if you assure the German Government 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that they are actively engaged in 
urging the Czechoslovak Government ‘to go to the limit of concession in an 
effort to reach a comprehensive and lasting agreement with the Sudeten 
Germans’, we are surely entitled to hope that they will take your word for it. 
If the Minister for Foreign Affairs should press you for a more definite state- 
ment, you had better say that you must enquire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what information you can give on this point. 

As regards the proposed warning to the German Government I can only 
say that His Majesty’s Government decided after careful consideration that 
this should be reserved for the second stage, as explained in my telegram 
No. 145.^ If, in developing the argument outlined in my telegram No. 138, , 
you wish to allude to the dangers of present situation, would it not suffice to 

* No. 198. ^ No. 187, 5 'No. 172. ^ No. 180. 


say, as the Secretary' of State did to the German Ambassador on May 3, 
that it is impossible for us to be disinterested in any issue on which the future 
of European peace might one day be found to depend, or (as suggested in 
my telegram No. 145) that we cannot be disinterested in a question that may 
involve an outbreak of war, with all that it would entail for Europe at large, 
and not impossibly for ourselves as well? 

If, however, there is anything in the Minister for Foreign Affairs’ reaction 
which seems to you to call for a formal and official warning, we think you had 
better say that you must report to His Majesty’s Government for further 
instructions. 

We quite see your difficulties and are sorry to have to limit your discretion 
in this way, but you will realise the difficulty and delicacy of the operation 
upon which we have embarked. We should prefer to see the result of one step 
before committing ourselves to another. We must also continue to draw a 
clear distinction between the language we use in Prague and the language we 
use in Berlin. It would tend to defeat our purpose if we informed the Czecho- 
slovak Government of the terms we are employing in Berlin, and it would 
not be fair to the Czechoslovak Government to let the German Government 
know the full extent of the advice we are giving in Prague. To take only one 
example; while we are emphasising in Prague the weakness of the mili- 
tary situation, we hope to make the German Government think long before 
doing anything likely to break the peace. 

Repeated to Geneva, Prague, Paris and Rome. 

No. 204 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 12) 

No. 1/7 Telegraphic 

PRAGUE, Map II, iggS 

Your telegram No. 81* reached me just before visit to President of the 
Council on May ii. 

After repeating to him the substance of my representations to the Minister 
for Foreign .Affairs and reciting almost literally that part of them which 
contained practical conclusions, I informed Dr. Hodza of Dr. Krofta’s first 
reaction and of your comment thereon. President of the Council replied that 
as indeed I had pointed out to you Dr. Krofta was not then in a position to 
express the view of the Government and was only giving his preliminary and 
personal opinions which did not therefore provide sufficient ground for dis- 
appointment which you had expressed. 

He personally accepted our dhmrche as a basis for action and his Govern- 
ment had decided really to do everything in their power to ensure appease- 
ment so far as Czechoslovakian policy was concerned. This would mean a 
new orientation and reorganisation of the administration and full self- 
administration for Sudeten Germans within the limits of the Constitution. In 

' No. 197. 



reply to a question from me lie added that the present Constitution was in Ins 
opinion wide erioiigii for this purpose but the integrity of the Stale must be 
respected for the sake of his own country and of Europe., 

Arising out of second paragraph of your telegram Dr. Hodza said that I 
would have noticed that the process of education had made considerable pro- 
gress. I agreed that it had certainly advanced considerably during fourteen 
months since I had been here but said that I feared that progress had not been 
rapid enough unless there had been a great change in the last few days,. 
Dr. Hodza assured me that there has been and me,ntioned in particular that 
extreme Right party^ the party of National Union,, who had been .making 
difBculties, now realised that appeasement was essential. President Benes 
must and would help with parties of the Left — as to which please see President 
Benesks own remark before the demarche as mentioned in the second paragraph 
of my telegram No. 84.^ Dr. Hodza said that the Social Democrats with 
w^hom he was personally on good terms would he knew be helpful despite 
their dislike of the principles of Henlein Party. I took the opportunity to 
observe that it seemed very desirable that a settlement of such importance 
should be made with the concurrence of as many parties as possible to which 
the collaboration of President Benes and himself would of course greatly 
contribute. 

The rank and file of Henlein Party were, observed Dr. Hodza, very 
Radical and inclined to ride the high horse. While he could not give exact 
date when serious negotiations could begin he for his part would invite 
Henlein’s representatives to start them in the course of next week. The com- 
munal elections were bound to produce a certain excitement but he entirely 
agreed with and welcomed my advice to my German colleague that the 
existence of a highly charged atmosphere was an additional reason for early 
negotiation. The appeal for order and discipline issued by Henlein Party was, 
he pointed out, balanced by similar appeal made almost a week ago to Czech 
parties by the National Council. I took the opportunity to inform Dr. Hodza 
also, of German Minister’s view that it would be a great mistake to impose 
reform without prior discussion with Henlein Party— see paragraphs 4, 5 and 
6 of my despatch No. 152^ on its way by bag. 

As regards communal elections themselves Dr. Hodza told me there had 
been some senators in favour of postponement in certain cases. He could 
tell me for my confidential information that it had just been decided that 
42 per cent, of the German elections'*^ would be held in the course of the 
present month and the remaining 58 per cent, would be completed on June 
12 (cf. last paragraph of my Saving telegram No. 116) .^ 

In the course of our conversation Dr. Hodza referred to his meeting with 
Mr. Chamberlain this time last year and asked me to express to the Prime 
Minister and to yourself his great appreciation of the interest which His 
Majesty’s Government were taking in Czechoslovakia and Central Europe. 
Repeated to Geneva, Berlin, Rome and Paris. 

* No. 156. 

^ i.e. in the Sudeten areas. 
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■Nov 205 '/.,' 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) -to Viscount Halifax (Recewed May 12) 

/ No. 118 Telegraphic \C 41g5jjg41j 181 

PRAGUE^ May II ^ iggS 

'. ,I hope .that I was able to use the sense of your telegram No. 8 i'-^ to good 
effect with, the President of the Council but it must be borne in, mind that 
.'T.o:mmuiiique and also press comments which seem .to you deprecatory^ 
present a, different aspect in Prague from that which they may prese.nt in 
London. 

While His Majesty’s Government are carefully and in my humble opinion 
rightly, limiting their own responsibilities, they are forcing some very un- 
palatable medicine down the throats of the Czechoslovak Government. The 
medicine may be absolutely necessary, yet if and when they swallow the dose 
it can hardly be expected that the Czechoslovak Government will at the 
same time be willing either publicly to eat humble pie or themselves to pro- 
claim the desperate state of their health. If only for tactical reasons it would 
be neither reasonable nor desirable that the Czechoslovak Government 
should make public anything which might embarrass them in their negotia- 
tions with the Henlein party. 

I myself, although indeed as a means rather of defining limits of our help, 
suggested to Minister of Foreign Affairs that he w^ould be on safe ground in 
referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of March 24 in communique and it 
... 3 go very far. 

President of the Council told me that he would be prepared to consider 
some further public statement if you desire it. He obviously however 
doubted whether it would be opportune and considered process of education 
could best be completed by discussions within the Cabinet and with political 
parties. I agree and think we ought to abstain from being drawn into 
further details than we can help as regards internal methods to be pursued 
by Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Geneva, Berlin and Paris. 

■ ■ ^ 'No. 204., 

■ 197.. ■ ' ■ ' " 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

No. 206 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 12) 

No. 185 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4231 j ig^i j 18) 

BERLIN^: 

I saw the Minister for Foreign AiFairs last night before the receipt of your 
telegram No. 154* with which however my language yesterday was in com- 



plete conforEiity. I had' embodied instructions in your previous t:eIegTams in . 
the form of a .statement which I read and eventually left with him while, 
making clear that it was merely an aid to memory. In, the course of my visit 
Herr von Ribbentrop read it himself through twice very carefully: and' I am 
sending you copy by air mail today. ' ■ 

His, Excellency began by assuring- me that the German Government 
,wa,rmly welcomed the step, which was being undertaken by His Majesty’s 
Government at Prague as being in conformity with Herr .Hitler’s own .sug-, 
,,gestion to me. He -asked whether- the French Governm,en.t[’s] : imarrAi? was 
identic[al] and whether it was serious.' I told him. that it was on parallel lines ' 
but [i-fr: ? and] in deep earnestness provided that the integrity of Czecho- 
slovakpa] were not impaired. 

Following points in a long conversation are to be noted: German Govern- 
ment thoroughly distrusted M. Benes himself and were sceptical as to his 
real desire to find comprehensive solution. 

The German Government’s view was that the solution was an internal 
question for Czechoslovakia and that responsibility as to the lines of a satis- 
factory settlement rested entirely with Henlein. Herr von Ribbentrop while 
he did not wish to express opinion on details regarded generally the eight points 
of Henlein [’s] Carlsbad speech as reasonable and just solution and German 
Government was of the opinion that they formed suitable basis for negotia- 
tion with the Prague Government, German Government’s view was as set 
forth to me by Herr Hitler on March 3 ; they could not disinterest themselves 
in fate of Germans living in solid majorities on their own frontiers and right 
of self-determination in some form or another would have to be accorded to 
them. ,, ,: . 

He repeated several times with evident sincerity that German Govern- 
ment earnestly desired a peaceful and friendly solution, but equally several 
times, that if things were allowed to drift, and their doubts as to M. Benes’s 
good faith proved justified and if in consequence there was bloodshed. 
Hitler would be compelled to take immediate action at whatever risk and 
cost to themselves and the world. He begged me to impress this extremely 
earnestly on His Majesty’s Government in order that latter might bring it 
home to French Government. I offered to mention it to French Ambassador 
(as indeed I shall) but he asked that it might be done through you. It was 
in fact clear throughout my interview that while German Government arc 
inclined to put faith in sincerity of yourself and Prime Minister they have 
less in French Government, and none. in M. Benes. ' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, begged that I would keep him informed of 
result of our demarche at Prague, and I said that I would do so if I were 
authorised to. He insisted that if His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government gave definite advice to M. Benes the latter could not well refuse 
to act upon it. If on the other hand France attacked Germany because 
latter intervened in Czechoslovakia as result of massacre of Germans there, 
Germany would regard French act as war of aggression for preventive pur- 
poses. He stuck to Ms point when I argued to the contrary. 
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Finally Herr von Ribbentrop said and I agreed that we must now wait to 
see result of advice which we are giving at Prague. German Government 
truly desired peaceful settlement and co-operation with His Majesty’s 
Government but all depended on whether M. Benes proved reasonable or not. 

To sum up I would observe that Herr von Ribbentrop’s language to me 
was unusually temperate except when referring to the possibility of action 
as result of massacre (Blutbad) of the Germans and that he was obviously 
deeply impressed both by dangers of situation if it is allowed to drag on and 
by the necessity of finding peaceful solution in this last opportunity for co- 
operation with Great Britain. His request to be kept informed and in touch 
with me indicates very clearly that far from resenting our interference Herr 
von Ribbentrop not only w’elcomed it but regards it as the only hope of that 
peaceful solution which today at any rate it is as much in their interests as 
ours to achieve. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Geneva and Rome. 

No, 207 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May is) 

Mo. i86 Telegraphic: by telephone \C4232l1g41j 18) 

BERLIN, May IS, iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

While I was with Minister for Foreign Affairs last night, he put off by 
telephone a dinner with Himmler in order, as he said to the latter, to report 
my conversation to the Chancellor who leaves for Berchtesgaden to-day. 

I have informed French Ambassador of upshot of any conversation with 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and told him I had derived impression, though 
I had done my best to remove it, that German Government doubted the 
earnestness of the French demarche at Prague. French Ambassador said that 
he would himself ask for interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs with 
view to dispelling these doubts. He added that he himself was not at all sure 
that M. Benes did not in fact intend to be obstinate and to risk everything on 
a gambler’s throw. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Geneva, 

* No. 206. 

No. 208 

Sir K. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May is) 

Mo. 188 Telegraphic: by telephone 

BERLIN, May IS, iggS 

My telegram No. 185.* 

At the end of my conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs last night 
he observed that once Sudeten problem was settled Germany would be a 

• No, 206. 
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‘saturated’ State and there would be no outstanding question between Great 
Britain and Germany except colonies, and consequently nothing to prevent a 
full discussion between our two countries on broadest possible lines, not only 
as regards colonies but also all other matters. 

I was struck by the similarity of his language to that used by Field-Marshal 
Goring as reported in paragraph (? 5) of my despatch No. 38 April 20. 
It was also very much in accord with views expressed by me in my despatch 
No. 324^ of April I . 

He was obviously impressed by need of finding peaceful solution of Sudeten 
question as essential precondition of such a consummation. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

=> No. 152. i No. 121. 

No. 209 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May if) 

No. 23g Saving: Telegraphic \C 4s66jig4ili8'] 

BERLIN, May 12, igsB 

My telegram No. 185. ' 

Following is text of statement I left with Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

‘His Majesty’s Government and the French Government are, as the 
German Government are aware, using their influence in Prague to promote 
a peaceful and equitable settlement of the Sudeten German question and 
express the hope that the German Government will be ready to use their 
influence with the Sudeten Germans in the direction of moderation and to 
work with His Majesty’s Government in promoting a settlement. 

‘On such information as His Majesty’s Government have in their possession 
a peaceful settlement should certainly be capable of achievement. His 
Majesty’s Government recall the Chancellor’s remark to Sir Nevile Hender- 
son on March 3rd that His Excellency was perfectly willing to live in peace and 
amity with Czechoslovakia on condition that the Sudeten Germans obtained 
full equality, and that if Great Britain really desired German friendship it 
was indispensable that His Majesty’s Government should make it clear at 
Prague that they would not encoimage the Czechoslovak Government in 
refusing proper treatment to nationals of German origin. Field-Marshal 
Goring also assured His Majesty’s Ambassador on March ir of Germany’s 
earnest desire to improve her relations with Czechoslovakia. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have always urged upon the Czechoslovak 
Government the importance of proper treatment of her nationals of German 
origin and they are now actively engaged in urging that Government to go 
to tire limit of concession in an effort to reach a comprehensive and lasting 
agreement with the Sudeten Germans. 

‘His Majesty’s Government would not wish to intervene in any matter of 
exclusively German-Czech relations. They recognise of course that the lot 
of the Sudeten Germans must be a matter of particular interest to Germany, 
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-but IB the preseEt situation it is undeniable that the, problems that, have been 
raised may affect the peace of Europe.; It is the chief concern of His' Majesty’s 
Government as ,it .is doubtless that of the German Government^ that peace 
should not, be disturbed. That is .their justification for raising this matter, 
with the German Government, and indeed they feel it their duty to offer any 
assistance, that they can give—and they believe in the present situation they 
are able to assist — towards reaching an equitable solution. 

‘'His Majesty’s Government are now using their influence urgently with the 
Czech, Government to bring them to- seek without delay a solution of the prob» 
lem on comprehensive lines by direct negotiation with the Sudeten Germans., 
His Majesty’s Government are thus doing' their best to bring about a peaceful 
and equitable solution by representing to the Czechoslovak Government the 
necessity for a contribution from their side. But it takes two to make an 
agreement and if a settlement is to be reached it is to be hoped that Herr 
Henlein may be prevailed upon also to show a spirit of accommodation. 

'His Majesty’s Government do not stand on ceremony in this matter and 
they trust that the German Government will not do so either. The Sudeten 
Germans are Czech citizens but the Government of the Reich has un- 
doubtedly a powerful influence upon the population of German race and 
speech living across the Czechoslovak-German frontier. And since the 
question is one that closely affects the peace of Europe, His Majesty’s 
Government trust that, in view of the action taken by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at Prague, the German Government will use their influence with Herr 
Henlein in the direction of moderation. His Majesty’s Government have no 
doubt that the German Government would prefer a peaceful and orderly 
solution of the question to any other and they are hopeful that the German 
Government will use all their influence on behalf of such a solution. 

Tn one other way the German Government could, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believe, assist towards the achievement of a settlement. If His Majesty’s 
Government are to use their influence in Prague they must have some idea 
of the terms that would be likely from the German point of view to form the 
basis of an agreed settlement. If they encourage the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to put forward proposals that do not prove acceptable their efforts may 
be of no avail; if, however, the German Government could indicate the lines 
of a settlement which in tlieir view would be satisfactory to the Sudeten- 
Deutschen His Majesty’s Government would consider how far they could 
recommend acceptance by the Czechoslovak Government.’ 

No. 210 

Afr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May if) 

No. 126 Saving: Telegraphic [C 428gjig4i/i8} 

PRAGUE, May 12^ iggS 

Considerable attention has been given in the Czech press to a statement 
said to have been made by M. Kalinin to the Czech delegation which visited’ 
Moscow for the ist May celebrations. ' 

' '5288V’ 



M. Kalinin is said to have stated that Soviet Russia had always kept every 
agreement she had concluded with foreign States and would act in the same 
way in the case of an aggression against Czechoslovakia. If the treaties of 
friendship between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, France and 
Czechoslovakia were as firm as was desired by Soviet Russia, they would 
exercise a favourable influence upon British policy and have still greater: 
importance than they already possess. 

The.Xidove Noviny’ (Benes party) attaches great importance to this state- 
ment as refuting reports that Soviet Russia is withdrawing from European 
affairs, and concludes that friendship with Soviet Russia is an indispensable 
condition of Czechoslovakia’s security and of her international position in 
Europe, 

Repeated to Berlin and Moscow, 

No. 211 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 218 [C 4i59lig4i 1 18I 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12^ igg 8 
Sir, 

The Czechoslovak Minister asked Sir Alexander Cadogan on the 6th May 
whether he could be given any further information with regard to the repre- 
sentations which you were to make in Prague; he thought that if he could be 
given an indication as to its tenor he might be able himself to assist by com- 
municating with his Government. 

2. M. Masaryk was given a very general outline of the contents of my 
telegram to you. No. 68.^ It was explained that this represented our general 
attitude in the matter ; you were being given some latitude as regards presenta- 
tion, and Sir Alexander Cadogan could not say exactly in what form you 
would make your representations. 

3. He then indicated briefly to M. Masaryk the sense of the successive 
paragraphs in that telegram. This did not add very much to what I had 
already told him on the 2nd May and M. Masaryk did not express any sur- 
prise, though in conversation afterwards he indicated by some of his remarks 
that the Czechoslovak Government felt that they were being rather let down 
by the Powers which had brought Czechoslovakia into being, but he him- 
self fully understood the inevitability of it. , 

4. M, Masaryk said that he hoped that in our approach to Berlin we should 
not ask the German Government what they wanted. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
did not either confirm or deny that this was our intention. M. Masaryk was 
told that as a first step we were going to let the German Government know 
that we thought we could be of some assistance in the matter, and hoped that 
they would agree that we should try to do so, A great deal depended on the 
first reaction of the Germans; we should have to see how our discussion with 
them developed — ^if, indeed, it developed at all— and in the light of it we 
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should have to decide exactly what to say to the German Government and 
how to deal with them. Apart from that, and discussing the matter purely 
from the theoretical point of view, Sir Alexander Cadogan asked M. Masaryk 
what his objections were to asking the Germans to indicate what they wanted. 
M. Masaryk produced no reason that had not been heard before; in fact, he 
only said that they would be encouraged to put forward unreasonable de- 
mands. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that that might be so, but it was more 
likely that they would refuse to say anything at all. That was the German 
game which they had been playing for a number of years, but on looking 
back it seemed to him that there might perhaps be something to be said for 
getting the Germans at any given moment to indicate what their aims were, 
if indeed it were possible to do that, because it was hardly credible that they 
would state in so many words anything half so excessive as what they would 
be disposed to demand or able to take a few months later. M. Masaryk did 
not defend his thesis very strongly, and he did not seem to attach any great 
importance to it. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax 

No. 212 

Sir jY. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May if) 

No. i8g Telegraphic [C 42yolig4i j 18) 

BERLIN, May ry, igg8 

My telegram No. 185.^ 

I should have mentioned that the only unfavourable reaction on the part 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs on reading aide-memoire which I left with 
him was in respect to ‘moderating’ advice to the Sudeten. Herr von Ribben- 
trop while clearly not liking expression asked me what we meant by it. I told 
him that, speaking personally, apart from its general use I contemplated as 
specific case the eventuality of deadlock arising in possible negotiations be- 
tween Henlein and Prague Government. In such circumstances we might 
ask German Government to give such moderating advice to Henlein as would 
enable us to help at Prague.^ Minister for Foreign Affairs did not raise 
objection to this suggestion. 

I regard German reaction as far as it goes as quite as satisfactory as I anti- 
cipated and I trust that you do so also. All depends now on M. Benes’s 
reactions or rather action. Mere words may well precipitate an incident and 
I take ail responsibility in assuring you that if there were one Germany would 
act at once. 

United States Ambassador whose views in this matter coincide very 
closely with my own informs me that he spoke yesterday to Ledebuhr [«V] (a 
Sudeten senator whose view^ command respect). The latter was convinced 

^ No. 206. 

* Sir N. Henderson was instructed iai May ig that his language to Herr von Ribbentrop 
had been approved. ’ 



. that M. Benes relying on French and partially. Russian and on the probability, 
of eventual British support wants a show down now rather than in.six'.months 
time when position may be less favourable to Czechoslovakia. This is the 
'. view widely held and it is fraught with the utmost danger. 

No. 213 

Mr. Newton {Fragile) to Viscount Halifax {Received May if) 

No. 120 Telegraphic \C 428^! 1^41 jiff] 

PR, AGUE^ May 13% 1938: 

My telegram No. II 7P 

President of the Council has just informed me over the telephone that 
having discussed matters further in the Cabinet he proposes to confirm his 
answer in writing, 

I observed that my representations had been verbal but that I saw no 
objection to a written reply provided that the reply itself was satisfactory. I 
recited substance of third paragraph of my above-mentioned telegram begin- 
ning “^he personally® and furthermore asked whether there would be any 
reference in his reply to a ‘state of nationalities®. Dr. Hodza confirmed sub- 
stance of what I have telegraphed but was inclined to demur at any express 
reference to a state of nationalities. He said however that it was cleaiiy 
understood that Czechoslovakia was not a national refuge state nor was 
there anything in Constitution to that effect. Dr. Hodza thought that written 
reply would be ready for me at the beginning of next week. 

I have since been informed from office of President of the Republic that 
M. Benes will receive me Tuesday afternoon. May 17 . 

Repeated to Geneva, Rome, Berlin and Paris. 

y No. 204. 2 This word is obviously an error. 

No.214 

The Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 14) 

No, 431 Telegraphic [C 431211941 ji8} 

ROME, May 13^ 1338 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning what view he took of 
Czechoslovak problem. I said to him that it seemed to me to be the great 
danger spot in the present situation. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that he was not greatly disturbed by it. 
He did not think Germany was planning any immediate surprise though of 
course he could not guarantee future developments of danger. I remarked 
that I felt sure that Italy was particularly anxious to avoid as we were a 
European conflagration. He assented and did not seem to anticipate that 
this was likely to be caused by trouble as regards Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Prague. 
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No. 215 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. }{ewton {Fragile) 

Mo. 83 Telegraphic [C 43y8lig4i I iS] 

FOREIGN OFFiG'E, May 14, xg38 

Czechoslovak Minister yesterday expressed to Sir A. Cadogan the hope 
that visit of Herr Henlein to London' had no official character and that he 
would be given no official reception. 

Sir A. Cadogan assured the Minister that there was nothing of an official 
character in the visit. He had only known a day or two previously that it was 
likely to take place and he knew no more about it than had appeared in the 
press. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

' Herr Henlein arrived in London on May 14. 


No. 216 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax, {Received May if) 

No. 123 Telegraphic [C 43 iyjxg 4 ili 82 

RRAGVE, May 14, 1338 

Great prominence has been given in press to Henlein’s visit to London. 
Coming on top of Anglo-French dimarche the matter has caused considerable 
excitement and indeed eloquence in political circles who jumped to con- 
clusion that it followed an invitation from His Majesty’s Government. I even 
hear it came near to breaking hard won unity of . . .' with regard to nationa- 
lities programme. Official circles too were not wholly happy about the 
affair. 

I have taken line with those with whom I have come into contact that visit 
(of which I personally first heard on afternoon of May 12) should rather be 
welcomed as affording an opportunity to give Henlein sound advice. 

I presume you have informed Czechoslovak Minister in London of circum- 
stances of visit and I should be grateful to learn of them for my own informa- 
tion. I have just heard over the telephone that Dr. Masaryk has reported he 
is not displeased over what has happened during visit. 

. Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

* The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 217 

Mr. Mewtofi, {Prague) to Viscount Halifax ' {Received May ' i^) : 

Mo. 125- Telegraphic [C ' ■ 

'BRAGVE^ May i4y.ig38 

■ 'FollGwng is' a fully summarized translation of commimicatioii ' referred to, 
in my immediately preceding telegram.^ 

The. Czechoslovak Government sincerely thanks, British and,. French 
Governm.ents ' for interest shown at London ,Conference. in appeasement in '. 
Central Eu.rope and especially in affairs of Czechoslovakia and is. gratelul. 
for their decision to approach interested Governments through diplomatic 
channel and inform them of Conference views. 

The Czechoslovak Government equally welcomes and appreciates good 
services which British and French Governments have rendered it in manifest- 
ing their keen interest in settlement of conditions of nationalities in Czecho- 
slovakia and thus in consolidation of international relations in Central 
■Europe.' 

The Czechoslovak Government sees in foregoing no interference in its 
internal affairs, being convinced that it flows from Treaty of St. Germain. 
It is in conformity with intentions of Czechoslovak Government and with 
efforts it has hitherto made to collaborate with other States in consolidation 
of peace through a final settlement of questions concerning nationalities 
which live in Czechoslovakia. The suggestions of British and French Govern- 
ments regarding questions set out in Czechoslovak Government’s memo- 
randum which w^as handed to them will be closely studied in the course of 
preparing nationalities covenant; they will be taken into consideration in 
such a manner that solution given those problems may contribute on the one 
hand to appeasement in relations between nationalities, and on the other 
hand to a consolidation of integrity and internal strength of Czechoslovakian 
Republic which precisely by that integrity and internal strength is one of the 
conditions of consolidation in Central Europe. 

By efforts which it has made hitherto and in the spirit of good advice given 
it by British and French Governments the Czechoslovak Government, as has 
already been emphasized in its declaration of March 28, aims on the one 
hand at fully assuring peace in Central Europe and on the other at further 
normal and more perfect development of its system of 7iatmialUies in broad framework 
provided by constitution. 

In these efforts the Czechoslovak Government is inspired by firm desire to 
satisfy all the justified desiderata of nationalities; at the same time it would 
particularly observe that good result of these efforts would depend upon good will for a 
■friendly settlement being fully manifested by all interested parties. As emphasized in 
its memorandum the Czechoslovak Government is itself animated by best 

^ Not printed. This telegram stated that the communication summarized above had been 
given to Mr. Newton with the request that it should be telegraphed immediately and 
regarded as a verbal statement. A similar communication was being made to the French 
Ambassador. 
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will and is firmly resolved to reach goal indicated. It has no intention to delay 
matter and preparatory work already , in hand is considerably advanced. 
Moreover the Czechoslovak Government is firmly confident of reaching 
agreement. It will inform British and French Governments of further course 
of its labours and fresh negotiations with all who are interested in the question. 

Subsequent to receipt of this communication I received a telephone mes- 
sage from Ministry of Foreign Affairs informing me officially that last seven 
words of communication refer to ‘all nationalities and of course the Henlein 
party’. 

The passages underlined are underlined in text.^ 

Repeated to Geneva, Berlin, and Rome. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

2 The.se pa-ssages are italicized above. 


No. 218 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 21) 

No. 4^7 [C 46i4lxg4Tli8] 

BERLIN, May 14, igg8 

My Lord, 

On each occasion on which Herr Hitler has made a coup the news has been 
received wth surprise by the world, not because the deed was surprising in 
itself (Herr Hitler has been good enough to warn the world each time of his 
intentions), but because he chose his own moment to act and acted with 
decisive suddenness. We have seen this happen with the departure from the 
League, the declaration of compulsory military service, the invasion of the 
Rhineland and the Austrian ‘ Anschluss ’ . We are now on the eve of the attempt 
to realise the German programme in Czechoslovakia. In his despatch No. 425* 
of the 26th April, 1933, Sir Horace Rumbold wrote: ‘I fear that it would be 
misleading to base any hopes on a serious modification of the views of the 
Chancellor and his entourage. Herr Hitler’s own record goes to show that he 
is a man of extraordinary obstinacy. His success in fighting difficulty after 
difficulty during the fourteen years of his political struggle is a proof of his 
indomitable character.’ 

2. What is the German programme in Czechoslovakia which Herr Hitler 
is determined to carry through with this characteristic obstinacy? The 
answer may be read clearly in his own statements and in the reports from this 
Embassy during the last five years. 

3. Ontheveryfirstpagepf'MeinKampf’HerrHitlerwrites: ‘The German 
nation possesses no moral right to the development of a colonial policy so long 
as it is not able to include its own sons in a common State,’ The first point of 
the party programme reads: ‘We demand, on the ground of the right of self- 
determination of all peoples, thennion of all Germans in a Greater Germany.’ 

' For this and other references to earlier years see preceding volumes of this 

■ 394 ' ^ 



4 - When Herr Hitler came to power he was obligedj for tactical reasons, 
to proceed more cautiously than he had done as an irresponsible revolu- 
tionary. The limelight was switched on to internal affaira; abroad peace 
was declared to be the first objective, and little was heard of pan-German 
aspirations. Nevertheless, these aspirations were voiced, if only in a low 
tone, which increased in volume and clearness with the advance in German 
rearmament. 

5. As early as September 1933 Mr. Newton, in his despatch No. 890 of the 
13th September, reported a pan-German demonstration which depicted the 
spontaneous movement of the Germans outside the fi'ontiers to join the Reich. 
In his annual report for 1933 Sir Eric Phipps wrote: Tn the Nazi policy of 
aggression, as exemplified by their conduct towards Austria, the Czechs saw 
a threat of encirclement; in their dreams of uniting the German race, they 
saw a threat of actual partition.’ 

6. During the next three years care was taken not to shout from the house- 
tops that the existing situation in Czechoslovakia could not be tolerated in 
Germany. Nevertheless, it was clear to every observer here that such was the 
view of the German Government. In all of his many despatches on the aims 
of German foreign policy Sir Eric Phipps placed Austria first and the rectifica- 
tion of the eastern frontier second on the list. During the whole of this period 
the problem was kept before the public by means of a continual press cam- 
paign, which accused Czechoslovakia of oppressing the Sudeten Germans 
and of serving as an aircraft carrier to Russia. In his annual report for 1935 
Sir Eric Phipps spoke of German anger ‘at the very existence of a State which 
could contain over 3 million Germans witliin its frontier, and a growing im- 
patience at the unfair treatment to which these Germans were believed to be 
exposed in the interests of the Czech majority’. 

7. Occasionally, a more direct intimation was received of Germany’s 
intentions. Thus, in 1935 General von Reichenau spoke frankly of the ‘ulti- 
mate unification of the German population in Czechoslovakia with their 
fellow-Germans of the Reich’ (Sir E. Phipps’s despatch No. 1 140 of the 7th 
November, 1935). In August 1 936 the ‘ Schwarze Korps attacked a German 
newspaper for describing the German-Czechoslovak frontier as the boundary 
of Germany (Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 882 of the 21st August). 

8. By 1937 the campaign against Czechoslovakia had grown more voci- 
ferous. In his despatch No. 358 of the 13th April Sir E. Phipps, in discussing 
Germany’s desire for a free hand in the east, spoke of Czechoslovakia as being 
‘at present the most sensitive point’. In his telegram No. 251 of the 20th 
October, 1937, Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes, outlining German aims, said that; 
‘the campaign against Czechoslovakia will be carried on and the ground pre- 
pared for the incorporation of the Sudeten Germans into the Reich without 
the necessity for a major conflict. . . . The greatest danger is that some un- 
expected event . . , may excite the Chancellor to embark on an adventure.’ 
In conversation with me at Rominten General Goring made no secret of 
Germany’s intentions. He quoted point i of the party programme, and said 
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that the unity of Germany was the declared aim of the Nazi Government. 
That did not mean where Germans were in real minorities, but where they 
were in united national blocs immediately on the German frontier, such as 
Austria and the Sudeten in Czechoslovakia (my letter to the Secretary of 
State of the loth October, 1937). 

9. In 1938 declarations of German policy came thick and fast from both 
the Chancellor and General Goring. In his Reichstag speech of the 20th 
February, 1938, Herr Hitler said that the right of the Sudeten Germans and 
Austrians to self-determination could not be ignored because in the present 
instance it was the case of Germany being involved. It was in the long run 
intolerable for a world Power to know that at its side existed fellow-country- 
men continually being subjected to the greatest suffering owing to their 
sympathy with the Reich as a whole. Field-Marshal Goring, in a speech on 
the 1st March, 1938, said: ‘As the Fiihrer in his Reichstag speech used those 
proud words to the effect that we should no longer suffer 10 million German 
fellow nationals to be abused on the other side of the frontiers, you members 
of the air force know that, if it must be, you will to the last breath give all you 
have for these words of the Fiihrer.’ In my conversation with him on the 3rd 
March, 1938, Herr Hitler said that he was prepared to risk a general war if 
foreign States refused his pretensions to safeguard the interests of Germans 
living outside the Reich. He was prepared to go to war at any cost for these 
1 0 million Germans. If there were shooting of Germans in Austria or Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany would be at hand, and if internal explosions took place 
there Germany would act like lightning. In his Reichstag speech of the 1 8th 
March, 1938, Herr Hitler said: ‘Germany only wishes for peace. She does 
not wish to do any harm to other peoples, but she wUl herself also under no 
circumstances tolerate an injury, and, above all, she is ready at any time to 
fight to the last for her honour and her existence. Let no one thin k that this is 
only a phrase, and let everyone realize, above all, that a great people with 
a sense of honour cannot indefinitely look on inactive while millions of 
members of its own blood are subjected to continued oppression.’ 

10. During the last five years German intentions have often been deliber- 
ately veiled by a smoke screen, and there have been many statements which 
do not tally with those quoted above. But it may be regarded as certain that 
the latter represent the fixed line of German policy, and the world will have 
no reason to express surprise when Herr Hitler attempts, at the moment 
which suits him best, to translate his words into deeds. Only a successful war 
will prevent or delay the realisation of his aims. The threat of war will not 
deter him; it will at the best only compel him to bide his time. 

1 1 . Fhe existence of a dissatisfied bloc of foreigners in a modern State is a 
liability rather than an asset. In the light of after events, for example, it is 
clear to us that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany was a mistake. 
The recovery of these provinces became a French aim, and a situation arose 
which rendered a peaceful composition of Franco-German differences impos- 
sible. It would probably have been in German interests to have recognised 
the error and to have made an arrangement with France on the basis of the 



return of the conquered territory. In the case of Czechoslovakia, a small 
■and defenceless country, the arguments fora composition arC' immeasurably 
stronger, even though her very weakness and our own responsibility for her 
creation make them theunore distasteful. Disagreeable though it may be, I 
am ■ 'nevertheless convinced that it is in the interests not only of European 
peace, but of the existence of Czechoslovalda, that a serious effort should, be 
made to compound with Germany while there is yet time. 

12. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty's representative 
at Prague. . 

I have, &c., 

Nevile Henderson , ■ 


No. 219 

Viscoimt Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. S4 Telegraphic \C 4386! ig^ijiSI 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May i6^ 1338 

I send you for your own information the following summary of conversations 
which Plerr Hcnlein had in London with Mr. Churchill and with Sir R. 
Vansittart,^ 

Herr Henlein told Mr. Churchill that he claimed the right to profess Nazi 
ideology, but did not claim to impose it on others. He had never received 
orders or even recommendations from Berlin. 

The position in his country was intolerable, and the Czechs must no longer 
maintain that it was their State in which others were allowed to live, but 
must accept the position that it was a common country of all the various 
races. 

He denied that he claimed a veto as regards the Czech-Soviet Treaty. He 
disapproved of that Treaty and claimed the right to advocate its abrogation, 
but he did not regard this as a sine qua non for agreement. 

He explained that it had been necessary for him to describe his Carlsbad 
demands as a minimum, and not a maximum, because Czechoslovak news- 
papers had insisted that these had been put forward merely as bargaining 
points for electioneering purposes. 

He thought there were three possibilities, namely (i) some form of 
autonomy within the Czechoslovak State; (2) a plebiscite, probably leading 
to an ^Anschluss' ; (3) war. His policy was to make a last attempt to arrive at 
the first, but it must be reached soon, and by agreement, as his followers were 
impatient and would prefer an ^Anschiussk 

If no settlement could be reached’ he proposed to appeal to the Great 
Powers for a plebiscite under international supervision, in which the three 
questions would be (i) maintenance of the status quo; ’(2) autonomy; (3) 

^ Anschluss k ■ ■ 

* For the full report of these conversations sec Appendix IL , 


He was asked whether he thought any agreement on autonomy was 
possible which would not destroy the integrity of the Czechoslovak State and 
which would enable him and his followers to act as loyal members of the 
State, prepared to defend it against aggression, from whatever side it might 

■■.come. ■ ' 

He thought this should be feasible on the following lines 

There should be a central Parliament in Prague, controlling foreign policy, 
defence, finance and communications. All parties should be entitled to express 
their views, and the Government would act on majority decisions. The frontier 
fortresses could be manned by Czech troops, who would have unhindered 
access thereto. The Sudeten German regions, and possibly the other minority 
districts, should enjoy local autonomy, that is to say, they should have their 
own Town and County Councils and a Diet, in which matters of common 
regional concern could be debated within definitely delimited frontiers. He 
would be prepared to submit questions of fact, e.g. tracing of the boundary, 
to an impartial tribunal, perhaps even appointed by the League of Nations. 
All parties would be free to organise and offer themselves for election, and 
impartial courts of justice would function in autonomous districts. Officials 
(postal, railway and police) in the German-speaking regions would be German 
speaking, and a reasonable proportion of the total taxes collected would be 
returned to these regions for their administration. 

M. Masaryk, who was afterwards informed by Mr. Churchill of this con- 
versation, professed himself contented with a settlement on these lines. 

In a subsequent conversation with Sir Robert Vansittart, of which a more 
lengthy account will be sent to you later, the discussion turned mainly on the 
three following points. 

Sir Robert Vansittart emphasised the necessity for quick progress and 
therefore of concentrating purely on the settlement of internal grievances and 
the exclusion of all matters pertaining to foreign policy . The introduction of 
such matters. Sir Robert Vansittart pointed out, would only tend to com- 
plicate and slow up the pressing business of arriving at a solution before any 
untoward incidents rendered it more difficult. Secondly, Sir Robert Van- 
sittart pointed out to Herr Henlein the difficulty of putting forward any claim 
tending to set up a Nazi State within the borders of a democratic State. This, 
he said, would be unworkable in practice and it was a claim that would in 
any case receive little sympathy, for there must be many means of rectifying 
internal grievances which stopped short of that. Thirdly, Sir Robert Van- 
sittart advised Herr Henlein strongly not to dwell upon the claim for repara- 
tions. The word had an ugly ring, and in any case the introduction of such 
contentious matter would only retard indefinitely the desired settlement. 

On all these points Herr Henlein seemed very reasonable, particularly on 
the first where he fully understood the view that all such extraneous matter 
should be excluded. He gave the impression of being genuinely anxious for 
a speedy settlement, though he emphasised strongly that time is now the 
essence of the affair and that his own position would be exceedingly difficult 
if there were now no tangible results. 



The foregoing, as mentioned above, should be regarded as for your own 

information orily.^ 

. ' Repeated to Paris and Berlin, 

a On May 20, Sir E. Phipps was informed that in conversation with M/ Bonnet, he conic!,, 
,at his discretion and in strict confidence, make use of the information contained in Nos. 219 
and 220. 

Lord Halifax gave a short account of these conversations to the Cabinet on May i8.. He 
added that M. Bonnet had made it clear 'at Geneva^ that he 'wanted H.M.G. to put as ' 
much pressure as possible on Dr. Benes to- reach a settlement with the Sudeten Deutsch iiV". 
order to save France from the cruel dilemma of dishonouring her Agreements or becoming' 
involved in war’. Lord Halifax attended the meetings, of the Council of the League at' 
Geneva on May 12 and 14, but there, appears to be no record in t,he Foreign Office archives 
of this conversation. 

No. 220 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. JVewtou (Prague) 

Mo. 8g Telegraphic [C 4386/ ig4i/ 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ l6^ I338 

My immediately preceding telegram^ 

I thought it well that you should be in possession of this information before 
your interview with the President tomorrow. 

While it is true that the Czechoslovak Government will no doubt have 
been made aware by the Czechoslovak Minister of the line taken by Herr 
Henlein here, it is not desirable that you should yourself disclose it to the 
President. If it became known in certain quarters that Herr Henlein is dis- 
posed to be as reasonable as these conversations appear to show, it may get 
him into trouble with his supporters and might lead National Socialist 
quarters in Germany to try to stiffen him, and thus have the opposite effect to 
that which we desire. 

At the same time I think that, without going into any detail which might 
be embarrassing for Herr Henlein, you should, when speaking to the Presi- 
dent, take advantage of the knowledge conveyed in my immediately preced- 
ing telegram, and in particular of the conversation between Herr Henlein 
and Sir R. Vansittart, I would suggest that, without disclosing Plerr Hen- 
lein’s attitude as regards the three headings of the Carlsbad speech specially 
referred to in that conversation, you should advise the President strongly to 
come forward at once with a good offer dealing with the other points in the 
Carlsbad programme, and making no reference to the three points in ques- 
tion. You might hint to the President that it seems to us possible that if the 
Czechoslovak Government ignored these points in the offer they put forward, 
Herr Henlein would not revert to them. But this of course would be depen- 
dent upon the offer that was made on the other points being a really good one 
and made at a very early date, this week if possible. 

I am encouraged by what would appear to be Herr Henlein^s attitude, but 
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I feel that if advantage is to be taken ofhis present disposition by which Sir R, 
Vansittart was impressed, it is essential that the Czechoslovak Government 
should make a sincere and thorough-going offer at the earliest possible 
moment, since if the present opportunity is boldly seized a large offer of basis 
of negotiations made quickly may lay the foundation of an agreement. Any 
avoidable delay on the part of the Czechoslovak Government would, I fear, 
give the impression that the Czechoslovak Government were not really in 
earnest, give time for mischief makers, and Herr Henlein’s attitude might be 
expected to stiffen and the situation in the Sudeten country to deterioriate. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 221 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 21) 

No. 157 [C 46oilig4ili8} 

PRAGUE, May 16, iggS 

My Lord, 

The suggestion that the relations of Czechoslovakia and Germany might be 
solved on the basis of the cession of the Sudeten German districts to Germany, 
whether by plebiscite or otherwise, has been actively canvassed in the British 
press and elsewhere of late, and I was interested to observe from your despatch 
No of the and May that the Czechoslovak Minister in London would 
apparently contemplate such a solution without over-great apprehension. 
I have myself given some thought to the matter, and I have the honour to 
submit certain considerations which suggest themselves to me as tending 
against the likelihood, quite apart from the desirability, of a permanent 
solution on those lines. 

2 . In the first place, I share, if I may say so, your Lordship’s surprise that 
M. Masaryk should believe that, if the German minority were one day to be 
detached from the Czechoslovak State and to join the Reich, this would not 
necessarily involve the same process being followed in respect of the Polish 
and Hungarian minorities. To my mind, one reason why the Czechoslovak 
Government would be well adwsed in their own interest to make terms with 
the German population is that, were that minority to secede, the precedent 
would almost certainly be used by the Polish, and very possibly also by the 
Hungarian, minorities to do likewise. Whether a Czechoslovak State could 
continue to exist if those parts which contain not only German, but also 
Polish and Hungarian, minorities were detached from it appears to me to be 
at the least problematical, even if it were possible to detach only those por- 
tions which contained really predominant minorities. 

3 . But, quite apart from any question of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities, I cannot help feeling doubts as to whether Bohemia^ itself is 
permanently capable of division into two parts. It was, at any rate, the view 

* No. 166. 

® jVbfo in original. The tcnn 'Boheiriia’ .is used throughout this despatch as describing 
the ‘historic provinces’ of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 



of Versailles Peace Conference that it forms a ‘natural region’ and is incapable 
of division. The reasons advanced by the Versailles Committee on Czecho- 
slovak questions in support of that conclusion were divided under four head- 
ings: economic, geographical, political and strategic; and there may be 
advantage in examining them from the reverse point of view to that in the 
mind of the V ersailles Conference. Then it was a question of deciding whether 
the German fringe should or should not be included in Czechoslovakia. The 
question in the near future may well be whether the Czech centre of Bohemia 
should or should not follow the German fringe into the Reich. 

4. On the economic aspect of the question, the Committee on Czecho- 
slovak Questions at the Peace Conference stated that — 

‘The whole of the region occupied by the Germans of Bohemia is in- 
dustrially and economically dependent upon Bohemia rather than upon 
Germany. The Germans of Bohemia cannot exist without the economic 
co-operation of the Czechs, nor the Czechs without the economic co-opera- 
tion of the Germans. There is between them a complete interdependence 
in this respect.’ ^ 

While for the reasons stated in my despatch No. 1 36 E.^ of the 29th April there 
may be grounds for the view that it is an exaggeration to speak of a ‘complete 
interdependence’ between the Sudeten German districts and Czech Bohemia, 
nevertheless it is the fact that the Sudeten districts depend on the other parts 
of the country for their food supply, and there is also a close network of com- 
munications, business and personal, between the two. It would certainly be 
to the economic advantage of both sides to maintain their present connexion, 
and it is permissible to doubt whether Czech Bohemia could for long main- 
tain her economic independence if she were deprived of the German indus- 
tries, and whether she would not rather be forced of her own accord to seek at 
least a customs union with the Reich. Moreover, viewed at any rate from the 
angle of this post, there would seem to be at least two important reasons 
which would incline the Reich Government in the circumstances envisaged 
to bring Czech Bohemia under complete economic subserviency: In the first 
place, there is the question of food supply. As stated above, the Sudeten 
regions already obtain their food supply from the Czech area. If they were 
attached to the Reich, the latter would surely insist upon that position being 
at least maintained. But would the Reich not also be tempted to go further 
and insist on tlie whole of the agricultural output of Czech Bohemia being at 
its disposal, not only to supply, as before, the Sudeten districts, but also to 
assist in the Reich’s aspirations to economic autarchy? Secondly, since the 
‘Anschluss’ with Austria, Czechoslovakia forms more than ever a wedge (or, 
more geographically, the butt end of a champagne cork) thrust deep into the 
flank of Germany, and the natural route of communications between, for 
example, Leipzig and Breslau on the one side and Vienna on the other runs 
through Bohemia. It can hardly be believed that such a situation is to the 
liking of the Reich, even though little has been said of it publicly, but the 
situation would not be remedied by the mere incorporation of the Sudeten 

s Not printed. 


Germans. SIioiilcl, however, ' that' take place, it seems to me that the com- 
munications qtiestioii, for military even more than for commercial reasons, 
would provide aii additional inducement on the, German side to carry the 
ineorporation still further so as to include the whole of Bohemia. 

, ' 5. On the geographical aspect of the question, the Versailles Committee 
stated:— ' 

'Bohemia forms a natural region, clearly defined by its fringe of moiiii- 
tains. The mere fact that a German population has established itself in the 
outlying districts at. a relatively recent date did not appear to the committee 
/a sufficient reason, for depriving Bohemia of its natural frontiers.’ 

Were the Sudeten regions incorporated in Germany, the same geographical 
fact that 'Bohemia forms a natural region’ would still apply, though in a 
different way. The geographical absurdity (from the German point of view) 
of a frontier that begins at Bratislava and goes right round the Bohemia 
mountains to Ratisbon has existed since the 'Anschluss’. It would not be 
solved by the secession of the Sudeten regions, but their secession would surely 
provide an impulse to make away with it and bring the whole 'natural 
region’ within the Reich. 

6. On the political side, the Versailles Committee stated: — 

'Politically, the Germans of Bohemia have always formed part of 

Bohemia.’ 

In the circumstances contemplated, the great political fact on which emphasis 
would chiefly be laid is that Bohemia was from earliest days part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and that that Empire was an Empire of the German nation 
(that is, 'Das Heilige Romische Reich Deutscher Nation’). It is a point to 
which ‘attention is often drawn to-day by such representative persons as 
members of the German Legation here. 

7. Of the strategic aspect, the committee wrote: — 

'These reasons (i.e., reasons of national security) depend on geographical 
considerations. The chain of mountains which surrounds Bohemia con- 
stitutes a line of defence for the country. To take away this line of moun- 
tains would be to place Bohemia at the mercy of Germany.’ 

This hardly requires comment. Czechoslovakia deprived of her mountainous 
and wooded frontiers would, indeed, lie even more at the mercy of Germany 
than she does at present. In theory, it might be possible to build a new 
Maginot line further back, but the practical difficulties seem overwhelming. 
It is for that reason, among others, that it is to my mind more probable than 
not that the Czechs would prefer to fight rather than give up their present 
frontiers. But should the issue be decided by force of arms, it seems unlikely 
for military reasons alone that the Germans would confine their objective to 
the Sudeten areas. I would refer in this connexion to my despatch No. 105^^ 
of the 8th April 

^ This should read April 1 1. This despatch reported a conversation between the Military 
Attach^ and General Faucher, Chief -of -.the French, Military Mission, who concurred in 
thinking there wem-^grmc military objections’ to- the Germans limiting their objectives to 
the Sudeten districts. 
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8, The only reason that I know of for doubting whether the Reich would 
wish to incorporate the whole of Bohemia in its territory is based on the 
theory that National Socialist Germany neither -desires nor would admit 
.‘inferior races’ such as the Czechs in her midst. Tliis^ however, brings little 
comfort to the Czechs. Those who have studied ‘ Mein Kampf’ in detail assert 
that it also provides for vassal States of alien population, and they believe 
that that may well be what the Reich has in mind for them. 

9.. My general conclusion is, therefore, . to doubt whether there is any, 
permanent half-way house between a Czechoslovakia witM,ii her present 
frontiers and the abandonment to Germany of the whole area covered by the 
Historic Provinces (save perhaps such parts as might be snatched by the 
Poles). I believe, in fine, that, bi'oadly speaking, the Peace Conference was 
right in thinking that Bohemia forms a natural region, and I am, doubtful 
whether any attempt to divide it up would provide a permanent solution. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

B. C. Newton 

No, 222 

Mr. Vereker {Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 23) 

No. S48 [0465611941118] 

MOSCOW, May i6, 1958 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that yesterday M. Coulondre, the French 
Ambassador, asked me to come and see him to-day. He added that he would 
be very glad if I could bring Colonel Firebrace, the Military Attache, with me. 

2. On receiving us, M. Coulondre explained that he had just been sum- 
moned to Paris by the new French Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Georges 
Bonnet, who was a very old friend of his and with whom he had served at the 
Stresa and other Conferences, and said that he was leaving to-night. He then 
enquired whether we had received any information in regard to the latest 
conversations between His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin and the German 
Government in regard to Czechoslovakia. I said we had not, to which he 
replied that he had received information (which he subsequently stated had 
come from Paris — evidently from M. Frangois-Poncet in Berlin via tlie Quai 
d’Orsay) that the first conversation had taken place, in Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s absence in Italy, between Sir Nevile Henderson and Herr Woermann 
at which Sir Nevile had emphasized the fact that any German military inter- 
ference in Czechoslovakia would be regarded by His Majesty’s Government 
as a qtiasi casus belli (the words, M. Coulondre said, which had been used by 
Disraeli in 1878, and the full import of which Bismarck had not understood at 
the time), Herr Woermann thus having been given a clear indication of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government.^ The next interview on this subject, 

* On May 20th Sir N. Henderson telegraphed that the French Ambassador’s account of 
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, ' M..: Gotilondre said, took place some days 'later between Sir Nevile Henderson 
and Herr von Ribbentrop .oH' the latter’s ■return to Berlin from Italy in the, 
course, of which His Majesty’s Ambassador had again empliasized the .serious 
view which, 'would be taken by His Majesty’s Government of any German 
aggression in Czechoslovakia, to which- Herr von Ribbeiitrop, ,so M. Gou- 
londre affirmed, had replied to. His Majesty’s Ambassador that, while Ger-' 
many was prepared, and was indeed doing her utmost at the present moment, 
to follow a policy of conciliation, nevertheless if there w^ere any disturbances 
in Sudeten German territory involving bloodshed, the German Government 
would : then be bound to intervene. 

3. . M. Coulondre said that he would certainly be questioned at the Quai 
d’Orsay as to the Russian situation, both political and military, and as to what 
the Russian reactions would be likely to be in the event of a German attack 
on Czechoslovakia, and that in view of these .grave events in Berlin it was time 
for us to take stock of the situation as to the possible Russian reactions, and 
that, as he was about to start for Paris immediately, he had called us in for 
consultation. 

4. M. Coulondre said that it was extremely difficult for anybody to secure 
up-to-date information regarding the situation in Russia; that everything in 
this country was impalpable and indefinite, and the difficulty of tendering 
a concrete opinion was greater here than in any post he had yet been to. He 
said that when he was in Paris last M. Blum was in power, and that he felt 
constrained on that occasion to tender very moderate and guarded advice, 
of a distinctly pessimistic nature moreover, in regard to Soviet affairs and the 
chances of the Soviet Government taking a more positive part in counter- 
acting German machinations, but that in the course of the last month he had 
felt, in the vague and intuitive manner in which one senses such matters in 
Soviet Russia, that the situation had changed in that he felt that the Soviet 
Government might now be prepared to react more forcibly in a military sense 
to any German aggression than they were prepared to do some months ago. 
He said that he had had a recent conversation with M. Litvinov in which the 
latter appeared to be much more preoccupied and more serious in regard to 
possible Russian action. That whereas, before, M. Litvinov might have been 
likened to a soldier marching gaily to the front with a posy in the barrel of his 
rifle, he, Litvinov, now gave him the impression of the same soldier just re- 
turned from the trenches, brought face to face with the realities of a situation 
which the Soviets had up till now endeavoured to shirk. 

hk conversation (see above No. 187) with Herr Woermann ‘is of course complete mis- 
representation. Words castis belli were xised by me in connexion with French not His 
Majesty’s Government. I actually read [my own account] to the French Ambassador here 
after sending it/ Sir N. Henderson added that ‘as it seems to me highly undesirable that the 
French Government should be under the impression that I went so far in talking to the Ger- 
man Government, I called on French Ambassador this morning and asked him to correct it. 
He told me that the misunderstanding might have arisen owing to the fact that he had 
underlined Woermann’s story of Bismarck and Disraeli as proof of German comprehension of 
the seriousness of the situation. He demed.,. however,, that he had misrepresented me and ' 
undertook to make that point clear to his Government/ See also No. 348. 



5* Before precising his remarks^ M. Coulondre said that he would like to 
.emphasize the fact that he.'had sent for me with Colonel Firebrace to consult 
ns purely privately. That he felt satisfied that the recent Franco-British con- 
, versations in London had proved that both our^ nations were now closer to- 
gether than 'they had been since the war, and that he therefore considered, us ■ 
as friends bound by the same problems and perplexities. 

6. At this point, as I had only just 'noticed that His Excellency's telephone 
could not be disconnected, I suggested the advisability of adjourning to 
another room. M. Coulondre, on resuming the conversation, repeated .that 
'■it was almost impossible to form an exact estimate of what the Soviet Govern- 
ment might do in , certain eventualities. We knew that power in the Soviet 
Union was centred in the Kremlin, that Stalin was practically a dictator, 
that the army on the whole was more contented than it had ever been and 
was certainly better fed than the whole of the remaining population, that 
they had enormous supplies of ammunition, some thousands of tanks, and 
quite a formidable, if obsolescent, air force, and that he had moreover been 
reliably informed that M. Voroshilov had reported to M. Stalin that the 
Soviet army was fit for war and that he had also heard from his Bulgarian 
colleague that, in order to forestall any possible revolt on the part of the 
peasants in the event of mobilisation, a large number of able-bodied con- 
scripts had in fact already been attached to units to increase their peace-time 
strength. 

7* Another factor which he considered should not be omitted from our 
calculations in estimating the Russian situation was the militaiy situation in 
the Far East, namely that while, at the time of the capture of Nanking by the 
Japanese, pessimism had been rampant in the Government-controlled Soviet 
press, now, however, the tightening-up of the Chinese resistance, the appar- 
ently good account which Chiang Kai-shek's fresh German- trained troops 
had given of themselves, and the successes of the Soviet aeroplanes recently at 
Hankow and elsewhere, had undoubtedly led the Kremlin into thinking that 
any possible Japanese menace to their interests in the Far East had for the 
present been deflected down into Central China, thus relieving the Soviet 
Government of much anxiety on that score and enabling them thereby to 
make if neeessary a correspondingly greater effort in the West. M. Coulondre 
therefore felt that one could in fact place some reliance on the Soviet Govern- 
ment both in a political and in a military: sense at the present juncture, and 
that on the whole he felt inclined to tell the Quai d'Orsay that he was more 
optimistic of possible Russian intervention on the side of Czechoslovakia at 
the present moment than he had been heretofore. He would however much 
like to have our views. 

8. I replied to His Excellency that I was not prepared to commit myself on 
an issue of this kind at short notice and without the most careful consideration 
of all the factors, both military and political which were involved. I said that 
I felt that extreme caution must be exercised in estimating the value'^and the ' 
strength of any possible Russian action in regard to Czechoslovakia. That the 
difficulties of collecting information here, the lack of reliable evidence, and 


the rapidity with which the military situation might possibly change so soon 
as the Russian Higher Command had recovered from the purges, were all 
factors which made me very reluctant to dare to put any views forward 
except in an extremely tentative and guarded manner. I hoped His Excel- 
lency would not be disappointed if I ventured to disagree with him in regard 
to any facile optimism to which the present Russian situation might have led 
him. I said, and Colonel Firebrace agreed, that it would in my opinion be 
dangerous to put one’s faith too much in the statements of MM. Litvinov or 
Voroshilov. That the consensus of opinion of nearly all the Military Attaches, 
with the possible exception of the United States’ Attache, was that the recent 
political reconditioning of the Russian army had undoubtedly undermined 
discipline and reduced its value as an offensive weapon, while the purges 
amongst the Generals and senior ranks of the Soviet army had thrown the 
General Staff and Higher Command into such appalling chaos and dis- 
organisation for the time being that one could not possibly tell what might or 
might not happen in the event of a major operation, and, after all, His 
Excellency would probably agree with me that no one could see what the 
end would be were hostilities to commence in Europe over the question of the 
Sudeten German minority in Czechoslovakia. 

9. At this point Colonel Firebrace took up the discussion and said that it 
might be of value to consider the strong and weak points of the Red Army. 
Its strength lay in the number of its Divisions, in the number of its tanks and 
aeroplanes and generally in its material. The Army had, however, been 
seriously weakened by recent events. The High Command had been dis- 
organized and had, to a large extent, disappeared, it being noteworthy that 
practically all the senior officers who had received training in Germany had 
gone. It was estimated that about 65 per cent, of general officers had been 
liquidated. His Excellency intervened to say that this was exactly the figure 
which his Government, too, had arrived at. 

10. Colonel Firebrace continued that a further source of weakness was the 
reduction in authority of the Commanding Officers owing to the re-introduc- 
tion of the Political Commissar, as well as to the fact that many junior officers 
had been promoted to high positions, even Captains having been promoted 
to command Divisions. 

11. Colonel Firebrace also expressed doubt whether the transport system 
would stand up to the strain of war and be capable of efficiently supplying 
the Red Army. In general he felt that the Red Army was loyal and con- 
tented, but mobilization would bring into its ranks discontented elements 
which might prove a serious danger to the regime. He had not been im- 
pressed with such tactical exercises which [ric] he had seen and felt convinced 
that the Red Army would suffer very heavy casualties through mass forma- 
tion attacks in the early battles. Troops who were accustomed to hearing 
their commanding officers described as traitors might react very unfavourably 
to such casualties, It was however possible that the Soviet Army with its 
initial impetus could advance some distance into Poland taking into con- 
sideration its superiority in numbers and material. 
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,12. Colonel Firebrace said, 'that in Ms opinion the .Soviet Army . would: Iiave ,. 
to advance through Poland if any serious efibrt' was to. be' made to assist ; 
Czechoslovakia. The disposition of the Russian forces seemed to point to this 
■ and he understood that .an advance through Rou.maEia was extremely diffi- 
.cult for any other than small forces. An advance throiigli Roumania would 
also be a threat to Poland which the latter could hardly ignore.- 

13. It was certain that the present moment was the worst possible one in, 
which the Soviet Army would have to fight. It was just conceivable that' if 
. the present purge could be brought to an end the Army might have recovered, 
within a comparatively short time- as Russians did not seem to be permanently 
.'affected by purges^ at all events, .to the same extent as other nations. 

14. I then said that one must be strongly realist in dealing with Russian 
matters. That there was no good hoping vainly that the Russians might be 
of some value as a counterpoise to the Germans when the balance of prob- 
ability seemed to be altogether on the other side. We must nop however, 
forget that the Russians were Asiatics, more so now than at any period since 
the time of Peter the Great, and that with the present Byzantine regime in the 
Kremlin anything might happen. I felt, however, that even a partial military 
adventure or demonstration on their part was improbable. There were 
nevertheless so many imponderable factors that it was impossible to give any 
opinion at present which might not become entirely vitiated at a future date 
when the Soviet army had time to reorganize and recover from the effects of 
the purges. 

15. I confess to being slightly mystified as to the motives underlying 
M. Coulondre^s invitation for I have always understood that he is usually 
reserved and uncommunicative. It may be that he has insufficient confidence 
in his own Military Attache, who was not present, and he certainly appeared 
to pay great attention to what Colonel Firebrace said, but whatever his 
motives may have been I feel that his main object was simply to clear his 
mind and to be able to go to Paris fortified by an independent and unbiassed 
third party opinion, 

16; , I am sending a copy of this 'despatch to His Majestyls Representatives 
,,,,at , -Berlin, Paris and Prague. . 

T have, etc. 

G. Vereker 

No.223 ;. 

Mr. Mewtoji {Prague) to Viscomit Halifax May 18^ 3,0 p.m,) 

Mo. 128 Telegraphic {€ 446611^41 1 18] 

PRAGUE, May 17, 

I had an audience May 17 lasting over three hours. 

I told the President that I was having some difficulty in convincing you 
that Czechoslovak Government were prepared to go far and fast enough' in 
seeking a settlement of Sudeten German question. 

^ This telegram is dated May 17; the hour of despatch was noon on May 18. 
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I understood moreover that Reich Government were very mistrustful of 
sincerity of Czechoslovakian intentions and have intimated that if matters 
continued as they were and incidents occurred leading to bloodshed they 
would act forthwith whatever the consequences. At the same time they had 
not rejected our approach to them in this matter. In reply M. Benes asked 
me to give you his most categorical, formal and sincere assurances that 
Czechoslovak Government are convinced of necessity of coming to an agree- 
ment without delay. It was their most earnest will to settle the question as 
quickly as possible and without any mental reservations. What His Majesty’s 
Government were doing was very highly appreciated and he, M. Benes, 
personally was most grateful for the assistance which it gave him in coping 
with opposition at home. 

I asked when and what action would be taken. M. Benes said that discus- 
sions with political parties were not quite completed but Herr Henlein 
personally would be invited to meet President of Council at latest by the 
end of next week. During the most part of our conversation, however, the 
President gave me the impression that attitude of Government would be 
rather that of explaining to Herr Henlein what they were prepared to do than 
of initiating serious negotiations. I repeated to the President the representa- 
tions made to Minister for Foreign Affairs on May 7, informed him of your 
disappointment with Dr. Krofta’s first reaction and read to him my report 
of the more satisfactory statement made to me by President of the Council 
as recorded in third paragraph of my telegram No. 1 17* adding also substance 
of fourth paragraph. At frequent intervals during conversation I insisted on 
importance of striking while the iron was hot and said that the psychological 
moment had arrived which if used might lead to a real settlement and if 
missed would probably end in disaster. I spoke to him also in the sense of 
last paragraph of your telegram No. 85^ and urged him to act if possible 
this week. 

The President replied that so far as he was concerned the invitation could 
be issued at once but he was not a dictator. In reply to my rather anxious 
enquiry he assured me that he had no doubt that concurrence of parties 
would be forthcoming and perhaps even by the end of this week. 

I think I shook him somewhat and may in particular have changed his 
attitude in regard to negotiations. In reply to my enquiries I gathered that 
procedure to be followed when President of the Council and Herr Henlein 
met had not been laid down or perhaps even considered. In trying to eluci- 
date it I showed that I myself assumed that there would be a genuine round 
table give and take negotiation. Towards the end of our conversation I got 
him to say that invitation to Henlein would be to negotiate and exchange 
views with the object of achieving a comprehensive settlement. President 
remained unwilling to admit in so many words that basis of negotiation 
should be a ‘state of nationalities’ but repeated that abandonment of ‘a 
national state’ would be a practical result of measures he had in mind. M. 
Benes showed no inclination to discuss points in Henlein’s Carlsbad speech 
* No. 204. 3 No. 220. 
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and still , less to come out with an ofFer 'dealing with these po which .did 
not s.eem.tO' cause him. any great concern. .He was, presumably in possession 
of a reassuring report from Czechoslovak Minister'in, London who hadj said 
M.. Belies^ already in a sense initiated negotiations by his interview with 
Herr Henlein. When I ;took the eight points, up, myself President explained 
.'that two and three, i.e. the incorporation of Sudeten Germans as a legal 
body and legal establishment of German areas within the state were inadmis- 
sible but that both these two points and number five, i.e. legal protection 
outside national areas would be met substantially by .guarantees which 
Government were prepared to give against de-nationalisation. , 

Nor did he think that number six, i.e. reparation, or number eight the 
profession of National Socialism would cause serious difficulty. In fact he 
said the party leaders felt they had made a mistake in subscribing to National 
Socialism and were already trying to explain it away. 

As I left I again impressed on M. Benes the vital necessity of seizing the 
present opportunity. 

Further reports follow.^ 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 

** On May 20 Mr. Newton was informed that the language which he had used in the 
interviews reported in Nos. 192, 204, and 223, was approved, and that the Secretary of 
State wished to express his appreciation of the manner in which he (Mr. Newton) was 
''handling this most delicate matter’. 

No. 224 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 20) 

No. 140 Saving: Telegraphic {€4540! ig4iji8’\ 

PRAGUE, May //, iggS 

A manifesto has been published under the signature of several hundred 
leading Czech intellectuals calling upon all true citizens and political parties 
to maintain their unity and their traditions of freedom and democracy. Only 
thus will independence be upheld. All the rights guaranteed by an indivisible 
State will gladly be shared with the fellow-citizens of other nationality, and 
peace and understanding is desired with all neighbours. But none may be 
allowed to serve foreign interest or to disturb internal unity, and the present 
foreign policy must be maintained. There is no place to-day for defeatists' 
and the country should be ruled only by true democrats. The Government 
should use its whole power to defend the Republic and democracy. 

The fact that signatories of this appeal include many well known names 
in every walk of artistic and intellectual life lends importance to it. It reflects 
a division of outlook which broadly resembles that obtaining at home. Here 
as in England there is a powerful left wing largely led by intellectuals whose* 
motto is *No surrender to dictators^ The present manifesto is clearly aimed ^ 
at those such as Agrarian Party and the President of the Council himself 



who are regarded as waverers and defeatists. With this powerful force of 
educated opinion urging the Government to stand fast it is clear that the 
.path of concessions to Henlein is not an easy one for the. Government to 
follow. Nor can Henlein leaders be accused of making it easier. ' 

Translation follows by post. 

: Repea ted. to Berlin. 

No, 225 

: Stf M. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received May i8) . 

Mo. rgs Telegraphic: by ielephone 

BERLIN, May i8^ jggS 

Herr Hitler is expected back in Berlin to-day. According to a member of 
his staff neither Chancery nor Ministry of Foreign Affairs has any informa- 
tion whatever of his views and intentions regarding Czechoslovakian question. 

I hear from another source in touch with Nazi Party that extremists are 
pressing for an immediate show-down in confident hope that Western 
Powers will once more accept fait accomplL This is confirmed by French 
Consul-General in Munich who was told by highly placed person in Brown 
House that Czechoslovakian question would be settled next month. 

There is some hope of my being able to exercise moderating influence 
here if I keep in touch with the German Government as continuously and 
closely as possible. For this reason I trust you will authorise me to say some- 
thing to Herr von Ribbentrop in response to his request in ante-penultimate 
paragraph of my telegram No. 185 .^ 

Official at Ministry referred to in paragraph i stated that German Govern- 
ment genuinely appreciated British step at Prague and would welcome 
rather than repel further British efforts to secure an agreed settlement on 
German lines. I am alive to danger of adopting a more forward policy. But 
against such objections and dangers must be weighed constant risk of an 
outbreak. I fear that if left entirely to themselves Henlein or M. Benes will 
never reach a settlement. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, and Prague. 

^ No. 206. . ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

No,:.226 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received May ig) 

Mo. i 2 g Telegraphic [C 

My immediately preceding telegram.^' 

President seemed confident and if anything perhaps a shade too confident 
in hh ability to achieve a settlement. He stated he' had behind him great 



majority of the .Czechs and. Slovaks but was , expeneiicing diflictilty with the 
...press and some of small party officials.. The Catholic party . was being 
., obstinate, led by Dr. Sramek who was one of the few remaining leaders .. . 
and for that very reason had considerable influence. He must also have regard 
to the . attitude of intellectuals such as those who .had published manifesto 
reported, in my telegram No. 140 Saving. This wou,M have been couched 
.in much stronger terms had it not been for exercise of his .personal influence. 

■ The, authority of the State must of course be maintained and he had to 
make, orders for its reassertion where it had been temporarily relaxed. The 
reassertion would be in stages beginning with mixed areas in which , Czech' 
population was in majority, continuing with those where there was a slight 
German majority but general economic and other conditions were satis- 
factory, and ending with the most extreme German districts. The first stage 
had already begun and according to his reports had been satisfactory. There 
had been minor incidents but last Sunday might prove to be high water 
mark of pre-election feeling and demonstrations and had passed off com- 
paratively well. Herr Kuiidt and other Sudeten leaders had made moderat- 
ing speeches and the President’s information was that the leaders now wanted 
an agreement. He thought too they would lose ground, later if not at once, 
should they fail to take advantage of great concessions which the Government 
were prepared to grant. The Government would of course negotiate also 
with the other nationalities concerned including their respective activists. 
For example, there was a Magyar activist party. Parliament would not start 
its summer holidays until necessary legislation had been enacted. 

As a reassuring scrap of evidence M. Benes told me that a map of the 
future Reich hung in Field-Marshal Goring’s study and did not include 
Sudeten areas. At some point in our conversation President remarked 
changes would have to take place within the framework of the Constitution, 
In reply to my enquiry whether the Constitution need be so sacrosanct if it 
were a question of maintaining the integrity and independence of the State, 
M. Benes assured me that necessary changes could be effected within the 
present Constitution. Changes of a written constitution could rarely be 
made, he pointed out, without a revolution. He feared that already some 
inclined in London to favour what he described as schematic conceptions by 
which he seemed to mean theoretical schemes of federalism or autonomy or 
other varieties of Government. In practice by his proposals the nationalities 
would be able to get substance of their legitimate claims, e.g. they would be 
given safeguards against , . ? nationalization, would enjoy almost complete 
school autonomy and a greater . . equal nationality than existed in any 
other countries by obtaining in addition to local self-administration the right 
to participate to the full extent of their proportional integrity in the 
state administration. In particular M, Benes mentioned that control of 
police would be restored to local authorities subject to such controls as might 
be in the interest of the State. 

At another stage in our long convention when I was repeating last part 

® The text is here uncertain. ^ No. 224. 
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of representations first made to Minister for Foreign Affairs on May 7 M. 
Benes made one or two notes of concluding suggestions. In particular he 
seemed to note the belief of His Majesty’s Government that a settlement 
would require a broader foundation than hitherto contemplated and their 
doubt that proposals communicated to them represented any great advance 
upon”* a ‘state of nationalities’. 

A lengthy statement by President on his foreign policy is being reported 
separately by bag.® Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 

♦ This word appears to be a mistake for ‘towards’. 

2 See No. sag. 


No. 227 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May ig) 

No. 130 Telegraphic [C ^^311341 jiS] 

PRAGUE, Maj 18, 1338 

My telegrams Nos. 129 and 130 [«c].* 

The efforts being made in London, Paris, Berlin and Prague may have 
stopped Czechoslovakian car from running down hill but start of real and 
continuous progress up hill has not yet begun. It would no doubt greatly 
help to overcome dead point and impart momentum if your Lordship could 
receive Czechoslovakian Minister in London and perhaps inform him some- 
what to the effect that much as you have appreciated assurances received 
from them, you remained uneasy lest Czechoslovakian Government might 
yet fail to go either as far as or, what was probably even more important at 
this juncture, as fast as was necessary to take advantage of an opportunity 
likely to be vital for future of Czechoslovakia. Your uneasiness would rapidly 
grow if there were now any delay in going from words to conciliatory deeds. 

When M. Benes spoke to me of restraints imposed by a democratic system 
I replied that in my country these were fully appreciated but if at a vital 
moment democratic leaders failed to act or as was indeed the same thing 
failed to act in time such a failure could not be excused as democratic but 
would mean the bankruptcy of democracy. I also asked M. Benes whether 
it might not make a good start for negotiations if he were to receive [? Herr 
Henlein].2 He replied that Henlein would be received by President of tlie 
Council and that he himself would be quite prepared to receive him but it 
would have to be on condition that reception registered success in direction 
of conciliation and could be taken as a public sign that a decisive stage had 
been accomplished along the road towards co-operation. 

Repeated to Berlin and Rome. Please repeat to Paris. 

' The reference appears to be to Nos. 223 and 226. 

* The text is herp unewtain. . 
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■ No. 228 , 

Mr. 'Mewton. {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Recemd l ■ 

Mo. 132 Telegraphic \C 44y7lig4iji8'\ 

PRAGUE^ 1555 

(? My telegram No/131).^ 

A message has just been telephoned to me from President of Gouncil to 
tell me informally that he is in permanent . contact with Parliamentary 
leaders of Sudeten German Party and thatiie has now invited Henlein . to 
meet Hm next week. ■ 

: I was requested to telegraph this to you at once but as an unofficial 
confidential message, ' 

■The above intimation which may be an early sequel to my audience of 
yesterday is satisfactory as far as it goes but does not affect suggestion in my 
above-mentioned telegram except to the extent that you might care to 
express to Czechoslovak Minister your satisfaction at receipt of this informal 
message. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

' This reference was subsequently corrected to telegram No. 130: No. 227. 

No. 229 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 20) 

Mo. 148 Saving : Telegraphic \C 4328lj[Q4iji8] 

PRAGUE, May 18, iggS 

My telegrams Nos. 128 to 130.V 

President Benes gave me an important exposition of his foreign policy 
when I had finished my recital of the representations made to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on May 7. ■ 

In the first place he observed that the view of the military and economic 
situation of Czechoslovakia taken by His Majest/s Government was so 
black that the conclusion might be drawn that the only thing was to accept 
German domination with as good a grace as possible. He warned me that 
such a policy was already advocated by a certain small section in, I gathered, 
the Agrarian party. 

Dr. Benes continued that he considered that it was vital to arrive at a 
modus vivendi with Germany by which he seemed to mean as a minimum 
good neighbourly relations. For seventeen years it had been recognised at 
Geneva and elsewhere that the minorities treaties were fully observed and 
the minorities themselves better treated in Czechoslovakia tlian anywhere 
else and Czechoslovakia had remained out of the picture of international 
politics. Her relations with the Reich and with her Sudeten population had 
been quite satisfactory until the National Socialist regime came to power in 

* Nos. 223, 226, and 227. 
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Germany. Dr, Beiies continued that' he had tried oii' every possible, occasion 
to establish, good., relations with the Reich, his only condition being that 
Czechoslovakia should remain in intimate contact with Western Europe, 
The peace of Europe could not be preserved unless Germany realised that 
the genuine independence of the small countries in Central Europe and 
especially of Czechoslovakia was going to be maintained. The alternative 
for Czechoslovakia would be to accept the hegemony of Germany and 
renounce her connexion with Western Europe which would mean that in 
'some future war she would have to enter the' conflict as a German slave, , It 
was therefore the fundamental principle of his country to remain bound to 
,, Western Europe,.' 

Czechoslovakia’s relations with Russia had always been and would remain 
a secondary consideration, dependent on the attitude of France and Great 
Britain. Czechoslovakia’s present connexion with Russia was purely con- 
tingent on the Franco-Russian treaty but if Western Europe disinterested 
herself in Russia, Czechoslovalda would also be disinterested. His country, 
he repeated, would always follow and be bound to Western Europe and 
never to Eastern Europe. Any connexion with Russia would only be through 
Western Europe and Czechoslovakia would refuse to be an instrument of 
Russian policy. These had always been the principles of the policy of 
President Masaryk and of himself and, said President Benes, speaking with 
serious emphasis, they would remain his principles. 

Czechoslovakia, he continued, took an objective view of the value of 
Russia. He thought we might be inclined to underrate the importance of 
Russia but this was a different point and did not affect the foregoing state- 
ment of the policy of Czechoslovakia. 

As regards Germany, President Benes said that he refused to accept the 
discouraging conclusion, which might have been drawn from my review of 
the weakness of the position, that Czechoslovakia would be well advised to 
accept German hegemony. He realised, however, that Czechoslovakia should 
establish the best relations possible with the Reich, but in agreement with 
the Western Powers. If a bilateral treaty were concluded it must be guaran- 
teed or witnessed by the Western Powers (cf. my telegram No. 47^ of March 
20), Czechoslovakia must either accept German domination or continue in 
intimate connexion with Western Europe, guaranteed by France and the 
object of British interest. At this point I reminded him of the limitations of 
British interest as defined in the Prime Minister’s speech. Dr. Benes said 
that he was satisfied that England was sufficiently realistic to know that if 
Germany dominated Central Europe Great Britain herself would in due 
course be seriously and fundamentally menaced. Czechoslovakia could not 
go on living under a perpetual menace. He did not believe, however, that 
the Reich had any definite plan or was other than opportunist while the 
retention of the Sudeten population in Czechoslovakia would be a safeguard 
for her against any hostile Czechoslovak policy. The domination of Czecho- 
slovakia by Germany would be a first step towards the domination of Europe 



and European equilibrium, could not be established unless Central European 
States were able to feci themselves to be as independent: as Belgiiinij the 
Netherlands or the Scandinavian countries. He recognised Germany's 
economic interests in Central Europe but this need be no obstacle to the 
maintenance of political independence. 

Dr. .Benes made the further point that the interest taken by Western 
Europe in the independence of Czechoslovakia and of ■ Central Europe/, 
formed a satisfactory counterpart to, or check on, Russian policy and would 
prevent any undue penetration by Russia. He had been, lie said, always 
opposed to a Pan-Slav policy and to excessive Russian influence in Central 
Europe. He was a Westerner but did- not wish to exclude Russia from Europe.^ 
where she might be a useful make-weight against German pressure. Similarly 
he believed that France and England needed Russia as a balancing factor. 
An attempt to exclude Russia completely from Europe would, he believed,/ 
be disastrous and would only force her to make an agreement with Germany 
against the rest of Europe. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 

No. 230 

Sir H. Kennard [Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax [Received May 20) 

Mo. sg Saving: Telegraphic [C 4^371 ig4il 18] 

WARSAW, May 18^ iggS 

My telegram No. 36^ of May 8. 

I have had a further conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs 
regarding Czechoslovakia. I had previously seen the Polish Ambassador in 
London and frankly told him what a lamentable impression the attitude of 
certain sections of the Polish press and public opinion had made in England. 
I therefore suggested that he should speak to M. Beck seriously on the subject 
before leaving for London yesterday. 

M. Beck to-day referred to his recent conversation with the Czechoslovak 
Minister wBich I reported in my telegram under reference, and stated that 
he attached great importance to the assurance which he had now received for 
the first time that the Czechoslovak Government would grant to the Polish 
minority any concessions granted to the Sudeten. This marked a great step 
in advance and he was highly satisfied at having received it. As regards 
Komintern propaganda he had referred the Czechoslovak proposal for police 
collaboration to the Ministry of the Interior and other departments concerned. 
He reminded me that the air service between Poland and tiungary regarding 
which the Czechoslovak Government had now waived their objections would 
at present be confined only to Hungarian machines. Other negotiations with 
the Czechoslovak Government had not yet reached a stage on which it was 
possible to pronounce any opinion. 

^ Not printed. This telegram reported a statement by the Czechoslovak Minister at 
Warsaw to Sir H. Kemiard that he had had ‘a relatively satisfactory and cordial conversa^^ 
tioii’ with M. Beck, . ■ 


I drew His Excellency’s attention to the fact that I had heard that rumom's 
were being spread from German sources (see for instance ‘The Times’ of May 
14) that Czechoslovakia had nothing to fear from German aggressive inten- 
tions but that Poland was more likely to precipitate matters. I added that 
while there had been some slight improvement in the attitude of the Polish 
press of late I hoped that he would bear in mind the necessity for restraining 
extreme elements here as it now seemed likely that Poland would be able to 
attain all her legitimate desiderata without further complicating the delicate 
situation by overt hostility to Czechoslovakia. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that he is to see the Czechoslovak 
Minister again this week before he leaves for Stockholm and I shall ascertain 
from M. Slawik whether he may have had anything of interest to say to him. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

No. 231 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May jg, 8. go p.m.) 

No. 134 Telegraphic [G 4313I1941IX8] 

PRAGUE, Mqp 19, 1938, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 129.* 

2. It is announced that at yesterday’s meeting of Political Committee of 
Cabinet, Minister of Interior gave report on measures adopted to preserve 
order and restore state authority and also on steps taken to carry out Cabinet’s 
recent decision on subject of terrorisation (my Savingram No. igd).* 

3. To-day’s press reports large crop of incidents and Sudeten Senator 
complained bitterly at yesterday’s meeting of Senate of brutality of Czech 
soldiery. It seems that situation looked ugly for time on May 17 at Trebnitz 
near Leitmeritz where German gymnastic association held demonstration 
and marched through streets shouting ‘Sieg heil’ and ‘Heil Hitler’. In this 
case however it was Czech population and not authorities who took objection. 

Repeated to Berlin. Please repeat to Paris. 


* No. 226. 


* Not printed. 



CHAPTER IV 


The crisis of May 19—22: consideration by His 
Majesty’s Government of the possibility of an Inter- 
national Commission in the event of a breakdown in 
the negotiations between the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and Herr Henlein: Mr. Strang’s visit to Prague 

and Berlin 

(May 19-30, 1938) 

No. 232 

Sir M, Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May jg^ y.io p.m.) 
jVb. igg Telegraphic: by telephone {C 4514I65I18] 

BERLIN, May ig^ ^93^ 

Acting Consul at Dresden reports that he has strong reason to believe that 
German troops are concentrating in Southern Silesia and Northern Austria. 
Leave suspended next Sunday. 

I am asking him to telegraph to you source of his information. 

Movement and suspension of Sunday leave may be connected with elec- 
tions that day. 

There is no evidence here of any abnormal military preparation.^ 

Repeated to Vienna and Prague. 

^ Sir N. Henderson had reported on May 1 1 that the Military Attache had seen the 
Commander of the Armoured Corps with three generals of the Tank Corps and two senior 
Tank Staff officers in Dresden on May 10. There was, however, no s ign of tank concentra- 
tion, and the Attache thought that the party was probably making a reconnaissance tour of 
the frontier. 


No. 233 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 20, g.30 a.m.) 
jVo. ig4 Telegraphic 

BERLIN, May ig, igg8, 8.45 pm. 

Following received from Munich telegram No. 8 May 19. 

A British subject came specifically from Garmisch to-day to report that a 
waitress at hotel where he is well known told him yesterday that soldiers from 
the district are being moved during the weekend to Czech frontier in order 
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to be ready for elections. My French colleague has also heard rumours of 

concentration of troops on the frontier.! 

' On May 25 Sir N. Henderson reported further information, received through H.M. 
Consul-General at Munich, from the same source pointing to military preparations during 
the previous week in the neighbourhood of Garmische 

No. 234 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 20) 

Ro. 2J0 Saving: Telegraphic [C 4§4i 1 1^41 1 18] 

BERLIN, May 1% 

Position in regard to Sudeten question here as I see it is as follows:-— 

1. Herr Hitler has welcomed our good offices at Prague partly because he 
is inclined to believe in our sincerity and partly because he himself also 
desires a peaceful solution, since he shrinlcs from big risk of armed interven- 
tion at this moment, particularly in view of possibility of British participation 
in any war which might ensue. Austria is not yet digested, the German army 
not yet ready for all eventualities and Four-Year Plan far from its maximum 
development. 

2. Nevertheless, if serious incident were to occur in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany will — however reluctantly — ^face great risks involved including 
British participation and intervene with armed force regardless of them. In 
German eyes question of principle is involved, namely that of nationality 
(Volkstum) and inalienable right which they claim to protect people of 
German blood. In the event of a serious incident Sudeten appeal for inter- 
vention would be irresistible. There is, I beg you to believe, no bluff in 
announced intention of Germany to intervene in case of serious bloodshed. 
In that eventuality events will be stronger than individuals and Hitler himself 
will not be able to afford to sit still and do nothing. 

3. Undoubtedly Nazi extremists are egging on Sudeten in spite of moderat- 
ing counsels from above and unwillingness of responsible leaders to provoke 
a conffict before they are ready. The real danger therefore is a coup on part 
of the Sudeten youth who are only too willing to precipitate a conffict on 
their behalf What is not yet appreciated elsewhere is the intense Germanism 
of the Sudeten themselves, who fail to see why they should be sacrificed in 
order to preserve balance of power in Europe. Though it falls naturally into 
pan-German scheme of things the crux of the problem is not between Berlin 
and Prague so much as between Sudeten Germans and Czechs and the fact 
that whatever happens seven million Czechs cannot hope permanently to 
compel 3|- million Sudeten to remain subservient to them. 

4. The German Government are alive to this reality and are consequently 
willing (for reasons given in paragraph i) to hold their hand for the time 
being provided Henlein can , arrange how for such measure of autonomy and 
self-administration for the Sudeten as wll enable them without great diffi- 
culty or risk of war peacefully to Vote themselves, if they so desire, into the 


Reich at a later'clate.. However unpleasant that prospect, it has to be:facecl, 
always with the hope' that in the event, once they are self-administering the , 
Sudeten may after all elect to remain cocks on their own little dunghill within 
the Czechoslovak State. 

5. German Government to-day therefore is awaiting ' result, ' of British 
,advice at Prague. It would, however, be grave mistake to count on our; 
moderating counsels at Berlin proving effective, even if backed, by threat, of 
war, if we support Czech proposals which fail approximately to satisfy ' 
Henlem'’s demands. 

Repeated to Prag,ue. 

No ,235 

Sir J\f. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received, May 20) . 

No, 251 Saving: Telegraphic \C 4542! 1^41 j 18] 

May iggS 

Czechoslovak Minister called on me on his return from Prague. He 
assured me that he had come back convinced of Beneshs determination to 
come to a comprehensive agreement. I told him that German Government: 
doubted latter’s good faith and strongly advised him to see Ribbentrop him- 
self and to speak to him in same sense as he had done to me. He said that he 
would do so but begged me at same time to assure you that Benes, in spite 
of his difficult position, was fully alive to the necessity for Europe of a peaceful 
solution. I told him that, while we fully realised the difficulties, what His 
Majesty’s Government was hoping for was acts not verbal assurances. 

I again repeated to him that I felt that no time was to be lost. In my 
opinion, however serious the possible consequences and however unfavourable 
the moment, Germany would act at once if there were a serious incident. 
She would, I feared, not even be deterred by the risk of war with Britain. It 
was the impatience of the Sudeten youth of which I was apprehensive, not 
the German Government, though there were obviously many young Nazi 
extremists here who were actively tiying to stir up trouble. The fact, how- 
ever unpalatable, was that Czechoslovakia had nothing to gain and stood 
to lose everything by delay. I had not personally been very favourably 
impressed by Benes’s written answer to the British and French demarche: what 
was it in fact that he proposed to do? 

M. Mastny replied that once the May elections were over, the nationality 
statute would be submitted to Parliament. I said that I hoped that it would 
be first discussed with Henlein. As Mastny indicated that it might merely 
be shown to latter, I argued that that would be fatal error since negotiation 
was essential beforehand and Henlein less extreme than his followers. Mastny 
said that he personally agreed and hinted that after the Prime Minister had' 
seen Henlein the latter might also be received by President Benes. ^ 

Repeated to Prague, Rome and Paris. 

^ Sir N. Henderson was informed by telegram at 1,1 p.m. on May 22 that his language to 
M. Mastny was approved. 


No .236 

Mr. Mmtoni^ to Viscount Halifax {Received May 20, 2.30 p.m.) 

No. 135 Telegraphic {C 434711941118} 

PRAGUE, May 20, 11.23 o.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram^ and my telegram No. second 
paragraph and Berlin telegram No. 246’ Saving last sentence. 

The Czech press of all parties has lately been strongly urging the Govern- 
ment to take stern measures. It is moreover obvious that the State cannot 
afibrd to allow its authority to lose all respect in German and mixed areas 
and that the longer discipline is relaxed the more difficult its reassertion will 
be. Nor would surrender of its authority help Czechoslovak Government for 
long in their difficulties with Sudetens who would only be encouraged to 
demand a more complete degree of autonomy and to treat the Prague 
Government with increasing contempt. 

The Reich Government too might well take the line that Czechs having 
patently failed in the first duty of a Government, they themselves were en- 
titled to intervene to restore or keep order either at the request of Henlein 
or indeed without it. In fact if Germans are out for trouble they can have it 
easily in either way. If Czechs maintain order and bloodshed results, Herr 
Hitler will ‘act like lightning’. If they do not, they are not fit to govern 
and must give place to those who can. Before these gloomy alternatives I 
feel the Czechs are probably right in their decision especially as in its heart 
no race has a greater real respect for order and authority than the Germans. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

* No. 231. ® No. 226. 

3 Not printed. This telegram reported a message from Prague printed in the ‘Volkischer 
Beobachter’ of May 1 7. The last sentence of the message (and of the telegram) ran as fol- 
lows: ‘One is entitled to say that a crisis confronts the authority of the State in the Sudeten 
Geriman area.’ 


No. 237 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
No. 193 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4330I1941I18] 

BERLIN, May 20, 1938, 11.30 a.m. 

The tone of the press to-day is noticeably sharper in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia. No new facts or arguments are adduced. 

In an interesting message sent out last night by the Transocean News 
Service the following passage occurred : — ■ 

‘All signs indicate that in the near future the German Government will 
intervene in the international discission on the Czechoslovak question begun 
by the Anglo-French step in Prague. The impatience of German political 
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circles at the slow progress of the measures taken by the Czechoslovak 
Government to solve this burning European question is growing from day 
to day. ... It is noticeable that since-the 'Anschluss^ the fate of the Siidetens 
is, being .discussed with growing indignation by all sections of the. German 
people. , In political circles at Berlin the fundamental position of Germany 
towards the . Czechoslovak problem is summarised as follows:— 

. (i) Qiiestion of nationalities in Czechoslovak[ia] is no internal problem 
but an international question. ■ ■ 

(2) The fact that 3-| million Germans are Czechoslovak citizens means 
that the influence of Berlin on the solution of the question must be greater 
than, that of London and Paris who have already begun by their demarche i.n 
Prague to make their influence felt. 

(3) It is intolerable that through the Czechoslovak-Soviet military alliance 
a military jumping ofi' place should be created for bolshevism in the heart of 
Central Europe, It is precisely this military alliance which in the German 
opinion creates the Czechoslovak problem/ 

It will be noticed that the above message, which I believe to have been 
inspired in some oflicial quarter or other, abandons the thesis that the 
Czechoslovak question is a matter to be settled between Henlein and the 
Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

No. 238 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 20^ ^^-35 
No, igy Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4536j6^li8] 

PRAGUE,. My; 15155 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs have just telephoned that information wMch 
is believed to be well founded has reached Gzeclioslovak Government of a 
concentration of troops in Saxony. German Minister at Prague has been 
asked if he can elucidate, Czechoslovak Government are also uneasy in 
regard to German troop movements in Bavaria which do not, however, so 
far as is yet known amount to a concentration.^ 

Repeated Berlin, Rome, Paris, Warsaw, Belgrade, Bucharest, 

On Lord Halifax’s instructions Sir N. Henderson was infornied by telephone of this 
telegram and instructed that, if he considered it desirable, he might mention the matter at 
his interview with Herr von Ribbentrop. Sir N. Henderson replied by telephone that he 
had already made inquiries at the Ministr>^ of Foreign, Affairs. Pie then gave the substance 
of his later telegram (No. 240), 

In a later telegram (2.10 p.m.) of May 20 Mr. Newton stated that the information in- 
cluded the report of the movement of Hungarian troops to the Slovak frontier near Esztergoni. 

At 2 p.m. on May 20 H.M. Consul-General at Vienna reported that there were no Very 
unusual signs of military preparations’ at Vienna, but that ‘too lorries convoying signal 
troops had been observed proceeding towards the frontier’. 


No. 239 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo. i6i Telegraphic [C 4463jig4ili8'} 

voKEiGN OFFICE, M-lcep 20, zggS, s.go p.m. 

Your telegram No. 192.^ 

I agree that it is desirable to maintain contact with the German Govern- 
ment on this subject. You may therefore take an early opportunity of inform- 
ing the Minister for Foreign AflFairs in general terms of the following 
developments. 

(1) In Paragraph 5 of your telegram No. 185^ you reported Herr von 
Ribbentrop as begging His Majesty’s Government to bring home to the 
French Government the serious nature of the situation that would arise if 
no settlement were reached. Sir A. Cadogan passed on Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
obseivations to the French Ambassador on May 17. 

(2) As you will have seen from Prague telegram No. 128^ His Majesty’s 
Minister has also passed this warning on to President Benes. 

(3) His Majesty’s Minister has now spoken not only to the Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, but also to the 
President. The French Minister has made representations to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and President of the Council and is intending to repeat 
them to the President. 

(4) According to paragraph 4 of your telegram No. 185, the German 
Government’s view is that this is an internal question for Czechoslovakia 
and that responsibility as to the lines of a satisfactory settlement rests entirely 
with Herr Henlein. Advice which His Majesty’s Government have been 
giving to the Czechoslovak Govenunent is precisely to the effect that 
Czechoslovak Government should enter into direct negotiations with Hen- 
lein Party with the least possible delay. President Benes has assured His 
Majesty’s Minister that Czechoslovak Government are convinced of neces- 
sity of coming to an early agreement and earnestly desire to settle question 
as quickly as possible. We understand that there will be early contact 
between the two parties. 

(5) His Majesty’s Government hope and believe that on his side Herr 
Henlein will respond and enter into these negotiations in a reasonable spirit. 

Repeated to Prague, Rome^ and Paris. 

r No. 225. * No. 2 o6. ^ No. 223. 

In a further telegram (No. 314) Lord Perth was instructed that he could inform Count 
Ciano in confidence of ‘recent developments as regards Czechoslovakia as described in 
paragraphs 3, 4 and 5’ of No. 239. - 



No- 240 

Sir J{. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received May S.yopM.) 

No. ig8 Tdegraphic: by telephone \C 4383! ig4i I 

May 20y jggS ' 

Prague telegram No. 137^ and my telegrams Nos.. 193^ and 194.^ 

I called on .State Secretary this afternoon and drew his attention to these 
indications of German military activity in Saxony. State Secretary described 
the rumours as nonsense since^ as he said, Geriiia.ny had no ulterior designsj ' 
but rang up Ministry of War in my .presence and mentioned my enquiry' 
.which is being referred to General Keitel, Chief of Staff of German army.^ 

I alluded to the dangers of the situation and en.couragement which .is being 
given here to extremists by the present Franco-Italian tension. State 
Secretary\s reply was that whereas extremists here or among Sudeten werC' 
not at the helm, there were some Czech extremists who were on the other' 
hand veiy close to the helm. Germany wanted a peaceful solution and so did 
Henlein but the German Government were recemng constant reports of 
growing feeling among the Czechs that it would be better to provoke a serious 
crisis now when the situation might assist them rather than later when it was 
not so favourable. 

In reply to this I recounted to State Secretary what the Czechoslovak 
Minister had told me as regards M. Benes’s good faith and determination 
to find a peaceful issue (see my telegram No. 251 Saving of May 19).® My 
assurances had however I fear little effect on State Secretary whose former 
contacts with M. Benes in Geneva had clearly prejudiced him against that 
statesman. 

Whatever the reply of Ministry of War which is scarcely likely to be other 
than of a reassuring nature, I hope my enquiry may at least have some effect. 
Nevertheless if there were a really serious incident on Sunday during the 
elections I have no doubt myself but that Herr Hitler would give orders for 
the German troops to cross the frontier immediately. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 

: . ' ^ .'No. 238. .. * No.. 232. . ' ^ . . . ^ No. 233. ' 

^ In two further telegrams (Nos. 199 and 200) telephoned respectively at 6.50 p.m. and 
7-20 p.m.) Sir N. Henderson reported (i) that ‘State Secrctaiy has just telephoned to say 
that General Keitel describes rumours of troop concentration as absolutely nonsense. No 
troops have been assembled in Saxony: only at Konigsbruck are there more troops than 
usual — only on account’ of normal annual exercises.’ (ii) that he (Sir N. Henderson) had 
reminded the State Secretary that on March 1 1 the Military Attache had been told at the 
Ministry of War, in answer to his enquiry about movements against Austria, that there 
was no truth in the rumours of such movements, although in fact the troops had been 
ordered to march on the previous night. Sir N. Henderson asked the State Secretary, ‘who 
undoubtedly took it to heart’, to remind General Keitel of this when giving an answer this 
afternoon. ® No.. 235. 


No. 241 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, g.30 a.m.) 

Mo. 144. Telegraphic [C 4634I ig4il 18) 

PARIS, May 20, 1938, 5.55 p.rn. 

M. de Brinon the well known journalist told a member of my stalf that he 
had lately been to Germany where he had seen General Goring who had told 
him that the Czech affair would be liquidated this summer, amicably, if 
Benes saw reason, but liquidated. If there was any blood-letting (Brinon said 
that Czech police had not changed their overbearing methods up to last week) 
it would be impossible to hold in the Germans. He said that he had told M. 
Daladier this [? this] morning. Brinon of course is known for his pro-German 
propensities but he seemed genuinely alarmed. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

No. 242 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Praguep 
No. 238 {C 4589I1941I18] 

-FOKEiGN oicsice.. May 20, 1938 
Sir, 

I asked the Czechoslovak Minister to call to see me this morning, on the 
ground that I was going away for a day or two and should much like to hear 
before I left anything that he might have to tell me. He said that his Govern- 
ment were fully seized of the urgency of getting into direct touch with Herr 
Henlein while he was still in the reasonable mind in which his London visit 
had left him, and that an invitation to meet M. Hodza had been issued to 
him for the purpose of negotiation of a possible settlement. The elections 
were being held on Sunday, and it was, therefore, hoped that such a meeting 
might be held on Tuesday or Wednesday next week. I impressed upon M. 
Masaryk our sense of the extreme importance of urgent action and of treating 
the matters concerned, when the meeting took place between the Government 
and Herr Henlein, as matters for negotiation rather than on lines of confront- 
ing Herr Henlein with a Government offer, of which the main features were 
finally decided in advance. He said that he could completely reassure me on 
both these points and that he had advised his Government to make no refer- 
ence at all to questions of foreign policy at this stage. 

2. I suggested to M. Masaryk that, in view of the desirability of doing 
everything possible to lower the temperature, it would be advisable that the 
issue of an invitation to Herr Henlein to a meeting with the Government 
should be given early and wide publicity. He promise 4 to make the sugges- 
tion to Prague at once. He was not unhopeful of progress, but feared that the 

' A sununary of this interview was telegraphed to Mr, Newton (as telegram No. gs) on 
May 20. ^ ■ , 



: ^situation' iiad'.been 'made more' diffieult by Signor Miissoliiii^s O'enoa speecli^.. 
and by tlie inevitable Frencb reactions' to it, 

; 3* Finally^, in response to, some reference on liis part to the pole,raics of tie 
German press^ Ftold MVMasaryk that I would .consider .whether we 'could 
usefully ask ,His Majesty’s Ambassador in- Berlin to take ,aii opportunity ' of 
stressing the importance at this moment of moderation in .German ' press 
quarters, 

. I am, &c, 

. HauikaX' . 

^ In this, speech on May 14 Signor 'Mussolini, referring to Fraiico-Italian relations,, had 
„ emphasized that France and Italy were ‘on different sides of the barricades® in Spain., ,■ 

No. 243 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

M. 1055 [C 4588! 1941 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 20^ IQ$8 

Sir, 

M, Paul Reynaud^ called to see me this morning in the course of the short 
visit that he is paying to this country, and we discussed Gzecliosiovakia. I 
told M. Reynaud in general terms of the action w^e had taken both at Berlin 
and Prague. With this, of course, he was generally familiar, and was glad to 
learn what I w^as able to tell him of the impression created here by Herr 
Henlein’s visit. I said that, in our judgment, speed was of the essence of the 
problem, and that we had put all the pressure we could on the Czechoslovak 
Government to get into direct touch with Herr Henlein as early as possible. 
M. Reynaud said the French Government fully agreed with ail this, but they 
were none the less much concerned at the possibility of trouble arising, either 
by way of direct German incursion or by way of the employment of the new 
technique of assistance being rendered to an insurgent minority. 

2. In any development that imposed the fulfilment of French obligations 
to Czechoslovakia, the French must inevitably and immediately take action. 

I told him that we fully realised the situation in which they were placed and 
we fully appreciated the consequences that this might, in certain circum- 
stances, have. As to the British position, this had been defined by the Prime 
Minister on the 24th March, and there was nothing that I could add to it, 
except to say that, the more the matter was considered, the more urgent 
seemed to me to be the necessity of finding an early settlement by which it 
might be hoped these dangers could be avoided. M. Reynaud, in forecasting 
the possible developments of German action in the south-east of Europe, said 
that he was anxious about the great reinforcement of strength that such action 
might bring to Germany, both in supplies and man-power. Where should 
the French look for another army to redress the balance ? Pola nd ? Uncertain. " 
Russia? A great war potential, but again, for reasons with which we were 
all familiar, uncertain. He would like, if he could, to feel that a British arm 
, * Deputy President of the Council and Minister of Justice. ^ \ , ; 



would be available. I repeated to him what we had felt it necessary to say to 
the French Ministers when they were over here, and said that I feared this 
must remain the position of this country, and that the probable assistance, 
therefore, that in any circumstances we could render must be by sea and air. 
I told M. Reynaud, however, that, as I understood he was having lunch with 
the Secretary of State for War, he would, no doubt, be able to discuss the 
particular matters affecting the army with him. 

3. I proceeded to put two considerations to the Minister which seemed to 
me relevant to the general picture that he had drawn. While it might be true 
that, however we developed our industrial production in the next year or 
two, we could not count upon overtaking the German armament effort, I 
thought we could reasonably look to placing ourselves in such a position that 
Germany could no longer contemplate any war with France and ourselves 
without having to face very hard knocks herself in return for knocks, possibly 
even harder, that she would administer to us. In other words, whatever the 
precise balance of strength might be, I thought we could place ourselves in 
such a position as to make Germany think two or three times before embark- 
ing upon such an adventure. I always supposed that the one thing the 
Germans must have learned was that no war was likely to be profitable 
unless it was a very quick one. 

4. The other consideration that I suggested to him was that, having regard 
to the military diflSculties of giving direct assistance to Czechoslovakia or 
other countries in South-East Europe, it seemed to me that examination of 
doing something on the economic side acquired an added interest and im- 
portance. I could not suppose that, even in the event of Germany endeavour- 
ing to carry out all the sinister designs that might be attributed to her in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, she would find her task free from serious 
difficulty when she came to deal with populations never too easy to manage 
and imbued with strong nationalist feeling. Austria was not necessarily 
a pattern for what might happen elsewhere. If, therefore, it was possible for 
France and ourselves gradually to create some points d'appui for the smaller 
countries on the economic side, such action might be expected to exercise con- 
siderable influence upon political developments. M. Reynaud appeared to 
be in warm agreement with this line of thought and said that he thought such 
a policy, if it proved practicable, associated with firm language in Berlin upon 
the dangers involved in rough treatment of delicate questions, was the best 
line that could be developed as things now stood. 

I am, &c. ■ ; ' • - 

Halifax 





N0*244 

Mr. JVewton [Prague) to Viscount Hal^ax .. . 

[Recewed May 2x^ g.30 am.) 

Mo. 142 Telegraphic [C 463^165118] 

May 1338^ 1230 aM. 

My telegram No. 137,^ 

Latest reports received by Czechoslovak General Staff are to the effect that' 
■German y.th and i7tli infantry .divisions are advancing in' the direction: of 
Bavarian-Gzechoslovak frontier. First and second squadrons of [?, Ltlbeck] 
52nd,FliegeiTegiment stationed at Neubrandenbiirg have been identified in 
Saxony and aircraft belonging to this regiment have carried out deliberate 
flights over North Bohemian territory both singly and in formation. Nine;"' 
flight [? s of] this kind were reported during May 19. 

Czechoslovak General Staff believes movement of German troops in . the 
direction of Czechoslovak frontier to be general.^ 

Repeated to Paris^ Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest ' 

^ This telegram was drafted on May 20. 

=*No. 238. 

3 On May 2I3 at noon, H.M. Consul-General at Vienna telegraphed: ‘There are numer- 
ous unconfirmed rumours of movement of troops including some three battalions of German 
infantry and mechanized artiliciy towards Czechoslovak frontier yesterday evening. Fur- 
ther enquiries being made. Local press is using this morning most violent language towards 
Czechoslovak Government.’ 

No. 245 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, g.30 a.m.) 

No. 14.3 Telegraphic \C 4638163118) 

PRAGUE, May 21,"^ 1936, 12.40 am. 

My immediately preceding telegram/ 

Following are views expressed by an informant at Czech General Staff. 

{a) German troop movements towards Czech frontier are considered to be 
part of general plan of provocation and intimidation. Other instances have 
been flights of German aircraft over Czech territory and distribution of sub- 
versive pamphlets of German origin amongst Sudeten Germans which so 
informant maintained was known to have been organized not by Ministry bf 
Propaganda but by German General Staff. 

{b) He believes Herr Hitler has been persuaded by German General Staff 
to make show of force in attempting to bring Czecte to their knees; if they 
continue obdurate occupation of Sudeten districts is recommended. Hitler’s 
displeasure with Henlein’s conciliatory bearing in London has resulted in a 
peremptory summons to him for receipt of new orders and is regarded by 

' This telegram was drafted on May 20. 

' ' ' ' / ® No. 244# 


Czech General Staff as indications that arguments of German General Staff 
are being approved. 

(c) There is feeling in Czech General Staff that Czechoslovakia cannot 
tolerate German provocation much longer and Chief of Staff himself is said 
to favour immediate mobilisation as a deterrent to the Germans. This view is 
being put before Czechoslovak Government and a decision may be taken to- 
night or tomorrow. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Belgrade. 

No. 246 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, g.30 a.m.) 

No. 144. Telegraphic [C 4639I6JI18] 

PRAGUE, May 21,^ iggS, 12.40 d.m. 

My telegram No. 137.^ 

I learn from a high official at Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Ministry has 
now been officially informed that reports of concentrations in Saxony are 
pure invention. This statement was made by German State Secretary Dr. 
Weizsacker to Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin and also by German Legation 
at Prague to whom it was telephoned by an official. Dr. Altenburg, in Ger- 
man Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

2. Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin had then enquired in regard to other 
reports that there were concentrations in Silesia and North Austria. Dr. 
Weizsacker had replied these were no doubt also inventions but that he must 
enquire before he could give an official answer. 

3. In reply to a question from me as to view taken by Czechoslovak 
Government the official said that they wished of course to accept German 
assurance. If later any military precautions were contemplated by Czecho- 
slovak Government I asked that I might be immediately informed. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

* This telegram was drafted on May 20. ^ No. 238. 

No, 247 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Half ax {Received May 21, i.o p.m.) 

No. 143 Telegraphic: by telephone [C4671I1941I18'] 

P'RAGUE, May 21, iggS 

I have received an official message from Czechoslovak General Staff that 
early this morning the Czechoslovak Government decided in face of continual 
provocation to which they have been subjected since May i to put into force 
paragraph 22 of Defence Act which permits them to call up one class. 

No information regarding this me^une has appeared in the press which is 



, being. lieavily,, censored* The town however is; full of rumours of mobilization,' 
and; cars are; certainly being requisitioned.' f 

' German Military Attache visited the General Staff at, 9 ami. and protested 
ill threatening language against what ■he described as mobilization, o,rders.„, 

.'Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 248 

:Mf. Af'ewton, (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received Maj^. 21^ 

Mo, 148 Telegraphic: bj telephone IC 46/4! ig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE, May 2Xyigg8' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is very uneasy and I fear with good, reason. 
He is satisfied that reports of German troop concentrations and 'movements 
towai^ds the frontier are substantially accurate. They may of course only be 
intended to exercise pressure and influence the elections, but it is impossible 
to exclude the possibility of their being in preparation for an attack. 

While he and Benes wish to be careful not to exaggerate the danger or give 
any avoidable provocation the Government feels bound to take certain pre- 
cautionary measures. Under the constitution without consulting Parliament 
they could, I understand from His Excellency, call up five classes, but in view 
of assurances received from German Government that German action is in no 
way directed against Czechoslovakia it has been decided to call up only one 
class, a step which is necessary to reassure public opinion at home and to 
ensure the maintenance of authority of the state in the frontier areas. 

(End of part i.)^ 

' For parts 2 and 3 of this telegram see Nos. 251 and 253. 

No. 249 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21^ 3.0 p.m.) 

No. 202 Telegraphic: by telephone \C 4663lig4ili8] 

BERLIN, May 21, jggS 

I called on Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and found him in 
a highly excitable and pugnacious frame of mind. 

He began by complaining that without previous agreement with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs I had informed Reuters last night of German 
denial as regards military concentrations and said that he would consequently 
be unable to give me any further information about military matters. I told 
His Excellency that while it was true that I had let Reuters know with a view to 
preventing the spread of exaggerated rumours I could only regard his present 
refusal as an indication that military measures were in fact being taken. Herr 
von Ribbentrop replied that refusal was one of principle. He added that 



Czechs had now called up reserves, and when I expressed doubt rang up and 
obtained official confirmation. (I subsequently learnt from Czechoslovak 
Minister that it is true that a one year’s class has been called up to cope with 
election situation. It was, he said, in no sense mobilisation but a necessity. I 
warned him that it was unfortunate since it would assuredly provoke counter 
measures.) 

Herr von Ribbentrop then produced telegrams in regard to murder of two 
Sudeten farmers by a Czech major near Eger* and to numerous casualties 
amounting to nearly loo which had occurred yesterday. 

German nation could not tolerate prolongation of such a situation. He 
repeated warning he had given me as reported in my telegram No. 185.^ 
Czechs he said were mad and if they persisted in their present attitude they 
would be destroyed. German Government appreciated the good intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government but our efforts had led to no result whatever. 

I protested vigorously against such a misrepresentation and took the 
opportunity to give him substance of your telegram No. r6i^ to me and 92^ 
to Prague. I also protested against his denial of M. Benes’s good faith and 
intentions and repeated all that the Czechoslovak Minister had told me 
after his recent return from Prague. 

Herr von Ribbentrop listened but merely repeated that M. Benes could 
not be trusted and that Germany could not sit by and allow Germans to be 
murdered. I did not, he said, know . . .^ if I thought otherwise. Germany 
would act. 

I replied with all earnestness at my command on lines that while I recog- 
nised the intense gravity and danger of the situation it was essential to keep 
one’s head and one’s patience. If this great difficulty could be overcome we 
would find smoother waters ahead, whereas if it came to the worst no one 
could foretell how bad that worst would be. 

Herr von Ribbentrop ended by stating he could tell me no more than he 
had already done. Germany would not wait much longer and if provocation 
continued her 75 millions would act as one man. I regard position as 
extremely critical. Czechs may believe, as Mr. Newton says in his telegram 
No. 135* that German . . J Undoubtedly they do but in the last resort the 
force of Germany behind the Sudeten is more decisive than that of the Czechs 
over the Sudeten. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome.* 

* For the Czech account of this incident. See Nos. 251 and ag I. 

‘ No. ao 6 . 3 No. 239. * See No. 242, note i. 

3 A word is missing here. « No. 236. 7 The te.xt is here uncertain. 

* Sir N. Henderson was instructed at 6.10 p.m. to repeat this telegram, and subsequent 
telegrams on the subject, also to Budapest and Warsaw. 



No. 250 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV*. Henderson [Berlin) 

Ho. i 6 g Telegraphic [^776/15^// j 5 ] 

■ FOREIGN OFFICE, May 21^ 3,45 pjn. 

1 . We have heard from His Majesty’s Minister in. Prague that it is stated in 
the press that the Political Committee of the Henlein Party has. decided to 
inform, .the Czechoslovak Prime Minister that they are not in a position, to. 
hold conversations with the Czechoslovak Government so long as peace and 
order in the Sudeten countiy, and above all the constitutional rights of the 
German population, are not guaranteed. 

2. All those who are anxious for a peaceful and orderly settlement of the 
Sudeten German question, and we assume the German Government desire 
this as much as we ourselves do, would desire that everything possible should 
be done to reduce the present state of tension. It was for this reason that I 
urged on the Czechoslovak Minister on May 20 (see my telegram to Prague 
No. 92^) that the issue of an invitation to Herr Henlein should be given early 
and wide publicity, and I am convinced that nothing would improve tlie 
atmosphere so much as an announcement that negotiations would be opened 
at a very early date. I therefore profoundly regret the decision which has 
apparently been reached by the Henlein Party. 

3. I should be glad if you would speak to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in this sense and if you would urge that the German Government should use 
their influence with Herr Henlein in order to promote an early opening of the 
negotiations. The German Government have taken the view that this is a 
matter which must be settled between the Czechoslovak Government and 
Herr Henlein. The important thing, therefore, is to ensure that the two 
parties should enter into contact for that purpose with the least possible delay. 

4. You should also say that while I appreciate the assurances reported in 
your telegrams Nos. 198^ and 199^ of May 20, I continue to receive per- 
sistent stories of troop movements in the direction of Czechoslovakia. I am 
well aware that the German Government have said that if thei'c was blood- 
shed in Czechoslovakia affecting the Sudeten German population German 
intervention is inevitable, and that in German eyes a question of principle is 
involved, namely the inalienable right to protect people of German blood. 
This is naturally not a doctrine which His Majesty’s Government can be 
expected to endorse though there would be little profit in entering into an 
argument about it with the German Government in the present circum- 
stances* But His Majesty’s Government feel bound to draw the attention of 
the German Government to their responsibilities in this matter. 

5. His Majesty’s Government, as the German Government well know, are 
doing their utmost to promote a peaceful solution of this question. They have 
been using all their influence with members of the Czechoslovak Government 
including the President himself in the direction of a just settlement These 

■ ^ See No. 242, note 1. ^ No. 240, 


3 Not printed. See No* 240, note 4. 



representations have been well received and the Czechoslovak Govemment 
have given us the firmest assurances that they are determined to do their 
utmost to this end. It is therefore imperative to give this opportunity of 
favourable development every chance of maturing, and in the interests of 
good relations between our two countries as on every other ground, I would 
most earnestly beg the German Government to exercise patience and all the 
influence they can in proper quarters. 

6. You should add that if, in spite of His Majesty’s Government’s efforts, 
a conflict arises , the German Government must be well aware of the dangers 
which such a development would involve. France has obligations to Gzecho- 
slovalda and will be compelled to intervene in virtue of her obligations if 
there is a German aggression on Czechoslovakia. Indeed, French Ministers 
have repeatedly stated to His Majesty’s Government that France would 
certainly so act. In such circumstances His Majesty’s Government could not 
guarantee that they would not be forced by circumstances to become in- 
volved also. This point was quite clearly expressed by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons on March 24, in the passage beginning with the 
words; 

‘Where peace and war are concerned, legal obligations are not alone in- 
volved’, and ending with the words ‘devoted to the same ideals of democratic 
liberty, and determined to uphold them’. 

Repeated to Prague (No. 94), Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

No. 251 . 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, 5.45 p.m.) 

No. 148 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 46’/4lig4ij 18] 

Tragve, Mcy SI, iggS 

Part 2.' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs went on to inform me of very unpleasant com- 
munication which had been made by German Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Czechoslovak Minister in Berlin at 7 p.m. May 20. Herr von Ribbentrop 
had summoned the Czechoslovak Minister and spoken to him of disagreeable 
incidents and ill-treatment from which Sudeten Germans had lately been 
suffering. He had then drawn attention of the Czechoslovak Minister to 
words used by Herr Hitler in his speeches to the effect that he could not 
tolerate the infliction of injustice or oppression on people of German blood in 
neighbouring territories. 

German Minister for Foreign Affairs had also complained that Czecho- 
slovak Government had brought reports of German troop concentration to the 
notice of foreign Governments and had informed the Czechodovak Minister 
that military movements were not being directed against Czechoslovakia but 
Herr von Ribbentrop had added that ‘if snch accusations continue to be made 
against us they may later in fact prove to be justified’. 

" For part i of this telegram, see No. 248. 

•■ 332 . , 



,, The, interview hacl : been; very ' disagreeable. The Czechoslovak Minister 
had, been as restrained in his attitude as possible but had not failed to point 
out that the notice of German military movements had, already ,appcared in 
Leipsig ^Zeitung^ on May 19 and had no doubt also reached foreign Govern- 
ments from other sources. 

Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs went on to tell me a very un- 
fortunate incident had occurred this morning near frontier when two Sudeten 
Germans on motor bicycles had refused to obey an order given by a gen- 
darme to stop and had both been shot dead by one unlucky shot. The gen- 
darme was within his strict rights. but he had failed to observe instructions 
which he had received to exercise great restraint. Although this was technically 
a purely internal matter Minister for Foreign Affairs had informed German 
Minister in Prague without delay and told him that those responsible would be 
disciplined. German Minister was already cognizant of the affair and his 
attitude had not been reassuring. German Minister had asked whethei 
Minister for Foreign Affairs could assure him that militaiy measures which 
Czechoslovak Government were taking were not directed against Germany. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had replied that his Government were not such 
fools as to threaten Germany and added that neither would Czechoslovak 
Government do anything which might bring about an attack by any other 
Powers on Germany. 

(End of part 2). 

No. 252 

Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21 ^ 6.^0 p.m.) 

Mo. 204 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4664lig4iji8} 

BERLiNj May 21^ 

My telegram No. 202.^ 

I urged Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning to restrain«Gcrman press. 
He was not responsive even though he appeared to give some heed to argu- 
ments in that connexion. He countered, however, by asserting that since my 
conversation with him a week ago and his assurances of a desire for peaceful 
solution, British press had merely adopted a line of greater encouragement to 
Czechs than ever. Nor could I argue him out of this typical attitude. 

Nevertheless I urgently recommend that such influence as can be exercised 
should be used to prevent British press from adopting over the week-end a too 
anti-German and pro-Czech attitude.^ Last hope of peaceful solution de- 
pends in my opinion on wisdom of the Czechs in this grave crisis, and fact 
that Czechoslovak Government has called up reseiwes (even though only one 
class) which cannot but be regarded in interested quarters as a form of 
mobilization, is most unfortunate. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris and Rome. 

I No. 249. 

a Lord Halifax spoke in this sense to representatives of the press on May 22, See No. 305. 

3 S 3 



No. 253 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, 7.0 p.m.) 

No. 148 Telegraphic: by telephone \C 46'j4jig4ili8] 

PiiAGUE, May 21, iggS 

Part 3.* 

In the course of further general discussion Minister for Foreign Affairs told 
me he was aware of mischievous reports such as those referred to in last para- 
graph of Berlin telegram 189^ (I of course mentioned no names). President 
Benes and all other Czechoslovak leaders, including army, were absolutely 
opposed to war or adventure, realising the truth of what I had myself pointed 
out in the course of my recent demarche, namely that whatever the issue of a 
war Czechoslovakia would be exposed to the greatest suffering and indeed to 
enemy occupation. Even if anyone in Czechoslovakia had thoughts of a pre- 
ventive war, the responsible leaders knew that the present time would be 
particularly unfavourable owing to inadequate fortifications on the Czech- 
Austrian frontier. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs repeated that Government, and in particular 
President Benes, were most reluctant to take any further military steps but it 
might become necessary to call up further classes. The situation was very 
serious and they could not take responsibility of not being fully prepared. 
Moreover even if German measures were originally intended merely as a 
demonstration the temptation to the German Government to go further 
would be increased if it appeared that they would meet with no adequate 
resistance. 

' For part 2 of this telegram, see No. 251. 

* No. 212. 

No. 254 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21, 8.25 p.m.) 

No. 205 Telegraphic: by telephone [C pGSgligpijiSI 

BERLIN, May 21, ig$8 

I read your telegram No. 169* to Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening. 
After listening carefully and taking notes His Excellency said that he could 
only ask why warning was addressed to Germany and not rather to Prague. 
The provocation in present case was 100 per cent. Czech, two harmless 
Germans who were taking part in no demonstration had been killed and 
sixty to eighty more were in hospital with severe wounds. In spite of all my 
pressure he declined to undertake to give advice of any kind to Henlein and 
repeated several times that German attitude depended on developments at 

* No, 350. 
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Prague and that if His Majesty’s Government desired peaceful solution it was 
to Prague British recommendations should be addressed,^ ^ 

His Excellency was clearly perturbed by reference' to Prime Minister’s 
speech of March 24, but'declared if worst came to the worst Germany, would 
fight again as she did in 1914. He protested, however, that war, if it came, 
would be one of aggression provoked by France who could not bear to see 
Germany strong again after her last defeat. Though, as you will probably 
realise, it was not easy to reason with Herr von Ribbentrop in a state of con- 
siderable excitementj, I impressed- upon him very strongly necessity for 
patience and coolness in^ a situation which called for' both in .the highest 
degree.,; 

Nevertheless though of course I did not admit this in my conversation if 
situation is to be saved it is at Prague that action must be taken. If there are 
more incidents and bloodshed nothing I can say here will stop German 
Government from intervening. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

No. 255 

Sir JV, Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 21 ^ p. 15 pM,) 

Ho. 206 Telegraphic: by telephne [C 4666lxg4i/i8] 

mRLm^ May 21^ ig^S 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

Before seeing Minister for Foreign Affairs I called on State Secretary who 
is of calmer calibre than Herr von Ribbentrop and also read to him your 
telegram No. 169,2 

State Secretary again described stories of German troop movements as 
completely unfounded. Nor has my Military Attache been able to discover 
any authentic information to confirm them (I do not in fact believe that they 
were true yesterday but it is highly probable that they are today as result of 
Czechoslovak Government having called up reservists). 

State Secretary took the line that these rumours had originated from Czech 
sources not only to prepare an appearance of Gemian aggression but also to 
excuse their own military preparations. He quoted apart from calling up 
garrison reservists numerous instances of this such as despatch of troops to 
frontier, reinforcement of frontier guards and closing of various roads etc. 

(see Budapest telegram No. 66), 3 

State Secretary repeated his observations of yesterday in regard to Czech 
extremists who were determined to force an issue now rather than later and 
took the same line as Herr von Ribbentrop did to me later to the effect that if 
tension was not to develop pressure should be brought to bear on them rather 
than on German Government. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. ■ , _ ; , '- 

* No. 254. 2 No. 250. 3 Not printed. ' , 



'■■■:No.256 ' 

Sir E. Phipps ' {Paris) to Viscomf Halifax [Received May 21 ^$.30 pM.) 

, Mo. 143 Telegraphic: by telephone 

¥Ams^ May 21^ 1338 

■ Minister, for Foreign Affairs summoned me to say he has heard Czechs 
have mobilised two classes without consulting French beforehand. He is 
therefore going to warn Czechoslovak Minister in Paris what serious con™ 
sequences this may have and how unfortunate such hasty action is. Minister 
' for Foreign Affairs; will tell M. Osusky that Czechs must on no account pro- 
ceed to any further mobilisation without consulting France and Great Britain. 
His Excellency assured me that French Government would apply all possible 
pressure upon Prague to reach a peaceful settlement of the Sudeten question. 

I replied that he could be certain that His Majesty’s Government would 
continue to act in this sense as they had done all along. Speaking personally 
I felt Czechoslovak Government had put themselves in the wrong both over 
two Germans who were killed by Czech frontier guards this morning and 
over mobilisation of two classes without „ . 2 French Government. I there- 
fore hoped that he would speak most severely to M. Osusky and would even 
warn latter that Czechoslovak Government had in effect broken their treaty 
with the French by thus mobilising two classes. I urged this measure should 
be cancelled at once. 

Whilst I was with M. Bonnet he heard on telephone from M. Gambon^ that 
instructions were being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin to warn 
German Government of extreme danger of using force which would probably 
compel France to come to the help of Czechoslovakia and mean that Great 
Britain would stand by France. 

M. Bonnet said that French Ambassador in Berlin was most pessimistic and 
reported veiy’' dangerous atmosphere in Berlin. 

Repeated to PBerlin, Prague, and Rome. 

* The text is here uncertain. 

- M. Roger Gambon, Counsellor at the French Embassy in London. 

'No.257- ' 

Sir E. Phipps [Paris] to Viscount Halifax [Received May 21, lo.io p.m.) 

Pfo. 146 Telegraphic: by telephone [G 469^1 ig4iliE\ 

PARIS, May 21, 1998 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

2. Minister for Foreign Aifairs had just asiced me to urge you to instruct 
British Ambassador at Berlin to make second part of communication agreed 
upon at London meeting of Ministers viz. the ‘warning’, when M. Gambon 
telephoned to him to say this had been done. His Excellency expressed warm 
satisfaction. In order that there may be no mistake . . .2 is going to read to 
* No. 256, * The text is here uncertain. 
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M« :L%ef:'or 'M text. .of your telegram No.^i69 to : Berlin,^ which ^ 

since beea .decyphered. 

■ ' 3., M* Bonnet spontaneously remarked that Czechoslovakian action in 
mobilising two classes* might well cause Germans to maintain that Czechs' 
had violated terms of their arbitration treaty with Germany, . 

' 4, .The impression I derived from our conversation is that M. Bonnet is only 
too anxious to follow any lead we may give at Prague with a view to averting 
war. If actual German aggression takes place however it seems certain that 
France will go to Czechoslovakia’s help and I hear that M. Bonnet so in-: 
formed the press just before I saw him. He will! believe only be reported as 
*^an authorised spokesman’. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Rome. 

3 No. 250. 

No. 258 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 22 ^ 10. 0 a.m.) 

No. iji Telegraphic [C 46yylig§ili8] 

FRAGVE^ May 21:, ig38/io.2g p.7nJ 

German Minister who is evidently very anxious to state the German side of 
developments has sent a Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation to give me the 
following verbal informal communication: — 

Yesterday Czechoslovak Government were alarmed by the reports that 
German troops were concentrating on Saxon frontier. Later it became clear 
from German official statement that the news was baseless. 

German Minister for Foreign Affairs invited Czechoslovak Minister at 
Berlin to visit him yesterday evening and confirmed the above. 

His Excellency continued that by spreading this baseless and senseless 
news Czechoslovak Government would contribute to creating the very 
situation that they wished to avoid. He went on to draw Czechoslovak 
Minister’s attention to incidents in Sudeten area and reminded him of the 
Chancellor’s words that he could not look on quietly at maltreatment of 
Germans outside the Reich. 

Communication then referred to more serious incidents which had recently 
taken place of majority of which it was said that Czechoslovak Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had this morning professed ignorance. At Eger two Sudeten 
Germans had been shot dead yesterday by Czechoslovak troops in charge of 
a major. This had been confirmed by the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to German Minister who had asked for a military enquiry and im- 
mediate arrest of officers. 

The Czechoslovak Minister ..for. Foreign Affairs had informed the German 
Minister this morning that one class' of "reservists and five classes of technical 

^ The date of despatch of this telegram .'.is as stated above, but the telegram, also beais, 
apparently in error, the date of May 20. 
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vtrebps liad been Biobilised and that troops Had been sent into ' frontier distric^^^ 
to support authority of the State. 

Secretary of Legation went on to say that Dr. Hodza had summoned Herr 
Franks the Sudeten German leader, this morning and invited him to go to the 
furthest limits in collaboration for the preservation" of peace. ■ According to 
Herr Frank, Dr. Hodza had been greatly shaken and said that he would visit 
'M. Benes in the afternoon in a final effort to keep the peace. If he failed he 
.(Hodza) - would retire. Herr Frank had the impression' that Hodza was no. 
longer the, master of the situation which had passed into the hands of the 
.-army.' 

Finally the Sudeten Germans considered despatch of troops into their areas 
to be a provocation. The Secretary professed ignorance of arrangements 
alleged to have been made by Henlein party that they would refuse to dis- 
cuss nationalities statute with Government till order was restored. He was 
inclined to doubt its truth and promised to bring matter to the notice of 
German Minister who was seeing Herr Frank again this afternoon. 

Repeated [to] Berlin. 

No. 259 

Mr. JVewton {Prague) to Viscount Plalifax 
{Received May 22^ /.j a.m.) 

Mo. 755 Telegraphic [C 4680! ig4ij 18] 

PRAGUE, May 21 y iggS^ 11.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 148.^ 

During our conversation this morning Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign 
Affairs also referred to military movements in Hungary and Poland. He said 
that he could not altogether disregard them although he was at present 
[? not] inclined to regard them as a threat. There had been for a little while 
past a certain concentration on Polish-Czechoslovak frontier but he was 
prepared to believe that this might be either for inteimal reasons or a purely 
precautionary measure without any hostile intent. 

In Hungary he had heard that five annual classes had been called to the 
colours some days ago. From my French colleague who was waiting to see 
Minister for Foreign Affairs I subsequently ascertained that, according to 
information supplied by the French Military Adviser to Czechoslovak army, 
General Fauclier, the Czechoslovak military staff is not anxious about de- 
velopments in Poland or Hungary nor is it the case that five classes have been 
called up in Hungary but only certain reservists taken from the five different 
classes. 

My French colleague had learned from the same source that in addition to 
the class called up by Czechoslovak Government, reservists had been called up 
from other classes for following purposes: to guard all frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia except that of Roumania, to bring the numbers employed in aviation 
and anti-aircraft defences up to war- strength, to strengthen garrisons of 

^ Nos. 248, 251, and 253, 
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fortifications, to guard railways, and to keep watch* General Faucher con- 
firmed, the view that German measures were probably intended as a means of 
pressure but that the possibility of their being a prelude to an attack could 
not be excluded. 

Repeated to Paris, Warsaw, Budapest and Rome. 

No. 260 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 

M. 1060 \C 4631! 42 jiS^ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 

Sir, ■ ' ■ ' 

In the course of conversation with Sir Alexander Cadogan on the 19 th May 
the French Ambassador referred to the passEige in my speech in the House 
of Lords on the previous night in which he^ spoke of the possibility of an 
understanding with Germany. M. Corbin asked whether this portended any 
fresh move in the direction of negotiation with Berlin. “ 

2 . Sir Alexander Cadogan told M. Corbin that my remark must be taken 
in a general sense. The French Government were fully aware of the approach 
which had been made to Germany early in March at what had proved to be 
an unfavourable moment, and as the French Government knew, there had 
been no development of the conversations then initiated. His Majesty’s 
Government had, he thought, no immediate intention of reopening them, 
though their attitude remained the same in that they still hoped for better 
relations and a better understanding with Germany and would probably 
take any opportunity that presented itself for making a further attempt to 
realise that aim. My statement must not, however, be taken to mean that 
His Majesty’s Government had decided on any definite approach to Berlin 
in the near future. As the French Government knew, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in contact with the German Government on the subject of 
Czechoslovakia, and if a peaceful and satisfactory settlement of that question 
could be achieved, and if we could contribute anything towards it, it might 
be that the situation would be considered favourable for the further discussion 
of other matters. 

; I am, '&c. 

Halifax 

^ lliis word should read ‘F. The passage in Lord Halifax’s speech appears to be ^We 
should for example like to see removed all causes of mistrust and suspicion that may be held 
to stand in the way of complete understanding between ourselves and Germany*. (ParL 
Debates, H. of L., 5th Series, Vol. 109, cols. 209--10.) 


NO--261 : 

Sir E, Phipps [Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
■ [Received May 22^ 12.5 -a.m.) 

Mo. i4y Telegraphic: by telephone \C 46g4jig4iji8'] 

. PARIS5 May 2^/ jggS 

■ My immediately preceding telegram^ last paragraph. 

that at a press conference this evening Minister for Foreign Affairs 
re-affirmed that France would observe her treaty obligations to Czecho- 
slovakia in the event of a German aggression. TranceVM. Bonnet said, 
‘sincerely hopes that the minority problem can be settled amicably. France 
has urged the utmost prudence, and has urged Czechoslovakia to give the 
greatest satisfaction possible to the Sudeten Germans within the framework 
of the Czechoslovak State. But if Germany crosses the Czech frontier that 
will automatically start war, much as France hopes that Germany will do 
nothing to put France in the position where her treaty obligations would 
oblige her to intervene. France will respect her treaty undertakings and pro- 
vide the utmost help to Czechoslovakia if she is the victim of aggression.’ 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague and Rome. 

^ This telegram was drafted before midnight on May 21 "-2. 

2 No. 257. 

No. 262 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton [Prague) 

Mo. g6 Telegraphic [C 42261 ig4i 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22 ^ rgsS^ 12.20 a.m: 

1. You will have seen from my telegram to Berlin No. 169^ the effort His 
Majesty’s Government are making to induce calm and moderation in Berlin, 

2. I have noticed with appreciation that Minister for Foreign Affairs 
wisely informed German Minister frankly of the unfortunate incident of 
killing of two Sudeten Germans. I am sure that Czechoslovak Government 
will continue to take every possible precaution to prevent or minimise inci- 
dents and I am informing German Government that I am confident of this. 
In these circumstances Czechoslovak Government will realise supreme 
importance of making every effort to prove their desire to keep the way 
open for peaceful solution. 

3. Please represent this immediately in the proper quarter. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

■ .'^-^No. ■250.'; ; ' 
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No. 263 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo: Telegraphic \C 42^6] ig4il 18} 

FOREIGN 0FFIGE5 May 22^ iggSy 1243 a.m. 

My telegram to Prague "No. 96.^ 

' Please inform German Government of advice we have given at Prague and 
impress upon them that we are going to the utmost limits in our endeavour to 
keep the way open for peaceful solution. 

' Repeated to Prague^ Paris^ RomCj Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ No. 262. 

No. 264 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. iy4 Telegraphic 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22^ iggS, i2.4y a.m. 

Please convey following with all earnestness you can command as personal 
message from myself to Herr von Ribbentrop. 

2. His Majesty’s Government are exerting all possible influence at Prague 
for avoidance of further incidents and will continue to do so, and I earnestly 
hope Herr von Ribbentrop will do anything he can on his side to secure 
patience at this critical time. If resort is had to forcible measures, it is quite 
impossible for me or for him to foretell results that may follow, and I would 
beg him not to count upon this country being able to stand aside if from any 
precipitate action there should start European conflagration. Only those will 
benefit from such a catastrophe who wish to see destruction of European 
civilisation, 

3. In any case prospects of understanding and co-operation between our 
two countries would be gravely jeopardised by any action that would appear 
to English opinion as wantonly destroying chances of peaceful settlement. 

4. I fully approve way in which you have made official representations but 
it may perhaps help if you give this personal message on my behalf. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest.^ 

^ These Missions were informed at 1.15 p.m. on May 22 that the telegram was repeated to 
them for their information only. 


No. 265 


The Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 22^ 10 . 0 aM.) 

No. 4^0 Telegraphic 

ixoME^May 22^'^ igsS^ i.o UM. 

' Your telegram No. 314.^ 

; / I went to see the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs this evening and made 
a communication to him in accordance with your instructions. I then asked 
him what his view was of the present situation as regards Czechoslovakia. He 
replied that the news today was certainly uncomfortable and indeed some- 
what critical. Movements of troops were taking place on both sides. Two 
classes had been called up in Czechoslovakia and two Sudeten Germans had 
been shot dead. There had also been other clashes in which people had been 
wounded. There had been run on banks at Bratislava. Nevertheless he re- 
mained fairly optimistic. When Germans were here they did not give him the 
impression that they intended any early or violent action as regards Czecho- 
slovakia. They had always told the Italian Government that they intended 
to have an early settlement of Austrian question but he gathered that they did 
not regard Czechoslovakia as a pressing matter. This morning Italian Charge 
d’ Affaires at Berlin had said that feeling was running high. Newspapers were 
violent. But he had reported this afternoon that the atmosphere had im- 
proved and was quieter particularly in high circles. I found the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs knew of reply General Keitel had given to our request for 
information about alleged troop movements. Count Ciano then asked me 
whether I had any news and how’’ I regarded the situation. I replied that I 
had heard of troop movements and this naturally was alarming. Personally 
I had never felt Spanish civil war was likely to lead to serious European com- 
plications but today for the first time I was really troubled. It w^as not 
Czechoslovak problem as such that was the danger point but the fact that a 
solution of the Sudeten question by any but peaceful means might bring 
about a European conflagration. France had announced publicly that she 
would stand by her treaty obligations. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me whether I believed that France 
would mobilise if there were concentration of German troops on the Czech 
frontier without any movement across it. I said I could not reply but ob- 
viously France was likely to take precautions of a similar character. 

Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs observed that I knew no doubt Italian 
attitude about Czechoslovakia. They were entirely neutral. I said that I 
hoped at any rate he would exercise such a moderating influence as he could. 

I rather fear Italian Government may be inclined to consider the question as 
one entirely within German competence, since he stated we could now only 
await developments. 

^ This telegram was drafted before midnight on May 21 -a. 

^ Not printed. See No*. 1239,, note' 4v 
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He repeated however^ as I left^' that on the whole he was still inclined to be 
optimistic. 

Repeated to Beriiiij Paris and Prague. 


No. 266 

Sir E, Phipps [Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 22^ 1:15 am.) 

Mo. 148 Telegraphic: by telephone [C ^6p5/ip^i/j5], , 

May 22^1938'^ 


Your telegram No. 136^. and my telegrams Nos. 145 and 146.'^ 

As I feared from what Minister for Foreign Affairs had told me' that M. 
Gambon might have given wrong impression that warning Sir N. Henderson 
had been instructed to give to German Government went further than in fact 
it did, I instructed His Majesty’s Minister to read your telegram No. 169^ to 
Berlin to Political Director, in strictest confidence, which he, undertook to 
respect. M, Massigli took careful note and promised to inform Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at once. . 

2. M. Massigli stated Minister for Foreign Affairs had spoken to Czeclio- 
Slovak Minister in the sense foreshadowed in my telegram 145 and had in- 
formed him of the anxiety ' I had expressed., French Minister in Prague had' 
been instructed to hold similar language to Czechoslovak Government. 

3. Further, French Minister had been instructed to press Czechoslovak, 
Government in case of any serious incident or any provGcative German action, 
to remind German Government that conciliatory procedure was, provided by 
treaty and that Czechoslovak Government was ready to follow it. 

4. French, Minister at Prague has reported calling up of classes had on the 
whole had a good effect in calming Czech, feeling and reminding Sudeten 
Germans that in the event of a conflict they, placed as they were on frontier, 
would be first to feel consequences. , Sudeten had been duly answering call to 


colours and had been making no, difficulties about , doing so. 

5. German radio this evening had given impression that sentiment in 
'' Germany „was oalmer. V 
, - Repeated Berlin, Prague and Rome. 

^ This telegram was drafted before midnight on May 21-2, 

- Not printed.’ This telegram instructed Sir E. Phipps to inform^;M of the general 

sense of the instructions to Sir N. Henderson. in No. 250. 

■„ Nos. 256 and 25.7. ' . , - .No. 250. 


No. 267 


iiiili 


Sir M. Plenderson [Berlin) to Viscount Half ax [Received May 22^ 12.0 noon) 
Mo. 213 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4^13! 1941 jiS) 

BERLIN, May 22y 1938 

The tone of the press is much more moderate this morning. Newspapers 
publish a Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau message from London to the effect 
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that both the British and the. French Governments, are doing their best in" 
Prague to bring about a peaceful solution. 

Emphasis is laid on the success of Henlein at the municipal elections and 
the world is urged to draw the obvious conclusion namely that autonomy for 
the Sudetens is the minimum concession which must be made to preserve 
peace. In a, leading article the ‘Vdlkischer Beobachter’ speaks . in this strain 
and adds that after' the incid.ent[?s] of the last few days Czech promises must 
be followed by deeds. Partial solution cannot restore order. The responsibility 
for the present situation clearly rests on- Prague and, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment must see to it that they do not now aggravate their own guilt. 

^Tlie situation is too serious and the guilt question too clear. A wrong can- 
not be righted by further wrongs. The will of a people to enjoy freedom and 
equality cannot be broken by police teri*or: a fact which should be taken 
into account also in London where the authorities have to struggle with these 
national movements for example in Palestine and in India.^ 


No. 268 


Sir JSf, Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 22^ 1.30 pjnf 
No* 2oy Telegraphic: by telephone \C 466^11341 jiS] 

BERLIN, May 22y 1938 


Part i 


I had another long talk with State Secretary last night. While he seemed 
to be a little less anxious he said his most disquieting news was that Czech 
military party seemed to have the upper hand at Prague. 

I have been anxious about this ever since reading Prague telegram No. 
143,^ paragraph {b) of which (and even my French colleague entirely agrees) 
is complete nonsense. If there is a war party here it is not German military 
but party of extremists . 

Moreover war here, however propagandized, would be extremely un- 
popular generally. 

Difficult though it is to be sure which of the two parties is lying in this case 
neither I nor my military advisers have any tangible grounds for disbelieving 
German denials of troop concentrations at any rate before yesterday, i.e. 
after Czech military measures had already been taken. This, subject to 
fresh information to the contrary, in itself lends colour to German view that 
rumours were spread originally by Czechs to give justification to their own 
preparations. When I told Herr von Weizsacker last night that my two 
Military Attaches were motoring today towards Czechoslovakian frontier 
to see for themselves he was without doubt genuinely pleased that they should 
judge for themselves. 

It would be a grievous mistake to assume that Germany is always in every 
specific instance in the wrong. While I have reported to you unequivocably 
what I believe to be Germany’s ultimate aims as regards Sudeten, I am con- 

^ No. 5^45, 
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vinced tliat Herr Hitler; desires today'; the ' peacefiil ' ;SoIutioii \vliicli; 
eonstitutes' the first step towards exercise of self-determmation. I can quite 
understand that Czechoslovak .Government, realizing that what we ■ are: 
asking them to do constitutes in fact such a first stage, may prefer a crisis 
now rather than later. ' But it is, equally clear that it is not in German interests 
today to provoke a conflict consequences of which are unforeseeable. 
Repeated' to Prague, Paris, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

No. 269 

SirM Henderson {Berlin) lo Viscount Halifax {Received May 22^ 

M). 2oy Telegraphic: by telephone \C 

BERLIN, May 22, igjS 

Part 2 

Following is continuation of my telegram No. 207 .^ 

Every German paper this morning has head lines to the effect that England 
refuses to see realities. That is in fact the German view whether it be 
expressed volubly and excitably by Herr von Ribbentrop or calmly and 
reasonably by State Secretary and others. Prime Minister’s statement^ in 
the House of Commons is given full prominence in the press today but it 
has already been largely discounted here and German attitude has become 
fatalistic : i.e. if they are obliged to, they must, at whatever cost, march into 
Czechoslovakia to save fellow-Germans from ill-treatment and massacre. 

I am doing the utmost that I can here but if my representations are to 
carry weight I would earnestly beg that prominence be given in the British 
press to such strong advice as His Majesty’s Government may think fit to 
give at Prague. Key to peaceful solution lies there and not at Berlin. 

I told the State Secretary last night that I would have recommended His 
Majesty’s Government to urge Czechoslovak Government not to wait a 
moment longer before taking contact with Henlein if it had not been for 
party refusal to talk with Czechoslovak Government before guarantees were 
given. I impressed upon him the necessity for such contact as . . of curbing 
conduct . . .3 and deplored attitude of standoffishness adopted by Herr von 
Ribbentrop. State Secretary himself was objective and sympathetic but 
argued that it was acts and not words which were needed. Pie referred to 
M. Benes’s speech yesterday promising cultural and other rights to Sudeten 
but pointed out that he had omitted the most important point of all, namely, 
administrative autonomy. I expatiated at length on M. Benes’s difficulties. 

^ No. 268. 

^ The reference is to the statement of March 24. The Prime Minister had made no recent 
statement on foreign affairs in the House of Commons. Lord Halifax had spoken on Anglo- 
Italian relations and the League in the House of Lords on May 18, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the same topics in the House of Commons on May 20. Neither speech 
had referred to German or Czechoslovak questions, 

;The';t€Xt - 


State 'Secretary, while admitting them and nnable'to explain' what M. Beiies 
actually should do, could only repeat that lie must do something. . 

' ■ I fear that that is in fact the exact position. 

No. 270 

Mf.Vereker (Moscow) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received May 22^ 440 pM,) 

104 Telegraphic [C 42o6lig4i 1 18] 

MOSCOW, May 22^ 4.10 p.m. 

I feel bound in the present circumstances to record once again the opinion, 
expressed in Lord Chilston’s despatch No. 196,^ that it is unlikely that Soviet 
Union will go to war in defence of Czechoslovakia, except possibly in the 
event of a general European conflagration, and I consider, even in the latter 
event, possibility of Soviet Union standing aloof cannot be excluded. 

The Soviet ofHcial press, in commenting on situation in Central Europe, 
has consistently avoided suggesting that Red Army would march in the event 
of a German invasion of Czechoslovakia. In particular no reference has been 
made to assurances which, according to the Czech press, were given by 
M. Kalinin to Czech delegation at May i celebrations (see Prague telegram 
No. 126 Saving).^ Indeed there has been no concrete indication either way 
of what Soviet attitude would be save vigorous dementi reported in my tele- 
gram No, 23 Saving .3 Finally I consider it highly significant that the anni- 
versary on May 16 of Soviet-Czech Mutual Assistance Pact, which in previous 
years has been made the subject of more or less enthusiastic articles, has this 
year been passed over in complete silence. 

I gather German Embassy have given Berlin to understand there is no 
danger of Soviet Government going to war in defence of Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

* No. 148. ^ No. 210. 3 No. 202. 

No. 271 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 

No, 141 Telegraphic \C 46gglig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22 ^ ig38^ 4.30 p,m. 

Your telegram No. 148.^ 

1. It is of utmost importance that French Government should not be under 
any illusion as to attitude of His Majesty’s Government, so far as it can be 
forecast at the moment, in the event of failure to bring about peaceful 
settlement in Czechoslovak question. 

2. His Majesty’s Government Lave given the most serious warnings to 
Berlin, and these should have prospects of success in deterring German 
Government from any extreme courses. ^ But it might be highly dangerous 

^ No. 266. 
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if tlie Timch. Government were to read more into' those' warnings than is 
justified by their term.s', 

3. His Majesty’s Government would of course always honour their pledge " 
to come, to. the assistance of France if she were the victim of unprovoked 

' aggression by Germany. In that event they would be bound to employ all 
the forces' at their command. 

4. If, however, the French Government were to assume that His Majesty’s' 
Government would at once take joint military action with them to preserve 
Czechoslovakia against German aggression, it is only fair to warn them that 
our statements do not warrant any such assumption. 

5. In the view , of His Majesty’s Government the military situation is such 
that France and England, even with such assistance as might be expected 
from Russia, would not be in a position to prevent Germany over-running 
Czechoslovakia. The only result would be a European war, the outcome of 
which, so far as can be foreseen at this moment, would be at least doubtful. 

6. His Majesty’s Government fully realise the nature and extent of French 
obligations but they feel that in the present highly critical situation the 
French Government should take full account of the preceding considerations. 
His Majesty’s Government would therefore hope that they might be given 
an opportunity of expressing their views before any action is taken by the 
French Government which might render the position more acute or have the 
result of exposing them to German attack. 

7. Please speak in above sense to French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
adding that of course nothing will be said in Berlin to detract from the warn- 
ing already given, and that His Majesty’s Government will continue to make 
every effort to restrain German Government and to secure peaceful settlement. 

' No.272 ■ 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received May 22^ 4.35 p.m.) 

No. 162 Telegraphic: by telephone [Ct 4667/1541/15] 

FRAGVEfMay 22^ iggS 

This morning’s papers published the following official communique. 

jThe Minister of Defence has, ^^ith the agreement of the Government, and 
on the basis of the Defence Act, called up for special training one annual 
class of the reserves and supplementary reserves (Ersatz reserve), completed 
by members of technical arms. The reason for this measure is the necessity 
to train the reservists in the use of the recently introduced weapons (as is 
done in other States). Regard was at the same time had to the needs to 
increase the inadequate establishment, and, in a time of disturbance, to main- 
tain the calm, order and security of the State, as well as to prevent incidents 
such as had occurred in certain places in the Republic.’ 

The Government Press Bureau adds the following commentary: — 

‘ As appears from the text of the statement, the question is one of a measure 
by the Ministry of National Defence which was taken for the reason given in 


the statement. There is therefore no question of mobilisation, for which a 
mere measure by the Minister for National Defence would not be sufficient; 
for that a resolution by the competent constitutional organs would be 
required. The Minister for National Defence has taken this measure on the 
basis of Section 22 of the Defence Law.’ That section reads 

Tf a new weapon is introduced the members of the first reserve can, if 
necessary, be called up as an exceptional measure for a special training not 
exceeding four weeks, which are to be reckoned as part of their total training.’ 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Foreign Office to repeat to Paris. 

No. 273 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May S2, 5.30 p.m.) 

JVo. 2og Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4668jig4ili8'\ 

BERLIN, 1555 

In the absence of Herr von Ribbentrop (who is possibly at Berchtesgaden) 
I conveyed your personal message to him in a private letter which I asked 
State Secretary to have delivered without delay. 

Herr von Weizsacker’s only comment on message which I authorized him 
to read was that it contained nothing which I had not already said to Herr 
von Ribbentrop. I pointed out difference was that it constituted an earnest 
personal message from yourself conceived in friendliest but also most serious 
spirit and I begged him to ask Herr von Ribbentrop to read it in that spirit. 

I laid stress on aspect that precipitate action would only benefit enemies 
not only of Government of Germany but of all those who desired to save 
Europe from disaster. We must not sit by fatalistically but must show our- 
selves stronger than fate and wiser than in 1914. If, I said, the German 
Government really believe (as they do) that M. Benes’s real aim is to force an 
issue now it was all the more important tliat Germany should not fall into 
the trap. 

I laid the utmost emphasis on efforts which not only we but also the 
French were making to keep the way open for a peaceful solution and 
informed State Secretary of your instructions to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Prague and in fact used every argument at my disposal on this and other lines. 

I found Herr von Weizsacker receptive and helpful, at the moment ready 
to believe in British but still doubtful as to French good will, but he said 
German information was to the effect that M. Benes was acting or rather 
refusing to act in full conformity with Paris. I replied that this did not corre- 
spond entirely with my information since speaking confidentially I could 
tell him that the French Government had taken grave exception to the calling 
up of Czech reserves. (I mentioned this point to the French Ambassador 
whom I have kept informed together with my United States colleague and 
South African Minister). I did in fact the best I could to convince him of 
French good faith as well as of our own. 

Repeated to Prague, Rome, Paris, Warsaw and Budapest. 
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■; No. 274 

Sir JV. Hendersofi (Berlm) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 22^ 6.0 p,m.) 
jVb. 210 Telegraphic: by telephone [G 466glig4iljS] 

BmjjmyMay 22^ iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

At the end of my conversation with State ' Secretary he gave me to read' 
two telegrams from German Minister and Military Attache at Prague which 
had been received this morning. 

Following is gist of information therein. 

Frank and Neuwirth, two of Henlein partyj had n second conversation 
yesterday with Hodza and Minister of the Interior. Conversation had been 
approved by M. Benes by telephone. Hodza had notified Henlein leaders 
that exceptional state of affairs (i.e. military instead of civil control) would be 
decreed in certain German towns such as Brunn. Henlein leaders had pro- 
tested against this measure and had said that they would refuse to resume 
conversations until after restoration of constitutional position. 

Minister of the Interior had apparently admitted that the military had 
got the upper hand at Prague, that various military measures, stopping of 
telephone communication and roads, &c. were being taken and more than 
one class called to the colours without the consent of the Government and 
that Council of Ministers had requested M. Benes to return to Prague to 
take decision as between Government and General Staff. 

Czech Chief of Staff had informed German Military Attache that Czecho- 
slovak Government had irrefutable proof that eight to ten German divisions 
were on the march across Saxony towards Czechoslovak frontier. 

(Whatever may happen in the next few days this is palpably untrue since 
I doubt if even one division with its vast amount of motor transport could so 
move without our knowledge here.) 

According to German Military Attache Czech General Staff is determined 
to insure order in Sudeten areas by military force. 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, Prague, Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ ^ -I No. 273. 

■'■■■■ No .'275 ' 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
Mo. 21 X Telegraphic: by telephone [C 46*;rojig4xli8] 

BERLIN, May 22j igjS^ S.o p.m. 

Might it not be ' useful if' French Government were to instruct their 
Ambassador here to remind German Government of arbitration treaty, to 
notify them of Czech readiness to abide by it and to express hope that 
Germany will do so likewise in the event of serious incident arising? 

I believe Herr Hitler is holding meeting of leaders and Generals atBerchtes- 


gaden today and presume line which Germany intends to follow .will ' Be 
:,.;decided there. . 

Repeated to Paris, Rome, Prague, Warsaw and Budapest. 

No. 276 

Mr, Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received May 22 ^ 6,30 pan,) 
No, 164 Telegraphic: by telephone [(7 4^61 lig4i Jiff] 

PRAGUE, , May iggS 

■ ' . Your telegram No. 96.^ ' 

I spoke immediately in the sense of your instructions first to President of 
the Council and then to Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

They have both given me most sincere and emphatic assurances that 
everything possible will be done to avoid or minimize the incidents and to 
prove desire of the Czechoslovak Government to reach a peaceful solution. 
There is nothing in the least chauvinistic or desperate in their attitude and I 
certainly think it can, as they both pointed out, be taken as self-evident and 
undoubted that these assurances are absolutely true and heartfelt. They 
asked me to thank you for action which you have taken in Berlin. 

Repeated to Rome, Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 262. 

No. 277 

Viscount Halifax to Mr, Newton (Prague) 

No. log Telegraphic {€ 4^771 ig4i 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, JO. JJ /. W. 

1. From more than one quarter I hear that Czechoslovak military are 
taking control and that the Government are losing their authority. I should 
be glad to have your appreciation of truth of this story and to know whether 
you have any suggestion for strengthening hand of the Government. 

2. I am rather disturbed at reports of communist attacks on Sudeten 
Germans (your telegram No. 136) . V We may be at the mercy of incidents 
and I earnestly trust Czechoslovak Government are impressed with necessity 
of doing everything to prevent them. 

3. They are, I hope, equally determined to make rapid progress with 
negotiations and to make the most generous offer possible. German State 
Secretary (see Berlin telegram No, 207)^ has complained that M. Benes in 
his speech made no mention of administrative autonomy. I trust this does 
not mean that M. Benes is not disposed to make proposals with that object, 
for it seems to us both essential and urgent that President should as early as 
possible make some generous pronouncement of determination to proceed 
on large lines, 

^ Not printed. This telegram of May 20 quoted reports in the press of disturbances during 
election meetings. ^ Nos. 268 and 269. 
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4.: ' Please take early*' opportunity of bringing points in' paragraphs '2 and 
3 above to notice of Czechoslovak Government 

Repeated to Berlin^ Paris^ Warsaw, Rome and Budapest. 

No. 278 

Sir IL Kennard {Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 23^ g,20 ami) 

No. 38 Telegraphic {C 4yiy 1 1341! 18] 

WARSAW, May 22, 1938^, 10.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 39 Saving.^ 

I asked Minister for Foreign Affairs today what were the reasons for 
demarche which he was reported to have made in Prague yesterday regarding 
Czechoslovakian frontier. M. Beck informed me that yesterday telephone 
communications with Teschen area were interrupted and he had received 
information that Czechoslovakian troops with machine guns had appeared 
in fair numbers on Polish frontier. Under the circumstances he had instructed 
his Minister at Prague merely to enquire what were the reasons for these 
measures. He had not threatened any counter-measures and did not intend 
to do so if he received reassuring reply from Prague. Incidentally he could 
assure me that no movements of troops had taken place on this side of the 
frontier and [?he] had caused dementi to be issued in London to this effect. His 
information from Berlin and Prague was more reassuring to-day and he had 
no alarming reports regarding troop movements from Germany nor of any 
undue activity on Russian side of the frontier. His Excellency who leaves 
for Stockholm to-morrow morning informed me that he had thought of 
postponing his journey but in view of the more reassuring news to-day and 
the fact that any such postponement might make bad impression he had 
decided not to alter his plan, 

I took the opportunity of again impressing on His Excellency the necessity 
of doing everything possible to secure peaceful solution of the present crisis 
and received vague but satisfactory assurances in reply. 

Repeated to Prague, Beiiin and Paris. 

* No. 230. 

No. 279 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. 143 Telegraphic [C 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22 ^ 1938^ II . 0 p.M. 

Your telegram No. ■ 

X. We much appreciate wisdom of advice 'given by French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to Czechoslovak Government to abstain from further military 
preparations, and we very much hope Czechoslovak Government' may be 

^ No. 256. 


guided by this advice. If so, we think it would be helpful to inform German 
Government and we should be glad to do so. 

2 . It would of course be all the more effective if French Government felt 
able to advise Czechoslovak Government to countermand any of the measures 
already taken. , 

3. Please so inform Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

■■ '. Repeated to Prague,^ Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

. ; ' Mr. Newton was informed at 1 1 p.m. on May 22 that this telegram was repeated to him 
.for information only. ' ; 

No. 280 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

I y8 Telegraphic [C 4662 1 ig4i 1 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Maj 22 , ig38, ii.o p,m. 

Your telegram No, 20jJ 

1. I am glad you have despatched Military Attaches towards the frontier, 

2. You will of course let me have their report with least possible delay. 
For your information, I would publish here if favourable. 

3. It would be very useful if we could get clear picture of sequence of 
events, e.g. relation of time between Czech and German troop movements. 

4. Perhaps your Military Attache could continue to compare notes with 
Military Attache in Prague. I am telegraphing on this point to His Majesty^s 
Minister in Prague.^ 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest, 

* Nos. 268 and 269. 

^ Instructions to this elfect were sent to Mr. Newton at 1 1 p.m. on May 22. 

No. 281 

Viscount Halifax to Sir Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo, 180 Telegraphic [C 4224! 1941 1 r8} 

isovimQn May 22y ig38yT I, go p 

1. If the German Government think it would be useful, I would be pre- 
pared to ask Czechoslovak Government to allow His .Majesty’s Minister in 
Prague to send an observer to the Sudeten districts to report direct on actual 
situation to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. I recognise of course that it would , be' impossible to make complete 
survey in reasonable time, but such action might be expected to exert 
steadying influence, 

3. Please at once ask Minister .for . Foreign' Affairs whether he would like 
m to do this. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 
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■m.ini: 

The Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 23^ g.30 am.) 

Mo, Telegraphic [C 4y2olig4iji81 

ROMEj May 22^ 11.35 pM. 

In view of seriousness of the situation as disclosed by most recent telegrams, 
from Berlin^ Prague and Paris I thought it well to see the ' Minister for 
Foreign Affairs this evening. I gave him to read substance of Foreign Office 
telegram No. 96 to Prague.^ When Minister for Foreign Affairs came to the 
passage about troop movements in the direction of Czechoslovakia he 
observed that the Italian Charge d’ Affaires had been informed that these 
movements were small in character and mainly for drilling purposes. When 
he reached the reference to Prime Minister’s speech he enquired whether 
this point had been made to the German Government and I replied that it 
had and that Sir N. Henderson had read the whole of this communication 
to the German Minister for Foreign Affairs. I added that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government was neither more nor less than that expressed in 
speech to which a reference was made. I remarked that His Majesty’s 
Government took a very grave view of the crisis. They felt that a European 
conflagration would only help those who wished to see European civilisation 
destroyed. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he had no further news from the 
Italian Charge d’Affaires at Berlin. He hoped therefore that nothing very 
disturbing had happened to-day. I observed that at an interview between 
His Majesty’s Ambassador and Herr von Ribbentrop the former had found 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in a somewhat excitable condition, Italian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said that though recognizing the gravity of the 
position he personally thought that unless some serious and unforeseen 
incident took place a peaceful solution would be reached. He stated that 
Signor Mussolini also regarded the position with calm. 

I left under distinct impression that neither Minister for Foreign Affairs 
nor Mussolini are [? is] seriously alarmed though Count Ciano had added at 
one point that much would depend on whether elections took place quietly. 

Although Minister for Foreign Affairs did not make any definite promise 
he hinted for the first time that . . 3 might possibly be able to do something 
to help. He said incidentally that he had heard that feeling was running high 
in Budapest but that he did not think that anything would actually be done 
by Hungary to aggravate the situation. 

Repeated to Berlin^ Prague, Paris, Budapest and Warsaw. 

^ This reference was an error for telegram 169 to Berlin (i.e. No. 250 above). 

2 The text should probably read ‘Italian Government^ 



No,283 ■ 

Mr, Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax . 

[Received May 23^ g.30 a,m,) 

No. 170 Telegraphic [C4y18j1g4.1l 18} 

May 22^ iggS^ ii.§5 p.m. 

; My telegram No. 164.^ 

I took opportunity of these interviews to inform President of Council and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs unofficially of what was being said by His, Majesty's 
Ambassador at Berlin in the sense of the first three paragraphs only of your 
telegram No. 169 to Berlin.^ 

I told them also that His Majesty's Ambassador had found German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in a highly excitable and pugnacious frame of 
mind on Saturday morning and had been told by Herr von Ribbentrop that 
Germany would not wait much longer and that if provoked continuously 
her 75,000,000 would act as one man. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
observed that a warning in almost precisely the same terms had been given 
to Czechoslovak Minister at Berlin. I furthermore told both President of 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Sir N. Henderson's personal 
view that situation was extremely critical and of his belief that if there were 
any more incidents and bloodshed nothing would stop the German Govern- 
ment from intervening. 

Immediately on the receipt of Sir N. Henderson’s repetition to me of his 
telegram No. 198^ I had already informed a high official at Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs yesterday evening of the views expressed in the last sentence. 

From both President of Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs I learnt 
that with one exception which was m^oreover not very serious (on this I am 
reporting separately) no incidents of any importance had been reported up 
to date. The military measures taken, according to their accounts from all 
sources, had produced a good deal of effect in Sudeten areas. The authority 
of the State had been enhanced. The radical elements had been unpleasantly 
surprised by the Government's measures as had been confirmed to the 
Government officials in confidence by moderate elements to whom this 
assertion of State authority was welcome. The smooth and successful enrol- 
ment within 24 hours had also created a good impression. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs thought that in Germany too, the effect might have been 
good and his information was that troop concentrations had ceased and were 
perhaps even being reduced. His Majesty's Consul at Liberec reported 
May 22 that there were no signs of unrest amongst the German population 
who were hupressed by Government's decision and rapidity of action. The 
local press had definitely moderated their tone. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 
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Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Beflin) 

No. 8ii \C 4yo8lig4iji8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ May 22^ iggS 

Sifj 

I asked the German Ambassador to call this mornings when I enquired 
whether he had any news. His Excellency said that he had received a telegram 
yesterday to the effect that the reports that Germany was making military ' 
preparations ■ were quite without foundation. ' The ' news from the Czecho- 
slovak frontier districts, however, was disquieting, but the German Govern- 
ment intended to answer it only by silence, without taking any provocative 
measures. The Ambassador had later received a report of your conversation 
with Herr von Ribbentrop, and added that Baron von Weizsacker had also 
urged you to impress on His Majesty’s Government the necessity of speaking 
at Prague, whilst emphasising that there were no aggressive tendencies in 
Germany. According to the Ambassador’s information from Prague, the 
Government machinery there was not working smoothly. His advices were 
to the effect that the position of Dr. Hodza was shaken, and power was 
passing into the hands of the military. More than one class had been called 
up there without the Government being informed, and the regular and para- 
military forces were gaining strength. The Czechoslovak Government, 
moreover, were spreading false news of German military preparations. It 
was wholly untrue that the Germans had mobilised eight to ten divisions or, 
in fact, that they had called anybody to the colours. There was no great 
moving of troops, such troop movements as there were being merely of a 
routine and seasonal nature, connected with annual exercises. Herr von 
Dirksen said that the German Foreign Office wished him to urge that pressure 
should be exercised in Prague, where strong language was needed. 

2. I told his Excellency that we had already telegraphed to Prague about 
the recent incidents and the need for exercising the greatest forbearance. I 
impressed upon his Excellency that precipitate German action, whatever the 
provocation, might compel the French to take counter-action, and I repeated 
to him the personal message which I had instructed you to convey to Herr 
von Ribbentrop about our own position. It was of the greatest importance 
to seek to lower the temperature, and we, for our part, would continue to 
put pressure on Prague for the avoidance of incidents. I was convinced that 
we could get a settlement if we were patient, but everyone must help, and 
it must constantly be borne in mind that, if it ever came to a conflagration, 
it would be European civilisation as a whole which would suffer. I assured 
his Excellency that, if there were any direction in which His Majesty’s 
Government could help within the limit of our powers, we should be very 
glad to do so, and begged him to let me know if his Government had any 
suggestion of possible action on our part which we were not already taking. 

3. His Excellency replied that it would be a great thing if Great Britain 
and Germany could work together for peace. The danger lay in incidents. If, 


for example, loo Germans were killed in. some clash, it would be impossible 
for Germany not to take action. He added that the German press was a good 
deal calmer to-day, following on an order from the Ministry of Propaganda 
to refrain from exaggeration. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax 

No. 285 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. loyi \C 4yoyJig4ili8'] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, iggS 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador came to see me this afternoon, and told me that, 
from information that the French Government had received, Prague was 
quiet and it was raining, and that the Czechoslovak Government thought 
the military measures which they had taken had exercised a good effect. The 
German press also, he understood, had been more moderate this morning. 
This was all to the good. 

2. I told the Ambassador of the representations we had made in Berlin, in 
which a warning on the line of the Prime Minister’s speech had, as the French 
Government knew, been associated with an appeal for patience. I was, how- 
ever, very much concerned to ensure that the French Government did not in 
any way fall into the danger of reading more into the Prime Minister’s speech 
of the 24th March than it, in fact, contained. It was, in my view, right that 
we should have used the strong language in Berlin that we had, in fact, 
employed, but it was no less important that the French Government should 
realise the view that we took of the military situation in the case of the worst 
developments. I fully appreciated the position in which the French Govern- 
ment were placed, but the fact of their obligations, taken with the facts of the 
military situation, made it essential that they should leave nothing undone 
to avoid being confronted with the dilemma of choice between war and 
failure to honour their obligations. I felt I ought again to make it plain, 
although I had no doubt that it was much in the mind of the French Govern- 
ment, that, while we were bound to assist France to the utmost of our power 
in the case of unprovoked aggression by Germany, we were not so bound to 
join forces with her in the event of her going to the assistance of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

3. His Excellency said that I need be under no misapprehension as to the 
realisation of this distinction by the French Government, and that they were 
doing all they could to avoid an emergence of the dilemma of which I had 
spoken. On the other hand, they were very sensible of the damage that would 
be wrought upon the European situation as a whole if the German Govern- 
ment did, in fact, carry out a successful attack on Czechoslovakia. I said 
that, of course, I fully realised this, but that kind of argument might, though 
this was not in his mind, be employed to justify what was commonly known 
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'as. a. preventive 'war— an, idea that I' had been, glad.' to, hear, M-.Baladier^, 
when he was in Londonj repudiatein strong terms. His Excellency expressed 
Ms agreement in condemnation of the idea of a preventive warj, and repeated 
the determination of his Government to do everything in their power to assist 
in finding a peaceful issue to our present anxieties. 

I am, &c. , 

Halifax'' ,■ 

No. 286 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received May 23^ g.30 a.m,) 

Mo. igo Telegraphic [C 4^22! ig4i 1 18] 

FAmSy May 23^ I2.§3 a.mJ 

Your telegram No. 141.2 

I read slowly the above to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 10.30 o^clock 
tonight. He took copious notes and thoroughly understood position of His 
Majesty’s Government. He took no exception thereto and promised faith- 
fully that French Government would not dream of taking any action such as 
described in paragraph 6 of your telegram under reference without ample 
consultation with His Majesty’s Government. 

2. M. Bonnet repeated to me that he would readily put any pressure on 
Czechoslovak Government that you might think at any moment desirable in 
order to ensure a peaceful solution of Sudeten question. I pointed out that 
it behoved the Czechs to be more than reasonable, for alternative for them 
would be total annihilation. His Excellency heartily agreed. Moreover, he 
said, if Czechoslovakia were really unreasonable the French Government 
might well declare that France considered herself released from her bond. 

3. M. Bonnet remarked that all that the French Government desired was 
not to be placed before the dreadful alternative of breaking their pledge or 
of beginning another world war. He thinks Geimany, now that Great 
Britain has spoken so firmly at Berlin, will prefer to get, say seventy per cent, 
of her desires in Czechoslovakia rather than go to war for the remaining 
.thirty. per cent. 

4. His Excellency told me in strictest confidence that M. Daladier tonight 
had a secret and quite private meeting with German Ambassador with whom 
he was going to talk in a frank and friendly manner as one ex-Service man 
to another. He has not yet heard the result of that conversation. 

^ This telegram was drafted before midnight on May 22-3. 

" "2''.No.„'27,i., 


No. 287 ■ 

Sir Henderson [Berlin) to ' Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 23^ i 2£ pM,) 

Mo. 212 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 

BERLIN, , May 23, 1338 

' My telegram No. 207.^ ' 

following route yesterday: Berlin, Frankfort-om 
Oder, Liegnitz, Breslau, Oppeln, Kosel, Neustadt, Neisse, ' Glatz, Franken- 
stein, Hirschberg, Goerlitz, Cottbus, Wunstorf, Berlin. He saw no definite 
indication of any troop concentration or any unusual movement. Practically 
no military traffic on the roads and rail movement appeared normal but 
amount of passenger rolling stock at Neisse and Glatz appeared abnormally 
great. Rain and mist along the Czech frontier and he saw only one aeroplane 
all day. Abnormally few soldiers were walking out in garrison towns. This 
may have been due equally to bad weather, units at training ground or state 
of preparedness. S.A. and S.S, personnel were similarly little in evidence. 
Frontier barracks seen in the evening were fully lighted up. He saw no signs 
of any armoured unit. Only active preparation was air force signals erecting 
heavy land line north of Liegnitz, a large party of civil post office officials 
erecting heavy land line between Krappitz and Klosen [? Kosel] and signal 
platoon of infantry regiment movements towards Glatz from Frankenstein. 
Civil population gave no indication of being in any way excited. Assistant 
Military Attache returned to-day from reconnaissance of area of Leipsig, Hof, 
Chemnitz, Danzig.^ Military Attache arranged for him to wire anything 
unusual from Dresden last night. No wire has been received and Military 
Attache presumes that he has found the situation normal. 

Please inform War Office urgently. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

^ Nos. 268-~9. 

® This word appears to be an error for ‘Dresden’. 

No. 288 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 23^ 2.0 pM.) 

Mo. lyi Telegraphic [C 4262! 1341 1 18] 

PRAGUE, May 23^ 12.13 p.m.’^ 

My telegram No. 148.^ 

incident..,':' . ■ ■ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs understands that a note in terms amounting 
almost to an ultimatum was being prepared at the German Legation . , 

He evidently thought intervention by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin 

^ This telegram was despatched at this hour but appears to have been drafted on May 22. 

^ No. 248. 3 xiie text is here uncertain. 
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and also statements' given to the press by a 'Foreign Office spokesman 'had 
had an important influence on German Government. 'Minister 'for. Foreign 
Affairs has now been informed by German Minister at Prague that Herr: 
Hitler intends to send two wreaths to be laid by German; Military Attache' 
on the occasion of the funeral of the two men who had been shot. Minister' 
for Foreign Affairs had replied that there would be no objection but that he 
assumed that wreaths would not be accompanied by any hostile inscriptions 
on the ribbons. German Minister observed that such inscriptions would be 
prepared on the responsibility of Herr Hitler and he could not say what the 
wording would be. German Minister had also . . told him Military Attache 
should be accompanied when laying the wreaths by a military officer. To 
this Minister for Foreign Affairs had demurred but thought that a high police 
officer might be deputed. The details are to be arranged with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs tomorrow. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


No. 289 

Sir M- Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 12.4^ p,m.) 

No, 214 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 4yi8lig4iji8'\ 

BERLiNj May 23^ iggS 

Your telegram No. 1785^ paragraph 2. 

1. United States Ambassador informs me that United States Consul- 
General at Vienna who visited the whole Czech-Austrian frontier, has 
reported that he has seen nothing on the German side, but a certain amount 
of activity on the Czech side. The result of his reconnaissance is therefore 
similar to that of my Military Attache given in my immediately following 
telegram.^ 

2. Though it is naturally impossible to guarantee that no German minor 
troop movements, which would have been conducted with characteristic 
German secrecy, have taken place, all evidence is to the contrary. 

3. In view of fact that I have been unable to secure any concrete evidence 
whatsoever of troop movements, it is not possible to give here a picture of the 
sequence of events (see paragraph 3 of your telegram under reference), but 
I suggest that Military Attache at an early date should telegraph his appre- 
ciation. 

For the moment I should deprecate a meeting between the two Military 
Attaches in view of German susceptibilities, and the importance of keeping 
my Military Attache here on the spot. 

I should add none of the British press correspondents here has been able 
to obtain any information of German troop movements. Vice-Consul at 
Breslau also made a tour yesterday and saw nothing abnormal. 

French Ambassador also informs me that all his enquiries have similarly 
produced completely negative results." ' 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. ' 

^ No, 280. 
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No. 290 

Sir E. Phipps [Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 23, 2.45 p.m.) 

Ifo. i§2 Telegraphic [C 4761 1 ig4i 1 18] 

PARIS, May 23, 1938, 1.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 143.^ 

1. M. Bonnet feels sure Czechoslovak Government will be guided by his 
advice in this matter and agrees that German Government should be informed 
thereof by us. 

2. He doubts possibility of Czechs being able to countermand measures 
already taken but he will tell me definitely at dinrier this evening when I am 
to see him. 

3. I impressed upon M. Bonnet how desirable it is that neither the French 
nor the Czech press should give way to too much jubilation or to give the 
impression that Herr Hitler has been in any way humiliated. He quite agrees. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

' No. 279. 

No. 291 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 243 g.30 a.m.) 

No. 172 Telegraphic [C 4788! 1941 lid] 

PRAGUE, May 23, 1938, 6.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 171.* 

In commenting further on Eger affair Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed 
out to me that the two men although Sudeten Germans were Czech citizens 
and entirely to blame for what had occurrred. A policeman had tried to stop 
them on entering a town and on their refusal had telephoned to police on 
other side of the town two of whom had then stood with raised arms in front 
of motor bicycle. It was only when the men for the second time disregarded 
police warning and actually rode at and through the two policemen in their 
way that fatal shot was fired which moreover had been only intended to 
compel a halt. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs was inclined to be indignant at intervention 
intended by Herr Hitler and to lament generally the hard and unfair treat- 
ment suffered by his small country wliich had behaved so much better than 
most others towards its minorities. I gave him such comfort as I could but no 
encouragement in this kind of attitude. In general terms I observed that it 
was obvious that logic and abstract justice did not as yet prevail in inter- 
national relations at any rate in the short run and that statesmen must have 
regard to expediency. 

In present critical circumstances it seemed to me that Czechoslovakia 
- > No. 288. 
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'should be as yielding or flexible as possible' (I used the German "word ^nach-, 
giebig®) » The Minister for Foreign Affairs looked a little pained but President 
of the Council to whom I had previously spoken a few words in the same' sense'' 
expressed his concurrenee. . 

To the Minister for Foreign Affairs I continued by pointing out that thC' 
incident itself coming right on the top of serious warning given to Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin had been most unfortunate. , The' consequences ' 
might have been much more serious and in the circumstances it was not to be:' 
expected that there would be no unpleasant result whether strictly justified or 
not. Moreover as regards accompaniment of German , Military Attache by; a 
Czech police officer it seemed to me as an outside observer that Czechoslovak 
Government might without humiliation display some regret at untoward 
death of two men who were as he himself had just stressed Czechoslovak 
citizens. Possibly therefore participation of Czechoslovak Government in 
funeral could be so arranged as to help to blunt propaganda effect of Herr 
Hitler^s action and even tend in the direction of a conciliatory gesture. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was not very receptive although President of the 
Council who had already informed me of German demand told me that who- 
ever were President \sicY he would meet Herr Hitler’s action by sending 
wreaths himself. President of the Council had not thought however that M. 
Benes would be prepared to act in such a way and had begged me to make 
no mention of his remark when talking to Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

2 It is possible that the text here should read ‘if he were President*. 

No. 292 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E, Phipps {Paris) 

Mo, i^g Telegraphic [€4^18! 1941 1 18) 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ Maj 1^38^ 8,3 p,m. 

My telegram No. 143.^ 

You will have seen from Prague telegram No. 170^ that information of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was that German troop concentrations had ceased 
and were perhaps even being reduced; and you will have observed reassuring 
character of reports on this subject contained in Berlin telegrams Nos. 212^ 
and 214.^ 

This information would, I think, place the French Government in a strong 
position to suggest to the Czechoslovak Government that they should counter- 



to the French Government.® 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Rome,- Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ No. 279. No. 283. 3 ]Sio. 287. ^ No. 289. 

3 Sir E. Phipps telegraphed in the morning of May 24 that his telegram 1 53 (No. 296) 
wuuld show that he had already acted in the sense suggested above. 
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No. 293 


Viscount Halifax to Mr. Hewton {Prague) 

Mo. Ill Telegraphic [C 48jilig4iji8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Mqp 2 j, jgj8, 8.§o p.m. 

My telegram No. 105.* 

1. If, as reported in your telegram No. 1 75^ Herr Henlein is being received, 
this would give the Czechoslovak Government an opportunity for indicating 
that they are resolved to proceed on large lines. 

2. It looks as though the German Government intend to go slow for the 
time being. But it might be fatal if Czechoslovak Government were to think 
this a reason for drawing back: on the contrary their best policy would be to 
come forward with the most generous offer and attempt to clinch a settlement. 

3. Please represent this in the proper quarter. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

• No. 277. 

® Not printed. This telegram, sent at 12.30 p.m. on May 23, reported that Dr. Hodza was 
expecting to see Herr Henlein that evening or next morning. 

No. 294 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 23, ii.o p.m.) 

Mo. 218 Telegraphic \C 4yy8lig4ili8'] 

BERLIN, May 23, iggS, g.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 180.' 

State Secretary has just informed me that Minister for Foreign Affairs feels 
that if proposed despatch of an observer would in your opinion have effect of 
avoiding further incidents it would be useful. 

He suggested that it would help to improve the atmosphere if Czechs would 
withdraw their troops from the frontier and release classes called up last week. 

’ • Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

* No. 281. 

No. 295 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 24, g.30 a.m.) 

Mo. 2iy Telegraphic \C 4 y 8 sjig 4 iji 81 

EEFiXJN, May 23, ig38, g.46 p.m. 

Though I am unaware of what may have transpired yesterday at Berch- 
tesgaden my view is that everything depends now on actions or hesitations 
of Czechoslovak Government. Our moderating influence may have had 
decisive effect during the week-end but it is a diminishing asset so long as 
nothing is done at Prague to prove that our demarche there has had practical 
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effect. ■ In my eonversations with von 'Ribbentrop his attitude' was that'' our 
intervention at Prague had ■ already failed and that German action would; 
consequently be justified. I argued 'of course to, the 'Contrary and the 
German Government are probably not yet ready to abandon confidence in us - 
but it will be increasingly difficult to retain that confidence' if next time I 
cannot adduce tangible results. 

I spoke in this sense to Czechoslovakian Minister when he came to see me 
this morning and deplored M. Benes’s omission to mention administrative: 
autonomy in his speech of Saturday. This had led the Germ,ans to believe 
M. Benes was even going back on what Hodza had already half promised and 
confirmed them in their deep suspicion that M. Benes is not really in earnest. 
I could notj I said, go ( ?on) %hting, as I had very vigorously done, M. Benes’s 
battles for him with Germans without powder or shot. If the German con- 
fidence in British sincerity was to be maintained it was essential for Czecho- 
slovak Government to give concrete evidence of a change of heart Nothing 
short of a ‘comprehensive’ scheme of reform was calculated to carry convic- 
tion and we were still at the mercy of any untoward incident. 

I also told Czechoslovakian Minister that in my opinion conversation 
which is taking place this evening between Henlein and Hodza might serve 
as a good opportunity for Czechoslovak Government to release the classes 
called up last week. I mentioned that I had reason to believe that such a step 
will have good effect here. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

No. 296 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
(Received May 2^^ II, $0 pm.) 

No. Telegraphic \C^'jgolig4ii I SI 

May 23, 1938, 9.55 pm. 

, ' My telegram No. 152.^ 

1 . I told M. Bonnet this evening that all reports received by us from our 
Military Attaches at Berlin, from United States Consul-General, Vienna etc., 
show that there had been no particular German troop movements towards 
Czechoslovakian frontiers. 

2. M. Bonnet will therefore instruct the French Minister at Prague to urge 
Czechoslovak Government ‘tactfully but firmly’ to proceed totally or anyhow 
partially with demobilisation of two classes that they called up. Stress will be 
laid on desirability of showing that military are not in any way in control at 
Prague. French Minister will also be told to urge the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to proceed at once to negotiations with Henlein (who has returned to 
Prague) on a very generous basis, this being more than ever necessary after 
increase of Sudeten vote yesterday.; 

3. M, Bonnet asked on what basis His Majesty’s Government would wish 

^ No^ 290. 


Prague negotiations to proceed. I therefore gave him a sketch of Henlein 
talks in London and remarked that I supposed it would have to be on a large 
basis of administrative autonomy for Sudeten. 

, 4. All here including M. Bonnet pay generous tribute to decisive influence 
exercised by His Majesty’s Government in causing present detente. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

No. 297 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 24, 5.45 p.m.) 

No. 220 Telegraphic [C 48og I ig4i 1 18} 

BERLIN, Mqp 24, iggS, 4.25 p.m. 

Polish Ambassador called on me yesterday and spontaneously gave me 
assurances as regards general attitude of his country and on lines of Warsaw 
telegram No. 38." I spoke to him in the sense of your instructions to Sir H. 
Kennard and begged him to use all his influence with the German Govern- 
ment in moderating sense. 

I derived the impression that he was speaking under instructions. If so it is 
indication tliat line adopted by His Majesty’s Government is having salutary 
(? effect) not only on Germany as I hoped but also on Germany’s neighbours 
(see also Belgrade telegram No. 54 Saving).^ 

If this is so there will probably not be a better moment for solution of 
Sudeten question provided comparative lull does not encourage M. Benes to 
shuffle. However distasteful it may be I am profoundly convinced that we 
should use firmest possible language at Prague and insist on really compre- 
hensive scheme of settlement. If the Sudeten are ever to be transformed into 
contented citizens they must, in words confidentially expressed to me by 
. . here, be bribed to do so. Half measures will be worse than useless since 
only result will be that Henlein extremist followers will at once gain the 
upper hand. I am fully alive to the danger of whetting appetites, already 
over-stimulated, nevertheless the risk in that respect is less than that involved 
by offering too little. 

My French colleague, to whom I spoke today, has undertaken to telegraph 
in similar sense as above to his Government. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

J No. 278. a Not printed. 

3 A name is here omitted. 
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No. 298 


Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 24:, 7. i§ pM.) 

No, 180 Telegraphic [C 4808/1^41118] 


llrv:'''. 2RAGVE: May 24^ iggS, p,m, 

' My telegram 1 78 J 

I have received a telephone message on behalf of the President of the' 
Council saying that he had had a two hours’ conversation yesterday evening; 
with Herr Henlein who was accompanied by Herr Frank and Dr. Neuwirth. ■ 
At request of President of Council Herr Henlein promised to formulate his 
demands in writing by the end of the week. It was requested that this 
information meagre as it is should be regarded as confidential. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, whom I have just seen could only add that he believed the 
President of Council was not displeased. 

Please repeat to Paris. 


Repeated to Berlin. 

^ Not printed. This telegram reported a press announcement that Herr Henlein and 
Herr Frank were received by Dr. Hodza on May 23. 


No. 299 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) and to Mr. Newton {Prague) 
No. 193^ Telegraphic {C 4go3l4Q03liS] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1938, 5.45 p.m. 

It has occurred to me that it might be useful to you, as it would also be to 

IVIr. Newton 

us here, if Mr. Strang were to pay you and f tV""- \ ^ brief visit in 

the immediate future in order to discuss the German-Czechoslovak situation 
generally and at the same time to supplement our telegraphic correspondence 
by a personal exchange of views and impressions. Mr. Strang will be in a 
position to explain to you my own ideas as to the present and possible future 
developments, and I shall be glad if you on your part will give him an 
appreciation of the situation as seen from your post, 

I do not propose that Mr, Strang should have any contacts with German or 
Czech Ministers or officials, nor with any representatives of the Sudeten 
Germans. The purpose of the visit is personal contact with His Majesty’s 
Representatives. 

Mr. Strang will arrive at Prague by train at 6,5 p.m, on Thursday May 26 
and would propose to reach Berlin at 3.8 p.m. on Saturday May 28, returning 
-to ■London.. via.TarisA 
Repeated to Paris. 

I No. 193 to Berlin: No. 115 to Prague. 

. - , ; ^ For Mr. Strang’s visit, see Nos. 349' and; 350.;:; 



No. 300 

■ ' Viscount Halifax to the Earl of Perth {Rome) 

No. 32g Telegraphic 

FOREIGN OFFICE, -2^5 15553 6‘.00 ^J?2. 

Your telegram No. 471 J 
. ; I approve' your action and language. 

■ Principal concern of His Majesty’s -Government has been to use all their 
■influence, wherever it could be effective, on the side of restraint in word and 
deed, while keeping open' the way to peaceful negotiation of a satisfactory 
settlement. ' 

We should of course welcome any action which the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs might be able to take on the same lines. 

Repeated to Berlin, Prague, Paris, Budapest and Warsaw. 

^ No. 282. 

No. 301 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 25^ g. 30 a.m.) 

No* 156 Telegraphic \C 4841! ig4ili8‘] 

PARIS, May 24^ iggS^ y.io p.m. 

My telegram No. 153.^ 

M. Bonnet tells me that after I saw him last night he again spoke with the 
utmost severity to M. Osusky and urged him to return at once to Prague in 
order to convince M. Benes of the vital necessity of acting quickly and gener- 
ously. M. Osusky seemed very much impressed and returned to Prague by 
air this morning. 

2. M. Bonnet told me that the French Minister at Prague reported that 
M. Hodza and M. Krofta were moderate and reasonable but M. Benes much 
less so. I replied that our information was to the same effect. I added that 
this did not surprise me, having during the years I spent in Vienna deplored 
the persistent refusal of M. Benes to lift a finger to help Austria. At the Hague 
Reparations Conference M. Benes far from helping Austria had produced 
a ridiculous bill against her, well knowing that she could not pay a penny of it. 

3. I expressed the hope that very firm and persistent pressure would be 
brought to bear upon M. Benes by the French Government for it would 
be intolerable if he were to be allowed to wreck the now brighter chances 
of a peaceful settlement. 

M. Bonnet entirely agreed and promised that this should be done. 

. 4. His Excellency asked that his grateful thanks should be conveyed to 
Your Lordship for your firm attitude towards Germany ; this, in his opinion, 
has more than anything else caused the present detente. 

5. M. Bonnet at the same time paid tribute to reasonable attitude of the 

^ No. 296, 
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German Government and' agreed that thC'Czechs' must now.'on their side 
make a large and generous contribution to the cause of peace* ■ 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

No. 302 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 25, g. 30 a.m,) 

No, 181 Telegraphic [4843! ig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE, May 24y 1338^ 3.40 pM. 

Your telegram No. 105 ,^ first paragraph. 

I believe story to be tendencious and based on a I'eport emanating from 
Sudeten German sources and given wide distribution here that ' decision to 
call up reservists was taken without agreement with the Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior. I should be glad to learn from what other quarters 
the story is being spread. 

From sources which agree and are likely to be well-informed, I have 
obtained the following account of how decision was taken. Chief of General 
Staff was genuinely alarmed at the reports of German troop movements and 
pressed the Government to call up five classes. When they hesitated he went 
to the President, who said the matter demanded a meeting of the Cabinet. At 
that meeting it was decided not to call up five classes, but that Minister of 
Defence should be authorized, on his own responsibility, to call up one class 
as he is entitled to do by law. It may have been the case that President of the 
Council and Minister of the Interior remained doubtful of the wisdom of 
decision for which, however, the Minister of Defence had to bear the responsi- 
bility. They nevertheless accepted the decision and when I saw the President 
on Sunday he seemed perfectly satisfied, indeed pleased, with the success of 
the measure taken which had no doubt considerably strengthened the hand 
of the Government. So far as I have heard from any reliable source, there are 
no divisions in the Cabinet. The Government was already in full control and 
its authority has now been enhanced.^ 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

•No. 277. 

2 Mr. Newton telegraphed (tel. No. 195) at 9,15 p.m. on May 25 that he had been 
informed by the President of the Council that, while he (the President) had opposed the 
call-up of five classes, he had been definitely in favour of the call-up of one class under 
powers possessed by the Minister of Defence. This latter decision had been approved by the 
whole Cabinet. 

■ ^No.303■' 

Earl of Perth {Rome) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 25, 9.30 a.m.) 

No. 4^4 Telegraphw fC 483811941118] 

-Bjam., May 24, 1938, 10.43 p.m.. 

Count Ciano remarked to me today that he had been a good deal pressed 
when I had talked to him on Saturday and Sunday about the Czechoslovak 
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crisis. Then he had only spoken according to his own judgment. Now he had 
actual knowledge for his belief, that provided the Czechoslovak Government 
was reasonable and did not create fresh difficulties, a real detente could be 
achieved. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Prague, Warsaw and Budapest. 

No. 304 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{^ceived May 26) 

No. 162 Saving: Telegraphic [C 4g3g I ig4i 1 18] 

PEAGUE, May 24, iggS 

Paris telegram No. 145" and Berlin telegram No. 206.^ 

While the first reports of German troop movements may have been ex- 
aggerated, and conceivably even purposely exaggerated, by the Czech 
General Staff, who may have had the ulterior motive of seeking an oppor- 
tunity to conduct a trial military exercise as well as to reassert State authority 
in the Sudeten areas, nevertheless it is difficult to believe that they had not 
some genuine reason for uneasiness. The first rumours of German troop move- 
ments actually came from Germany itself (see Berlin telegrams No. 193^ and 
194“*). It is generally agreed too that the information of the Czech General 
Staff of German , troop movements during the time of the ‘Anschluss’ was 
extremely accurate, so it seems reasonable to credit the general accuracy of 
their information in the present instance too. There is the further point that 
German aircraft was [were] reported to have been flying provocatively over 
Czech territory on May 20 (my telegram 142’). 

In any case His Majesty’s Government will no doubt have formed an 
opinion of the truth of the matter from the reports which will have reached 
them from all quarters. 

But even if the reports produced by the Czech General Staff were exagger- 
ated, the German Government cannot seriously maintain that the enrolment 
of one class of Czech reservists was an act of aggression against Germany. 
Their real complaint of Czech wickedness can only be that the Czechs 
showed their intention to defend themselves if attacked, and the fact that the 
Czech action is represented as one of madness and provocation can only 
create suspicions of Germany’s good faith. 

Such suspicions are enhanced by the spreading of reports that Dr. Benes 
and the Czech extremists want to force an issue now rather than later. It is 
inconceivable that any responsible Czechs would wish to force an issue either 
now or later, but in any case they would not wish to do so now, seeing that 
their powers of defence will be far greater next year than this. Nor is it an 
argument to say that Germany also wiU be stronger next year, for, as the 
Military Attache points out, the relative strength of defence is normally 

* No. 256. ^ No. 255. 3 Kfo, 4 233. 

* No. 244. - 
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.. assumed to be greater than that -of offence^ so that' .Czechoslovakia 'will. be. 
relatively as well as actually stronger next year* 

The Czechs had moreover special reasons in this- instance for doubting 
German good faith. Field Marshal Goring has lately been making no secret 
of his intention, to liquidate Czechoslovakia this summer' (c£ Paris telegram 
No. 144)/ the German press has recently been morC' than ordinarily un- 
friendlyj leaflets originating from over the border have been distributed 
among the Czech population with the obvious design of breaking their nervCj 
there have been the ominous statements already referred to that the Czechs, 
themselves, wish to force an issue, and finally the Heniein party, who are 
obviously in Berlin's pocket, had been finding one pretext after' another to, 
postpone the opening of negotiations. 

With the Austrian example before them the Czechoslovak Government 
had good reason to think that Germany might be contemplating an immediate 
attack. But it might equally have appeared to the Czechs that Germany 
might only be carrying out a gradual concentration of troops round the 
frontier so as to put herself in a position to make an immediate attack at any 
suitable moment. 

In either event the Czechoslovak Government were surely not only within 
their rights in taking some counter measures, but they owed it to their own 
population to do so. To have waited might not only have been an unjustifiable 
risk, but it might in the long run have made inevitable the taking of still more 
^provocative' measures, viz., of mobilising when German troops were already 
stationed near the frontiers. 

Finally if the German Government were sincere they might appreciate the 
fact that adequate strength was the best means of keeping order without 
bloodshed. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 241. 

No* 305 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) 

Mo. 836 [C 484011341/18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Maj 24^ iggS 

.'■'Sir, " ■ .. 

I asked the German Ambassador to come and see me this afternoon, and 
I enquired of him whether he had any further news of importance from 
Germany. He said he had no recent news, but that he felt the general situa- 
tion to be greatly eased. I told him that was also my impression. 

2. I told his Excellency that, following on what he had said to me on 
Sunday afternoon as to the quieter tone of the German press that morning, 

I had myself seen all the British press on Sunday evening and had exhorted 
them to adopt a moderate tone on Monday morning, on the line of saying 
that at that juncture it was essential that the efforts of all well-disposed per- 
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sons should be concentrated upon diminishing rather than aggravating differ- 
;enees,"and" upon trying to smooth the path to .a return to negotiation, I 
thought that the press, had responded well to this appeal, and hoped that he 
has 'perhaps noticed it. The Ambassador said that he had observed it and 
had welcomed it. I told him that I was glad to learn this from him and that 
I was accordingly encouraged to say something further to him on the same 
subject. I noticed a report in ‘The Times’ today from their German corre- 
.■'spondent, as to which I had no other information, to the effect that the; 
German press this morning were again writing in a very critical mood of us. 

■ I did' not, in the first place, understand what^ possible ground there could be 
for this, and British opinion would resent it. I should be grateful, therefore, if 
he could tell me what was the explanation of this German press line, and 
I hoped that he would perhaps feel able to say a word in Berlin if he himself 
thought that the line was unjustified. His Excellency told me that he had no 
direct information, but that he supposed that it was due to a feeling in 
Germany that we were treating the Czechs and the Germans on a fifty-fifty 
basis, whereas, inasmuch as the Czechs had mobilised troops and the Ger- 
mans had not, it might have been more reasonable to treat the matter on a 
seventy-thirty basis in favour of the Germans, I said, in reply to this, that no 
useful purpose would be served by either side giving rein to their critical 
faculty at a moment when we all ought to be concentrating on the influence 
that made for progress. 

3. The Ambassador volunteered that he thought the parliamentary state- 
ment yesterday^ had been admirably objective, and that he could not have 
suggested any alteration in the sense of greater fairness in it. I said I was very 
glad to have his view about this, as the utmost care had been taken in the 
preparation of the statement to protect it from any charge of partiality, and I 
hoped he would make his view known in Berlin. As to the press, I urged him 
to pass the word to Berlin in favour of moderation, and I told him of the 
friendly interview that I had had with Dr. Goebbels when I was there in 
November, the spirit of which I hoped might be still maintained between us. 
The Ambassador said he would certainly telegraph in this sense and that he 
had himself been rather disturbed to read what was said in ‘The Times’ about 
the tone of the German press. 

4. His Excellency asked me whether we had any news about the Czechs 
demobilising any of the troops they had called up. I said that we has no such 
news at present, but that we had suggested to the French Government two 
days ago that they might use their influence with the Czech Government at 
that moment against calling up any more. That the French Government 
had, I believed, done. He said that he understood that the Czech Govern- 
ment were withdrawing their troops further from the frontier, which was all 
to the good, I said that I would enquire whether they were, in fact, de- 
mobilising any of those recently called up. 

^ For this statement made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons and Viscount 
Halifax in the House of Lords see Pari. Deb.- 5th Ser., H. of G., VoL 336, cols. 824-6; and 
H. ofL., VoL 109, cols. 284”-6. 
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, 5v I asked, his,' ExcelleEcy whether he had formed .any judgment of the 
elections so far as they had. been held. To this he replied that they appeared 
tO’ show that the Henlein party voted pretty solid and had attracted also the 
votes of the other German parties formerly co-operating with the Govern- 
ment. I said that I myself drew the deduction that the large vote' recorded in^ 
several predominantly German districts for Herr Henlein ■ showed that the 
elections had been freely conducted without intimidation. The Ambassador 
said that he himself would word this conclusion rather' differently in the sense 
that it was rather the fact that there had been comparative immunity from 
incidents that showed that the elections had been free. In such predomin-' 
antly German districts the only way of preventing people from voting would, 
have been by forccj which evidently had not been exercised, and this was to.' 
the good. His Excellency agreed with me that the important thing now was 
the avoidance of incidents, restraint on all sides and material progress, with 
genuine efforts all round to reach a settlement. I assured the Ambassador in 
conclusion that our only purpose in all this affair was to assist the peaceful 
solutions of these highly-charged issues, and I repeated to him what I liad 
said on an earlier occasion that, if at any time there was anything we could 
do to this end which we were not doing, I asked him to let me know. 

I am, &c, 

Halifax 

No. 306 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May g.^o a.m.) 

No. 185 Telegraphic [C 4863/ig4iji8] 

PRAGUE, May pj, iggSy 2.45 

The impression made on our minds here by Berlin telegrams Nos. 207^ and 
217^ is one of serious doubt as to good faith of German Government. 

The Henlein party, who almost certainly take their orders from Reich, have 
been demanding satisfaction of undefined and in fact undefinable, conditions 
before they would even consent to negotiate for a settlement. 

They have now come out with yet one further demand of a kind which 
directly affects the sovereignty of the State and strikes at its capacity to defend 
itself against internal or external aggression. 

As appears from part three of my telegram No, 148,^ I consider the sugges- 
tion that M. Benes, or any other responsible leader here wishes to provoke a 
conflict now to be extremely mischievous tendencious propaganda the spread- 
ing of which reflects further on German sincerity. It is also cynical of the State 
Secretary to complain seriously of {sic] that in a speech which promised what 
Herr Hitler himself has most insisted upon, namely equality, M, Benes makes 
no mention of administrative autonomy when President of the Council who is 

^ This telegram was drafted before midnight on May 24-5. 

' » Nos. 268-9. ^ No. 295. ^ No. 253. 
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more directly concerned with actual negotiations, had just before announced 
self-administration would be one of main principles of the generous and far 
reaching settlement which he desired to make. If nothing more is done at 
Prague it is now not the fault of Czechoslovak Government but solely be- 
cause of one excuse after another the Sudeten leaders postpone acceptance of 
a definite and formal invitation to negotiate. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 307 

Mr. Mewton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax 
[Received May 2^, g.30 a.m.) 

No. 186 Telegraphic [48y2lig4Jli8'] 

PRAGUE, May 25, 1^38, 2.45 a.m.^ 

Part i 

My telegram No. 180.^ 

President of the Council has informed me that Herr Henlein declared that 
he was ready to negotiate but not until military measures had been revoked. 
He could not negotiate under pressure. 

The President of the Council had replied in effect; neither could he, apart 
from the fact that a military measure affecting the sovereignty and authority 
of the State did not concern Herr Henlein. President of the Council had 
pointed out its revocation could easily be misused to provoke a renewal of the 
crisis. The measure had had excellent results throughout the country and the 
President of the Council could not take the responsibility of imperilling them. 
He appealed therefore to Herr Henlein to withdraw his condition pointing 
out that on Herr Henlein and himself rested an immense responsibility before 
Europe and their own people. President of the Council said no time should 
be lost in discussing at once the question of self-administration for if that 
could be cleared up a solution of other questions would be facilitated. 

Herr Henlein would not withdraw his condition but it was agreed that they 
should remain in contact. Herr Henlein said that he would communicate his 
demands on Saturday in writing. This proposal was not made at the President 
of the Council’s request as stated in telephone message communicated in my 
above-mentioned telegram. On the contrary the President of the Council 
thought such a procedure dangerous as it would be difficult to deviate in any 
way from demands committed to writing. The President of the Council will 
therefore do what he can to engage Herr Henlein in private and preliminary 
discussions. 

Herr Henlein declared his adherence to the points of his Carlsbad speech 
but added that they had been much misunderstood and that he had given 
reassuring explanations of them in London. The President of the Council 

^ This telegram was despatched as stated above, but drafted before midnight on May 24-5. 

* No. 298. 
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asked whether I could give him' any information as to what' these, explana-: 
tions were. I replied that did not know whether it would be possible to give 
him such information in fairness to Herr Henlein. Moreover if obtained by 
President of the Council from Herr Henlein direct they would be much more 
binding. At the same time I thought I could satisfy him that Herr Henlein 
had given the impression that he would not be unreasonable in the negotia- 
tions and I suggested that, the Czechoslovak Minister in London might be 
requested to supply further details. 

President of the Council said that he had heard that at the instance of the 
German Government the question of advisability of repeal of military 
measures taken might be under consideration in London and Paris. He 
evidently thought that sudden production of this new preliminary condition 
by Herr Henlein' might have been pre-arranged with German Government. 
Knowing from your telegram No. 149 ^ to Paris that such a suggestion was in 
fact under consideration I interrogated President of the Council as to his 
reasons for refusing to accept this apparently last condition for start of 
negotiations. He was very emphatic that it would be very dangerous to with- 
draw the soldiers now. He said that it would be sheer madness and he would 
be a fool to do so. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Rome. 

No. 292.2 

No. 308 ' .. 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received May 55, 4.30 p.m.) 

No. x86 Telegraphic [C ^57^/7541/ j 5 ] 

■pKAOVEf May 23^ 1338^ 3.10 

Part 2 

The Sudeten and the Czech frontier population, as also cities of Prague 
[and] Brno, contained very radical elements. So soon as the troops had been 
called up all demonstrations which they had been making immediately ceased. 
The release of the troops might result in violent demonstrations and clashes 
between the Germans and the Czechs, the present feeling of security would 
be gone and on both sides the population would energetically take the law 
into their own hands. Last Sunday he was in his office most of the night and 
knew from reports which he received that it was only possible to maintain 
calm and order because population could be assured when necessary that ail 
adequate measures had been taken to preserve order and the authority of the 
State. 

President of the Council agreed , that , Sudeten Germans might be willing 
and able to maintain order among ,their own people but he had to consider 
also Czechs. I asked him how long he contemplated maintenance of the 

^ This telegram was despatched as stated above, but drafted before midnight on May 24-5. 


measure. He said it would be impossible for him to take responsibility of 
abandoning it until at any rate after elections nor, if Germans were sincere in 
wanting to avoid incidents, ought they even to desire him to do so. If Berlin 
therefore had inspired this condition or were disposing Herr Henlein to 
refuse to negotiate, President of the Council begged that His Majesty’s 
Government would use their influence to persuade the German Government 
to help and not to hinder negotiations. 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw and Rome. 

No. 309 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received May 4.15 p.m.) 

No. i8y Telegraphic [C4go6lig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE, May 25, ig38, 2.46 p.m. 

My telegram No. 186.^ 

As President of the Council was accompanying me to the door at the end 
of an interview which had lasted nearly an hour and a half he asked veiy 
seriously what I thought Germany’s intentions I'eally were. 

Equally seriously I replied that in my opinion Germany was determined to 
have a thorough settlement. The only question was whether it was to be 
accomplished by peaceful or violent means. During last few days it had looked 
as though extremists might have won the day. Now perhaps there would be 
a breathing space in which to achieve a peaceful solution. Unless that could 
be achieved quite soon the danger of a settlement by violence would recur. 
President asked how long I thought he would have. I said with , . only a few 
weeks and much would depend on convincing Germans that Czechoslovak 
Government really meant to do their utmost. 

Having since read Berlin telegrams Nos. 20 f and 217'*^! fear that I may 
have been too optimistic and that German wolf may be already attributing 
its own motives to a victim which it is determined to devour. Please see in 
this connexion my telegram No. 1855 and also my Saving telegram No. 162® 
on its way by bag. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Rome. 

‘ Nos. 307-8. * The text is here uncertain. 3 Nos. 268-9. 

* No. 295. 5 No. 306. ® No. 304. 

No. 310 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) 

No. ig4 Telegraphic [C 47y8lig4ili8'} 

Fom.i(m omics, May 2g, ig38y 2.ig p.m^ 

Your telegram No. 2 18.^ 

I. As shown in my telegram No. i8o,* our original intention was that this 
observer should report on the situation in the Sudeten districts, whereas the 

:No7a8i.‘^ 
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■German Minister for Foreign Affairs. seems to, hope that by his interventio.ii he 
might be able to avert further incidents. It would I fear be impossible for us 
to give him any such assurance. In the circumstances I think it would be' 
better that you should not revert to the question with the German Govern- 
ment until we have had an opportunity of studying further the feasibility' of 
the scheme in all its aspects. 

2, I am meanwhile considering whether it might be possible for us to go 
some way towards meeting what is apparently in Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
mind if we were to arrange to keep the proposed observer (who might be the 
Military , Attache) in Prague in readiness to proceed to investigate any 
incident which might threaten serious' consequences. This, of course^ would 
have to be done in agreement with the Czech Government and in the first 
instance I propose to consult His Majesty’s Minister at Prague on the value ■ 
•and feasibility of such an arrangement. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

Na311 

Viscount Halifax, to Mr, Mewton (Prague) 

■ Mo, ii8 Telegraphic-lC 4yy8lig4ilx8'] ■ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May igg8, J.J pM, 

My telegram to Berlin No. 194.* 

I shall be glad to have your views on the proposal adumbrated in the above 
telegram, or any variations thereof which may seem to you preferable. It 
would be useful if you would discuss this matter with,' Mr,' Strang ■ when he 
arrives on Thursday. 

. Repeated to Berlin. 

*"-No. 310.' 

No.312 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton (Prague) 

Mo. 1 19 Telegraphic \C 4840119411 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 849 pM. 

My telegram No. 149^ to Paris. 

The German Ambassador told me yesterday that he understood that the 
Czechoslovak Government were withdrawing their troops from the frontier 
and asked whether we had any news. I said I would make enquiries. I should 
be grateful for any information you can give me as to whether the Czechoslovak 
Government have received and are acting upon the advice which M. Bonnet 
promised to instruct the French Minister to give them (see Paris telegram 
No. 153^ to me) and are either demobilising any of the reservists recently 
called up or failing that withdrawing troops from the frontier. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

^ No. 292. 


No. 296. 


No. 313 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May zSyg.^o a.m.) 

No. 230 Telegraphic [C 493olig4ili8} 

' Mcy 23, 1938, lo.io p.m. 

Prague telegram No. 185.* 

Good faith of the German Government is a very relative term. Their 
policy is purely opportunist and will remain until German unity as aspired by 
Herr Hitler is achieved. In present case their aims are obvious: namely, 
either (a) to incorporate Sudeten districts in Germany or (h) to leave 
Sudetens where they are provided they obtain such measure of autonomy as 
would ensure a neutral instead of a hostile Czechoslovakia. 

Unless Europe — ^which in the end means Great Britain — ^is prepared to 
compel the Sudetens by force (which will alone avail) permanently to remain 
unwilling subjects of Czechoslovak Government at Prague we have to decide 
which of the two courses above is the least disagreeable and dangerous. I 
assume that it is the second. Yet even the second becomes illusory if Hitler 
extremists are allowed to get the upper hand. As I see the position here today 
a struggle is going on between them and moderates (of whom I believe Hitler 
himself in his saner moments to be one) as to whether the whole nettle should 
not be grasped immediately regardless of risks and consequences or whether 
a mild solution should not now be sought on the ground that risks today are 
too great and would probably be less later. A fortnight ago when we began 
our intervention at Prague I believe the latter policy held the field. Today 
I am far less optimistic even after our efforts and warnings of last week. 

It is this aspect of the position which is my chief concern. A w'ar prevented 
may be a war altogether averted. When I urge that something should be 
done at Prague it is with conviction that unless something is done extremist 
followers not only of Hitler but of Henlein will win the day. 

It is for this reason that I view with the utmost apprehension deadlock 
which seems certain over military measures (see Prague telegram No. 186^). 
Slogan that negotiations are impossible under threat of bayonets will prevail 
here. Moderates will be unable to resist it and extremists will take every 
advantage of it. The attitude of foreign press in claiming democratic victory 
in the crisis of last week-end has not been helpful in this respect. It has 
offended Hitler who ascribes fact that nothing happened to German, or his 
own, moderation. German Government will undoubtedly refuse to advise 
Henlein to waive this condition. Much as I regret to say so that is, I fear, my 
considered opinion. I shall of course urge them with ail the earnestness which 
I can command to do so but I cannot say that I have any hope of being 
successful. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest, Warsaw. 

I No. 306. 2 Nos. 307-8. 


No ,314 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 26, g.30 
No. igS Telegraphic [C 4gi^jig4ili8] 

PKA&UE, May 25, iggSy io.gg p.m. 

Your telegrams III* and 115.2 

You will be aware from my telegrams Nos. 164^ and 170'*- that I made 
representations very much in the sense indicated both to President of the 
Council and to Minister for Foreign Affairs on Sunday. When President of 
the Council spoke to me then of enhancement of authority of Government 
which had resulted from their military measures I made the very point that 
Germans often complained that Czechoslovak Government only acted under 
pressure, that it would therefore be disastrous if there were any sign of draw- 
ing back and that on the contrary they should use their enhanced authority 
to go if possible even further. President of the Council expressed his entire 
concurrence and this was of course the day before his interview with Herr 
Henlein. 

Yesterday I renewed these representations both to President of the Council 
and to Minister for Foreign Affairs to both of whom I read your telegram 
No. 1 1 1 and paragraphs 2 and 3 of your telegram No. 105.^ They showed 
that they remained entirely convinced of absolute accuracy and importance 
of your advice. As regards further public offers it is however hardly possible 
to go further than they have now done if there are to be any negotiations at 
all, see in this connexion my telegrams Nos. 184® and 185.’' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me furthermore that he had impressed on 
the Cabinet that it would be most foolish to consider that danger was over or 
even diminished. He had pointed out that on the contrary they were in a 
particularly critical period because Herr Hitler or some of his leaders, who 
had in Dr. Krofta’s opinion probably been meditating some stroke, might be 
suffering from sense of frustration or irritation. Press were therefore being 
rigidly controlled and warned in particular to refrain from any suggestion 
that democracies had scored a success. Dr. Krofta hoped' that British and 
French journalists would be equally alive to this danger. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs went on to draw my attention to appeal which 
had been issued to population to continue to maintain calm and order (my 
telegram No. 179®). In addition, said the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
party leaders had agreed to use their influence with their respective parties to 
this end. A satisfactory feature had been the attitude of the Communists who 
had also been approached on May 23 by M. Bechyne leader of Czech Social- 
Democrat party and incidentally also Vice-President of the Council. They 
had promised to remain absolutely quiet and do nothing to provoke any dis- : 

* No. 293. 

2 No. 299. The reference may be a mistake for telegram 105 (No. 277). 

2 No. 276. No. 283. 

® No. 277. ® Not printed. 

2 No. 306. ® Not printed. 
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tiirbance. Minister for Foreign Affairs thought they might have had a hint 
from Moscow.® 

Please repeat to Paris. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

* The text as first received was here uncertain. It was subsequently corrected to run as 
above. See Nos. 331, 333 and 342. 

No. 315 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton [Prague) 

No. 262 [C 49i5ji94iji8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, r_955 

Sir, 

The Czechoslovak Minister called to see me this afternoon as he was going 
to Prague to-morrow. I told him that it seemed to me of the utmost impor- 
ance that no doubt should be left in the mind of the Czechoslovak Government 
and of the President as to our feeling with regard to the importance of the 
most expeditious action on their part. We had got over the crisis of last week- 
end and had gained time, but that time must be immediately used to good 
advantage. M. Masaryk told me that he should certainly use all his influence 
in this sense, and that he felt very sure that his Government were fully alive to 
the necessity of so acting. He said that he had heard from the President of the 
Council, who had told him that, in his interview yesterday with Herr Hen- 
lein, they had agreed upon the importance of the avoidance of incidents and 
upon the best methods by which this avoidance could be achieved. The 
funeral of the two Sudeten Germans who had been shot had passed off with- 
out incidents, and he was sanguine that the same would happen at the next 
batch of elections on Sunday. 

2. I told the Minister that I thought it was unsafe to rely upon the situation 
remaining static from the point of view which might argue that the reasons 
which had induced the German Government to exercise moderation on this 
occasion would be equally potent on all other occasions in the near future, 
until they felt themselves stronger. Such an argument seemed to me to leave 
out of account the possibility that in given circumstances, such as any par- 
ticularly startling incident, it might be practically impossible for Herr Hitler 
to control his own extremists, and that, therefore, this logical conclusion 
would break down. In these circumstances, I thought that his Government, 
and, indeed, all of us, ought to be applying our minds to the problem of the 
larger settlement, 

3. While I thought it had been right, and I hoped useful, to use firm 
language as we had done in Berlin, we ought, as between ourselves, to be 
prepared to face all the facts without attempting to minimise their true 
significance. Speaking personally, I thought that the least which the Czecho- 
slovak Government would be able to get away with on the internal side would 
be something that could be reasonably represented as autonomy on what 
might be termed the Swiss model. In regard to the external side of policy, it 
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had always seemed to me that it would be extremely difficult if not impossiHe> 
for the Czechoslovak Government to abandon ■ their French and Russian 
connexions at the naked dictation of the German Government. At the same 
time it had to be remembered that the French Government had accepted 
their obligations towards Czechoslovakia ' under conditions very different 
from those which prevailed to-day. Germany had been disarmed and France 
had held the key of the German back-door so long as the Rhineland was de- 
militarised. These conditions no longer prevailed^ and, while France would 
no doubt have certainly done her best to honour her obligations had' the 
necessity arisen, and while, as I had said, we had repeated the ' warning 
of March 24 at Berlin, there was no good ' concealing from ourselves how 
unsatisfactory from the military point of view the general prospects were 
of preserving Gzechoslovalda, if Germany ever decided to adopt , extreme 
courses. 

4. If, therefore, it was impossible to contemplate Czechoslovakia abandon- 
ing her foreign connexions at German dictation, and if, in fact, the military 
protection of Czechoslovakia in the worst event was, to say the least, proble- 
matical, was it not worth while considering very carefully the idea of the 
adoption by the Czechoslovak Government of a position of neutrality? This 
might be represented as the contribution of the Czechoslovak Government to 
the peace of Europe, and it would in the way least savouring of external 
dictation, get rid of the elements in the present position that were particularly 
the source of German resentment. Such a state of neutrality might, for what 
it was worth, be guaranteed by the neighbours of Czechoslovakia and duly 
taken note of by other Powers. I told M. Masaryk that I was speaking in a 
purely personal capacity and as a friend, but I hoped that his Government 
would not be unwilling to consider these general ideas. 

5. They might very well ask what elements of permanence there were in 
any such solution. The answer to that, I felt, was that there was no such 
element of permanence to be found, but that it might truly be argued that 
they would at least be in no worse position than they were to-day with 
guarantees that could not be effectually exercised in time to save them, and 
that they might be reckoned to be so much better off, inasmuch as under 
some such plan the principal elements of provocation to Germany would no 
longer exist..,,,,, 

6. In another direction I was fully alive to the necessity of doing every- 
thing that we could to strengthen the position of his country and others in 
South-East Europe against the monopoly of German economic domination. 
It had always seemed to me that that was the more probable threat to their 
independence than any other. We were examining the possibilities of action 
in these several directions, and I was not unhopeful that we might be able to 
do something along that line. M. Masaryk thanked me for what I had said 
and assured me that he fully realised both the urgency and the wisdom of 
giving full examination to these several possibilities. 

. I am, &c. 

IfaA.X.XB'iA.X 



Nb.316 

Sir M Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May sy) 

No. 528 [C 498514786118] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, 25, J535 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum by the 
Military Attache to this Embassy on the question of German troop move- 
ments and their relation to the Czechoslovak crisis. 

I have the honour, etc., 

Nevile Henderson 

Englosxjre in No. 316 

mmJN, May 24, 1938 

The Ambassador 

1 . In view of the numerous reports which have recently been circulating 
regarding alleged movements of German troops in connection with the 
German-Czechoslovak situation, I would like to point out that there are in 
fact considerable normal and abnormal troop movements going on in Ger- 
many, but that the bulk of the abnormal ones have in all possibility no con- 
nection with the recent crisis. 

2. The Czech General Staff may well have received many reports of troop 
movements which may equally well have been in some respects accurate. 
They appear however to have drawn many false deductions and they have 
been guilty of much exaggeration and of invention as well. They have 
possibly done this deliberately. The fact, however, remains that as long as 
German u n its continue to be moved about as much as they are being moved 
this spring, it will be difficult in moments of great tension to avoid sinister 
conclusions being drawn, and it is not always possible to obtain rapid con- 
firmation or otherwise of what may well appear to be at the time legitimate 
deductions. 

3. I know for certain that within the past few days trains containing re- 
spectively an Anti-Aircraft unit, and tanks have left stations in Berlin. I have 
been told by the War Ministry that several units, including one Battahon of 
the 67th Infantry Regiment from Spandau have very recently been sent to 
Austria so as to give demonstrations and instruction to the ‘Austrian’ Army, 
and incidentally to get to know something of Austria. Austrian units are 
coming to Germany to replace them. Units of the 23rd Division now in 
camp at Zossen are to be ‘alarmiert’ next Thursday. This exercise will entail 
the units being suddenly ordered to turn out and march off to some pre- 
viously unknown destination. 

4. Agents and other sources of information doubtless report moves of this 
description, and, in addition, the many moves by both road and rail which 
take place in the ordinary course of moving units to and from Training 
Gamps. Such moves will generally be reported in the form that ‘such and 
such a unit was seen starting from somewhere’, or ‘on the move somewhere 
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else in a certain direction’. A nervous General StaflF may to a certain extent 
be excused for placing the worst construction on such information. 

5. I understand that the past critical days happened to coincide with a 
period during which reliefs of units at Training Grounds were being carried 
out all over the country. I can well imagine that the General Staff at Prague 
received any number of seemingly alarming reports. 

6. The difficulties with which we are confronted are clear. Firstly it is 
certain that should another crisis arise during the summer months, the Czech 
General Staff will probably get sufficient half-correct information to warrant 
their again producing panic deductions. On the other hand we must guard 
against being too sure that we are not up against the real thing. 

7. At first sight these difficulties appear to be great, but I do not myself 
believe that they are as serious as they seem. All the inaccurate information 
which we have received during the past few days about the alleged con- 
centrations of German troops have come from Czech sources or from sources 
on which no great reliability could be placed. It is perfectly possible that we 
may be taken by surprise as to when and if the Germans start concentrating 
against Czechoslovakia. I believe, however, that once such concentration is 
in progress we shall get irrefutable and early evidence of the fact. We did not 
know that Germany intended to invade Austria on March 10, but as soon 
as troops started moving in earnest in any numbers we knew for certain and 
almost at once. When and if it is Czechoslovakia’s turn, the operation of the 
German Army will be on a far larger scale and I venture to say much more 
deliberate. 

F. N. Mason-MacFarlane 
Colonel, 

' Military Attache. 

No. 317 

Mr. JVewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 26, p.m.) 

(No. 200 Telegraphic [.^ by telephom\ [C 4g6o/ig4iji8} 

PRAGXJE, May 26, 1Q38 

My United States colleague with whom I am keeping in touch told me 
yesterday that conversation and attitude of two members of German Lega- 
tion here had given United States Military Attache the clear impression that 
Legation had expected a coup over week-end and were suffering from a sense 
of frustration. They understood it would have meant war with England and 
for that Germany was not prepared. 

Although I did not say so to United States Minister the above of course 
tallies with belief of Minister for Foreign Affairs that something in the form 
of an ultimatum was in preparation at German Legation last Saturday (see 
my telegram No. 171*). 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

» No. 288. 



No. 318 

Sir jV. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received May 26 , 4.0 p.m.) 

No. 237 Telegraphic [C 4g8ojig4ili8] 

BERLIN, May 26) iggS, 2.40 p.m. 

Prague telegram No. 191" last sentence. 

As I have reported in my telegram No. 230^ I see no prospect of the German 
Government agreeing to recommend to Henlein to negotiate before troops 
called up last week have been released again. 

I greatly doubt whether on tactical grounds either it would be politic for 
you to instruct me to do so [sic].^ Last week public opinion claimed a British 
victory’over Germany. A dictator’s pride will not submit to a repetition of 
this and if our influence for what will probably be a still bigger crisis later 
as result of deadlock in negotiations between Henlein and Prague Govern- 
ment is to be turned to account, we must on this occasion prove that our 
influence at Prague has been successful. 

In my opinion the best course would be to induce the Czechoslovak 
Government to agree to release troops immediately after next Sunday’s 
election. If negotiations with Henlein then failed they could if needs be and 
however inconvenient be recalled before final elections a fortnight later. 

Repeated Prague, Paris, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

* Not printed. In this telegram of May 25, Mr. Newton reported complaints by the 
Sudeten German paper ‘Die Zeit’ that ‘the Czech press has given little prominence to the 
Henlein-Hodza interview and has preferred indeed to congratulate itself on the success of 
the calling up of reservists and the welcome which this measure is alleged to have received 
abroad’. There appears to be an accidental omission of a further reference, to Prague 
telegram No. 186 (Nos. 307-8), the last sentence of which contains the proposition under 
discussion. * No. 313. ^ See note i above. 

No. 319 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) 

No. 204 Telegraphic [C 4g8oj ig4i 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, pd, 75135, JO.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 237.* 

We feel the force of your argument, though we also feel that condition is 
in itself unreasonable. We will support your suggestion in last paragraph at 
Prague and try to enlist French support.^ 

Above is at present for your own information only. 

Repeated to Paris, Prague, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

^ No. 318. 

^ A telegram (No. 123) in this sense was despatched to Mr. Newton at the same time as 


No.. 320 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No, I2I Telegraphic \C 5oo8liQ4ijiS\ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 26, IQSS, IO.55 pM. 

I hope that the meeting with Herr Henlein on Saturday may be productive 
of good and early results. I have reason to fear that unless a really concrete 
basis for negotiation can be found on Saturday {and no later ) ' and unless speedy 
progress can then be made, Henlein will slip rapidly back into obstruction or 
rapidly forward into more extreme demands. At present our information is 
that there is still a good chance of his not going beyond his London desiderata. 
I earnestly trust that in any case no final or irrevocable attitude will be taken 
by either side. 

I note that Herr Henlein will submit written proposals. One may assume 
that he may put forward demands more far-reaching than he would be con- 
tent ultimately to accept. If there is any chance that he will confine himself 
to something fairly reasonable, there may be some value in having him com- 
mitted to writing : it will be all the more difficult for him to bid up higher later. 

I do not know whether there is any possibility of keeping the negotiations 
secret. Obviously it will be far harder for Herr Henlein to recede from any 
of his original demands once they become known to his followers. 

Please speak in above sense to proper quarter. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

* The words in brackets are underlined in the original. 

No. 321 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. 161 Telegraphic \C 4g8ojig4ili8'\ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 26, IQgS, 10.^5 p.m. 

I understand from the French Embassy that instructions have now been 
sent to the French Minister in Prague strongly urging the Czechoslovak 
Government to revoke the military measures taken at the end of last week. 
Judging however by the very categorical language used by M. Hodza to 
Mr. Newton, as reported by the latter in his telegram No. i86,* itseems doubt- 
ful whether French representations hitherto made will be successful. 

2. As you will see from my telegram No. 204^ to Berlin, I think there is 
some force in the argument that German Government will find great diffi- 
culty in pressing Henlein unless he can get some satisfaction of his condition 
regarding military measures. 

3. If French Government share this view we hope they will press Czecho- 
slovak Government to adopt suggestion in last paragraplx of Berlin telegram 
No. 237.3 


4. I shall be glad if you will put this suggestion to M. Bonnet and tell him 
that we are making it also to the Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

No. 322 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received May sy) 

No. 2$^ Saving: Telegraphic [C 4gg4l ig4i j i8] 

' ■ FAStis, May 26, igg8 

My telegram No. 150.* 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me last night that conversation between 
M. Daladier and German Ambassador had been of a very friendly nature. 

M. Bonnet himself had a long talk with Count Welczeck last night just 
before dinner. He told Ambassador that he had not summoned him before 
as he feared press might pretend that he had done so in order to use language 
of a threatening nature. Now that things were quieter, he wished to impress 
upon Ambassador what a great opportunity Germany had of proving that 
her constantly reiterated desire for peace was sincere. 

M. Bonnet had added that great pressure was being brought to bear upon 
Czechoslovak Government by France and Great Britain to go to extreme 
limit of reason, and conciliation, in their negotiations with Henlein, and it 
would be inconceivable if Germany preferred trying to get one hundred per 
cent of her desiderata by force, and plunging Europe into a war of which 
nobody could foretell the result, rather than content herself with say, seventy 
per cent, by peaceful negotiations. 

M. Bonnet said that the Ambassador had seemed to agree, and anyhow 
promised to inform Berlin. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

' No. 286. 

No. 323 

Sir N. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received May sy, 4.0 p.m.) 

No. 23g Telegraphic [C go63/ig4ili8'} 

BERUN,Mqy2y,igg8,2.i§p.m. 

Part I • 

I had a long and frank conversation with Baron von Neurath yesterday 
evening. I told him my grounds for anxiety were German impatience and 
the Czech delays. Nobody wanted war except German and Sudeten extrem- 
ists on the one hand and Communists and other enemies of Germany on the 
other hand. Any of these who had all to gain might work up an incident of 
real gravity. Herr Hitler and France had spoken so often either of striking 
like lightning to save fellow Germans across the frontier from oppression or 
of being bound in honour to defend Czechoslovakia from aggression that 
circumstances might arise in which neidier would be able to help themselves, 
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and Europe, which had all to lose, might slip into another general war as it 
did in I 9 I 4 ' the event ol such circumstances arising I said I counted on 
him more than on anyone else to use all his influence with Herr Hitler to 
save Europe from such disaster. 

Baron von Neurath agreed with the above while observing that Herr Hitler 
in his personal capacity was less likely than the French nation to be dragged 
into war against his will. While admitting danger of Herr Hitler’s periodic 
explosions of furious rage and probability that they would be fanned rather 
than damped down by Herr von Ribbentrop, he insisted on the Chancellor’s 
ultimate sanity and fundamental desire to avoid war. Nevertheless he 
appreciated the dangers of crisis which might be produced in the event of 
sudden incident and deplored in this connexion the fact that election had 
been spread over such a long period in three stages instead of t akin g place 
simultaneously. I pointed out that since this could not now be helped it was 
important to get conversations between Henlein and Prague really going but 
he gave me no encouragement to hope that German Government [? would] 
recommend Henlein to negotiate so long as mihtary measures continued. 

No. 324 

SirM. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received May p.m.) 

No. 22g Telegraphic [C §06311^41118) 

BERLIN, May 27, 1338, 2.18 p.m. 

Part II 

Following is continuation to my telegram No. 239. 

Baron von Neurath told me he was convinced from information at his 
disposal that Czech War Office was largely under influence of Moscow and 
that a number of its staff officers were subsidised. He attributed to this source 
utterance of untrue stories of German concentrations. Russia, anticipating 
failure in Spain, was in his opinion now endeavouring to create new focus of 
trouble in Czechoslovakia. I told His Excellency that if this was true it was 
all the more essential that Germany should not help to play Bolshevist game 
and that my own information was that whatever may have been the position 
at the beginning the Czechoslovak Government was master of their own house. 

While definitely reassuring as to Herr Hitler’s desire for pacific solution 
Baron von Neurath was earnestly insistent on absolute necessity for Bfis 
Majesty’s Government, however ungrateful the role of an honest broker was, 
to continue to exercise the strongest pressure at Prague. 

He told me that if Henlein had come to Germany for help it was not so 
much against Czechoslovak Government as against his own extremists. 
Henlein, and he knew him well, was himself reasonable and moderate. If 
Prague continued to hesitate or if the Czech concessions proved inadequate 
not only would Henlein be ousted as leader but a state of affairs would be 
created which would make risk of conflict a permanent one. 
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No. 325 

Viscomt Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) and Mr. jVewton {Prague) 
Mo. 20 f Telegraphic [C googjigpijiS) 

-BOTSCEiGn ov'siGE, May 2y, iggS, g.45 p.m. 

The following question was asked yesterday in the House of Commons: — 

Mr. Noel-Baker — To ask the Prime Minister whether His Majesty’s 
Government will propose the immediate despatch of an impartial frontier 
commission to the frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia to investi- 
gate the alleged violations of the frontier and other incidents which may 
arise. 

2. Answer. The hon. Member’s suggestion is one which His Majesty’s 
Government will bear in mind should it appear likely to be helpful. 

* No. 307 to Berlin ; No. 1 36 to Prague. 

No. 326 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV, Henderson {Berlin) and Mr, JVewton {Prague) 
JVo, 208^ Telegraphic \C 50ogjig4iji8'] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2 ^, iggS, 5.45 p,m. 

My telegram No. 207/126.^ 

2. I should be glad to know whether the German/Czech Government 
would welcome a proposal on our part that an international commission should 
be set up to be available for investigation of any incidents which might lead to 
trouble, whether by way of alleged violations of Czech and German territory 
by land or air or of internal disorder. It has been suggested that the presence 
of such a commission, enjoying goodwill of both Governments might have 
steadying effect. The commission would, of course, have access to and receive 
facilities in the territories of both countries. 

3. I should also be glad to know whedier the commission, if appointed, 
should include Eritish or French members, or should preferably be limited 
to representatives of minor Powers, such as Sweden and Swdtzeiiand. 

Please sound Government to which you are accredited, provided you see 
no objection. 

Similar telegram has been addressed to Prague/Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris. ■ 

^ No. jSoB to Berlin: No. 127 to Prague. 


:No. 325., 


■■N0^327 

Mr. Mewton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received May 2/3 6.0 p.m.) ' 
Mo. 204 Telegraphic 

PRAGUE^ May ^^35p*m.: 

Berlin telegram No. 220,^ 

I quite agree that now is the moment to make every effort to solve Sudeten; 
question and that there must be no relaxation of efforts at Prague but if 
possible an intensification. I have as you know already spoken twice in that 
sense and will continue to exercise all possible pressure at every opportunity. 
My French colleague spoke on similar lines to the President of the Council 
■again yesterday. 

I fully realize too how extremely difficult and delicate is the task of 
influencing the German Government and my chief reason for submitting the 
following observations is in the hope that they may be helpful for that 
purpose. 

Although I have no reason to suspect M. Benes of any intention to shuffle, 
the best way to make it impossible is to subject the declarations both public 
and confidential of the Czechoslovak Government forthwith to the test of 
serious negotiations at the conference table. This test is one which the 
Henlein party themselves have been evading. 

Meanwhile German Government (have) brought their own good faith under 
grave suspicion by spreading unfounded, mischievous and cynical reports 
such as that: (i) M. Benes wants a show-down now. This is a German 
imputation on which a lurid light is thrown by second paragraph of Sir N. 
Henderson’s telegram No. 192^ of May 18 giving warning from two different 
sources that Nazi extremists were themselves pressing for an immediate 
show-down. 

(2) That the army is in control and that the President of the Council and 
the Minister of Interior were not consulted regarding military action taken 
when according to most authoritative and impartial sources the precise 
contrary is the case, and 

(3) That M. Benes had not promised administrative autonomy in his 
speech of May 21 when the President of the Council had promised self- 
administration on May 20. (For detailed comments on these and other 
reports see my telegrams Nos. 181,^ 184,^ 185,^ and my Savingram 162.^) 

I suggest therefore that if moderates are in control and have any concern 
for reputation of the German Government and for avoiding exposure as 
criminal h>q)ocrites they should try to give proof of their desire for a peaceful 
settlement by stopping the shufflings of the Sudeten German party. 

The clear evidence of this shuffling to which I have drawn attention in my 
telegram No. 185 follows a long history of evasions and vague but apparently 
extravagant demands e.g. (see my letter to Sir O. Sargent, November 22, 

^ No. 297. ^ No. 225. ^ No. 302. 

4 Not printed. This telegram reported parts of M. Benes* speech on May 23. ■ ■ 

5 No. 306. ^ No. 304* 
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1937) culminating in speeches made at Carlsbad by Herr Henlein and other,, 
'leaders, These latter demands .were in themselves vague, and far-reaching, 
enough without .tlie addition of prior conditions. 

Mlepeated to Berlin. 

■ Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 328 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) 

No, 2og Telegraphic [C 5oggjig4iji8] 

mmxw May 27^ iggS^ g.gg pm, 

,I regret that the message I sent to Herr Goebbels through tlie. German 
Ambassador (see paragraph 3 of my despatch. No. 836^) has not been followed 
by any modification in the press attacks against Flis Majesty's Government. 
On the contrary they seem to have increased in violence. While at a loss to 
understand the object of this campaign I do not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by my taking the matter up with the German Government. 
On the other hand, if you think that these attacks are honestly due, in part 
at any rate, to the fact that the German Government do not realise the extent 
of the efforts we have been making, and are continuing to make, in Prague, 
I am prepared that you should, if occasion arises, impress upon Herr von 
Ribbentrop that he is entirely mistaken in thinking that we and the (French) 
have not been bringing pressure to bear on the Czech Government. In the 
delicate situation in which we are placed it is obviously impossible for us to 
keep the German Government informed of every thing we say or are told at 
Prague. If the Czech Government knew that all that was said to and by 
them was passed on to Berlin we would cease to be able to exercise any influ- 
ence on the Czech Government. But I should have hoped that the German 
Government even so would have had confidence in the sincerity of His 
Majesty's Government, who have throughout made it clear that their only 
reason for intervening in this present dispute is the maintenance of peace and 
the establishment of an agreed settlement which would satisfy the reasonable 
claims of both Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

I No. 305. 

No. 329 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 130 Telegraphic \C 4g82 14786 j 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 27^ iggS, 6.45 p.m. 

My telegram No, 166^ to Paris. 

In view of Paris telegram No. 160,^ I fear that you may find it impossible 

^ No. 330. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram (received at 6.20 p.m. on May 26) Sir E. Phipps reported 
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to induce the Czechoslovak Government to 'agree to release troops. ■ If tlik 
proves to be the case/ I should be' glad if you would urge the. Gzeehoslovat 
Government at least to make a gesture which vdll make it easier for Herr ■ 
Henlein to co-operate^ and agree to reduce the not inconsiderable number of 
men who have been called up for technical services. . According to informa- 
tion supplied by your Military Attache to the War Office these consist of ; 
47,000 men in aircraft and security services, 24,000 men in the State defence 
guard, and specialists amounting to 25,000 men from classes other than those 
two from which the 8o,ooo reservists were called up. It v/ould seem, that 
certain of these categories could not normally be employed in preservation,: 
of order: their services would be of importance only in connexion with 
military operations. 

You will understand that I regard this, alternative as a last resort, and I'; 
should not like to give Czechoslovak Government chance of adopting it while 
there ' remains any chance of their agreeing to larger measure. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, Rome and Budapest. 

that, according to M. Bonnet, tiie Czechoslovak Government had said that they could not , 
demobilize ‘even partially until after June. 12’ the classes recently called up, but that' t,hey 
were withdrawing; troops ‘from near the frontier’. They promised that no Czech aeroplanes , 
w'ould fly ‘near the frontier even on the Czech side’. 

No. 330 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 

No. 166 Telegraphic [C 

m-KEiGN OVFiCE, May 2y, iggS, y.oo p.m. 

My telegram No. 130* to Prague. 

I observe from your telegram No. 160,^ which crossed my telegram No. 
161,3 that the Czechoslovak Government have told the French Government 
that they cannot demobilize even partially until after June 12. While 
appreciating the reasons for this decision, I feel it important that Herr 
Henlein should, if possible, get some satisfaction regarding Czechoslovak 
military measures. 

I should therefore be glad if you would convey to M. Bonnet the substance 
of my telegram to Prague No. 130, and urge him to send similar instructions 
to tlie French !Minister. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Warsaw, Rome and Budapest. 

T- No. 329. ® Not printed. See No. 329, note 2. * No. 321. 

No. 331 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Vereker (Moscow) 

No. 67 Telegraphic [C 49iylig4i!i8'} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May sj, 7.40 p.ra. 

In reply to His Majesty’s Minister’s representations that the Czechoslovak 
Government should lose no time in coming to a settlement with the Sudeten 
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Germans, the Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs told Mr. Newton 
on May 24 that he had impressed on his Government the foolishness of con- 
sidering that the danger was over. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs then drew attention to an appeal which 
had been issued to the population to maintain calm and order. In addition, 
he said, the Party leaders had agreed to use their influence with their Parties 
to this end. A satisfactory feature had been the attitude of the Communists, 
who had been approached on May 23 by M. Bechyne, leader of the Czecho- 
slovak Social-Democrat Party, and had promised to remain quiet and do 
nothing to provoke any disturbance. 

Dr. Krofta thought that a hint from Moscow might be useful, and if you 
see no objection and can find a suitable opportunity I should be glad if 
you would draw the attention of M. Litvinov to the great importance of 
the avoidance of any incident which might give the German Government 
an excuse for trying to settle the Czechoslovak question by force and add that 
any advice he felt able to give in this sense would be valuable. This is 
particularly important in view of the gains by the Communist party in the 
local elections in Prague on Sunday last. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin and Prague. 

No. 332 

Mr. Mewton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received May 28) 

Mo. 20J Telegraphic [C 5oyylig4ili8'] 

PRAGUE, May 2y,igg8 

Your telegram No. II g.* 

French Minister made representations accordingly to the President of the 
Council on May 26 and an account which he gave me yesterday evening of 
his interview . . .^ in Paris telegram No. 160.^ 

President of the Council’s first reaction was that it would be impossible to 
demobilise until after June 12 for reasons given in my telegram No. 186.“^ He 
made also further point that if tliere were a demobilisation and it proved to 
be premature a renewal of military precautions might be considered to be 
specially provocative. On the matter being reverted to towards the end of the 
interview the President of the Council relented so far as to say that he was 
going to discuss with the Sudeten German leaders now the maintenance of 
order during the elections next Sunday and if discussions were satisfactory 
and elections passed off well he would consider whether it might be possible 
to disband some of the reservists. 

President of the Council furthermore promised that Czech troops and in 
particular Czech aeroplanes would be withdrawn immediately from vicinity 
of the frontier (see my telegram No. 202).® 

* No. 312. ^ The text is here uncertain. ^ Not printed. See No. 329, note 2. 

♦ Nos. 307-8. 

5 Not printed. In this telegram of May 26 Mr. Newton reported that, according to a 
semi-official communique, the German Minister had drawn the attention of the Ministry of 


President of the Council had moreover already told . Sudeten Germae^ 
leaders that if the presence of troops in any particular locality were felt to be'' 
objectionable and good reason given he would arrange for their removal. 

During interviev/ my French colleague drew emphatic attention to fre- 
quency and dangers of frontier incidents and also to the importance of nothing 
being done which would lend colour to German report that military were in 
control. 

French Minister will return to the charge with the President of the 
Council to-day or to-morrow. 

■ Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw^ and Budapest. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

Foreign Affairs to cases of aircraft crossing the German frontier. The Czech authorities 
were examining these cases, and had prohibited flying within five kilometres of the frontier. 

No. 333 

Mr. Vereker (iMoscow) to Viscount Halifax [Received Aday 28^ 4.0 p.m.) 
No. Ill Telegraphic [? by telephone] [C 5/52/15^1/15] 

MOSCOW, Aday 28^ 1^38 

Your telegram No. 67.^ 

As I understand your telegram under reference it is your intention that I 
should suggest to M. Litvinov that a hint to remain quiet should be conveyed 
to Czech communist party through the Comintern. Before taking such action 
I feel bound to record [? my] opinion [? that] such a request would be very 
badly received by M. Litvinov who would probably reject it offhand as being 
of an improper character. 

In the circumstances I will await further instructions before taking action 
on lines indicated in your telegram, ^ more especially as the French Am- 
bassador, to whom I naturally said nothing about your telegram, tells me 
that he is convinced that Soviet Government, who are more concerned than 
any to avoid disturbance, have in fact already sent necessary instructions to 
Czech Communists whose attitude up to date seems to have been exemplary. 
Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Prague. 

No. 331. , , . .. 

^ On June 2 Mr. Vereker was instructed that no action need be taken. See also No. 342. 

No. 334 

Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received Aday 28^ 6.43p.m.) 
No. 244 Telegraphic [C 3iig[4y86li8] 

BERLIN, Aday 28 y 1938^ 5.16p.m. 

Your telegram No. 130^ to Prague. 

I submit that of greater importance than release of technical troops not 
reqxiired for normal preservation of order would be definite withdrawal of all 
reserves from frontier districts into interior. It is this semi-mobilization on 

I No. 329. 


her frontier which is particularly irritating to German Government and State 
Secretary to whom I mentioned assurances of Czechoslovak Government 
reported in paragraph 3 of Prague telegram No. 205^ of May 2 7, told me this 
morning that German information was that troops were still in force on the 
frontier and adding to unrest by interference with work of local inhabitants. 

If Czechoslovak Government [? will not]^ release troops forthwith would 
not normal sequence be {a) withdrawal of reserves, etc., to the interior, {b) 
their disbandment and (c) discussion with Henlein? Whether unreasonable 
or not fact is that German Government do not regard Henlein’s refusal to 
negotiate before disbandment of reserves as new condition but rather con- 
sider calling up of those reserv'es as a new [? circumstance] ^ created by the 
Czechs. Moreover at the beginning of the crisis according to telegrams which 
I myself read from German Military Attache at Prague, Czech Chief of Stalf 
said a week ago that if reports of German military concentrations proved un- 
founded reserves would be again dismissed. 

Repeated to Prague, Paris, Budapest, Rome and Warsaw. 

a No. 332. ^ The text is here uncertain. 

No, 335 

Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 28^ 6.0 p,m.) 

JVo. 246 Telegraphic 

BERLIN, May 28, iggS, 4 ,g pjn. 

Your telegram No. 209.^ 

German press attacks on England have been principally due to three 
causes: (i) resentment at ready acceptance all over the world of theor}^ that 
Germany concentrated troops with intention of attacking Czechoslovakia 
and was only restrained by energetic action of England, (2) the general 
jubilation at diplomatic defeat of Germany and rebuff to Herr Hitler, and 
(3) belief that firm British attitude and in particular insistence on probability 
of Great Britain being unable to stand aside in the event of conflict will have 
encouraged M. Benes to be recalcitrant. 

I foresaw that attitude of press abroad might have exacerbating effect (see 
paragraph 2 of my telegram No. 2042) . I realised that every effort has been 
made in London and I spoke to all the British correspondents here on May 22 
with same end in view. Nevertheless there is no doubt that the newspapers in 
France (despite French Government) and many other countries have adopted 
an unfortunate line which has evoked this violent reaction here. 

Role of honest [? broker] is an ungrateful one and as reported in my 
telegram No. 216'^ I do not take outburst of press too tragically provided we 
have some early tangible result of our efforts at Prague. German Govern- 
ment know we are making strong representations at Prague but they are 
judging sincerity and strength by results. 

Meanwhile press campaign has momentarily ceased since it is thought it 

* No. 328. 3 No. 252. ■ 3 Not printed. 


■: lias fulfilled its double purpose of providing [? proving] that German 'inbdera-: 
tion in face of Czech provocation -has saved peace of Europe and' of satisfying: 

■ German public that Herr Hitler has. not received, a check. If attitucleof 
Czechoslovak Government is, however, such as to encourage German 
suspicions . , ^ point (3) above I have no doubt it will recommence. 

I have again and again impressed , on German authorities that our sole 
purpose in these delicate negotiations is to assist in securing a peaceful solu- 
tion which will be satisfactory to all concerned in a very vexed question. AIl 
. . most extreme appreciation of this but until some definite result is 
achieved conviction will be lacking. 

Repeated Paris and Prague. 

The text is here uncertain. 

No. 336 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) 

JSfo. 214 Telegraphic [C 4959li94ilif\ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 28, I998, pJH, 

While, as you will have seen from my telegram No. 123^ and my telegram 
No. 130^ I am pressing the Czechoslovak Government either to disband or 
to reduce the number of men they have called up I must say that I feel that 
in his telegram No. 162 Saving^ Mr. Newton has made out a good case in 
justification of the military measures taken by the Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

^ This reference appears to be to telegram 123 to Prague. See No. 319, note 2. 

* This reference appears to be to telegram 130 to Prague (No. 329). 

3 'No. 304. 

No. 337 

Sir M. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received May 28, 9,29 pjn.) 

No, 248 Telegraphic [€5102119411181 

BERLIN, May 28y 1938^ y,i2 p,m. 

Your telegram No. 208.^ 

Inasmuch as I anticipated difficulty over such points as possible inter- 
national character of the commission as .well as access to German territory I 
thought it desirable to sound the State Secretary first rather than the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. I explained position and told the former that we were 
putting forward the suggestion tentatively with the sole idea of endeavouring 
to be helpful and I took the opportunity to complain again of German press 
attitude as appearing to throw doubts on the sincerity of our efforts. 

State Secretary told: me that he would discuss question with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs who would not be available before this evening and give 
me definite reply. Line which he took was much as I had foreseen, namdy, 

^ No. 326. 


that if there were a commission it should be purely British and that its 
activities should be confined to Czechoslovak territory and internal disorder, 
i.e. not frontier incidents, on the ground that since the German Government 
was not likely to agree to investigation by foreigners on their side of the 
frontier it would be impracticable to expect Czechs to agi'ee to one-sided 
arrangement. I urged tliat at least if the Czechs violated German frontier, 
etc. the German Government might usefully invite^ foreign inspection. State 
Secretary stuck however to his point and I expect reply will be more or less as 
stated above. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

2 This word is underlined in the original. 

No. 338 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May sg, 10.00 a.m.) 

No. 218 Telegraphic \C yo8gjig4iji8'] 

puLAGm., Mcy 28, iggS, g.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 12 1' and your telegram No. 123.* 

As your telegram No. 125^ which I had been warned by telephone to ex- 
pect could not be decyphered in time I postponed an appointment with the 
President of the Council from yesterday evening to 9 a.m. this morning when 
it took place at his private house. 

I told the President of the Council that I was glad to be his first visitor 
because I believed that the coming day was going to be one of critical and 
perhaps decisive importance. I had come to impress on him with all the 
earnestness at my command certain considerations on two questions. 

The first question was that of negotiations with Herr Henlein. I had 
strong reason to believe that meeting which was I understood to take place 
between himself and Herr Henlein today might decide whether the situation 
would take a turn for the better or begin to go firom bad to worse. Herr Hen- 
lein was probably in a position of great difficulty because Ms party in which 
the Radical elements were now very powerful and assertive refused to believe 
the Czechoslovak Government were sincere; however wrongly they had been 
strengthened in their disbelief by events of the last week-end. It was said that 
they had pointed out to Herr Henlein that his meeting with the President of 
the Council had led to no real result and they had complained that he had not 
even seen Nationalities Statute. 

The President of the Council replied that he agreed as to the importance 
and critical nature of forthcoming meeting and was only too anxious to enter 
upon serious negotiations as he for Ms part had wished to do at his meeting 
with Herr Henlein the other day. On that occasion it was however Herr 
Henlein himself who had declared Ms inability to negotiate as long as military 
measures remained in force, thereby putting the cart before the horse. It w-as 

' No. 320. 2 SeeNo. 319, notea. ® See note at end of this chapter, p. 416. 
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moreover^ .unfair to . say .he .had not seen 'Nationalities,. Statute. ,■ His Sudeten. 
German visitors on that occasion had 'shown little curiosi'ty on the' subject,' 
and when the President of the Council complain. ed that .they had .rejected it 
in their speeches at Carlsbad before they had even seen it Herr Frank , had' 
lamely explained that it had been assumed first that the Statute contained 
nothing new and secondly that it would be put into force without their being 
consulted. The President of the Council explained that the Government had 
so far deliberately abstained from putting the Statute into final form precisely; 
because they did not wish to complete it except in agreement with. Sudeten, 
German party. It would have been useless and indeed prejudicial at' that 
' meeting to have given the text to Herr Henlein.as the party would of course 
at once have demanded something better, whatever it contained. He had 
however made it clear that it would be handed to them as soon as they were ' 
in a position to give him their demands. 

I pointed out to the President of the Council that there might be some 
advantage in his receiving their claims in writing because today’s maximum 
was liable to be tomorrow’s minimum. The important point seemed to be 
that they should not be published except by mutual consent. He agreed. 

I also mentioned the information which had reached me from German 
Legation that Herr Henlein would set up no prior conditions. The President 
of the Council had heard this also and said that he was anxious to start at 
once with serious negotiations beginning if possible with the question of self- 
administration. At the conclusion of this part of our conversation I stressed 
for the second time the great importance of achieving some definite concrete 
and if possible visible result of the meeting and said that I hoped that after 
the meeting some reassuring communique could be issued making this dear. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No.339 

Mfi Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May am.) 

No. 2 ig Telegraphic \C 512014^861x81 

PRAGUE, ^5, 1555, 7-5 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

I then took up the question of troop disbandment, 

I explained to the President of the Council that I had fully reported to you 
objections to an immediate revocation of military measures which he had 
mentioned on May 24. Much had continued to happen since then and on 
a review of the whole position in its many aspects His Majesty’s Government 
wished to urge Czechoslovak Government to disband these reservists as soon 
as possible after the elections next Sunday. French Government had, I knew, 
already expressed similar view. '' 

3 E This telegram was drafted 011 May 28 but was despatched in reverse order with tele- 
gram No. 220 (No. 340). ' ^ No. 338. 
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■■''^'-■2". I did not wish, to mider-estimate. success of measure taken .but its fruits 
were likely to be very perishable. I represented to him that the Czechoslovak 
: . Government now stood before the alternatives of spoiling their success or of 
following up with a second much more constructive success if they would 
-effect in a timely manner difficult and. delicate operation of returning to 
normal. I went on to say that I had received report from weihinfornied and 
-entirely impartial source by which I had been particularly impressed because 
■ it exactly corresponded with what he had himself told me on May 24. But it 
: reported change had now set in and that situation if prolonged might become 
very dangerous. ■ I then read him -extracts from my telegram, of today con- 
taining the very useful information supplied to me by His Majesty’s Consul at 
■■ Liberec.^ , ' 

3. President of the Council did not dispute general accuracy of the latter 
part of this report but said with emphasis that a sudden liquidation of military 
measures could not be undertaken. A gradual liquidation would however 
begin next week in the course of which he could promise me that a substantial 
number of reservists, a few thousand, would be released. This, information 
was confidential and as regards any public announcement way would prob- 
ably have to be prepared by a preliminary ballon d'essai. Of course if there 
were serious incidents on Sunday the reduction might have to be postponed 
but he would not say to Henlein people that this was a condition for fear that 
some of their extreme adherents might deliberately perpetrate an incident in 
order to prevent appeasement. For today and tomorrow the soldiers v^ould 
be confined to barracks. Moreover in order to avoid frontier incidents he had 
given instructions yesterday that any troops other than those in garrisons or 
normal posts should be withdrawn a certain distance. In reply to my enquiry 
he said this might be five kilometres or at certain places a good deal further. 

4. I asked the President of the Council if he could not adopt suggestion put 
foiward in Berlin telegram No. 23 7"^ but said that however it might be in 
theory, in practice once troops had been released it would be impossible to 
recall them without a risk of causing great provocation. 

5. Finally Dr. Hodza mentioned to me that if I happened to be seeing my 
German colleague he would be glad if I would pass on to him, of course con- 
fidentially and personally, some of this information. This I accordingly did 
forthwith especially as regards impending reduction of troops and their with- 
drawal from the frontier. I also explained what Dr. Hodza had told me, that 
warning issued against approaching of the military too close — see my tele- 
gram No. 212^ — ^was intended not as provocation, but, on the contrary, to 
prevent incidents, I took the opportunity to make it clear to the German 

3 This report described the Sudeten population as surprised by Czech efficiency and as 
at first complying with the instructions of the military authorities, *TIiis chastened mood’ 
w^'as^ however, giving way to resentment at the continuance of abnormal measures. In 
Consul Pares’s view these measures were no longer necessary to maintain order, and per- 
sistence in them might prove a serious obstacle to negotiations. 

^ No. 318- 

3 Not printed. This telegram of May 28 reported that the population had been warned 
^not to approach military objects or military guard posts with a view to preventing accidents’, 
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Minister that our great aims were to bring about a solution which would be 
(i) thorough and (2) peaceful. Our- efforts were not being relaxed- but^. on 
the contrary, intensified and my ■ impression' was that the Czechoslovak, 
Government equally appreciated the need for making every effort* 

, Repeated to Berlin and Warsaw. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

N©.34§ 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received Maj '2'g^ 10 m a.m.) 
Mo. 220 Telegraphic'\C 5i2ij4y86ji8] 

. . PRAOUE, May. 28 ^ ' 1338^ g.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 219.^ 

General Staff informed Military Attache this morning that by reason of 
receipt of satisfactory reports on^ military, situation in Germany orders were 
about to be issued for the gradual thinning of screen of troops near the 
frontier. They would return, bit by bit,, to their, peace garrisons in the rear, 
provided internal and external situation- remained normal. The reservists 
who had been called to the colours under Article 22, would finish their period 
of training of twenty-eight' days before being disbanded. A few had been 
released already, but these were isolated cases allowed, to return home for very 
special reasons. 

,In addition to above the area near the frontier which is barred to flight of 
,.Czech service aircraft,:' had been increased' in depth from-,, five 'to ten kilo- 
.metres* 

Please inform the War 'Office and Air Ministry, 

, Repeated to Berlin. 

; Repeated to Paris by Foreign- Office. '■- 

, ^ No. 339.,, 

No*341 -. 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Vtscomd Ha^ {Received May 3.40 p-m.) 
Mo. 226 Telegraphic \C 5i22l4y86li8'\ 

PRAGUE, May 2gy iggS, 3.00 p.m. 

, ' My telegrams Nos. 219 and' 220,.^-' : 

I took opportunity of my visit to Minister for Foreign Affairs^ to mention 
briefly what I- 'had said in the morning to the President of the Council on the 
subject of disbandment. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs’ immediate reaction was that the internal 
* Nos. 339 and 340. 

^ In an earlier telegram Mr. Newton reported that he had visited Dr, Krofta to sound 
him confidentially on the proposal made in No, 281. Dr. Krofta had given it as his own 
opinion that such investigation would be welcome ‘subject to reservation that Germany 
had no right to intervene in interna! affairs of Czechoslovakia, and that nothing should be 
done which would appear to recognize such a right*. 
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situation made any sudden revocation of military measures ‘quite impossible’ . 
I repeated very shortly some of the arguments previously used especially that 
of taking the earliest occasion to clinch and retain initial advantage gained. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs thereupon became more amenable to the idea of 
a beginning next week with release of at least some of the technical reserwts. 
This was his own train of thought. I did not myself make suggestion. The 
decision will not lie with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. My mention of the 
matter was first for reasons of courtesy and secondly to prepare and influence 
his mind. Your telegram No. 130^ reached me too late for my early interview 
with the President of the Council, but would not have affected result with 
which it is moreover in line. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

^ No. 329. 

No. 342 

Mr. Jiewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 30, 3.10 p.m.) 

No. 232 Telegraphic [C 314^11341 jiS] 

PRAGUE, May 30, 1338, 1.33 p.m. 

Moscow telegram No. 1 1 1 * to the Foreign Office. 

I would point out that Dr. Krofta made no suggestion that Communists 
should be given a hint from Moscow, but merely stated as reported in my 
telegram No. 196^ that ‘He thought they might have had a hint from Mos- 
cow.’ Possibly error occurred in transmission of sentence repeated above. 

Repeated to Moscow, Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 333. * No. 314. 

No. 343 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 30^ 8.0 p.m.) 

No. 234 Telegraphic [C 318314^86118] 

PRAGUE, May 30, 1338, 3.10 p.m.. 

My telegram No. 214.* 

From visits paid to Sudeten German area during the week end by Military 
Attache and other members of my staff it is clear that bitterness of the popula- 
tion against military occupation is extreme. While it is impossible to verify 
the numerous accounts of individual provocation of which complaint is every- 
where made (and vigorous denials that there has been any provocation on 
the German side are in themselves a warning against accepting the German 

‘ Not printed. In this telegram of May 28 Mr. Newton reported ( i ) that a leading mem- 
ber of the Sudeten German party had visited the Legation and expressed indignation at the 
behaviour of the Czech troops and (2) that the military authorities had said they had 
:i^ued;-orders against provocation.'': y : 
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complaints too literally), ' nevertHeless the fact remainS' that indignation^'^h 
reached a' danger point,. On every .hand it is said that troops have oecupied' 
the country as if it were enemy territory, ' 

There is ample evidence of the inconvenience caused to the population. 
Barricades have been put up over the roads throughout the area and great 
damage has been done for example to trees. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

No, 344 

Viscount Halifax to Sir Henderson {Berlin) 

No, 221 Telegraphic [C ^xoojig^i 1 18\ 

FOREIGN omiCE^ May go, p,nu 

Your telegram No. 246.^ 

I appreciate the reasons as given in your telegram which have led the 
German propaganda ministry to launch their attacks on His Majesty’s 
Government, but none of these reasons seem to me to justify these recent 
attacks, that is to say if we are to assume that the German Government really 
wish His Majesty’s Government to continue their efforts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. If they wished to prevent us from performing this un- 
grateful task, (which incidentally no other Government is in a position to 
perform) the best way of doing so would of course be by impugning the sin- 
cerity and honesty of His Majesty’s Government, but I prefer not to think 
that this is really the intention of the German Government. 

I hope you will find an opportunity of impressing on Herr von Ribbentrop 
the dangers to which Anglo-Gei*man relations will be exposed if press cam- 
paigns of this nature are launched against Plis Majesty’s Government in 
circumstances which are bound to cause resentment in this country. 

I see that you say that the German campaign has momentarily ceased, but 
I regret to observe that Herr Goebbels himself made yesterday a speech in 
which he criticised this country most unfairly. 

As regards the three specific reasons for the German press attack, my onl) 
comment on (i) and (2) would be that it is surely shortsighted to allow 
momentary pique and disappointment to embitter Anglo-German relations, 
particularly at a moment when tension is severe. As for reason No. (3), it is 
fundamentally unsound and most mischievous. The fact that the Czecho- 
slovak Government have not yet made concessions which the German Govern- 
ment consider necessary cannot be a reason for attacking His Majesty’s 
Government, nor can it be argued that this has been due to the encourage- 
ment given by .His Majesty’s Government, The fact that it was necessary for 
this country to define its position, in the case of a general European war 
arising, as was done by the Prime Minister on March 24, in no way justifies 
assumption that we have given such encouragement. Indeed, far from allow- 
ing the Czechoslovak Government to draw encouragement from this state- 

^ No. 335, 
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ment of their position, His Majesty’s Government have, as you know, con- 
sistently warned the Czechoslovak Government of the urgent necessity of 
their reaching an early settlement. 

Repeated to Paris. 

No. 345 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. JVewton {Prague) 

No. 141 Telegraphic \C §12014786118} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 50, p.^ 5 /l.m. 

I observe from your telegram No. 219^^ that M. Hodza told you that unless 
there were serious incidents at Sunday’s elections a liquidation of the military 
measures would begin this week in the course of which a substantial number 
of reservists would be released. Moreover, he had given instructions that 
any troops, other than those in garrisons or normal posts, should be with- 
drawn a certain distance from the frontier. From your telegram No. 220^ 
I see that on May 28 the General Staff stated that orders were about to be 
issued for the gradual withdrawal of troops from the frontier to their peace 
garrisons in the rear. Again from your telegram No. 226’ it appears that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs was contemplating the release, this week, of 
some of the technical reservists. From Paris telegram No. iGs'^ to me, I see 
that according to the French Minister, M. Hodza has already begun de- 
mobilisation. Finally I see from your telegram No. 21 f that the arming of 
civilian organisations has now been called off. 

In view of the fact that the elections appear to have passed off quietly 
yesterday I shall be glad if you will do anything you can to encourage the 
Czechoslovak Government to persevere in their plans for demobilisation 
and also for the withdrawal of troops from the frontier districts. (In this 
connexion please see Berlin telegram No. 244.)® 

You might consider suggesting to the Czechoslovak Government that it 
would be in their own interest to announce publicly what measures they 
are able to take in connexion with the reduction and the withdrawal of 
troops. If however they feel unable to make this information public they 
might possibly feel disposed to authorise me to malie it known to the German 
Government through His Majesty’s Ambassador in the same manner as 
M. Hodza authorised you to pass on to your German colleague the informa- 
tion reported in your telegram No. 219. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ y No. 340. ■* Not printed. 

® Not printed. ® No. 334. 
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No,346 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) , 

No. 140 Telegraphic \C 5o83lig4i 1 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Moy JO, ' II. 00 pM. 

Your telegram No, 204.^ 

While I appreciate Czechoslovak Government’s fears that the ■ Henlein 
Party are trying to evade negotiations by continually raising fresh conditions, 
it must be remembered that the Czechoslovak mobilization measures, how- 
ever justified they may have been, did bring about an alteration in ' the 
circumstances. This is one of the chief reasons why 'His Majesty’s' Govern- : 
ment are pressing the Czechoslovak Government to modify those measures. 
Moreover, although the Czechs may have some reason to distrust the good 
faith of the German , Government, you will appreciate that the latter also 
doubt the good faith of Dr. Benes. I fear that this doubt is not wholly 
unjustified, for whatever truth there may be in suggestion of recent Shuf- 
flings’ by the Henlein Party, there is no doubt that Dr. Benes has been very 
reluctant to move for the past two years. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. ' 

^ No. 327. 

No. 347 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. 172 Telegraphic \C §2iijig4iji8'\ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Mp? JO, JJ.OO 

I. Although negotiations between the Czech Government and the Henlein 
Party appear now to have at last started in earnest, I think we shall be wise 
to be prepared for a possible breakdown in these negotiations. In such an 
event either party or both might appeal to His Majesty’s Government and 
try to enlist their support against the other party. While we do not wish 
to be manoeuvred into the position of arbitrator, I realise that if such a 
deadlock does occur it may be of vital importance to resolve it without 
delay so as not to give the Sudetendeutschen, nor indeed the German 
Government, a pretext for arguing that negotiations having failed there is 
nothing left for them but to resort to direct action. I feel, therefore, that in 
such an eventuality the British and French Governments ought to be ready 
with immediate proposals for bringing the two parties together again, ^ with- 

* On April 30 a suggestion was made in the Foreign Office (with reference to Captain 
Victor Cazalet’s conversations while in Czechoslovakia : see No. 150, note 3) that it might be 
advisable to send privately to Prague an unofficial British intermediary who enjoyed the 
confidence of Dr. Hodza and Plerr Henlein. Lord Halifax considered on May 8 (i) that ‘the 
idea of a mediator’ was worth keeping in mind, but (ii) that the point had not yet been 
reached at which any plan could be put forward, and (iii) that the mediator ‘would not be 
an easy person to find*. It has not been possible to trace any other reference to this proposal 
in the Foreign Office archives between May 8 and May 30. 
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"■out' "if possible having to mediate- themselves. , For this purpose it occurs to 
■'me that the': two Governments might at the appropriate moment propose 
•VtO; the 'Czechoslovak Government [that] an international commission should 

■ ■ investigate the cause of the deadlock and devise means for overcoming it, 

2. It would probably be found . necessary for the Commission to consist 

■ of British or French ■ representatives as well as^ representatives of minor 
Powers^ in order to give it an, international character/ though I should not 
at all wish to insist on inclusion of a British member. But ' if it is to be 

■ effective it ought to be strictly limited in numbers and above all to be 
presided '.over by a strong chairman,, with special qualifications for the deli-^ 
cate task^ with which the Commission would be entrusted. (This Gommis- 
'■sion' would, of course, be quite distinct from the Commission which lias been 
■suggested in, my telegrams to Berlin No. 208^ and to Prague No. 127^ for 
the investigation of frontier incidents.) 

3. I shall be glad if you will take an early opportunity of discussing this 
idea with M. Bonnet. 

4. We are considering lines of broader action which in certain circum- 
stances might be desirable, in regard to which we shall hope to communicate 
with French Government shortly. 3 

Addressed to Paris, repeated to Berlin No. 223 and Prague No. 137. 

2 No. 326. 

3 Sir E. Phipps replied on May 31 that he had discussed this telegram with M. Bonnet, 
M. Bonnet was in general agreement with the views of His Majesty’s Government and 
promised to let Sir E. Phipps have '‘his considered views shortly’. 

No .348 

Mr. Vereker {Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 3, ig^S) 

No. gi Saving: Telegraphic [C ggSojigpiliS] 

MOSCOW, May 30, iggS 

Berlin telegram No. 197.' 

French Ambassador asked to see me on his return from Paris to explain 
that the words ^ quasi casus belli’ (according to the information which he had 
received at the time from Paris) had been used by Herr Woermann and not 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador. He desired to express his personal regret for 
any misunderstanding which might have arisen. 

I then read out the relevant sentence in my despatch No. 248^ to His 
Excellency and said that his explanation conflicted with both Colonel Fire- 
brace’s and my ovm perfectly clear recollection of his statement which I had 
moreover particularly requested him to repeat to us a second time so as to 
avoid any possible equivocation, I would however make a careful note of 
his explanation. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris and Prague. 

^ Not printed. See No. a22, note i.' ; ; i : ® No. aaa. 
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"■ m.349 

Notes BY Mr. Strang^ on Conversations with Members of His Majesty's 
Legation at Prague, May 26-7, 1938 

Plebiscite 

1 . During a talk with His Maj*esty's Minister on the evening of my arrival 
in Prague on the 26th May, L developed the suggestion which the Secretary 
of State had instructed me to put to him on the subject of a plebiscite. 

2. I said that the Secretary of State had been turning this question over-' 
in his mind and was inclined to think that Dr. Benes, if a plebiscite was-' 
likely to become a live issue, would be wiser to offer' the Sudeten Germans 
a plebiscite now than to have to grant it later on under threat of force. ■ ' 

3. As the Secretary of State saw the question, we had turned the first 
corner, but the main problem still awaited solution. Suppose the negotia- 
tions between the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten Germans were 
to break down and there were further incidents, what would be the next 
step? We did not want to get into the position of endorsing Dr* Benes' 
plan (however good it might be) and then having to run away from it 
because the Germans rejected it and became violent again. If Dr. Benes 
offered what he thought a good plan and Herr Henlein rejected it, there 
would be a confused and possibly a dangerous situation. 

4. In these circumstances the best standing ground for Dr. Benes and for 
ourselves might be the early offer of a plebiscite. Such a plebiscite might 
take place immediately, or after a given period of years; the Secretaiy of 
State thought an immediate plebiscite preferable, since with a deferred 
plebiscite the parties would be manoeuvring for position during the whole 
interim period. Thus, Dr. Benes might oflfer what he regarded as a maxi- 
mum plan of concessions, and if this plan were refused, he might offer a 
plebiscite on the two questions:— 

(1) acceptance of the plan; 

(2) union with Germany. 

5. The argument to use with Dr. Benes would be that we had missed 
trouble on this occasion, perhaps by a small margin. Neither Czecho- 
slovakia, nor France, nor Great Britain, were on a good wicket if there was 
trouble. Dr. Benes' best chance of preserving an independent Czech State 
would be along the lines of (i) a plebiscite, (2) neutrality (I said the Foreign 
Office were studying both these questions). Dr. Benes would no doubt ask 
what guarantees he would receive either (i) for the rump, in the event of a 
plebiscite favourable to Germany, or (2) for the integral State, in the event 
of a plebiscite unfavourable to Germany. The answer must be that no such 
'guarantees can be' we are concerned. All that could be 
said would be that Czechoslovakia would have a better chance of survival 
as a neutralised State after a plebiscite than at present, since the so-called 
provocative elements in her situation and policy would have been removed. 

^ Mr. Strang was instructed to visit. H.M. Missions at Berlin and Prague in order to 
hold the conversation summarised above and in No. 350. 
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6. There were, of course, the obvious difBculties about a plebiscite; how 
to frame the questions; how to delimit the polling area; how to ensure a free 
vote— e.g., foreign troops. There was also the question whether the German 
Government would want a free plebiscite — they liked to run their own 
plebiscites. But these could be left aside for the moment. The question to 
consider was whether we should advise Dr. Benes to accompany his final 
offer with the offer of a plebiscite. The Sudeten Germans would always be 
a troublesome element and it might be better to have them (or the bulk of 
them) outside tlie State than inside it. 

7. The Secretary of State would see no harm if Mr. Newton thought fit 
to explore this suggestion in Prague on a purely personal basis. Meanwhile, 
the Secretary of State was considering whether to broach it with the French 
A mbassador and the Czechoslovak Minister. 

8. Mr. Newton said that it would be difficult for him to broach this 
question on a purely personal basis. The dividing line betw'een the personal 
and the official had now become almost non-existent, and if he mentioned 
the question at all it would certainly be assumed that he was speaking with 
official authority. He would prefer to wait a bit until we could instruct 
him further. He had hitherto avoided this subject altogether. 

9. He recalled that he had recently made some observations that were 
material to this question in his despatch No. 157^ of the i6th May. 

10. There were two main problems facing us: (i) the Sudeten German 
question, (2) the question of Czechoslovakia’s foreign relations. It was 
important to remember that, even if there were not a single German in 
Czechoslovakia, the root problem of German-Czech relations would still 
remain, viz., a Slav State thrust into the heart of Germany, and having 
treaties of mutual assistance with powerful States East and West. On the 
other hand, if the problem of Czechoslovakia’s foreign relations could be 
satisfactorily solved from Germany’s point of view, the sting would be taken 
out of the Sudeten German question. The German Government were not 
moved by racial considerations alone— indeed, the Reich Germans rather 
despise the Sudeten Germans as inferior members of the race. They are 
using the Sudeten German question as an instrument of policy, to strengthen 
their political and military position. They want in the first place to expel 
the Soviet Union from Central Europe, and, indeed, to deny the use of 
Czechoslovak territory to any other great Power. At the back of their 
minds — though this is never talked about— must be the fact that, as the map 
will show, the direct road from Berlin to Vienna lies through Prague, and 
the way from Silesia to Austria lies across the narrow neck of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

11. This, Mr. Newton thought, had a bearing on the question of a plebi- 
scite. He was doubtful whether the Reich really wanted to incorporate the 
German fringe of Bohemia and Moravia within itself. The German Govern- 
ment might well prefer to leave the Sudeten Germans where they were and 
to exercise predominant political and economic influence over Bohemia and 



Moravia^^ wMcIi would become' a kind ■of vassal State*,,, .;This was the 
tance, from Germany's point of view, of severing .Czechoslovakia's .special , 
relations with Soviet Russia and France.. The German. Government 'm.ight :. 
even be opposed to the dismemberment of Slovakia for the benefit; of Poland- 
and Hungary, since if Czechoslovakia remained intact under German in- 
fluence, Slovakia would provide a corridor for Germany eastwards towards^ 
Roumania, which would be blocked if Poland and Hungary annexed : it 
between them. 

12. If there were a plebiscite, where was the frontier to be drawn? What 
was to. be done with the numerous .Czech population in the German' area,: 
and the numerous German population in the rest of Bohemia and Moravia ? 

13. It was possible that the Sudeten German question was really a side-;^ 
show and that, as would appear from 'MeinKampf, the real thrust of German.- 
territorial expansion lay eastwards. Germany might perhaps be satisfied 
(i) if the Sudeten Germans enjoyed self-administration, including the pro-, 
fession and practice of Nazi, principles, (2) if Czechoslovakia's . foreign 
relations could be regulated in the direction of neutralization. If this result 
could be achieved, the Reich Germans might take less interest in the Sudeten 
Germans (whom they regard as rather poor specimens) and tell them to be 
quiet. It might well be that Germany was aiming at establishing political 
and economic influence over the territories of the late Austro-Hungarian 
Empire rather than at dismembering or disrupting them. 

14. In any event, it was, he thought, true to say that the Sudeten Germans 
thought and felt themselves to some extent to be Bohemian. There was much 
to be said for leaving the economic unit of Bohemia and Moravia intact, 
provided that Czechoslovakia's foreign commitments could be abrogated. 

15. There might well be an element of bluff in Herr Henlein's threat to 
ask for a plebiscite; and to that extent there might be some point — at a 
suitable moment — ^in calling the bluff by offering a plebiscite. What was 
pretty clear, however, whatever Herr Henlein's own views might be, was 
that the rank and file of the Sudeten population, who were still exhilarated 
by the ^Anschluss', wanted to join up with the Reich, and a plebiscite would 
go overwhelmingly in favour of incorporation. 

16. It was very doubtful, of course, whether the Sudeten Germans could 
become loyal and contented citizens of Czechoslovakia. But Mr. Newton 
thinks the experiment is worth trying. If it were in the interests of the Reich 
Government, that the Sudeten Germans should, behave themselves, and if 
their own economic interests should work in the same direction, the situation 
might settle down and in time might stabilise itself. Time might do a good 
deal to solve this question. 

17. The Czechs themselves would probably prefer (i) self-adxninistration 
for the Sudeten Germans, together.' with :.(2) neutralisation of the Czecho- 
slovak State, to a plebiscite . with dismemberment. The Czechs have very 
strong feelings for the Czech population in the German districts on the 
frontier, and regard them as the pioneers or vanguard of the Czech idea on 
the racial frontier between German and Slav. The General Staff would also, 



according to the Military 'Attache, be strongly,' opposed to dismemberment. 

, Not only would they be giving up a good military frontier, on . the fortifica- 
■ tioii of which immense sums have been spent, but they have the sense of 
domination and wish to keep the German population within the State. The 
, 'Czechs would also regard with horror any exchange of population between 
the German and Czech areas;, this is one of the difficulties, since the popula- 
tions are so mixed that no plebiscite could give a clear-cut territorial result. 

,, Mr. Newton is inclined to think, therefore, that it would be better to avoid 
this kind of surgical operation if possible and to aim at the maintenance of 
' the mixed 'State, even though it would fall within the German' economic and 
.political orbit. 

1 8. There are, of course, people who think that the Czechs would fight 
rather than agree either to a plebiscite or to concessions in the internal and 
external sphere tantamount to vassalage, though I do not remember that 
Mr. Newton or any of his staff committed themselves to an opinion on this 
point. But concessions of this nature would almost certainly bring about 
changes of Government in Czechoslovakia and much internal disturbance, 
including perhaps the resignation of the President himself. 

19. Mr. Newton suggested, finally, that the feasibility of a plebiscite might 
be one of the matters referred for report to the British investigator, if one were 
despatched by His Majesty’s Government. 

Appointment op an Observer or of a Commission of Investigation or 

Enquiry 

20. I had a discussion on this subject with His Majesty’s Minister on the 
morning of the 27th May, in the course of which the following possible 
alternative courses were examined. The Military Attache (Colonel Stronge) 

and Mr. Troutbeck, First Secretary of the Legation, were present. 

^ «... 

; 1. 

21. Tlie simplest plan would be for His Majesty’s Government to appoint 
an investigator (who might be accompanied by secretarial staff), whose first 
duty would be to tour the Sudeten country and submit to His Majesty’s 
Government a first-hand review of the existing situation as a special supple- 
ment to the reports from His Majesty’s Minister and His Majesty’s Consul 
at Liberec. He might be assisted in his enquiries by His Majesty’s Consul at 
Liberec. It would be open to the investigator to submit any suggestions for 
a solution that might occur to him, and he could report on the feasibility^ of 
any proposal that might be referred to him by His Majesty’s Government. 

22. His second duty would be, with the assistance of His Majesty’s Consul 
at Liberec, and, if need be, of the Military Attach^ to enquire into and 
report on any incidents affecting the German population that might occur 
during his stay in the country. 

23. His Majesty’s Minister thinks it quite possible that the Czechoslovak 
Government would welcome such an a:ppointment. They have a good 
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CGnscience ,so far as the occurrence of incidents is concemeds and an impar- 
tial enquiry would in, any event serve as a corrective to German propaganda. 
They would not be sorry to see us interesting .ourselves tO' this increased 
extent in the Sudeten problem, since they would feel that we were thereby 
committing ourselves more definitely in the business, and this— after thefine 
we took in Berlin during the crisis of last week-end — ^would, in their view, be 
all to the good. They might also think that if the investigator made any pro- 
posals for a solution, these would in all probability be less extreme than the 
maximum demands of the Henlein Party. 

24. His Majesty's Minister thinks that this proposal is worth considera-, 
tioii. Ill the present situation it is possible that there is advantage in doing' 
something rather than doing nothing, particularly if the particular form of 
activity meets with the approval of both sides,. He quite realises that if we, 
appoint an investigator we shall be committing ourselves more directly than 
before ; but he feels that this is inevitable in any case (only to-day, for example, 
we have for the first time approached the Czechoslovak Government as 
regards the disbandment of the extra effectives called up last week-end, a 
duty we have hitherto left to the French), and that if we are to intervene 
more directly in the future than in the past, it is desirable that we should be 
as w^ell informed as possible. Thei'e is the further point that if the effort to 
start negotiations between the Sudeten Germans and the Government should 
fail, or if once started they should break down, His Majesty's Government 
would be in a better position to play the honest broker if they had first-hand 
and up-to-date information in their possession. The person chosen should, 
of course, know German well, and should be of a sceptical turn of mind and 
proof against propaganda. A senior and experienced Consular officer who 
has not served in either Germany or Czechoslovakia might fill the bill. 

25. Colonel Stronge suggests that in the event of an incident involving 
Czechoslovak troops, he himself should be deputed to investigate the incident, 
if he has time to do so. He would in that event, he says, necessarily be 
accompanied by a Czechoslovak Staff officer. 

26. Mr. New^ton will not sound the Czechoslovak Government about this 
pending further instructions. It will be desirable to sound the French 
Government before he does so. 

27. This proposal has the advantage that it could be put into effect fairly 
quickly; and could be adopted as a preliminary measure in advance of the 
alternative courses examined below. 

. 11 . 

28. Another possibility is that His Majesty’s Government should appoint a 

commission of enquiry composed either of British subjects or of ffieutrals’ or 
of both, with the definite instruction to propose a solution of the Sudeten 
German question and to prepare a plan after investigation on the spot, as 
well as to investigate any incidents that might occur during its stay in the 
ppuhtry. ■ ■ 

29. We could either (a) have this proposal ready up our sleeve for use in 
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the event of a deadlock between the Sudeten Germans and the Czechoslovak 
Government, with the threat of further incidents; or (^) let it be known at 
once that we should propose some such plan if the negotiations should 
break down. 

30. This second plan is, of course, a much more serious matter than the 
first, and is in the nature of an arbitration. 

31 . It would, however, be in keeping with the leading part we have played 
in tliis question since the beginning, and we might well argue that we cannot 
form a judgment on the issues involved unless there is a special investigation 
on the spot. 

32. It is open to a number of objections. 

33. It involves us very deeply in the affair; yet it may be that no solution 
will be found unless we can exercise our influence to the utmost. One of its 
effects might be to stiffen the attitude of the Czechs vis-a-vis the Sudeten 
Germans in the current negotiations, since they might reasonably calculate 
that a neutral commission would recommend a solution more favourable to 
themselves than they are likely to get face to face with the Sudeten Germans 
with the strength of the Reich behind them. Finally, this proposal could 
hardly commend itself to the German Government, who regard the Sudeten 
German question as one to be settled by Henlein (which means the German 
Government) and the Czechoslovak Government direct, and as one which 
they regard as their own affair and no concern of outsiders — except in so far 
as outsiders can persuade the Czechs to give the Germans what they want. 
The German Government will, no doubt, think that the Sudeten Germans 
(with their help) can get better terms for themselves than would be offered 
to them by a neutral commission. 

III. , 

34. A third alternative would be a Commission appointed jointly by His 
Majesty’s Government and the German Government, for the same purpose 
as the Commission in II, with terms of reference agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

35. His Majesty’s Minister thinks that the Czechoslovak Government 
might well accept this proposal, since they will pay attention to almost any 
advice we offer them in present circumstances. 

36. As for the German Government, they might, as suggested above, 
regard this plan also as an unwarranted interference on our part. On the 
other hand, they might feel that they would by this means secure a large 
concession with our blessing and as a result of Anglo-German collaboration, 
without prejudice to their securing further concessions by their own methods 
■within a short period thereafter. The first step taken in concert with us would 
make the subsequent steps easier to take. 

IV. 

37. Finally, if it is clear that no accommodation between the Sudeten 
Germans and the Government is possible, there may be a case for calling an 
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: international conferenc .Czechoslovakia, attended by the Powers chieiy 
concerned, with a view to the despatch of an international commission, under 
^ the auspices, of the conference, " to recommend a solution. The German 
Government, again, would be unlikely to assent, and if they did not, thC' 
Italian Government would probably take the. same line. But the proposal, 
even if rejected, might have a restraining influence; and if accepted, might 
bring about a solution, 

V. 

38. ■ There remains the proposal — different in character from ' those out™ 
lined above — made by Mr. Noel Baker in his question in the House of 
Commons on the 26th May, namely, for an international commission' to 
visit the German-Gzechoslovak frontier in order to investigate violations of 
that frontier, 

39. These, of course, unlike those referred to in preceding sections, would 
be international incidents and not internal incidents like those affecting the 
Sudeten German population. 

40. It would be difficult to investigate such incidents on the Czechoslovak 
side of the frontier alone — and the German Government would be unlikely to 
admit the Commission on to German territory. 

41. In any event, such incidents have not so far proved to be very dangerous, 
though they might easily become so. One form of violation which — ^if it 
occurs on a substantial scale — ^might cause trouble is the penetration of air- 
craft across the frontier for purposes of reconnaissance. 

Miscellaneous 

(a) The Czech Attitude. 

42. It does not appear that the passing of the immediate crisis has lessened 
the realisation on the Czech side that something drastic must be done. 
Responsible Ministers like MM. Hodza and Krofta are, Mr. Newton thinks, 
no less convinced of this than before. Indeed, the crisis — which involved 
military measures on the part of Czechoslovakia — has brought a keener 
sense of the seriousness of the position. Czechoslovakia is at last face to face 
"with a, crisis in her 'fate. 

43. It was obvious that both among the people at large and in governing 
circles the action we took in Berlin last week-end should have acquired the 

' highest significance. Thefact that we acted at all, and at this precise moment, 
has made a deep impression,. We. are,, naturally, regarded as having com™ 
mitted .ourselves, morally at any^ rate, to intervene if there is a European war, 
and nothing that we are likely to say will remove that impression. Though - 
the words we may have used were the same as those of the Prime Minister's 
speech of the 24th March, a',' much. deeper impression has been made in 
Europe at large by Sir N. demarche than by the speech itself. 

44. The news was passed round very quickly. The Italian Minister in 
Prague knew the same day substantially what Sir N. Henderson had said to ' 
Herr von Ribbentrop. It is impossible to keep these things secret, and this , 


led Mr* Newton to observe to me that there are limits to, the extent to which 
■ 'We can go, in saying one thing in Prague and another in Berlin* 

; 45. The warning we gave in Berlin has had one good effect, among others, 

in Prague* It has greatly increased our influence. Since we have (in Czech 
eyes) "been better than our word,' the Czechoslovak Government wll be 
more inclined to trust us and to take our advice in future. The same, of 
course, is true of Paris. If we had not spoken as we did in Berlin, it would 
have been more difficult for the French Government to speak as strongly as 
they did in Prague. 

46. Mr. Newton strongly repudiates the suggestion that Dr. Beiies would 
rather' have a war than make, generous concessions. He regards this kind of 

\talk as irresponsible and malicious.. He thinks that our representations have 
had a very great effect on Dr. Benes and the two Ministers to . whom they 
; were made. Our wordS' have carried greater weight both in Prague and in 
Berlin than those of the French, and our position has been strengthened in 
Prague by what we did in Berlin. 

{b) Further British Action. 

47. Mr. Newton takes the view that in the present situation it is better for 
us to go on doing something than to do nothing. If we try first one thing, 
then another, some solution may emerge. He is the more inclined to take this 
view since the events of last week-end. Whatever we intended, we are 
certainly regarded as being now much more deeply committed in the Czech 
affair than before. That being so, he thinks we might make the most of the 
position which this confers on us. It seemed to Mm that we could now hardly 
avoid having to give more definite advice to the Czechoslovak Government 
than we have hitherto done both as regards internal affairs and as regards 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign relations. As to the first we had so far used general 
terms only, and the second we had not mentioned at all. This impression was 
later confirmed (i) by the receipt of the Secretary of State’s record of Ms 
conversation with the Czechoslovak Minister on the 25th May, in which he 
spoke for the first time of autonomy on the Swiss model, and raised the ques- 
tion of neutrality; (2) by the receipt by Mr. Newton of instructions to urge 
for the first time upon the Czechoslovak Government the countermanding 
of some of their military measures. 

48. It is for the same reason that Mr. Newton would, on the whole, be in 
favour of our despatching an observer or investigator or a commission of 
enquiry to Czechoslovakia. Activity, undertaken with the assent of all con- 
cerned, can hardly do much harm, and may do good.^ 

3 Mr. Newton was subsequently informed (by telegram No. 148 of June 2) that of these 
various suggestions (i) it was not intended at the moment to pursue the plan to send ob- 
servers to study the problem on the spot and make recommendations to H.M.G. for a 
solution; (ii) the proposal for appointing a commission to mediate in the event of a break- 
down of negotiations was being pursued with the French Government (see No. 347) ; 
(iii) a commission to investigate frontier incidents was impracticable, given the attitude 
of the German Government (see Nos. 337 and 352) j but that (iv) observers sent to the 
Sudeten districts to investigate incidents, establish the facts and report on them to H.M.G. 
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'(c) :The German; Atittude.'^ '\ 

49. Mr. Newton tliiiiks that the German press campaign against ns was 
due to the realization that it was our attitude and action that prevented a 
German move last week-end, and arose from resentment thereat. 

50. According to a member of the Legation at Prague, the German' Lega- 
tion regard the events of last week-end as a master-stroke by Dr. Benes. He 
has (i) placed Germany on the defensive before the world as the aggressor 
foiled; (2) lie has strengthened the position of the Government in the, country 
at large, and ■ particularly in the Sudeten areas; (3) he has brought His ' 
Majesty’s Government to commit themselves. ■ 

(d) Military Situation. 

51. The view taken by Colonel Stronge, Military Attache at Prague, is as 
follows : — 

52. The Czechoslovak General Staff profess to have information about the 
German plan of campaign so far as it concerns Czechoslovakia. By this plan 
concentration would be effected gradually, under guise of moves for training 
purposes. The Czechoslovak General Staff interpreted the recent German 
troop movements in this sense, and exaggerated them for their own purposes. 
Czechoslovakia cannot afford to be taken by surprise. It was therefore 
essential in the national interest to make counter-preparations. Such reaction 
was inevitable, and Colonel Stronge is convinced that the General Staff will 
always react in this way every time such movements on the German side are 
perceived. Czechoslovakia’s chief danger is that of being immediately over- 
whelmed by a surprise attack in force, and she can leave nothing to chance. 

‘might serve usefuily to preserve peace by calming local agitation, by dispelling rumours 
regarding the misbehaviour of Czech officials and troops if these are unfounded, and by 
checking such misbehaviour if they are not. It might also serve to show the German 
Government that H.M.G. are sincerely anxious to contribute to the improvement of the 
atmosphere and the peaceful solution of the question.’ The proposed observers should be 
British and two would suffice; they could be provided by appointing an assistant military 
attache at Prague and using the services of H.M. Consul at Liberec. As it appeared from 
Dr. Krofta’s views (see No. 341, note 2) and from Mr. Strang’s conversation with Mr. 
Newton that the Czechoslovak Government might welcome such a project, Mr. Newton 
was instructed to enquire whether they would agree to the appointment of these observers. 
On June 4 (telegram No. 180 Saving) Mr. Newton reported that he had enquired of Presi- 
dent Benes who saw no objection in principle ‘as Czechoslovakia had nothing to hide’, 
but wished certain points to be considered: (i) that in deference to Czech public opinion 
no public announcement should be made, (ii) that care be taken to avoid the impression that 
the observers would exercise any sort of control as against the Czechoslovak Government 
and that, partly for this reason, they should also investigate the extent of Sudeten German 
responsibilities for incidents, and (iii) that before an investigation was undertaken the 
Czechoslovak Government would probably wish to be consulted. For these reasons Dr. 
Benes felt unable to give an immediate reply. On June 8 (telegram No. 272) Mr. Newton 
reported that he had been officially informed by the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
Czechoslovak Government would welcome the appointment of such observers. On June 
8 (telegram No. 1 56) Mr. Newton was instructed to express to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment the appreciation of FI.M.G. of their readiness to welcome these observers and to 
inform them that Major R. Sutton Pratt had been appointed Assistant Military Attaclie to 
H.M. Legation at Prague for this purpose and would act with Mr. Pares. 
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A year hence she will be in an' 8o" per cent, better, position to resist' such an, 
'attack, Thisj in Colonel Stronge’s view, disposes of any suspicion that , the 

■ . more responsible elements in the country — ^which include the General Staff— 
would think that it would be better to have a war now than later. ' 

53; Colonel StrongC: is not himself convinced that the Germans intended 

■ any military action against Czechoslovakia, though he admits that there was 
some kind of movement. At the same time, he feels that the Czechs had some 

: justification for acting as they did for the reasons given above, and in the 

■ , light of the Austrian precedent, though they exaggerated the extent of the, 

' , German movements. 

> :■ 54, , Internally, the calling up of one class has done nothing but good. It 
has given the General StafFsome useful experience. It has shown the country 
, that , the ■ Government can govern. And it has made the life of the Czech 
officials ill the German areas tolerable again. 

55, . Recent travellers say that on the German side there is not a man to be 
seen, while on the Czech side barricades have been erected, trees have been 
felled and there are soldiers in position. 

56. Colonel Stronge explained that the view he expressed as to German 
intentions was a personal one, which he did not think was fully shared by the 
Minister and other members of the Legation. 

57. Mr. Newton touched on this point during a talk I had with him on 
the evening of my arrival on the 26th May. 

58. His view was that the Germans probably did intend to move against 
Czechoslovakia last week-end, not necessarily by way of a full-dress attack, 
but more probably by way of incursions by S.A. and S.S., supported by a 
limited military concentration on the frontier, 

59. He thought that they had been deterred (i) by our warning in Berlin, 
particularly by the Secretary of State’s personal message; (2) by the Czecho- 
slovak military reaction. The measures taken by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment were, in Mr. Newton’s opinion, justified. They were adequate to nip 
in the bud any serious local disturbance or to counter any limited incursion 
from across the frontier. They made it quite clear for the future that, if 
Germany wishes to act against Czechoslovakia, it must be by way of deliberate 
attack in force, and not by way of incursion. 

H.M. EMBASSY, BERLIN 

May 29,1938 

No. 350 

'Notes by Mr. Strang on Conversations' witH'Members 'OF His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Berlin: May 28-9, 1938 

The Crisis of May 21-2, 

The following outline of the position, which must, of course, be speculative, 
is drawn from conversations with His Majesty’s Ambassador, the Military 
Attach^ and Mr, Kirkpatrick, First Secretary at the Embassy. 
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^ 2, The . necessary progressive psychological preparations' had been ..made:: 
: in the Nazi press for action against Czechoslovakia, and by the end' of last 
week the train was laid and the stage set. Had the train been fired on Satur-,:' 
day or Sunday, the public would have .been ready for it. In the .light of past 
experience it was a reasonable , assumption from the terms used by the press .' 
that some move against Czechoslovakia was imminent. 

3. Whether or not, in fact, any act was intended, it is impossible to say.. A' 
decision on these matters rests with one man alone. On this occasion Herr 
Hitler did not act. What Iiis intentions may have been cannot be known. . 

, 4. There is little doubt that, had there been a "^blood-bath’ in ; Czecho- '; 

Slovakia, he would have acted, and that the army would have wholeheartedly 
obeyed his order. 

5. There is equally little doubt that the army is not ready for a Euro- 
pean war, and that advice to this effect is consistently given to Herr Hitler 
by the leaders of the army. On the other hand, he is no doubt advised by 
Party hot-heads that, in spite of this, the risk is worth taking and that he 
would get away with his coup once again. It is probable that had Herr Hitler .' 
thought he could have occupied the Sudeten areas without provoking a 
European war, he would have done so last week-end. 

6. The military preparation was not on a scale commensurate with the 
psychological preparation. The Military Attache and his assistant visited the 
areas where preparations against Czechoslovakia would naturally be visible, 
and saw nothing to suggest that any move in force against Czechoslovakia 
was in contemplation. The Military Attache is not prepared to say that no 
such preparations were made. He would think it likely that certain pre- 
cautionary steps were taken, but he does not believe that such moves as were 
in progress were in the nature of a concentration. There were undoubtedly 
moves taking place, but these might reasonably be held to be of a routine 
nature. It is not out of the question to suggest that the Czechoslovak Military 
Intelligence Department, which was naturally in a jumpy state, may have 
been deliberately led by the German military authorities to think that some 
move was on foot. This may have been designed as a demonstration or a 
warning, to encourage the Sudeten electors or to deter the Czechoslovak 
authorities from provoking incidents. 

7. In the event, the German military authorities gained valuable informa- 
tion from the crisis. They discovered what would be the character of the 
Czechoslovak counter-dispositions; and they learned what would be the 
probable attitude of the French, British and perhaps Polish Governments in 
case of war. They now know what to expect 

8. The Military Attache does not think that in present circumstances ' 
the General Staff would consider that the mounting of a surprise attack 
upon Czechoslovakia would offer',, sufficient; advantages to outweigh the dis- 
advantages of delivering what would necessarily be, in such circumstances, ' 
an inadequately prepared blow. They would not wish to undertake this 
operation without at least partial mobilization. This could not be concealed, 
and the necessary preparations would take several days. The Czechoslovak 



Government would therefore have a few days’ notice, so far as serious military 
operations are concerned, though there might be heavy air attacks and minor 
military incursions delivered without warning. (I gather from the United 
States Ambassador at Berlin that this view is not shared by his Military 
Attach^, who thinks that Germany can deliver a considerable attack without 
prior mobilization.) 

9. This does not, of course, exclude the two possibilities (i) that Herr 
Hitler might order immediate military action at whatever risk in case of a 
serious incident in Czechoslovakia; (ii) that at some later date, the General 
Staff may judge that the will and power of the Czechoslovak army to resist 
has become so weak that the German army could secure its immediate 
territorial objectives in the Sudeten country with light forces, and without 
serious military operation, in conditions which would make French (and 
therefore British) intervention unlikely. 

10. It follows from what has been said above that in the view of the 
Embassy it would not be accurate to suggest (as has been done in some 
quarters) that there was a deliberate intention on the part of Germany to 
attack Czechoslovakia in force; that the preparations for such an attack were 
set on foot; and that the intention was foiled and the preparations suspended 
in consequence of the reaction of foreign Governments, including, in parti- 
cular, the warning given by His Majesty’s Government on the 21st May. 
The truth would more probably be that some stern message to Czecho- 
slovakia, amounting perhaps to an ultimatum, was in contemplation after 
the shooting of the two Sudeten Germans at Eger on the morning of the 
2 ist May; and that the German Government decided not to proceed with 
this plan when they saw that it would not improbably lead to a European 
war, for which they were not ready. Herr Hitler would naturally therefore 
suffer from a sense of frustration in that Germany’s liberty of action in Central 
Europe on a matter affecting a German population has, owing to the present 
incompleteness of Germany’s military preparedness, been curtailed by action 
from abroad. This feeling would be the more bitter in that two Sudeten 
Germans lost their lives, and he did nothing about it. He would also suffer 
from a sense of exasperation in that the world as a whole has maliciously 
attributed to Germany certain grossly aggressive intentions which, it is said, 
have been foiled, but for which, in Germany’s view, there would, on any 
honest contemplation of the facts, be no warrant whatever. 

11. It is His Majesty’s Government, above all, who are the target for 
German resentment, since we are regarded as having played the chief part in 
frustrating Germany. It is all the more necessary, therefore, in Sir N. 
Henderson’s view, that we should make a renewed effort at Prague in order 
to be able to show Berlin that our activity has had some positive result. 

Further Action in the Sudeten Q^stion. 

12. The Embassy think it inevitable, in view of the events of last week-end, 
that His Majesty’s Government should take an even more prominent part 
than hitherto in promoting a settlement of the Sudeten problem. 



13. They agree with Mr. Newton in thinking that in present circnmstarices 
it is better, to go on, doing something than to do nothing. 

14. They would favour the despatch of an investigator or commission of 
enquiry to Czechoslovakia, provided that this is done under British .and not 
under international auspices, and provided that operations would bo con- 
fined' to Czechoslovak territory, the object of the investigation or enquiry 
being two-fold, namely, a study of the problem and an enquiry into incidents 
should they arise, 

15. Unlike Mr. Newton, they, do not believe that Dr. Benes seriously 
intends to make a comprehensive settlement, but rather that he relies' on 
France, Soviet Russia and Great Britain to save him from the consequences 
of his recalcitrancy. This view is shared by the French and United States 
Ambassadors at Berlin. 

16. They think that the German Government would like a peaceful settle- 
ment of the question. Sir N. Henderson is convinced that Herr von Ribben- , 
trop was speaking Herr Hitler’s mind when, on his return from Italy (where 
Czechoslovakia was obviously discussed), he said that the German Govern- 
ment ‘heartily welcomed’ our action at Prague and wanted a peaceful 
solution. 

17. They agree with Mr. Newton in thinking that the settlement must be 
in two parts, i.e., (a) self-administration on something like the lines of the 
Carlsbad programme, within the frontier of the Czechoslovak State; (b) some 
readjustment of Czechoslovakia’s foreign relations. 

18. Like Mr. Newton, they think it premature to propose a plebiscite. 

19. They think that self-administration for the Sudeten areas would be a 
first step towards incorporation in the Reich. The limits of the area under 
self-administration would mark the future frontier. If it should so suit the 
Reich Government, incorporation would not necessarily take place. But in 
any event, while the period of self-administration lasted, there would be a 
gradual two-way movement of the population, Czechs, Jews and anti-Nazi 
Germans moving out of the self-administered German areas, and pro-Nazi 
Germans from Czech areas moving into them. This process would make 
incorporation an easier process, when the time was ripe. In any event, the 
Embassy think that the German Government would prefer this kind of pro- 
cess to a surgical operation by plebiscite. The Embassy think that His 
Majesty’s Government, having taken a hand in this Sudeten question, must 
go through with it. They regard the present operation as the first serious 
attempt made since the war to tackle one of the causes (rather than merely 
one of the symptoms) of European unrest, and to promote peaceful change 
in one of the danger spots of Europe. 

20. They suggest that if the negotiations between the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and Herr Henlein break down, it might be desirable for us to approach 
the German Government, and to discuss direct with them the terms of an 
equitable settlement. Once His Majesty’s Government and the German 
Government had made up their minds on such a plan, it would be for the 
German Government to make'Herr'Henlein accept it, and for His Majesty’s 
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Goveriiineiit to invoke the assistance of the French Government in imposing 
it upon the Czechoslovak Government. In that event, Czechoslovakia might 
receive a guarantee from both France and Germany, and the settlement 
might be ‘witnessed’ (to use Dr. Benes’s word) by Great Britain and Italy. 

21. If His Majesty’s Government are to intervene to this extent, the case 
for despatching a Commission of Enquiry to Czechoslovakia to study the 
Sudeten problem and recommend a settlement becomes a strong one. 

W. Strang 

H.M. EMBASSY, PARIS 

Maj30,x938 

Additional Mote to Mo, ^^8 (p, ^g4) 

During the preparation of this volume, telegram No. 1 25 to Prague could not be traced 
in the Foreign Office archives. This' missing telegram was, however, found just before the 
revised proofs of the volume were being sent to press. The telegram contained a summary 
of a message from Herr Henlein to Sir R. Vansittart (see No. 353, note i). Herr Henlein 
stated that his talks with Dr. Hodza had led to no result: that he feared ^incidents’ unless the 
troops were withdrawn from the Sudeten areas, and that, at his next meeting with Dr. 
Fiodza, he would be forced “by the intense indignation’ of the Sudeten Germans to hand in 
written demands. These demands would not go beyond those discussed by Herr Henlein in 
London. Herr Henlein felt that the delays seriously affected his own position, and asked 
that H.M.G, should make representations to Prague ‘before it was too late’. 

A reply was sent on May 26 encouraging him to continue the negotiations and suggesting 
that ‘in view of the advice given from’ London to the Czechoslovak Government, there were 
good chances of progress, but that Herr Henlein should not make ‘pre-conditions’ and 
should ‘treat the negotiations as confidential while they were in progress’. 

Telegram No. 125 also (i) informed Mr. Newton that M. Masaryk saw no ‘real difficulty’ 
in the acceptance of the proposals made by Herr Henlein while in London, (ii) instructed 
Mr* Newton to make clear to the Czechoslovak Government that ‘clear and definite 
progress’ at the next meeting was ‘absolutely indispensable’. 



CHAPTER V 


Further negotiations with a view to facilitating a 
settlement of the Sudeten question 
(May3i-July 14, 1938) 

No. 351 

■ Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received May. 31^ 4.10 . pm.) 

No. 237 Telegraphic {€322014786118] 

-pRAGVE^ May 31^ 1338^ 1.40 pm. 

Chief of Staff informed Air Attache last night that 'majority of squadrons 
were now back at their normal peace time aerodromes.. Aircraft on patrol 
did not approach nearer than ten kilometres to the frontier and then returned 
to their normal aerodromes instead of to advanced landing grounds. Chief 
of Staff particularly asked that this information should be treated as confi- 
dential. He also stated that of those called up in air force last week the older 
as well as a large number of others having special reasons had already 
returned to their homes. 

Please inform the War Office and Air Ministry, 

Repeated Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No.352 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received May 31 ^ ii.opm.) 

No. 232 Telegraphic [C 3217! 1341! 18] 

BERLIN , May 31^ 1338^ 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram " 

State Secretary informed me tO“day that while the views of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in regard to proposed commission were generally on the lines 
foreshadowed in above telegram, and while' German Government welcomed 
observers who would establish facts they were inclined to deprecate constitu- 
tion of an ad hoc commission which 'would give appearance of [? perpetuat- 
ing] and legitimizing a state of unresf. t 

In their opinion it would amount to. admission that there must be troubles, 
whereas the best means of avoiding , those troubles ■ would be removal of 
causes which tended to create them, i.e. ,, withdrawal of troops from Sudeten 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. :. ' 

* No; 337. 



No. 353 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Jiewton {Prague) 

No. 142 Telegraphic [C 5234! ig4i jiff] 

, FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1338, 10. 10 p.m. 

1. We have good reason to believe that during his conversation with Dr. 
Hodza on May 30, Dr. Kundt put forward in detail the propositions out- 
lined by Herr Henlein during his London visit, and that accordingly the 
question of foreign policy, reparations, and ‘Weltanschauung’ did not figure 
in the proposals. We understand further that Dr. Hodza promised to let the 
Sudeten Party know at the end of this week whether or not he could negotiate 
on this basis.' 

2. These proposals commended themselves as reasonable here to persons 
of widely differing political thought and I think it of the highest importance 
that the Czechoslovak Government should accept them as a basis of discus- 
sion, since in my belief it should not be impossible to reach a solution along 
these lines. I have reason to know that if a settlement is very much longer 
delayed, there will be increasing danger of a serious and perhaps disastrous 
deterioration in the situation. 

3. In these circumstances we must leave Dr. Benes in no doubt that if such 
a failure to reach an early settlement should result from the unwillingness of 
the Czechoslovak Government to move along lines that seem reasonable 
here, this would exercise an immediate and adverse effect upon the interest 
taken in the problem in this country and upon the sympathy felt for the 
Czechoslovak Government in their treatment of it. 

4. You will see from my telegram to Paris No. 175^ that I am instructing 
His Majesty’s Ambassador to press the French Government to instruct your 
French colleague to make representations on similar lines and to add certain 
special arguments arising out of the Treaty relations between France and 
Czechoslovakia. 

5. I consider that the time has come when representations on these lines 
should be made to Dr. Benes personally, and if your French colleague is 
armed with similar instructions, there would seem to be advantages in your 
seeing the President together. 

6. If you should find that this will mean more than a day or two’s delay, 
you should see Dr. Benes alone. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

The inforanation referred to in paragraph i of this telegram reached the Foreign Office 
through private messages sent by Herr Henlein on his own initiative to Sir R. Vansittart. 
Subsequent messages sent by Herr Henlein, or to him, are referred to in Nos. 384, note 3, 
432, 433, 454, 457, 488 and 527. See also note on page 416. ^ No. 354. 
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■ N0.354 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps ■ {Paris) 

No, 1^5 Telegraphic \C 5234lig4ij 18} 

isomiom May 31^ 10,30 p,m. 

My telegram No« 172^ paragraph 4 and my telegram to Prague No. 142.^ 

. 1.1 earnestly hope that the French Government will feel not less urgently 
than do His Majesty\s Government the importance of putting the greatest 
possible pressure upon Dr. Benes in person without delay. We should hope,' 
therefore that they will be able to instruct the French Minister in Prague to 
use to Dr. Benes similar language to that contained in my telegram to Prague 
under reference. 

2. In view of the special relation with which France' stands towards 
Czechoslovakia, I would suggest that the French Government should carry 
the argument a step further and should warn Dr. Benes that if through any 
fault of his, the present opportunity to reach a settlement is missed, the French 
Government would be driven to reconsider their own position vis-a-vis 
Gzechoslovalda. You will recollect that, as reported in your telegram No. 
150^ of May 22, M. Bonnet told you that if Czechoslovakia were really 
unreasonable the French Government might well declare that France con- 
sidered herself released from her bond. My feeling is that the moment has 
now come for a warning to be given to the Czechoslovak Government on 
these lines. 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Rome, Budapest and Warsaw. 

^ No. 347. 2 No. 353. 3 ])sfo. 286. 

No, 355 

Mr, Vereker {Moscow) to Viscount Halifax {Received June f) 

No, 267 {€5420113411181 

uo^ooYTfMaysiy 1338 

My Lord, , , , 

With reference to my despatch No. 248* of the 16 May, I have the honour 
to transmit to your Lordship herewith a report by Colonel Firebrace, military 
attache at this Embassy, on conversations which he has recently had with his 
German and Czechoslovak colleagues respectively on the subject of the prob- 
able attitude of the Soviet Government towards an attack on Czechoslovakia. 
The report appears to me to be of considerable interest, although Colonel 
Firebrace^s conclusions do not dilfer from the opinion which Lord Chilston 
and myself have already had the honour to express to your Lordship on this 
subject. It will be seen that the Czechoslovak military attache, though main- 
taining a hopeful attitude in regard - to the possibility of Soviet military 
assistance, was able to adduce nothing really concrete in support of his 
optimism beyond the assertion^ which may or may not be corrects that there 


has been a strengthening of the Kiev military district. The German military 
attache, on the other hand, expressed the opinion in no uncertain terms that, 
in view of the present weakness of the Red army — a weakness which, it will 
be observed. Colonel Dastich himself could not deny— it was unlikely that 
Soviet military support of Czechoslovakia would be forthcoming. The 
opinions expressed by both these officers may, of course, be regarded as 
containing an element of propaganda, but it certainly seems that General 
Kostring has more reason on his side. 

2. I would call your Lordship’s attention, incidentally, to the not unin- 
teresting admission, made by General Kostring, that, but for the purge in the 
Red army, the Germans would not now be in Austria. The general’s solemn 
assurance that the late Marshal Tukhachevski had never been in the pay of 
Germany, and had always been regarded by the German General Staff as 
Francophile, is also of real, though retrospective, interest; despite allegations 
to the contrary made in many quarters at the time of Marshal Tukhachevski’s 
fall, this Embassy has always been of the opinion that the late marshal was 
innocent of the charges of perfidy brought against him. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s representatives 
at Berlin and Prague. 

I have, &c., 

G. Vereker 

Enclosure IN No. 355 
Colonel Embrace to Mr. Vereker 

MOSCOW, May 30, 2^38 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that on the i8th May I called on Colonel 
Dastich, the Czechoslovakian military attache, with the main object of find- 
ing out whether he had any definite information which would tend to support 
his optimistic opinion regarding the action of the Soviet Union in the event 
of a German attack on Czechoslovakia. In this, on the whole, I was not very 
successful, but I obtained information which may be of a certain value. 

2. Colonel Dastich began by reaffirming his opinion that the Soviet Union 
would at once react to German offensive action against Czechoslovakia ‘with 
all her strength’. By this he meant that her action would not be confined to 
air action. The moment France took action the Soviet Union would do like- 
wise. This was in accordance with their pact with the Soviet Union. Colonel 
Dastich, in general, had a high opinion of the fighting qualities of the Red 
army and of the training of the Iowct formations. He revealed to me, in 
confidence, that they now had Czechoslovakian officers doing a period of 
attachment to Red Army units. He was inclined to think that the reintroduc- 
tion of the commissar might be considered a temporary measure instituted 
on account of the trouble in the Red army during 1937. He thought that the 
evil influence of political control would decrease as soon as the purge stopped 
and more stable conditions became general. 
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: 3* ! '■ discussed with, Coloilel Dastich' some of the wealc. points: of the Red 
army-j and on this found him in general agreement^ though he made an attempt 
to minimise their effect on the efficiency of the Red army. On the question 
of the High Command , he^ however^ agreed that that was " a serious 
weakness,.. . . J He attempted to minimise the probable, weakness of the 
Russian transport system by saying that during the summer the country was 
to a large extent passable on all country roads, even for lorries. The railway, 
lie thought, would be up to its task. 

, 4. We then passed to the consideration of rumoured movements of troops 
^towards the western frontier, on which I myself have little definiteinforma- 
tion. He told me that he had definite information, based on facts, that there 
had been a reinforcement of the Kiev military district, additional infantry ■ 
divisions and tank, units having proceeded there recently. Indeed, it was 
quite possible that some or all of the mechanised corps from the Moscow . 
military district had gone to Kiev. To a lesser extent he thought it possible 
that the White Russian military district had been reinforced. There was a 
general increase taking place in the number of infantiy divisions,' and he, 
would not be surprised if, by the end of 1938, the total number' had been 
increased to no. At the present moment the generally-accepted figure for ^ 
the number of Soviet infantry divisions is about 97, so this would represent a 
considerable increase. Colonel Dastich laid considerable stress on the strength 
of the Soviet Air Force, stating that he considered that the monthly output 
of aeroplanes of all types was 450, and that this was now being increased. 

5. Colonel Dastich said that Czechoslovakia was confident of being able 
to give a good account of herself in the event of an attack by the Germans. 
At the risk of provoking my mirth, he would say that he thought they could 
hold out against Germany for about three months. Of course, if neither 
France nor the Soviet Union gave them active support they could not fight, 
and would have to make terms with Germany. He was particularly suspicious 
of the attitude of Poland, and again said that, in his opinion, at the very out- 
set of hostilities a demand would have to be made that Poland should define 
her attitude. It was evident that his opinion was that Poland would be found 
on the side of Germany. 

6. On the 20th May I called on the German military attache, General 
Kostring, who had recently returned from Lithuania, where he is also 
accredited. General Kostring has a particularly good knowledge of Russia 
and the Russians as he was brought up in this country. I would not con- 
sider General Kdstring a violent Nazi supporter, and my personal relations 
with him have always been extremely friendly. 

7. The general began by describing his trip by car to Lithuania. He had 
many difficulties on the way owing to the bad roads and the difficulty in 
getting petrol, even in big towns. He said that new roads had been built, one 
from Vitebsk and the other from Veliki Luki towards the Polish frontier. He^ 
had found the Lithuanians thoroughly frightened and bitterly disappointed ^ 
at the failure of the Soviet Union to support them at the time of the Polish 

^ A personal reference is here omitted. 


ultimatum. At tills point the general interjected: ‘The Soviet army is no 
longer of international importance.’ He added that, in his opinion, the 
Lithuanian General Staff had never been in very close touch with the Red 
army staff. 

8. During a period of leave subsequent to his Lithuanian journey he had 
been in Rome during the visit of Hitler and had been present at most of the 
parades and functions. The parades were very impressive and the troops 
looked good, but he remarked that it was obvious that the Italians had shown 
their best troops, and he could not think that the Italian army in general 
came dp to this standard. The Italians had never been good soldiers and 
could not be made good fighters in one generation. In commenting on 
Austria the general said that the Austrians were quite a different nation from 
Germany and would require a lot of handling. In Austria the Germans would 
have their hands full for a year. He had a very low opinion of the fighting 
qualities of the Austrian soldier. Austrian troops were being sent into 
Germany and German troops to Austria. Vienna was now'^ the headquarters 
of the 5th German Group. 

9. The Red army had been good up to the end of 1936. ‘If there had been 
no purge and it had gone on improving we should not now be in Austria.’ 
But temporarily the Red army was finished, and he had found that the 
German War Ministry was not now interested in it. I enquired whether his 
statement applied also to the Red air force. He said that the Red air force 
was largely out of date, their only first-class machine being the S.B., but he 
did not think that these were yet being produced in series. The new Ameri- 
can machines were not yet ready and could not be produced for some 
time. 

10. Passing to a consideration of the purge in the Red army, he said that 
he reckoned that 60 per cent, of officers from the rank of colonel and upwards 
had gone. This in itself constituted a serious weakness and was accentuated 
by the fact that the Higher Command was extremely weak. Nearly all the 
senior officers who had been trained in Germany had gone, and as far as he 
knew there only remained Timoshenko, who commands the important 
military district of Kiev, and Petrovski, who is believed to be deputy to 
Marshal Budenni in the Moscow Military District. Voroshilov he considered 
a peasant with a peasant’s mentality, shrewd but not a good commander. 
The Chief of Staff, Shaposhnikoff, he thought a good staff officer. Of Fedko, 
who is deputy to Voroshilov, he had only heard that he was a good regimental 
commander. It is noteworthy that the general, who formerly had an excellent 
personal acquaintance with most of the senior officers, had never even heard 
of Kovalev, who has recently been appointed to command the very important 
military district of White Russia. The weakest point of the Red Army was 
its High Command. With Tukhachevski and Uborevitch the army had 
been a danger to Germany, but was not so now. When referring to Tukha- 
chevski, the general gave me his word of honour that the marshal had not 
been in the pay of Germany, By the German General Staff he had always 
been regarded as a Francophile. 
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11. Other weak points in the Red army were the commissar system^ which 
might have, a .very bad effectj though it depended to a certain extent on the 
personalities of the respective commander and commissar^ the lack of heavy 
. artillery — though here the general added that they might not really need 
much of this— the disorganisation of industry, the difficulties of petrol supply 
and distribution, considering the large requirements of the kolkhoz, and, 
finally, the poor quality of the lower officer ranks. On this latter point: he 
added: *^If we ourselves are having trouble in training our, young officers, 
how much more trouble will the Red army have with their, unintelligent 
officer cadres!^ The strong points, of the Red army were its .Eumbers, the 
good fighting quality of the Russian soldier and the number of tanks. ,. 

12, From a consideration of these points the general thought that the Red, 
army would not take the offensive, 'certainly not unless the French and the' 
British had taken the field’. He himself doubted that the French would 
attack. He added, however, that when you had to deal with dictators you 
never could be certain, but it was against all logic for the Soviet Union to go 
to war this year. Stalin must know that war would mean a danger to his 
regime, and Stalin thought first of himself and then possibly afterwards of 
Bolshevik principles. It is interesting to note that, although Czechoslovakia 
was not directly mentioned during the conversation, the general’s views 
seemed to be based on the eventuality of a European war owing to German 
action there. 

13. The difficulties which the Japanese were experiencing in China tended 
to free the hands of the Soviet Union, and would make it easier for her to take 
part in a European war. In this event it was almost certain that her main 
effort would be directed from the Kiev Military District on Lwow and War- 
saw, as an advance through Roumania with large forces was impossible. In 
general the ground on the Lwow line of advance was suitable for the use of 
her cavalry and tanks, though it would be very difficult in places if there were 
heavy rain. It was possible that she would have a certain initial success in 
this area, as she would attack in great strength and in vastly superior numbers. 
Although the general did not actually say so, I got the impression that he 
thought that the attack would later be held up when it had exhausted its 
initial impetus. 

14, It will be seen that on points of fact there is not a great difference 
between the opinion of the Czechoslovakian and the German, military 
attaches, but it is perhaps natural that they react to their own appreciations 
in different ways. The Czech, in spite of the admitted deficiencies of the 
Red army, seems to rely on the pact, and apparently believes that the Soviet 
Union will fulfil her pledged word. He is unable to produce any concrete 
evidence in support of his views other than reports of the strengthening of 
the .Kdev Military District. The German draws the logical conclusion from 
the weakness of the Red army, and considers that it is unlikely that they would 
support Czechoslovakia. I had the impression that this is his genuine opinion, 
and that he has reported in this sense to the German General Staff. It is to 
be noted, however, that he makes a reservation for the unknown factor of the 


will of the dictator and does not, therefore, altogether exclude the possibility, 
though he doubts the probability of a Soviet offensive. 

15. In general I am in full agreement with the summing-up of the situa- 
tion by General Kostring. He and Colonel Dastich have both enlarged on 
the weak points of the Red army, which should undoubtedly lessen their 
desire to indulge in a war which might have very dangerous consequences 
for the Soviet regime. The only points which I myself can see which might 
be held to support the possibility of offensive action are the strengthening 
of the Kiev Military District (on which we ourselves have no very certain 
information), the great effort which is being made in the army to prepare 
for the eventuality of war and, finally, the fact that the war mentality is being 
strenuously cultivated not only in the army but also amongst the civil popula- 
tion. I think it is true to say that the Soviet Union considers that war, if not 
inevitable, is highly likely at some time not too far distant. This does not, 
however, necessarily mean that the Soviet Union would be prepared to fight 
this year. I remain, therefore, of the opinion that the Soviet Union will do 
everything possible to avoid engaging in war this year, and that it will find 
any pretext to avoid the necessity of having to fulfil its engagements to 
Czechoslovakia and France. 

I have, &c., 

R. C. Firebrace, Colonel, 
Military Attache. 

No. 356 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June i, y.io p.m.) 

No. Telegraphic [C jsgo 14 ^ 86 / 18} 

PRAGUE, June I, igsS, 4.55 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 141’' reached me on the eve of a visit to President of 
the Council when I had in any case intended to enquire what progress was 
being made with ‘disbandment’. I use this word because I believe Czecho- 
slovak Government and General Staff do not admit that there has been any 
real ‘mobilisation’ and object to use of that term. 

Dr. Hodza informed me on May 31 that a reduction has been proceeding 
since and including last Saturday. In accordance with normal dispositions 
made some time ago 8,000 reservists were being called up at the beginning 
of June for usual annual reservists’ training. Having regard to this increase 
of strength the reduction in numbers who had been exceptionally called to 
the colours would be increased firom something between 10,000 and 15,000 
up to a nfinimum number of 32,000 to be released in the course of present 
week and next week by June 10 after which date there would be further 
reductions. 

Dr. Hodza has no objection to this information being passed on through 
His Majesty’s Ambassador privately and confidentially to German Govem- 

• No. 345. 
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mmt. He thinks it however desirable to defer any public aniiottncement to, a,: 
later stage when it will carry more weight because by that time the public., 
will be becoming aware that .releases are already actually iii' progress. ...Presi-': 
dent of the Coiincil could not go into further ' details but as regards with- 
drawals from frontier please see last two sentences of tliird paragraph of my ■ 
telegram No. 219^^ 220^5 and 237^. 

Dr, Hodza further told me that particular attention will be paid to removal 
of troops from mixed language areas for completion of their training as far:; 
as possible elsewhere. ' They would also be removed from posts where they 
might constitute a hindrance to traffic and to communications'. 

In the course of our conversation on this subject and in hope of strengthen-': 
ing Dr. Hodza’s hand I suggested that from point of view merely of prestige 
which might be brought up in some quarters the Government were more 
likely to gain than lose by an early return to - normal. Moreover' any fear of 
an external attack was . over, to which Doctor Hodza interjected ®but 
for how long?’ I continued that precisely in order to avert further da.ngers 
it was. essential to press on with a solution of Sudeten German question to 
which end early disbandment would contribute. Another point which I 
mentioned was that Sudeten area looked to many foreign observers as though 
it were foreign occupied territory and this, apart from the danger of incidents, 
was a very unfortunate impression to give just now. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

2 No. 339. 

3 The words ‘and my telegrams Nos.* appear to have been omitted. 

^ No. 340. s No. 351. ® The text is here uncertain. 

No. 357 

Sir E. Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June i , 8.15 p.ni.) 

No. i6g Telegraphic [C g2y'/lig4ili8'] 

PABis, June I, jggS, 6.go p.m. 

Your telegram No. 175.' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs promises to instruct French Minister at 
Prague accordingly. 

M. Bonnet thinks however that representations to M. Benes should be 
made separately by British and French Ministers beca:use: 

(1) French Minister will have to go somewhat further than British, and 

(2) A joint demarche again attracts too much public attention and thereby 
encourages Germans on their side to show themselves unreasonable.^ 

Repeated to Prague, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

I No. 354. 

® Sir E. Phipps was informed on June 2 that His Majesty’s Government concurred in the 
proposed procedure. 
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No, 358 

' Sir M to Viscount Halifax {Received June lo.o pm.) 

Mo. 253 Telegraphic [C 5318! ig4iji8] 

mm.m, June I, 1338, 7.33 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 221.^ 

I took the opportunity of the visit I paid yesterday to State Secretary to 
, revert to the question of .German press attacks and I told State Secretary that 
■the point was franldy whether or not his Government believed in sincerity 
.and honesty of the^ desire of His Majesty’s Government to find a peaceful 
solution of Sudeten question which would be satisfactory to all parties con- 
: cerned. ■ I could not believe they did not, yet the tone of their press and 
speeches such as that of Dr. Goebbels not only led one to believe they did not 
but also aroused resentment in England and made the ungrateful task of His 
Majesty’s Government still more difficult. I read to him in this connexion the 
passages from your telegram under reference. 

State Secretary assured me that German Government had in fact con- 
fidence in the good intentions of His Majesty’s Government while taking 
exception to our methods. They appreciated our diplomatic action at Prague 
but at the same time considered our efforts there had not best been served by 
public announcement of our strong representations at Berlin which had laid 
stress on the possibility of a conflict and probability of British intervention in 
certain eventualities. 

Generally speaking, in his view secrecy in which its efficacy depended, 
should be the essence of our intervention both at Prague and Berlin, wffiereas 
the publicity given to our recent action in Berlin was merely calculated to 
stiffen resistance of Czechoslovak Government (see point 3 of my telegram 
No. 246^). State Secretary undertook however to report my remarks faith- 
fully both to Minister for Foreign Affairs and to Dr. Goebbels. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

I No. 344. 2 No. 335. 

No. 359 

Sir Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received June '2 jg.30 a.m.)^ 
Mo. 254 Telegraphic {C52g7j 1341! x8\ 

; BERLIN, Jme.iTg3Sli:*36:p.m.: 

Your telegram No. 223.^ 

I agree that it is advisable to consider possibility of breakdown of negotia- 
tions. 

I fear that proposal for mediation by an international com- 
mission will not prove any more acceptable to German Government than 
proposal for sending an international commission to Sudeten territory at 
present stage (see my telegram No. 252^). 
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No. 352.: 



, Herr' Hitler takes the view that Germany cannot /allow,, third parties to 'i 
interfere in settlement of her relationship with countries .with large German 
populations’ (my conversation of March 3). He has consistently maintained 
that settlement must be negotiated directly between, Czechoslovak Govern- ' 
ment and Henlein and that Germany will only agree to a solution acceptable . 
to the latter. The intervention of His Majesty’s Government in dispute is 
welcome only in so far as it serves to bring pressure to bear on Czechoslovak 
Government to meet Sudeten demands and thus to preserve peace. 

If negotiations break down Herr Hitler, whose views on multilateral: 
negotiations and conferences are known, will certainly not agree to mediation ' 
of a publicly constituted international commission even if it included a Ger- ' 
man member. 'An official of the Chancery recently volunteered to a member 
of my staff that Herr Hitler would not even agree to a conference of four 
Powers summoned to devise and impose an agreed solution on Czecho- 
slovakia. The utmost he would agree to in my opinion would be secref con- 
versations through diplomatic channel between German Government on the 
one hand and His Majesty’s Government and possibly French Government 
on behalf of the other with a view to drawing up a settlement which he would 
impose on Henlein and which His Majesty’s Government and French 
Government would be expected to press on Czechoslovakia. 

From point of view of internal politics the Chancellor is determined to 
maintain in public that Germany will not allow the fate of Germans to be 
determined by foreigners or to be the subject of diplomatic bargaining. Any 
mediation undertaken by third parties in regard to removal of deadlock and 
terms of settlement must therefore be secret (see also in this connexion last 
paragraph of my immediately preceding telegram)."*- 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

3 This word is underlined in the original, No. 358. 

No.360 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received June j, g,io p.m.) 

No. 235 Telegraphic \C 528714786118] 

BERLIN, June J, 1938, 7.25p.m. 

I mentioned to State Secretary yesterday that Czechoslovak Government 
according to my information had already begun to withdraw some of the 
troops from the frontier and to demobilise such technical reserves as were not 
required for the maintenance of public order. State Secretary said that he 
regarded this as very important since it constituted at least a beginning and 
asked whether he could let it be known confidentially (presumably to the 
Chancellor) and I agreed. I trust therefore that withdrawals etc. will be on 
sufficiently large scale to carry conviction and I so informed the French 
Ambassador this morning. 

State Secretary asked what: Mr..' Strang’s impressions were of his visit to 
Prague. I told him above all else in importance they were to the effect that 



M. Benes really meant business. Sceptical though he genuinely is I think State 
Secretary was impressed. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

No. 361 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 145 Telegraphic \C 518514786118} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June J, 1538, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 234.* 

You do not say whether you intend to inform Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the reports which you have been receiving as to the behaviour of the troops 
in the Sudetendeutschen area. 

2. Unless you see any objection, I think it would be useful that you should 
do so. Could you not encourage Czech Government to pay reasonable and 
prompt compensation for damage done, and thus abate natural resentment? 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

» No. 343. 

No. 362 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 2, g.30 a.?n.) 

No. 252 Telegraphic [C 528511341118] 

VKAGVEf June I, 1338, g.TO p.m. 

Your telegram No. 172'' to Paris. 

As seen from here what we are most likely to be faced with in the event of 
negotiations between the Government and Henlein Party breaking down is 
demand for a plebiscite. Henlein has indeed already warned us of this him- 
self and underlying desire for plebiscite may on occasion be real reason for 
breakdown on the side of Henlein Party or at least for lack of effort in that 
quarter in trying to prevent and resolve any deadlocks which may arise. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

« No. 347. 

No.'363 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 2, g.30 a.m.) 
No. 257 Telegraphic \C 5286I4786I18] 

PRAOXJE, June r, 1338, 3.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 25U and my telegram No. 247.® 

President of the Council has just tdephoned me personally to say that 

I Not printed. This telegram reported that the Military Attache had urged on a liaison 
officer from the Greek General Staff, who had called on him in connexion with an incident 
at Eger, the importance of returning to normal conditions without delay if incidents were 
To^^be’ avoided.::.': •' ; 



disbandment to be efFceted by June lo will be increased in the followng 
weeks^ to a total of 104,000. 

Repeated to Berlin. Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

3 This word should have read ‘week’. See No. 376. 

No. 364 

Sir H. Kennard [Warsaw) to Viscmint Halifax [Received June f) 
No.i8glC54i6js47ol55\ 

WARSAW, June I, iggS 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that, as was foreshadowed in my telegram 
No. 44, Saving, J of the 22nd May, two separate delegations arrived in Poland 
from Czechoslovakia to welcome the party of Slovaks from America who are 
bringing the original of the Pittsburgh ‘Agreement’ to Prague. One of these 
delegations, headed by Father Buday, Vice-Marshal of the Czechoslovak 
Senate, represented the autonomist Slovak party of Father Hlinka; the other 
delegation included the Czechoslovak Minister in Warsaw and was sent 
officially by the Czechoslovak Government to welcome the party from 
America. The greatest prominence was given here to the impending arrival 
of the Slovaks from America and to the arrival of Father Hlinka’s delegation 
on its way to Gdynia, but next to nothing was said about the official delega- 
tion. The two delegations stayed at separate hotels and at first did not com- 
municate. The autonomist delegation was received by the vice-marshals of 
the Senate and the Diet and by the President of the City of Warsaw, and 
subsequently a dinner was given in its honour by the association known as 
the Friends of Slovakia, headed by Senator Gwizdz and by a group of Polish 
Deputies and Senators. The dinner was attended by M. Miedzinski, one of 
the moving spirits of the Camp of National Unity, by the two Vice-Marshals 
of the Diet, by a Vice-Marshal of the Senate, as well as by the rapporteur of 
the budget of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in the Diet. The delegation 
was also shown a demonstration of Polish tanks. No similar attentions were 
paid to the official delegation. 

2. Subsequently the two delegations united at their own request (I believe 
this was due largely to the efforts of my Czech colleague) and came hack with 
the American Slovaks to Warsaw, where a dinner was arranged for the 
occasion by the municipality. From what I have heard, it would appear that 
the American Slovaks were quite imprepared for the nature of the reception 
which they were given, and, indeed, they may well have been surprised by 
the speeches which were made. The somewhat over-ardent welcome for 
the Slovaks expressed by the President of the City of Warsaw might have 
passed without comment, but M. Walewski, the rapporteur of the budget in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who spoke next, went even further, and 
apparently delivered an attack on the Czechoslovak Government as such 

* Not printed- 



V (notwithstanding the presence of the Czechoslovak Minister) 5, and^ according 
■'to rny 'information^ even went so far as to say that Czechoslovakia was a 
'fiction.. The American Slovaks were shocked by this speech, and in his reply 
their leader, M. Hletko, emphasised that, the American Slovaks had not 
come to destroy but to build up a better understanding between Slovaks and' 
Czechs. They wished, he said, to attain unity in the Czechoslovak Republic, 

' which they had helped, to create, and he emphasised that the Slovaks looked 
for a happier future within the framework of that republic. 

, 3. The official encouragement given to the Slovak autonomists has been 
reflected , in the governmental press, which has done ever^rthing to emphasise 
:: the complaints of the Slovaks and their insistence on autonomy. The 
officially inspired 'Gazeta Polska’ went so far as to publish a long leading' 
, article on the 24th May, taking the line that the Czechs having by false 
promises induced the Slovaks to form a common republic, had done their 
best by various forms of oppression to erase them and their language from 
the list of nationalities hoping to create a new and fictitious nation which 
they called in advance the Czechoslovaks. The article concluded by describ- 
ing the policy of Father Hlinka’s party as national sovereignty for the Slovaks, 
and emphasised, in conclusion, the importance of such a demand being made 
at a time when the Czech State* was exposed to serious danger. I may add 
that a somewhat similar line was taken in a recent broadcast by M. Walewski, 
who again said that Czechoslovakia was ‘a fiction’. 

4. Meanwhile, as mentioned in my telegram No. 46, Saving,^ of the 28th 
May, a continuous campaign has been conducted here against the Czechs 
in connexion with the elections in the Polish districts of Czechoslovakia. The 
result of the elections in the thirty-two communes in which Poles are interested 
has apparently been a 1 5 to 20 per cent, increase in the Polish vote. The 
official Polish Telegraph Agency, in a message from Morawska Ostrawa 
(published by the ‘Gazeta Polska’ under the head-line: ‘'Victory in Spite of 
Unheard-of Repressions and Terrorism’), complained of the methods used 
by the Czechs in waging their electoral campaign. The main allegations 
were:— ' ■■ 

{a) The calling up of reservists for the purpose of diminishing the Polish 

■ ,'''Vote." „■ 

{b) Interference with Polish electioneering campaign. 

{c) Confiscation of Polish press. 

{d) Intimidation of voters. 

5. What truth there may be in these allegations I do not know. Of greater 
moment is the policy of the dominant clique in the Polish Government and 
Foreign Ministry, as evinced both by the ignoble encouragement of extemism 
among the Slovak autonomists and by the violent criticism of the conduct of 
the Czechoslovak communal elections permitted in the governmental press. 

6. The underlying motives of this unavowed but increasingly evident 
trend of policy are doubtless those described in my despatches Nos. 127^ and 

^ Not printed. 

® Not printed. In this despatch Sir H. ..Kennard transmitted a note prepared by tlie 
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1 3 7^^ of the 6th and i gtli April respectively. In private conversation^ unofScial 
and in rare cases official^ Poles admit their uneasy feelings that the rapproche- 
ment with Germany is degenerating into an undignified imitation of the^ 

■ small fish that seek their meat in the wake of the shark, and, although not 
too much weight need be given to the power of the 'Opposition in Poland at 
the present time, the National Democrat '‘Kurjer Warszawsid* and the 
Socialist ‘Robotnik^ have published caustic comments on the reception of 
the Slovak delegation and also ' warnings regarding the danger to Poland 
of German encroachments in Central Europe. 

7. M. Beck is, I gather, apt to claim some credit for absenting himself : 
(first in Stockholm and later in Tallinn) during the Czech communal elec- 
tions, on the ground that this shows his disbelief in the danger of war and his 
disinterestedness in Czechoslovakia; but during his absence, and certainly 
with his connivance, the campaign against Czechoslovak integrity continues. 

I feel sure that it is artificial and is not due to any deep feelings on the part 
of the largely inarticulate masses of the people of Poland. 

8. I cannot yet say that I have any concrete proof that the considered 
policy of the Polish Government goes beyond my description of it in para- 
graph 6 of my despatch No. 127 referred to above, and I have no doubt that, 
if a momentous decision had to be taken, there would be grave differences 
of view between the three persons, namely, the President, the Marshal and 
M. Beck, who at present are mainly responsible for the destiny of this country, 
but I have thought it as well to draw your Lordship’s attention to the con- 
tinued evidence that M. Beck is endeavouring to convince the Polish people 
that in the Czechoslovak issue their interests would dictate the weakening 
rather than the strengthening of that country. 

9. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister in 
Prague. 

I have, &c., 

H* W. Kennard ,: ■ 

Military Attache regarding the military consequences for Poland of a possible German 
domination of Czechoslovakia. The Military Attache’s review indicated that it was clearly 
in Poland’s interest that neither Germany nor Russia should dominate central and eastern 
Czechoslovakia but offered the opinion, with which Sir PL Kennard concurred, ‘that of 
the two unpleasant contingencies, Poland would probably prefer the former if a choice had 
to be made’. In paragraph 6 of his covering despatch Sir H, Kennard concluded that 
‘although the considered policy of the Polish Government does not, in my view, go further 
than the intention to sit on the fence as long as possible, and in the meantime to stake out a 
claim in Czechoslovakia in order to ensure that in certain eventualities the advantages will 
not be w^holly on the German side, I have thought it necessary to draw your Lordship’s 
attention to a trend of thought in this country, which seems to indicate on which side of 
the fence the Polish Government may, from instincts of self-preservation, descend, if and 
when it becomes clear that a decision can no longer be deferred’. 

^ Not printed. In this despatch Sir H. Kennard transmitted a record of a conversation 
between the Military Attache and a junior officer in the Polish Ministry of War, in which 
the latter had indicated that military circles in Poland would, on the whole, welcome the 
establishment of a common frontier between Poland and Hungary. 


No. 365 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 7) 

Mo. iS3{C5435l4786li8] 

His Majesty’s Minister at Prague presents his compliments to the Secretasy^ 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him a copy of a 
memorandum from the Military Attache, dated the 31st May, 1938, respect- 
ing a tour of the frontier districts to the north and north-west of Prague to 
observe outward form of military measures. 
fRAGim, June 1, 1338 

Enclosure rN No. 365 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stronge to Mr. Mewton 

On the 28th and 29th May I made a fairly extensive tour by car of the 
frontier districts to the north and north-west of Prague with the object of 
observing the outward form of the military measures recently taken and of 
ascertaining as far as possible in the time available their effect on the Sudeten 
population. I had no mandate to conduct any form of enquiry, and, although 
I mentioned beforehand to Colonel Hajek of the General Staff that I pro- 
posed to motor through the area in question, I naturally refrained from 
establishing personal contacts with soldiers or police. Having been given 
the Czech side of the picture so thoroughly in Prague, and from so many 
different sources, I hoped on this occasion to see a little of the other side. 

The itinerary taken is not of much consequence. Of the more important 
places visited the following may be mentioned:^ — 

Bohmisch Leipa, Warnsdorf, Rumburg, Zwickau, Deutsch Gabel and 
Friedland. 

I spent the night at Reichenberg. 

It was apparent soon after entering the German-speaking districts that 
abnormal conditions prevailed, and the farther north one penetrated the 
more the area resembled an occupied territory. Apart from road blocks, of 
which there are a large number, not only near the frontier but as much as 
20-25 miles in rear of it, sentries were on duty at bridges, cross-roads and a 
number of other places. These road blocks mostly consisted of three thick 
granite walls about 5 feet high and 10 yards apart, and a zigzag passage-way 
was left through which cars could pass at a slow pace. Dumps of big stones 
were available in the immediate vicinity so that an impassable obstacle could 
quickly be constructed. In addition to these granite w-alls, trees had been 
cut down and were partially thrown across the road in front of the foremost 
wall. By being forced to proceed at a dead slow pace the sentries on duty 
were able to examine closely, and stop if necessary, aU cars that passed 
through, but I did not see any case of search taking place or of any provoca- 
tive behaviour on the part of the guaids. In the vicinity of the frontier road 
blocks are more frequent, my impression being that each road of any impor- 
tance is blocked at least twice, the blocks being some miles apart. Their 



actual ioGation' is,,,of course, dependent on-a military plan, and this fact is 
largely lost sight of by the inhabitants, ^ who 'regard them as unnecessary 
impediments to normal communications.' They are frequently heard to ask, 
so, I understand, what possible use such and such a road block can possibly 
have, as, viewed by itself, its purpose- is not apparent. - , My own impression 
is that they have been on the whole well sited, having regard to the possibility 
of covering them by fire from positions in the vicinity. It is not permitted to 
loiter in the vicinity of bridges, a large number of which have been prepared 
for demolition. As, however, some bridges are still apparently unguarded, 
.it should be possible for observers living in the area to determine those which 
have been so selected. The frontier fortifications which I passed, all of which 
•were of the pill-box type .(concrete pos'ts for two machine guns), seemed to be 
manned, at full strength. 1 frequently saw 6-7 men standing about ' one of 
these, though Colonel.Hajek had- told me that the lighter- fortifications were 
only partially manned. It may be, of course, that .those in the vicinity of the 
roads have been differently treated in this .respect to those which are more 
.remote and cannot be seen. ■ I was able to' note two or three posts which have 
been added to the system since I was- in this area two '.months , ago. Doubtless 
there are many '.more. . 

■ For the rest, I made note of the following facts in regard to the military 
occupation. Many, of the men. on duty had 'no numbers., on their collar 
.badges. The reason for -this is. probably that reservists of .regiments other 
than those normally stationed in the district had been drafted , there, and the 
absence of numbers prevented- identification.-. The collar' numbers actually 
seen by me all belonged to the local regiments, but only about 50 per cent, 
of the troops, displayed them., , The "General Staff -have assured me that no 
units have been moved up . from. -the interior, but . T strongly suspect that 
individuals ., have, and ' some - information- which my - chauffeur heard in 
Reichenberg lends 'colour to this theory.- It seems likely. also that a detach- 
ment of the ..1st Mobile /Division from --Prague has been.'sent temporarily to 
Reic,henber-g./ „I .hope ..to. be- able -to confirm tliis,-: or -'otherwise, shortly. 

The bearing of the troops, as far as I was able to observe it, was correct and 
unprovocative on the whole, though one sentry wlio stopped my car at a 
barricade was somewhat truculent in his manner; there are doubtless many 
others like him. The turnout was shocking, uniforms being badly fitting and 
not too clean and most of the men being unshaven. It is possible that a few 
days’ growth may make them feel more in earnest about their jobs and inspire 
them with some form of moral uplift. What is certain is that a corresponding 
moral 'downlift’ is the effect on the townsmen and country folk with whom 
they mingle. They are at once feared, despised and hated. This fact is 
unfortunately fundamental to the whole relationship between the Czech 
troops and the Sudeten Germans. 

It is not necessary, I think, to go into further details with regard to the 
purely military aspects of my journey, and I will now turn to the broader 
question of the effect of the continuance in force of the emergency measures. '' 

After dinner at Reichenberg the hotel manager asked me if I would see 
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two or three gentlemen who would like to meet me, and, after assuring myself 
that they were not journalists and saying that I could grant no interviews, 
consented to see them quite informally over a cup of coffee. I arranged for 
my wife to be present so as to lend a more informal air to the meeting. The 
gentlemen concerned turned out to be a Herr Forsche, leader of the Reichen- 
berg section of the S.D.P., Dr. Katzer, another prominent member and a 
rather well-known citizen, and two younger men, also members of the party. 
Herr Forsche plunged at once into a tirade against the Czechs, and the 
soldiers in particular, quoting case after case of bullying, ill-treatment, 
desecration of property, and unnecessary arrests which had taken place in 
the vicinity in the last ten days. Details of the allegations against the Czech 
soldiers are not worth quoting, as there is no means whatever of verifying 
them, and it is the ensemble which matters most. The salient point they made 
was that, no matter what justification there might have been for the military 
measures in the first instance — and their legality was disputed — the continued 
presence of the troops in the German-speaking areas was becoming intolerable 
to the people and was certain to lead to trouble. In my opinion this conten- 
tion is only too true. When Herr Forsche had finished the other three gentle- 
men signified their concurrence with his remarks and I was able to put a 
few questions. 

In the first place, I asked outright what exactly would satisfy the party, 
and was told after some hesitation that the creation of a Czechoslovak State 
modelled entirely on the lines of Swtzerland might yet perhaps save the 
‘Anschluss’ with Germany. I did not press for more detail, and they seemed 
disinclined to discuss the subject further. The estimate they gave of the 
result of a plebiscite taken now was a large majority for transfer to Germany, 

A point which I was particularly anxious to get a line on was the probable 
attitude of Sudeten German soldiers if called upon to fight against the Reich. 

I selected Dr. Katzer for this question, as throughout he had struck me as 
being a straightforward and decent type of man, an estimate subsequently 
confirmed by His Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Pares. I reminded Dr. Katzer of the 
oath of allegiance which every conscript takes on joining. His reply to my 
question was to draw attention to the tradition of the Nibelungen, which he 
said expressed the attitude of all true German soldiers to their oath of 
allegiance, that is to say, to honour it with their life, even though it involved 
killing their own kith and kin. Dr. Katzer spoke with great earnestness. I 
glanced quickly at Herr Forsche to see his reaction, and I read in his eyes an 
expression of amused incredulity which was instantly changed to one of con- 
fusion when he saw me looking at him. The incident was actually rather 
tense, and I mention it only because from it I was able to confirm my 
previously held views on this very important question. I do not believe, and 
have never believed, that they Mill all either fight or all abstain. It is likely 
to depend upon the conscience of the individual, and the fact that there was 
obvious disagreement on this subject between two prominent members of the 
party is significant. Herr Forsche pointed out that, although the oath itself 
was freely taken, the men could not [sic] rrfuse to serve. The other three 
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men shook their heads in dissent. Dr. Katzer also maintained categorically 
that reports of the arming of the party were entirely without foundation. 
He did not believe that one man in a hundred had so much as a pistol in 
his possession. 

After these gentlemen had left I saw His Majesty’s Consul, Mr. Pares. He 
told me quite a lot about the four men, whom he knew quite well. As head 
of the Reichenberg group of tlie S.D.P.,i Herr Porsche has one of the most 
responsible posts in the organisation. Dr. Katzer and the others are also 
prominent officials. Mr. Pares told me that he had not personally seen any 
unseemly behaviour on the part of the Czech troops, either on duty or off 
duty, in the town. Mr. Elliot, the Vice-Consul, whom I saw next morning, 
said the same thing. Both were agreed that the bringing into force of article 
22 had had a most salutary effect on the population, who were becoming veiyf 
confident and overbearing latterly, saying, amongst other things derogatory 
to the Czechs, that they could, and would, do nothing to restrain the Sudetens. 
The lightning action which had been taken left them dumbfounded and 
considerably sobered. Mr. Elliott had heard that the arming of the Sudetens 
was to have started in earnest in a week’s time, and that this had nipped the 
project in the bud. He was, however, not sure of the authenticity of this 
information. 

With such violent and contradictory propaganda issuing from both sides 
it is impossible to arrive at the real truth of the allegations being made, but 
I was able to form certain impressions which I think are not wide of the 
mark. These may be summed up as follows ; — 

(i) Incidents between the troops and the inhabitants are constantly occur- 
ring and further embittering the relations between the two factions. 

These incidents will persist until the emergency measures are 
revoked. Both sides are on edge and inclined to bait one another 
when the opportunity arises, in spite of stringent orders from above 
to avoid all pi'ovocation. 

(ii) Few’ complaints appear to have been made against Czech officers, 
whose personal behaviour has been on the whole correct. 

(iii) The parade offeree is now quite unnecessary, the threat from Germany, 
which is believed to have existed, having passed, and the inhabitants 
having witnessed the speed and thoroughness with which the Czech 
army can act when required to. 

The partial withdraw’al of the troops which is now believed to have 
commenced will not suffice to remove the dangerously inflammable 
atmosphere pervading the Sudeten country. 

The sooner the measures are all cancelled the better. 

(iv) From a military point of view the Czech army has gained some 
valuable experience. The dispositions which have been taken bear 
the mark of efficiency and careful planning. 

(v) Lastly, though one regrets to have to say it, the Czech and German 
races in the Sudeten area are so fundamentally antagonistic to one 

“ i.e. Sudeten German Party. 


another that it is almost impossible to visualise them pulling together 
under any conditions which the Czechs can accept. But if a solution 
of any kind can in fact be found, it must, in my opinion, be based on 
the maximum degree of segregation. 

H. G. T. Stronge, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Militaij Attache. 

PRAGUE, May 31, 1338 

No. 366 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 7 ) 

Mo. i84[C 3418I1941I18] 

His Majesty’s Minister at Prague presents his compliments to the Secretaiyr 
of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to him the 
copy of a despatch from H.M. Consul, Liberec. 

PRAGUE, June I, 1938 

Enclosure in No. 366 
Mo. 26 

BRITISH CONSULATE, LIBEREO, June I, 1938 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report that yesterday I drove through Karlsbad and 
observed that the groups of uniformed German ‘Turners’^ who were very 
much in evidence during my last visit, have disappeared from the streets. 
The German greeting with which I was saluted then by nearly everyone on 
the road from Karlsbad to Prague, is now extinct. A friend iir Karlsbad 
informed me that these changes are in fact the outward sign of the sobered 
outlook of the Sudetic German inhabitants of this district. Nevertheless they 
are inwardly furious that their hopes of immediate incorporation in Germany 
have been frustrated by the determination of the Czech Government. 

2. I also passed through Komotau and Dux where serious incidents 
occurred two weeks ago. The headmaster of the German high school in 
Komotau, who seemed to be a reasonable and unprejudiced person, admitted 
that young Germans had provoked the soldiers by j ogging them intentionally 
with their elbows in the streets. He also said tliat the number of injured in 
the incidents was not a hundred as given out in the Reich radio news but 
only fifteen. These people were the only ones who received injuries worthy 
of the name and were summoned to appear at the Komotau police-station in 
order that an official report might be drawn up. They disregarded the sum- 
mons and failed to appear, and since their names were not known to the 
police it was impossible to trace them. 

3. In Dux which is quite close to Komotau the positions are reversed and 
the Czechs seem to be the aggressors. They form a very numerous minority 
here— well over 45 per cent, of the total population — and as they are mainly 

* i.e. members of gymnastic associations. 
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coal-miners their behaviour is rough and sometimes violent. The head- 
master and two of his staff who talked to me were obviously very depressed 
and their accounts of the state of affairs appeared to be quite sincere. On 
May 28th during the school celebration of President Benes’s birthday a 
policeman entered abruptly and complained that the flag displayed on the 
front of the building was an old one. A large crowd of angry Czechs was 
assembled outside the gates of the school but the policeman made no attempt 
to disperse it. He also complained that the flag was not displayed on the 
most prominent part of the building which faces the road though apparently 
it has been customary to hang the flag in the same place for years past. He 
hinted at the same time that the headmaster was disloyal, saying that ‘for a 
certain occasion he would display many flags of another kind’. Stones are 
often thrown through the windows into the class rooms and into the play- 
grounds in spite of the fact that a policeman has been stationed outside to 
prevent this sort of thing. The headmaster said that his pupils are constantly 
menaced and often bullied or stoned on their way to school, and he has so 
far reported over a hundred cases of maltreatment to the pohce. In the 
majority of cases the attacks have been made by Czech children but adults 
have also taken a hand. Any German child wearing white stockings or a 
‘dirndl’ dress is sure to be molested. 

4. It has already been reported in the newspapers that a students’ strike 
has taken place in Plan on account of the expulsion of some students who 
took part in the May Day demonstration of the Henlein party. I have now 
learned that sympathetic strikes were threatened in at least three schools — 
at Tetschen, Bodenbach, and Komotau— but they did not materialize. The 
headmaster in Komotau informed me that in his case the strike was called 
off through the intervention of a deputy of the Sudetic German party who 
threatened parents with expulsion from the party if they kept their children 
away from school. There is in fact a curious contradiction in the methods 
of tire Henlein party. It is certainly a fact that strict instructions have been 
issued to the members that discipline must be observed and in the case men- 
tioned above the party obviously exerted itself to prevent trouble. Yet on 
the other hand when incidents have occurred through the thoughtlessness 
or insolent behaviour of individuals they are exploited to the utmost in the 
party’s newspapers. It is obviously too much to expect that the Henlein 
press should lay the blame directly upon its own members in any given case 
but the exaggerated and sometimes untruthful accounts laid before the public 
are a proof that at the centre there are irresponsible and unscrupulous 
persons at work who find in the incidents a useful instrument for stirring up 
trouble. 

5. Of the incidents themselves one may say that they are probably not 
provoked intentionally by either side — except in the sense that they are pro- 
duced by wilfully aggravating behaviour due to the excitement and tension 
of these unsettled times. They are a product rather than a cause of the 
intense national hatred : they are the result of years of imprudent propaganda 
on both sides. 


'6. to .Karlsbad Isaw, signs. of military activities. 

Mciiiy bridges^ particularly those in- the middle district near the Elbe are . 
being mined now. I learned that near Teplitz furniture belonging to the 
.peasants has been requisitioned and used for constructing barricades. Many 
people have been deprived of their crockery which is required by the soldiers. 
In one village where the farmers joined together and purchased a plough 
which is used by each one in turn, this plough has been taken by the soldiers 
so that the farmers are prevented from working in their fields and must 
remain idle." I have heard no such complaints from Liberec where the 
■mobilization .seems to -have proceeded 'more smoothly. Farmers .appear to 
have received compensation for the- use of 'their horses and cars, &c. .No 
doubt the money which they will receive for the fruit trees wFiicIi have been 
■ cut down will not fully indemnify them for the ..loss of fruit, over a number of 
years. " But this is the most serious hardship of which I have heard in my 
immediate neighbourhood. It seems that when passers-by were called upon 
to assist in the erection of barricades direct threats w^ere not used and any- 
body who was determined enough to refuse was eventually allowed to pro- 
xeed.: ■, An employee of a local bank [who] was held up telephoned to his 
employer who got in touch with the military commander at once and was 
informed that soldiers have no power to requisition the services of civilians 
against their will. 

7. The villages through which I passed last Sunday during the elections 
appeared to be very quiet. The decorations of pine branches and leaves, 
and the candles placed in the windows at night had a special significance as 
they are the customary decoration on Easter Sunday, the day of resurreetion, 

-I-have, &c., 

. P. Pares' 

No. 367 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson [Berlin) 

Mo. ^32 Telegraphic 

; FO.REiGN OFFICE, Juue 2 , IO.go'pM.\ 

Your telegram No. 255,^ 

Please convey privately and confidentially to the German Government 
the information contained in paragraph 2 of Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 
247.^ You might at the same time inform the German Government of the 
measures taken for the withdrawal of troops from the frontier contained in 
Prague telegram No. 219,2 No. 220,^ and No. 242^ to me. You should not, 
however, pass on to the German Government the information contained in 

^ No. 360. 3 No. 356. 

^ No. 339. 4 js^o. 340. 

5 Not printed. This telegram reported an official communique on the severe measures 
taken by the Czechoslovak authorities to prevent Czech aircraft crossing the German 
frontier, and stated that the German Minister had been informed of these measures. See 
No. 332, note 5, 


Prague telegram No« 257/ until you have made certain from Mr. 
that there is no objection to your 'doing so; ■ 

Repeated to Prague and Paris* 

^ No. 363, 

N ©*368 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 3, g.30 ajn.) 

No. 25g Telegraphic 

PRAGUE, June 2, jgg 8 , 7.5 pjn.^ 

I think it very desirable that we should continue to show sympathetic 
appreciation of the fact that Czechoslovak Government have hitlierto 
accepted very far-reaching and doubtless unpalatable advice and appear ' 
to have been doing their utmost of late at any rate to cope with the problems 
which might well baffle the wisest statesmanship. 

For although Czechoslovak Government have hitherto responded there 
must be a danger that if pressed too far and in particular to a , point which 
seemed to the Czech people seriously to compromise integrity and sove- 
reignty of their country the Government might be unable to carry their 
public and above all the army wth them. I cannot be sure for example that 
such a point would not be reached if plebiscite were to be demanded by 
Henlein party and supported by Western Powers. 

Government have hitherto been well in control and their authority was 
enhanced by events of May 21. But if integrity and independence of a 
; country which has been restored after 300 years of extinction were endangered 
and Czechs became desperate the army might then take over in accordance 
with popular will under command of present Chief of Staif, General Krejci 
and with or without assistance of President Benes. 

I have in previous telegrams discounted mischievous rumours of military 
coup d'etat but they have this amount of foundation that the army is without 
doubt powerful factor, that its outlook is, as is natural, strongly Czech 
nationalist, and that the whole nation have now proved to the world that 
they are not like Austrians prepared to submit tamely to foreign threats. 
For this reason it is to my mind important to avoid any action which would 
turn Czechs from their present mood of reason to one of emotion for the 
result might well be to precipitate the very crisis it is our object to avoid. 

My warning is based on intuition rather than on evidence but I see it is 
borne out by testimony of Czechoslovak Minister in Rome expressed to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador as far back as May 14 when it presumably represented 
his personal reaction to Anglo-French demarche of May 7. If Czechoslovak 
Minister is the M. Chvalkovsky whom I knew in Berlin he is very far from 
being a desperate or unreasonable witness (see Lord Perth’s private letter 
of May 14 to Sir A, Gadogan).^ 

^ Not printed. In this letter Lord Perth reported an informal conversation with the 
Czechoslovak Minister who expressed views as indicated in the text. 


■ wish to suggest that instructions in your telegram No, 142^' will 
..bring us' to, the danger point but the time may be approaching when the fact 
that such a point probably' exists should be borne steadily in mind. But no 
doubt , limiting factors not only on German and Sudeten sides but also 
on Czech sidcj and although extremists have been more in evidence so far 
on the former sides the possibility of their emergence also in Czechoslovakia 
should not be disregarded. 

A sidelight on the above is thrown by M. Bechyne's speech of which .1 was 
unaware when this telegram was drafted. (For latter see my imni,ediately 
.following .tekgram,)^ 

, ' Repeated to Berlin and Rome. 

■ Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office: 

' No. 353- ^ 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

■ ^ Not printed. M. Bechyncj Deputy Prime Minister and Minister' of Railways, in a 
speech at a Social Democratic meeting had said that the military measures taken by the 
Government had been absolutely successful; that those who believed the Sudeten German 
party would be satisfied by concessions were misled, since its appetite was only increased 
thereby, and that it was impossible to cancel the recent security measures. If necessary 
the Government would decide on a three years’ conscription service. No settlement which 
threatened the independence of the Republic could be considered. 

No. 369 

Viscount Halifax to Sir M. Henderson [Berlin) 

Mor ^39 Telegraphic \C §3181 ig4i 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 5, ipjS, 5.50 

Your telegram No. 253, f second paragraph. 

I must point out that the only public announcement which has been made 
of the action which we took in Berlin at the week-end May 20-22 was the 
statement made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on May 23. 
This statement was deliberately framed in the most moderate language and 
contained nothing which anyone in Germany could properly regard as 
minatory, and nothing that was likely to stiffen Czech resistance. As you 
will have seen from my despatch No. 836/ the German Ambassador himself 
volunteered the opinion that this statement was admirably objective and 
'■.that' he co.uld have suggested' any alteration in the sense of greater, 
■'faimesS'in' it. ■ 

I think you ought to make 'these points' to the 'State . Secretary if you have 
not already done so. , .', '■ ■ , : 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

J No. 358. 

2 No. 305. 
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;No.370 ■ 

Viscount Halifax to Mr, Newton [Prague) 

No, 152 Telegraphic [C 312414^86! 18] 

■ FOREIGN omiCE^ June y, 30 p,m: ' 

In your telegram No* 247^ you reported M. Hodza as saying that up to 
32,000 men would be released by June 10. In your telegram No. 257^' you 
reported Mm as stating that this total will later be increased to 104,000. It 
is not clear from the decypher of your telegram No. 257 whether this total 
will be reached in the week following June 10 or only in the following weeks. 
If this total will be reached by June' 17 it is clearly important that the German. : 
Government should, if the, Czechoslovak Government see no objection, be 
made aw^are of it. 

In any case I do not quite understand why M. Hodza spoke of total of only 

104.000. According to the information supplied by your Military Attache 
(see my telegram No. 130)^ the total number called up amounted to about 

176.000. If these were all called up on May 21 under paragraph 22 of 
Defence Act as is stated in your despatch No. 177^ the total to be released by 
June 18 should be 176,000, Can you explain this discrepancy? 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

^ No. 356. 2 No. 363. 3 ]sjo, 229. 

Not printed. This despatch of May 25 amplified the information given in No. 272, by 
analysing the paragraphs of the Defence Act relevant to the call up of certain classes of 
reservists. 'Paragraph 22’ required the release within four weeks of reservists called up for 
special training. 

N@.371 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 3^ 10,30 p,m.) 
No. 264 Telegraphic [C 3388/4^86118] 

PRAGUE, Junes, 7^55 

My telegram No. 247^ second paragraph. 

The President of Republic informed me to-day that 49,000 men had 
already been released. 

Though my French colleague was furthermore informed by President of 
Gouncil that this number would be inereased to 138,000 by about June 12 
M. Benes confined himself in order to be on the safe side to saying 
that a further larger number would be disbanded by June 20 provided of 
course that nothing serious occurred before then. He added that a certain 
num^ber w^ould probably have to be retained during Sokol Congress which 
begins about June 20- and ends about July 6.^ 

Repeated to Berlin. ' 

1 No. 356. 

2 Mr. Newton further reported (telegram No. 183 Saving of June 4) that ‘at an earlier 
stage of our conversation the President said that the situation as it existed before military 
measures were taken could not be allowed to recur. He had agreed to earlier tactics of 
President of the Council and Minister of the Interior which were designed to avoid any 
incident with the Sudeten German party but the party had not been loyal and had exploited 
the indulgence of the Government asserting that the State had lost its authority.’ 



No. 372 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 4) 

No. J72 Saving: Telegraphic [C gg86jig4iji8'] 

PRAGUE, Jane 5, 

As regards the last sentence of Berlin telegram No. 252* it should be borne 
in mind that the incidents in the frontier areas which, in view of Germany’s 
attitude, were so serious, occurred before the troops were ever called to the 
colours and ceased as a result of that measure, temporarily at least. In 
particular the sinister ‘hundred’ cases mentioned by the German Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to Sir Nevile Henderson on May 21 and to Your Excel- 
lency by the German Ambassador on the following morning occurred, or 
were alleged to have occurred, on the day preceding the enrolment of the 
troops. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

"No. 352. 

No. 373 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 4, g.go a.m.) 

No. 265 Telegraphic [C 539111941 JS] 

PRAOVE, June 3, 1938, 9.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 261.’ 

At audience this afternoon I read to President Benes second and third 
paragraphs of your telegram No. 142^ (substituting only for words : ‘w'e must 
leave M. Benes in no doubt’ w'ords : ‘it is very important that President and 
Government should realise betimes that’. 

President took these representations in good part and asked me to convey 
to you the following immediate reply regarding tw"0 particular points. 

First, on behalfof himself and also of Czechoslovak Government he wished 
to give the most serious assurance that on Czechoslovak side there was no 
intention to prolong delay or fail to expedite negotiations and decisions. He 
deemed it essential that His Majesty’s Government should know that he and 
his Government would press on with work loyally, correctly, and very 
earnestly and finish it as soon as possible. He wished to emphasise their 
desire for speed because he had heard that German Government suspected 
Czechoslovak Government of wishing to prolong or postpone decisions in 
the hope that something might turn up. This was entirely wrong. 

His second point related to self-administration. President said he had just 
received a written statement of Sudeten German requirements and produced 
from his pocket twelve large size sheets of typewriting. At the end of them 

" Not printed. In this telegram of June a Mr. Nevrton reported that he was being 
received by the President at 1.15 p.m. on June 3. 

* No. 353. 


'.was a brief mention, of a 'Volkstagb . While great majority of their desiderata ■ 
including local councils could be acceptedj principle of separate National. 
Parliaments was not acceptable. With this view Dr. Hodza quite agreed. 
Ill reply to my enquiry whether it could not at any rate be discussed he said it 
could certainly be discussed but it would not be honest if he suggested that it 
could be accepted. Such a parliament would be incompatible with the 
constitution, endanger the unity of the country, complicate administration 
to an extent which would be impracticable and immediately raise most., 
dangerous and delicate question of union of Czechs and Slovaks, In regard; 
to this particular argument I alluded to example of Rutlieiiia. 'Dr. Benes , 
said that inhabitants of that comparatively small area were quite different 
people and, if an ' independent Ukrainia ever came into existence, would 
probably be incorporated in the Ukraine but union of Czechs and Slovaks' 
was vital for the existence of a republic which had neighbouring countries 
■with popiila'tioiis of 75 million in the case of Germany and 30 million in the ■ 
case of Poland. Less than half the Slovaks wanted autonorijy but Slovaks ' 
were very immature, accessible to , German, Polish and tiungarian propa- 
ganda and introduction of autonomy in Slovakia would be regarded by 
Germany, Poland and Flungary as ■ a first step towards disruption of^ 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

Czechslovak Government could not accept anything which was designed 
to split the country up territorially. After only 20 years of existence they 
could not afford to make experiments along the lines of separatism. Proposal 
for a National Diet was not an outstanding feature of written statement and 
he hoped its impracticable nature would be recognised by Sudeten German 
party. At the beginning of our conversation President had told me of his 
impression that discussions with Dr. Hodza were beginning to produce 
realisation on both sides that a satisfactory settlement could be reached and 
this although they had not got beyond the subject of self-administration to 
the very large concessions which Government were prepared to make in a 
number of other matters such as schools, budget allocations, language, per- 
centage of officials and establishment of a special Court for dealing with 
nationality questions. In such questions Sudeten Germans could obtain 
almost 100 per cent, of their full desiderata. 

At the beginning of our conversation Dr. Benes told me in confidence that 
in order to eliminate politics as far as possible and expedite elaboration of 
practical measures the drafting of Nationality Statute would be referred to a 
committee presided over by jurists- of high repute who would command the 
confidence of Sudeten Germans, Sudeten representatives would be invited to 
appoint specialists if they so desired for collaboration with this committee 
and on that day or next day first contact with committee would be established. 
On this latter point Private Secretary to Minister for Foreign Affairs rang me 
up while I was drafting this telegram to communicate to me following 
information which was being telegraphed to Czechoslovak Legations in 
London and Paris. It was that experts representing both Czechoslovak 
Government and Sudeten German party had established contact for the 



purpose of examining within the spirit of the constitution suggestions pre- 
sented by Sudeten German representative Herr Rundt. 

Further report of three hours’ conference follows. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Budapest and Paris. 

No. 374 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 153 Telegraphic [€3359! 1941! 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Jum 4, I 938, II. go a.ni. 

Your telegram No. 259.' 

1 fear that yesterday’s leading article^ in ‘The Times’ may be misinter- 
preted by the Czechoslovak Government as representing a change of policy 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government and the abandonment of their 
efforts to bring about an agreed settlement between the Czechoslovak 
Government and Herr Henlein on the basis of regional self-administration 
within the framework of the Czechoslovak State. 

You may let it be known, as you think fit, that this is not the case and that 
the article in no way represents the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

^ No. 368. 

2 This article had discussed the wisdom of allowing ‘the Germans of Czech o.slovakia — 
by plebiscite or otherwise — to decide their own future, even if it should mean secession to 
the Reich’, and had advocated applying the same policy to the other minorities inside 
Czechoslovakia as ‘a drastic remedy for the present unrest, but something drastic may be 
neededh 

No. 375 

Sir H. Kemard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 4^ lo.o pjn.) 
Mo. 41 Telegraphic \C 53941194^1 18] 

WARSAW, June 4^ 1938^ 4^40 pjn. 

My letter to Sir O. Sargent June ist,^ 

In view of the unsatisfactory conversation between the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the Polish Ambassador in Paris regarding the attitude 
of Poland in the event of hostilities between Germany and Czechoslovakia, 

^ Not printed. In this letter Sir H. Kennard discussed the probable attitude of Poland, 
in view of Polish treaty obligations towards France. Sir H. Kennard thought that the 
Polish Government might claim that, if France became involved in war with Germany as 
a result of French assistance to Czechoslovakia, a casus foederis had not arisen under the 
Franco-Polish treaty of 1921. M. Noel had told Sir H. Kennard that he had not asked 
M. Beck directly what the Polish attitude would be in the event of hostilities between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, but that Marshal Sniigly-Rydz ‘had assured him some time 
ago on his word of honour that Poland would not only honour her alliance with France if 
slie were attacked by Germany but would not attack Czechoslovakia in the event of the 
latter being at w^ar with Germany’. Marshal Smigly-Rydz had proposed to obtain some 
confirmation of this assurance from M. Beck^ but had not yet done so. 
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..and consequently France,, the French, Ambassador sa,w. Marshal Smigly- ' 
Rydz yesterday a,nd , put various ■ direct questions to him , recalling' more,: 

■ especially the fact that the Marshal had in 1936 given an .assurance to General 
Gamelin that Pola,nd would never range herself against France in any future 
war. The French Government fully realised, he said, that Poland had no" 
direct obligation to defend Czechoslovakia, and they also understood the 
difficulty for Poland involved by Russian assistance to Czechoslovakia. But ' 
they now wanted to know definitely that in the event of hostilities between; 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, Poland would not take action against the, 
latter, on her own account. 

Whereas the Marshal had on previous occasions spoken very categorically, 
he , was far more evasive in the conversation of yesterday. The Marshal would . , 
not give a definite assurance that Poland would not take any action which :, 
might be ■ embarrassing to Gzechoslovalda. In fact M. Noel is under , the 
impression that in the event of Germany successfully invading Czechoslovakia " 
it may be expected that Poland would invade Teschen area ostensibly to ' 
prevent its falling into German hands. In the event of hostilities assuming : 

wider scope Poland would maintain her neutrality towards Germany until 
she saw the probable outcome and would then take whatever side might be 
best suited to serve her own interests. 

My French colleague is under the impression that the German Ambassador 
here asked the Polish Government whether the German Government could 
count on Poland^s neutrality in the event of hostilities between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, but received an equally evasive reply. I have been unable 
to elicit any information on this subject from the German Embassy. I may 
mention that my Military Attache recently made an extensive tour along 
the Polish frontier and has seen no signs of extraordinary Polish military 
concentration with the exception of the fact that mechanised forces seem to 
have been largely reinforced in Cracow area and some formations made 
more mobile. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 376 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 5) 
jVb. ^67 Telegraphic [C sgSgj 4786118} 

■ PRAGUE, 

Your telegram No. 152. 1" 

Message reported in my telegram No. 257^ was that a total of 104,000 
would be released in one week following June 10. 

That information has howevermow been superseded by my telegram No. 
264^ from wffiicli you will see that it is apparently the intention of the Czecho- 
slovak Government to retain some of the reservists with the colours until at . 
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^ No. 370. 



any rate after first week of July, This would not' be covered by paragraph 
' of .the .Defence Act under which the reservists were .actually called up. On 
"'the other hand section j of paragraph 22 provides for a total period of four- 
: teen ' weeks’ training for reservists so it may be that some of those called up for 
four- weeks’, special training on May 21 could be retained for normal training 
. beyond that period. 

" [?' Military Attache] was informed by General Stafi^ tliis morning that all 
'::road-posts which are one of the principal sources of provocation have now 
been removed. (He. hopes to verify this during the week-end.) 

General Staff cannot give him detailed figures of disbandment of reservists 
before Tuesday. When he receives these he will endeavour to clear up legal 
point as to whether those reservists already called up can be retained beyond 
four weeks. 

Please inform War Office and Air Ministry. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

No. 377 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 7 ) 

No. 185 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5557li94rli8} 

PRAGUE, June 4y 1998 

My telegram 265.^ 

As a further objection to National Parliaments, the President mentioned 
that such an institution might one day declare the independence of the 
nationality concerned. 

At another stage in our conversation he mentioned to me that Sudeten 
German party Wanted duplicate local councils for such matters as school 
administration even in small parishes so as to abolish mixed councils and 
divide them into purely German and purely Czech. This proposal could be 
discussed by experts’ committee but M. Benes said it was . . impracticable 
as Sudeten Germans would he hoped realise when they got down to detailed 
consideration. 

At some other stage the President observed that almost everything could 
be given to Sudeten Germans which would not be incompatible with, the 
unity of the State. I imagine therefore that he felt the above mentioned 
proposal to be an instance of a tendency which must be resisted to disentangle 
German nationality from the others as much as possible. Precisely because 
disentanglement is likely to be a Sudeten aim I fear it may be doubtful 
. whether experts’ committee will be.. able to overcome divisions of opinion on 
.:"such points'." .*' ■■■■■■■'■■' ' . 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

' No. 373. ^ 

^ The text is here uncertain. 


.N0.37S 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlm) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ■ 8) 

No. 2^2 Saving: Telegraphic \C §518 jig4iji3\ 

BERLIN^ June 6^ 1938 

Mr» Newton lias drawn attention in his telegram No. 259^ to risk of pressing' 
Czechoslovak Government too hard and has suggested that such a point 
might be reached if demand for plebiscite were raised. 

2. Sympathy of everyone for Czechs in their present dilemma must be 
taken for granted. Yet if plebiscite — outcome of which would be foregone 
eoiiclusioii — is to be averted is there any conceivable alternative between '(«)■ 
widest possible autonomy and (b) the perpetuation of a situation in which 
risk of war remains a constant menace? 

3. German attitude^ today is a form of blackmail and I would sum up' the 
views not only of the Government but of the mass of the German people 
including those hostile to the regime as follows : — • 

(1) The Sudeten Germans are entitled to self-determination. 

(2) If Great Britain and France desire a pacific settlement, it is up to 
them to compel Dr. Benes to make the necessary concession. The Western 
Powers have always argued that German methods are reprehensible and 
that revisions of the Versailles Treaty should be achieved by negotiation' 
rather than by force. They have today an opportunity of proving their 
contention. 

(3) So far however despite a month’s pressure the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment has given no practical and tangible proof of their willingness to bring 
about a comprehensive and generous solution. Developments hitherto 
consequently tend to prove that Herr Hitler is right in his view that the 
method of negotiation in big issues produces no results. 

(4) Czechoslovak Government relying on foreign support do not in fact 
intend to make a satisfactory offer. Talk of Nationality Statute is a bluff 
and in the end, so Germans believe. Dr. Benes will merely put forward 
proposals which though actually inadequate will be sufficiently plausible 
to win British support. 

(5) In the last resort Germany is entitled to protect the Sudeten Germans 
and to secure for them the rights which the Czechoslovak Government is 
evidently determined to withhold. 

4. As I see it, my role here is to urge patience and moderation on the 
German Government and to convince them of Biitish sincerity and of the 
determination of His Majesty’s Government to secure a comprehensive solu- 
tion and to see that justice is secured for all parties. ' 

5. Much as I reprehend the polemics and propaganda of the German 
press, which I have done my utmost to .restrain, I can but realise that my 
efforts stand no chance of success so long as there are no practical results to 
show for our action at Prague. The one unanswerable and definite advance 


to which ’I have so far been able to point Jias been acceptance of Henleiii 
as the Sudeten, leader, and willingness of Czech Governmeiit to negotiate 
.',::with him. Reference, to pro.mised Nationality Statute does not carry ^coii' 
viction nor — though they are helpful — ^do statements regarding partial dis- 
'„,,bandment of reserves^, for the calling up of which Germans argue that there 
was never any justification and which should consequently have at once been, 
.disbanded once the rumours of German troop concentrations proved inexact. 
German argument, indeed, is that situation has deteriorated during the past 
month, of , Anglo'-French pressure in view of Czech seini-mobilization and 
threat of three years’ service. ' Nor will mention of retention of an unspecified 
, number of reserves, for Sokol Co,n,.gress in July be likely to provoke anything 
but increased suspicion. 

6. Attitude of Germans is unreasonable but it is as stated above and would 
be even more so if it were not for a reluctant but still persistent belief in 
British sincerity. That belief is however a diminishing asset and dependent 
on progress at Prague. 

7. It would clearly be unjust to blame the Czechs only for these delays. 
At the same time it would appear that both they and Henleiii party are at 
present sparring for an opening and waiting upon each other to show their 
hand : the one to see how much can be asked for and the other to see how 
little need be offered. It is difficult otherwise to understand why the Nation- 
ality Statute has not yet been shown to Henlein Party leaders. Yet delay is 
dangerous and I fear that the situation will again deteriorate if, after this 
Whitsuntide lull and the elections next Sunday, there is still nothing concrete 
to show as the result of our efforts at Prague. Every young Sudeten between 
the age of 20-30 is a rabid Nazi and merely looking for an excuse— just as 
Hitler’s extremists are — to engineer a serious incident, possibly even despite 
the wishes of their leaders. The essential point seems to me therefore to be to 
forestall any such excuse. 

8. So far as the military position here is concerned it continues to be impos- 
sible to discover any evidence of special military preparations. This is the 
normal season for training of reserves and troop movements and in addition 
there are certain abnormal but natural exchanges of units as between x\ustria 
and the Reich. The task of discovering anything abnormal is consequently 
unusually difficult. Nevertheless my impression— though principally based 
on instinct and one’s knowledge of the German mind — ^is that the German 
War Office is quietly and unobtrusively getting everything as ready as 
possible against all eventualities. My Military Attache agrees with the above 
and it would in any case be unwise to imagine anything else. If the Czechs 
feel the same I fear they may regard it as justification for further postponing 
the disbandment of their reserves. 

9. The fact is that the circle is a vicious one with everyone distrusting 
everyone else. Many Germans, for instance,— and State Secretary hinted as 
much to me recently — even believe that His Majesty’s Government would 
not be averse to a preventive war. All the rumours which are bandied about 
may be described as malicious, and may possibly be so, but they are essentially 
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evidence' of a psychosis; not only on both sides of the frontier but in Europe 
generally^ wliiclij if prolonged, may. end tragically. , 

10 . German Government will never recommend Henlein to negotiate on 
less than the Karlsbad programme and after the latter^s visit to London I 
doubt if it would be wise to urge them to do so, lest Henlein^s position be. 
thereby undermined and he be replaced by Krebs or some other extremist. 
The vicious circle can in my opinion therefore only be broken by Dri Benes 
and if the Czechs do not wish for either a plebiscite or war, their best course 
would surely be to take the autonomy bull by the horns at the earliest possible 
moment. Might it not, for instance, be useful for the Czech Government, to.' 
announce publicly ■ that they had decided to negotiate on the basis 'of the 
Karlsbad speech combined with the Nationality Statute? Be this as it may 
and unpalatable though such pressure must be, is not the best service which' 
we and the French can render not only to the world in general but to the 
Czechs themselves, to continue to urge the latter relentlessly in the direction 
of the widest possible autonomy? 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 


No. 379 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 8 ) 

No. 2 J 0 Telegraphic [C 555^/^756/15] 

PRAGUE, June 7, iggS 

My telegrams Nos. 264^ and 265^. 

Military Attache was informed to-day by General Staff that about 50,000 
men had now been released (President of Council a day or two previously 
gave a figure of 49,000 to Mr. Ward Price which has now been published in 
the 'Daily Mail’ and reproduced in the press here). Others, but not in great 
numbers would be released . during the present week and remainder on 
completion of their 28 days’ training. It was not at present the intention at 
the end of 28 days to call up reservists to replace those released except for 
normal contingent who would ordinarily be coming up for their annual 
training. 

Reservists specially called up for air force and anti-aircraft regiments would 
remain under arms until after the elections on June 12 as also State defence 

.guard/" ■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ 

Military Attache was also informed that reservists could not be legally 
required to remain with the colours beyond 28 days. 

The only way round that difficulty would be to call up fresh men but that 
was not the present intention. 

Please inform War Office and Air Ministry. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. , 

1 No. 371. 

2 No. 373. 
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No. 380 

Letter from Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) to Mr, Strang {Received June lo) 

{€563111941118] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June 7, I 938 

My dear Strang,- 

Many thanks for the memorandum summing up your impressions of your 
useful visits to Prague and Berlin. 

My only comment on your Berlin record is that I feel that you have still 
over-estimated even the possible danger of a German military 'coup' a fort- 
night ago.^ I should like to think that it really existed and that one helped 
to prevent it. But in all honesty I do not believe that it ever really did: 
though I thought it did at first. 

In this connection I enclose a minute which I received to-day from Mason- 
MacFarlane which describes the position in the same terms as I reported in 
my telegram No. 272 Saving^ of yesterday which Forbes took with him. 

I may be wrong but I still believe that Hitler wants a peaceful solution 
today (what he may want in a year or two's time is another question) and 
that the last thing that he wishes is a bloody affray which might force his 
hand and lead to unforeseeable consequences. The German attitude is one 
of blackmail — to get now through us as much as they can. The danger of it 
lies in its anti-Czech more than in its anti-British propaganda. The latter 
has indeed died down in the last w^eek. What I still fear is that 'bloody affray' 
and that is why I am in such a hurry for Benes to get a move on and to be as 
generous as possible. Whether any settlement can be permanent is doubtful, 
but certainly none can be so unless it is as wide as can be. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Newton. 

Yrs. ever, 

Nevile Henderson 

^ From the evidence at their disposition the Foreign Office did not agree with the views 
of Sir N. Henderson or of the Militaiy Attache on this point. 

^ No. 378. . ■ ■ 

Enclosure in No. 380 

BERLIN, June 7, 1938 

The Ambassador. 

In spite of the lack of evidence of any definite military preparations in 
Germany against Czechoslovakia, we can naturally assume with absolute 
certainty that the German General Staff have their plans prepared for every 
eventuality. They would be running entirely untrue to form if they had not. 
And w’-e can be equally sure that everything possible is being done to ensure 
rapid and complete mobilisation if necessary. 

I consider that it is perfectly probable that minor troop movements may 
have taken place, and that in certain units there may be a state of prepared- 
ness, but I can only say that evidence to this effect is of the scantiest. 

2. As far as reliable information at "my disposal goes, I can discover no 


signs of anything indicating diny immediate intention to take military action 
against. Czechoslovakia; I have moreover had no information from unbiased 
or sure sources since before the recent 'crisis’ to indicate any such definite 
intention. The 'crisis’ appears to have been due to two causes. Firstly, the^ 
fact that it suddenly became probable that the maltreatment of Sudeten by 
Czechs had become sufficiently serious, to make Hitler take military action. 
Secondly, the fact that this probability led many people, and above all the 
Czech General Staff, to place the most sinister construction upon the numer- 
ous reports of troop movements in Germany which cannot fail to have been 
. received at this time. Apart from other reasons there are many abnormai^ 
moves going on. owing to the upset of the normal training moves by foot and. , 
mouth disease diffi.culties. 

3. During the Whitsun week-end I have had information from sources 
upon which. I can fully rely, that in Saxony in the Rhineland and in East 
Prussia, there are no signs whatever of any military operation being staged. 
Major Strong^ has just returned from the area Weimar-Erfurt-Gera-Zeitz, 
and reports everything normal, with one possible exception, and Whitsun 
leave' conditions everywhere. 

Berlin has been full of soldiers on leave from units all over the country 
during the past few* days. I have personally met officers from three Regi- 
ments on the Saxon-Czechoslovakian border, who have told me that most 
of their officers and many of their men have been away for Whitsun. 

4. There is nothing to indicate that the Germans are surreptitiously 
staging a military operation against Czechoslovakia of the type which they 
would have to undertake should such action be almost certain to provoke 
intervention by France. I see no reason to alter my opinions expressed in 
my memorandum No. 234^ dated 25th May, 1938, to the War Office, of 
which Your Excellency has a copy. 

But so long as the Sudeten problem remains unsolved, we can never be 
quite certain that Hitler might not be tempted or even driven to indulge in 
another gamble of the Austrian type. If he accepts the advice of his Army 
Command he will only do this if he feels that the Czech attitude has been so 
uncompromising as to make it unlikely that France will still feel in honour 
bound to intervene. The danger lies in the fact that the longer Prague 
delays, the greater becomes the possibility that Hitler may be induced to 
take militaiy action, which although intended to be nothing more than 
'police action’, might w^eil lead to the gravest results, if, for once, his apprecia- 
tion of French reactions should prove false. 

F. N. Mason-MagFarlane, Colonel^ 
Military Attache 

J Assistant Military Attache at Berlin. 

^ The reference is uncertain. Possibly No. 316. 
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No. 381 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 8, 12.25 P-^-) 
M. 177 Telegraphic [C 5531 ! 1941 ! 18] 

PARIS, June 8, 10.55 a.m. 

French Ambassador Berlin who returns there this evening tells me that 
he intends in course of conversation with Herr Hitier to make purely personal 
suggestion that France, Great Britain and Germany should discuss together 
Czechoslovak problem with a view to reaching a fair solution thereof by 
agreement. That solution they would then recommend Czechoslovak 
Government to accept. 

I did not give His Excellency any reason to believe His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would agree to such tripartite conversations but I remarked that they 
would surely not appeal to Herr Hitler on a question which he considers to 
be primarily a German concern. M. Franqois-Poncet thinks however that 
suggestion if put forward as a personal one of his own and mentioned casually 
in the course of conversation might be worth making. 

The Ambassador seems to have in mind a plan for eventual neutralization 
of Czechoslovakia under a guarantee by the three above mentioned Powers. 
This might, he thinks, suit Herr Hitler for it would imply the annulment of 
Czechoslovakia’s pact with Russia (and presumably, though he did not say 
so, with France). His Excellency must have been considering the possibility 
of some such plan for some time past, for he tells me he remarked to Herr 
von Ribbentrop during recent crisis that Czechoslovakia should serv^e as a 
bridge and not as a barrier between France and Germany. Herr von Ribben- 
trop as usual, however, had not seemed to take in what he meant. The idea 
may possibly appeal to M. Bonnet as giving France a chance of freeing herself 
from embarrassing and even dangerous bonds that now tie her alone to 
Czechoslovakia. 

M. Frangois-Poncet unlike permanent officials at Quai d’Orsay does not 
trust M. Benes, nor does he believe latter intends to make any offer likely to 
satisfy Germans. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

No. 382 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 8, 9.15 p.m.) 
No. 276 Telegraphic [C 5579lr94rli8} 

■PRAGVR, June 8, 7.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 265,* 

I met Dr. Hodza yesterday evening by chance as he was walking away 
from his office and enquired how Sudeten negotiations were progressing. 
He told me that they were proceeding at that moment in Experts Committee 
between Dr. Hacha and Dr. Schicketanz. He hoped there would be some 



means of getting round difficulty of a National Diet and intended to press on 
with negotiations so that Nationalities Statute could be introduced into 
Parliament without delay. Dr. Hodza expected to be able to give me more 
definite information in the next two or three days. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. • 

No. 383 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson [Berlin] 

JSfo. S4g Telegraphic [C 

VOKSXGN o^mcE, June 8y igg8, g.oo p.m. 

Your telegram No. 272 Saving.* 

1 . I agree generally with your appreciation of the situation, and as you 
will see from my telegram to Prague No. 157^ I am authorising His Majesty’s 
Minister to give to M. Benes the substance of those portions of your telegram 
under reference which he considers suitable. 

2. I am not sure, from your references to the Carlsbad programme in 
paragraph 10 of your telegram, whether you have overlooked the fact that 
Herr Henlein’s representatives are apparendy at present basing themselves 
on something less than the Carlsbad programme. You will have seen from 
my telegrams to Prague No. 84 and No. 85^ (of May 16) that when he was 
in London, Herr Henlein seemed disposed not to insist on three of the items 
on the Carlsbad programme; and you will have seen from my telegram to 
Prague No. 142“’- (of May 31) that these three points apparendy do not figure 
in the proposals put forward by the Henlein representatives to Dr. Hodza 
on May 30. The main purpose of His Majesty’s Minister’s latest conversation 
with President Benes (see my telegram to Prague No. 142 and Prague tele- 
gram No. 265^) was to bring home to the Czechoslovak Government the 
necessity of accepting this modified Carlsbad programme as a basis of 
discussion. 

Repeated to Prague No. 1 58, Paris No. 139 Saving. 

2 No. 384. 3 Nos. 219 and aao. 

S No. 373. 

No. 384 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton [Prague] 

No. 157 Telegraphic {C 5^1 jigii! 18] 

■somiGU o's'sicxe., June 8, iggS, 10 p.m. 

I have received your telegram No. 265* and subsequent telegrams, report- 
ing on your audience with President Benes on June 3, and I entirely approve 
the manner in which you handled the conversation. 

2. I am, however, impressed by the necessity of keeping up pressure on 

* No. 373. 


^ No. 378. 
No. 353. 


' the 'Czechoslovak: .GovernmeM these critical days for the reasons set 

/forth in Berlin ,tek^ 

' '3. 1 wish you^ therefore, to ask for a further audience of President Benes 

towards the end of the present week. You should say that you have been 
instructed to ask what progress has been made in the contacts between the 
Government and the Sudeten German representatives, and as an explana- 
tion of the anxiety felt by His Majesty’s Government on this point, you are 
authorised if you see fit to give him the substance of those portions of Berlin 
telegram No. 272 Saving, which you consider suitable as presenting the 
picture from the Berlin end as it appears to His Majesty’s Ambassador. 

4. Unless concrete progress can be made at a very early date, the Czecho- 
slovak Government may well find themselves faced with Herr Krebs, or some 
other extremist, instead of the more moderate Henlein.^ If the situation is 
to be saved and a peaceful settlement to be secured, it seems to me essential 
that Herr Henlein should be given something substantial to show in the 
very near future. 

5. You might at the same time take an opportunity of expressing the view 
that the Czechoslovak Government cannot afford to close their minds entirely 
to the possibility of agreeing to a ‘Volkstag’. If the functions of a 'Volkstag’ 
could be satisfactorily limited and defined, they need surely not be afraid of 
the mere name. 

6. Meanwhile, has your French colleague seen M. Benes and carried out 
the instructions which, according to Paris telegram No. 169,^ were sent to 
him last week? 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 378. 

3 This view was repeated on June 10 to Mr. Newton in a telegram (No. 165) stating that 
Herr Krebs was *tr>dng by every possible means to oust Herr Henlein from the leadership 
and to drive him off his moderate policy’. No. 357. 


No. 385 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) 

M0.916IC5577I42I18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Jase 75155 

The German Ambassador asked to see me to-day, and, after some discus- 
sion of the Czechoslovak question, the conversation passed to more general 
topics, in the course of which I assured his Excellency that this country con- 
tinually desired to establish friendly relations with Germany, a feeling which 
he said was reciprocated on the German side. We had a little discussion as 
to what progress might be found possible in this direction, -during which I 
told the Ambassador that I thought, if it were ever possible to reach any 
agreement upon disarmament, this would be of ail steps the one to be most 
warmly welcomed by British opinion. The Ambassador said that he had 
given some thought to such possibilities, and it had occurred to him to 



wonder ■ whether, if a general scheme was not immediately practicable, it 
might, be possible to make an agreement between Germany and Great 
Britain which should come into force as soon as certain other countries 
expressed their willingness to adhere to it. I told his Excellency the suggestion 
was interesting and I would bear it in mind. He said that the tragedy of the 
last few years had been that when one side had advanced the other had 
drawn back and vice versa^ and that we were inclined to forget the solid 
contributions that Germany had made to European peace , by her arrange- 
ment with Belgium, the renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine, her arrangement 
with Poland and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. These were things 
that might rightly be brought into the account on the credit side of Germany. 
The Ambassador was convinced that the German Chancellor still wanted an 
understanding with Great Britain, but he had no doubt felt that we had been 
slow to appreciate the efforts that in all sincerity he had made to this end. 

2. The whole conversation was very friendly, and the Ambassador was 
frankly outspoken about Herr von Ribbentrop’s career as his predecessor 
here. The latter recognised that he had been a fkilure, but bore no particular 
resentment on this account. His trouble had been that he had always felt 
obliged to keep one eye so much on the German end that he had prejudiced 
his chances of doing much continuous work in England. None the less, he 
still wished to establish close relations between our two countries. I told the 
Ambassador that I thought our frank exchange of views had been of great 
value, and said that whenever he felt it might be useful to have a further 
talk, I should hold myself entirely at his disposal. j 

■ Halifax 

No. 386 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jSf. Henderson [Berlin) 

No. 917 [C 55781x941118] 

Sii- FOREIGN OFFICE, June 5, 1958 

The German Ambassador asked to see me to-day, and said that he had done 
so because he thought it would be helpful if we had a general exchange of 
views on recent events. He also felt that it would be possible for him to give 
me the background of the recent press attacks on Great Britain and of 
German opinion generally. 

2. Plis Excellency began by saying that our Government and the German 
Government seemed in complete agreement on the two points of funda- 
mental importance, namely, first, that we both desired to reach a settlement 
of the Czechoslovak problem by peaceful means; and, secondly, that the 
German Government had welcomed the demarche of His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment in acting as quasi-mediator in the matter at Prague. 

3. But there had been wide resentment in Germany at the general assump- " 
tion that had been made in this country as elsewhere that the responsibility 
for the tension of three weeks ago was principally to be placed upon German 



shoulders. There had been no justification for this, and, accordingly, 
German opinion had reacted unfavourably to the warnings delivered and 
strong language used which ought, in the German view, to have been rather 
addressed to Prague than to Berlin. This feeling had been reinforced by 
reports that had reached Berlin as to French enquiries being made, certainly 
at Warsaw and Moscow, and, though of this the German Government were 
not certain, at Bticharest and Washington, as to the attitude that would be 
adopted in these several capitals if the Germans crossed the Czechoslovak 
frontier. All these things arose from and contributed to the creation of an 
impression that in the whole matter the Germans had been principally to 
blame, and this was unfounded and unjust. 

4. There was one particular point which he was instructed by his Govern- 
ment to put to me. The German Government had hitherto believed that the 
French treaty with Czechoslovakia would only operate in the case of unpro- 
voked aggression by Germany on Czechoslovakia. In spite of this they had 
derived the impression from recent events that it was the French intention 
to go to war if the Germans entered Czechoslovakia, however great had been 
the provocation. The Ambassador said that he would be grateful for any- 
thing I felt able to say on this point. Finally, the Ambassador said that there 
were two matters now principally causing concern in Germany, One was a 
fear lest the pressure placed on the Czechoslovak Government by the French 
and British Governments should have been in effect neutralised by the pro- 
mise of support in all circumstances to which he had just alluded, and, 
secondly, a fear lest now that, as he put it, the tension was more or less over 
and things were quieter, the Czechoslovak Government might be concerned 
only to play for time, with the result that not much would in fact be done. 

5. I told his Excellency that, in regard to the particular point that he had 
put to me under instructions from his Government, I had not the treaty- 
before me and was not sufficiently familiar -with its terms to speak securely 
of it -without refreshing my memory. Nor did I suppose that, even if it spoke 
of unprovoked aggression, it was possible to establish any precise measure of 
provocation that might in hypothetical circumstances be held to justify 
invasion. The essential point seemed to me rather to be that anything in 
the nature of what we might call incidents should clearly be capable of 
solution by other methods than resort to force, and that I could not conceive 
any such resort to force as being generally held justified on any account by 
world opinion unless and until every other remedy had been tried and had 
failed. No doubt the question of provocation was one on which there would 
always be two opinions, and it was difficult for those not immediately con- 
cerned to judge except upon the report of some impartial enquiry. In this 
case all that His Majesty’s Government had been concerned to point out, 
as I felt bound to remind his Excellency, was that, whatever might be at 
any stage the German views, the fact did remain that, in all the circumstances, 
there was a real danger of a general war resulting from any precipitate 
action that might on either side be taken. It was this danger that we had 
been concerned to try to avoid. 
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6, For the rest, I told the Ambassador that I; qHite 'uEd€rstGod the Germ 
reactions on the assumptions that he had stated to me. None the less I" did not 
think it was at all surprising that the anxieties of three weeks ago had been so 
■suddenly excited. The reports of German troop movements^ whatever these 
movements had been, had followed on an intensive press campaign about 
Czechoslovakia and on the delivery of certain speeches in - Germany, and 
finally the course of events in Austria was fresh in everybody's mind. His 
Majesty's Government had been only concerned, as they were To-day, to 
encourage the search for and, we hoped, the finding of an agreed and reason- 
able solution, and this we had every reason to hope could be achieved, pro- 
vided patience were exercised on both sides. I knew nothing about the 
French enquiries in the several capitals that he had mentioned, and, if !■ 
might presume to say so, I thought that the constructive work before us waS; 
rather to press on with the attempt to get the matter settled' than go back to 
the apportionment of blame for what was now passed. It was for this reason 
that I regretted, even if I understood his explanation of it, the attacks on this 
country by the German press. The British press, on the whole, had not 
sought to make polemic reply, and I was myself disposed to think that only 
damage could result from this kind of war of words. I could give his Excel- 
lency the most explicit assurances that we had in no sense given to the 
Czechoslovak Government what might be termed a blank cheque to do 
what they liked now that the immediate crisis had been passed, and, indeed, 
if I felt at liberty to tell him of everything that had passed between us and 
Prague, he would, I was quite certain, recognise that, both in regard to 
possible incidents and in regard to the constitutional side of the Sudeten- 
deutsch question, all our efforts at Prague had been directed to impressing 
upon the Czechoslovak Government the desirability of using all their efforts 
both to avoid incidents and to reach a constitutional settlement. I was also 
satisfied that the Czechoslovak Government were concerned to do their best 
in both these respects. I hoped that the Ambassador would give this assur- 
ance as strongly as he could to his Government and assure them further that 
we should not relax our efforts in this direction. But, if these efforts were to 
be successful, I would earnestly hope that the German Government would 
also be prepared from their side to lend them such support as they might feel 
able to do. The Ambassador said he was glad to learn what I had told him, 
but he feared that, though Dr. Hodza was personally doing all he could, his 
efforts were still likely to be blocked in other quarters. Dr. Hodza had 
indeed said as much to some of the Sudeten German representatives. 

7. I told the Ambassador that I thought that his Government ought to 
give credit to the Czechoslovak Government for what they had done in the 
matter of disbandment of troops, in regard to which he had spoken to me at 
our previous inteiview. He would be aware that, since the 28th May, 
Czechoslovak troops had been withdrawn from the frontier, aircraft were 
forbidden to fly -within 10 kilom. of the frontier, Dr. Benes had told our 
Minister on the 3rd June that 49,000 men had already been released and 
that a further large number would be disbanded by the 20th June, provided 
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notMng serious occurred. The Ambassador said that he thought this was 
substantial progress. 

I am, &c., 
Halifax 

No. 387 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson [Berlin) 

No. 250 Telegraphic [C J33ilig4iji8'] 

TOKEiGN OFFICE, June g, igg8, 6.00 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 177.’' 

I think it would be as well that you should discourage the French Ambassa- 
dor from suggesting to Herr Hitler, even in a purely personal capacity, that 
the Czechoslovak problem should be settled by means of direct negotiations 
between France, Great Britain and Germany. Any such suggestion at the 
present juncture would be most inopportune in view of the negotiations now 
proceeding between Herr Henlein and Dr. Benes. 

Similarly, I hope the Ambassador will not canvass any plan of neutralisa- 
tion which would require Great Britain to guarantee Czechoslovakia. This 
might lead to misunderstandings. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

I No. 381. 


No. 388 

Sir N. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received June io, g.go a.m.) 

No. 263 Telegraphic [C 3628I xgpij 18] 

BEULtN, June g, y.i3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 249.* 

I had not overlooked point made in paragraph 2 and my reference to 
‘after Henlein’s visit to London’ was intended to refer to this. 

One of the reasons for delay seems to be that there is as yet no basis of 
appeal. Nationality Statute has not been shown to Sudeten leaders and we 
do not know whether they will accept it as such. We know however that 
they and the German Government will accept the Carlsbad programme. 
Would not the Czechoslovak Government be well advised to take the wind 
out of the German sails by announcing publicly that they would agree to 
negotiate on basis of Carlsbad programme? This would not commit them to 
accepting the whole programme whilst Henlein would be in a better position 
to show moderation if his programme were the basis rather than a Czech 
draft which his followers view with suspicion. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 


» No. 383. 


Mr. J/ewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June lO'^ a.mi) 
Mo. 282 Telegraphic \C g62glig4i 1 18] 

PRAGUE^ June g, igg8, gag p,m. 

Your telegram No. 157.^ . . 

My French colleague saw President of the Republic yesterday June 8 and 
President of the Council last Sunday. Main objects of his visits, were to 
impress on them the urgency of 'settlement and to enquire how negotia- 
tions stood. 

Dr. Belies seems to have replied much as he did to me on June 33 making 
it clear however that communal and district councils could be granted wider 
powers than at present even if this would; mean sacrificing interests of Czech 
residents. President was emphatic that a National Diet could, not be accepted 
and not for nominal reasons but on the contrary for what lay behind the 
demand in substance. It might indeed not be practicable at allj as is appar- 
ently contemplatedj for a Diet representing only persons of a certain nationa- 
lity wherever resident in the Republic to exercise powers, and probably 
very far-reaching powers, in a particular area containing many residents of 
other nationalities. If such a novel system were practicable, the aim could 
only be to create a distinct Volksgruppe organised and governed on National 
Socialist lines. French Minister himself believes every kind of National 
Socialist institutions w’^ould be introduced by a German Diet, e.g. such as 
would correspond to Herr Hitler’s Youth, Labour Service Corps, Para- 
military formations, etc. 

French Minister’s instructions from Paris were to the effect that French 
Government w^ere not sufficiently informed of the true nature of Herr 
Henlein’s proposals to express so definite an opinion that they were on 
acceptable basis as that formed by His Majesty’s Government. At the same 
time and in a general way it seemed to them incontestable that negotiations 
must be pressed to a conclusion in a spirit largely of conciliation, French 
Minister was therefore instructed to obtain further information on Herr 
Henlein’s proposals with a view to seconding, if there were grounds (s’il y a 
lieu), action of his British colleague by any dimarche which seemed to him 
appropriate. M. de Lacxoix pointed out to me in conclusion that he would 
continue to pursue his enquiries regarding negotiations and to urge speed 
but he evidently doubted whether impressions left by Herr Henlein in London 
particularly in the matter of National Socialism corresponded to intentions of 
Sudeten Party as likely to be ( ? impose) d^ in Czechoslovakia. I have expressed 
similar misgivings in my telegram. No. 269.^' 

As my French colleague was very frank in revealing his instructions and 
actions neither of wliich go as far as was indicated to His Majesty’s Ambassa- 

^ No. 384. ^ The text k here uncertain. 

2 Not printed. In this telegram of June 7 Mr. Newton gave his opinion that^ ‘even if the 
question of Weltanschauung did not figure in the written pi’oposals submitted by Herr 
Henlein's party, it would be rash to regard it as eliminated’. 


dor in Paris at the time of his telegramNo. 169^ (No. 1 79^ I have not received) 
I trust nothing will be said as a result in London or Paris which might be 
embarrassing to him or his Government. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

4 No. 357. 

5 This number is incorrect. The reference may possibly be to Paris telegram 177, i.e. 
No. 381 above. 

No. 390 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 10) 

No. Saving: Telegraphic [C §62ylig4ili8'\ 

PARIS, June g, igg8 

M. de Brinon (see my telegram No. 144)1 called on a member of my staff 
today to say that on June 8 M. Bonnet had (? instructed)^ my Czecho- 
slovak colleague to return at once to Prague to get details of President Benes’s 
intentions as regards Henlein, since so far, in spite of repeated efforts, he 
had been unable to ascertain exactly what M. Benes meant to offer. M. de 
Brinon, who is closely connected with M. Daladier, stated that the latter is 
rapidly losing patience with M. Benes. 

Czechoslovakian Legation, with whom I have been indirectly in touch, 
affirmed that though M. Osusky is not at home, he is nevertheless still 
in Paris.^ 

Repeated to Rome, Prague and Berlin. 

^ No. 241. , ^ The text is here liiicer tain., 

3 On June lo Sir E. Phipps reported that M. Osusky had left for Prague on the previous 
night. 

No. 391 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Half ax {Received June 10, 3.40 p.rn.) 

No 264 Telegraphic {C ^6y4lig4i 1 18] 

smajN, June 10, iggS) i.§o p.m. 

Yomr telegram No. 250.* 

French Ambassador came to see me yesterday on Iris return from Paris 
and ventilated ideas reported in Sir E. Phipps’s telegram No. 177^ as well as 
suggestion that in the event of deadlock we might propose to the German 
Government appointment of a British, French, German, Czech and Sudeten 
Commission to seek a solution. 

I expressed opinion to Ambassador that German Government would 
never accept latter proposal since it would in fact imply British arbitration 
in the matter which the German Government affect to regard as no concern 
of foreign Poweis and I was also thoroughly discouraging as regards a 

* No. 387. 2 No. 381. 


Franco-British-German negotiation or anyinterference at this stage in Beries- 
: Henleiii negotiations. . I told His Excellency that in my opinion we had .got 
to leave these two to thresh the matter out between themselves and hope for ; 
the best. If it came to the worst and there was insuperable deadlock "I 
intended to propose to His Majesty’s' Government that they would instruct' 
me alone to seek secret interview with Herr Hitler with a view to endeavour- , 
ing to find compromise which French Government in their turn would 
impose on M. Benes and the German Government on Henlein. Nevertheless : 
I hoped from the bottom of my heart that it would not come to this since 
such a task would be a most invidious one. Nevertheless^ I felt that' in 
secrecy and direct appeal would lie only possible hope of successful outcome. 

I also expressed' myself as uncompromisingly opposed to any British' 
guarantee , to Czechoslovakia and- opinion that the utmost' His Majesty’s ' 
Government might possibly agree to would be to witness — together with ; 
Italy — a Franco-German guarantee. Personally I disliked even to go as 
far as that. 

When I next see the French Ambassador I shall reinforce what I have 
already 'Said to him on your authority. ' 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

No. 392 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June lo^ 7-50 p.m.) 

No. 284 Telegraphic \C 5688! 

June 545 p.rn. 

My telegram No. 278.^ 

1. Official communique has been published stating that representatives 
of Sudeten German party laid before President of the Council proposals 
for solution of nationality problems in the State. The plan was subject of 
examination by experts. 

2. The Trager Tageblatf adds that Sudeten German memorandum was 
immediately after its receipt handed to chief Government expert Dr. Hacha 
for study. Yesterday Political Committee of Cabinet held meeting to wffiich 
Dr. Hacha was summoned and he gave detailed report upon Sudeten German 
proposals from constitutional legislative and administrative point of view. 
Dr. Hodza also received a delegation of Sudeten German party during the 
day but it was agreed to maintain greatest discretion as to their conversation. 

3. In journalistic sources which may be well informed it is said that Dr. 
Kundf s letter to Dr. Hodza of June 8 was in the natux'e of a retort to Govern- ' 
ment proposal to introduce three years’ military service. It was sent in the 
expectation and indeed probably the hope that Dr, Hodza would reply with 
a refusal to negotiate on basis of Carlsbad speech; a further letter had in fact 

^ Not printed. This telegram of June 9 reported that according to the Sudeten German 
party’s press bureau, Herr Kundt had communicated to Dr. Hodza a memorandum 
summarizing the Sudeten German demands on the basis of Herr Henlein’s eight Carlsbad 
points. 
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already been drafted in answer to expected refusal and was in process of 
being translated into four languages. Its contents were unknown to my 
informants but their impression is that a demand for a plebiscite even if not 
contained in document itself will shortly be made and possibly a serious 
incident staged in preparation for it (compare demand for autonomy w'hich 
immediately followed the Teplitz incident last October, see my despatch 
No. 303 of October 19). 

4. From a journalistic source in touch with Government I learn that latter 
have deliberately refrained from showing Nationalities Statute to Sudeten 
German party until after elections lest it should be made an election issue. 

5. While I cannot vouch for the accuracy of these stories they seem to me 
sufficiently plausible to report in confidence. I may make some confidential 
allusion to them when I next see Dr. Benes or Dr. Hodza. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 393 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ii) 

No. 286 Telegraphic {C 569314^86118] 

PRAGUE, June 10, 1938 

My telegram No. 283.1 

1. Chief of the General Staff yesterday asked Military Attache to convey 
a personal request to our General Staff to exercise their influence with Foreign 
Office not to put pressure on Czechoslovak Government to reduce number 
of men now serving in the army or to require explanations for every military 
measure taken in the interests of Czechoslovak security. He said Czechs w'ere 
most grateful for His Majesty’s Government’s recent timely intervention and 
were naturally always bound to give most serious consideration to our ad%dce. 
That was why he did not wish this advice to take a form which might imperil 
Czechoslovak military security. As His Majesty’s Government might not 
perhaps appreciate that it was a purely military problem he hoped that our 
General Staff would explain position. 

2. General Krejci made following points: — 

(i) There was good reason to believe that Germany might make w-ar on 
Czechoslovakia at any really propitious moment. The summer collective 
training exercises in Germany would necessitate considerable troop con- 
centrations and German army which was permanently at nearly war strength 
could with its excellent communications and motorised equipment bring 
these troops to Czech firontiers in a matter of hours. 

^ Not printed. This telegram reported discussion in the press on a possible prolongation 
of military service to three years, and an officially inspired stat^ent of June 9 that the 
Government had not yet reached any decision on the matter. Mr. Newton added: T leam 
from a reliable source that originally press articles were inspired by the Government for 
the purpose of testing reactions at home and abroad to the proposal. I also understand that 
despite unfavourable reaction in Germany and also I believe amongst Sudeten Germans 
the Government intend to go forward ■with the proposal.’ 
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(2) Tlie Sokol display of 1938 at which many reservists would participate ' 
(?and) which would congest communications would be a critical period. 

(3) As German army was maintained at nearly war strength there should 
be no call for anyone to protest if Czechoslovak army whose peace strength 
was very much below war strength called up only one class of reservists. 

(4) Strength of Czechoslovak standing army was inadequate in view of 
length of frontiers; moreover the recently constructed fortifications must be 
manned. It was now imperative to increase army to bare minimum required 
to ensure Czechoslovakia against surprise. When Parliament met legislation 
would be introduced to extend period of conscript service from 2 years to '3. 
To bridge the gap between June 18 (when those called up on May 20 were , 
due for discharge) and ^tlie time when the new law would provide effectives 
required it was proposed to call up on June 19 the reservists who would : 
normally come up for annual training in September (about 40,000). 

3. Military Attache expressed his opinion that any diplomatic pressure to 
disband reservists called up in May was prompted by desire to remove a possible 
source of disquiet in minority areas but no one wished to see Czechs weaken 
themselves dangerously. General Krejci replied that Sudeten Germans had 
been restive since May 20 and that Czechs alone were responsible for main- 
tenance of internal order. 

4. Full record of conversation and memorandum^ handed to Military 
Attache by Chief of General Staff to follow by bag. I am sending comments 
by separate telegram.^ 

Please repeat to War Office, and Air Ministry. 

Repeated to Berlin. Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

^ Not printed. s See No. 400, 

N0.394 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ii) 

Mo. s8y Telegraphic [C §6gi 14^861 18] 

FRAGvn^ June 10/ iggS 

Secretary of German Legation called at His Majesty’s Legation today to 
enquire about the appointment of British observers.^ He was given informa- 
tion authorized in your telegram No. 193^ to Paris. 

He then pi^oceeded to express personal view that danger of incidents would 
increase as troops were withdrawn. His impression was that local Czech 
population was greatly puffed up with recent successes of Czech policy and 
would treat German population accordingly as soon as troops were gone. 
Germans on their side would then react and it was only too possible blood 
would be shed especially if, as he believed, Czech population was armed. And 
if blood was shed again he would not care to predict results. Only hope in his 

^ For this appointment see No. 349, note 3. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of Jime 9, Sir E. Phipps was instructed to notify the 
French Government of the appointment of British observers. Sir N. Henderson was sent ^ 
similar instructions at the same time. 
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'opinion was speedy conclusion ' of ' negotiations between Heniein party and 
...tile ..Government and offer by the latter of generous compensation for truly. 
. appalling damage done by troops. 

While these views may of course have. only been the personal opinion of the 
speaker I cannot help fearing that they may have been intended to prepare 
our minds for the staging of incidents by the Germans. See in this coniiexion 
my telegram No, 283, ^ third paragraph, and also point three in my telegram 
■No. 207.^ Suggestion that Czechs who are in a minority may be expected to 
: fall upon the Germans who are in the majority hardly rings true, though 
Germans would of course counter this by saying Czechs are armed. At a; 
recent audience President Benes mentioned to me that troops for /whose 
release wc' were pressing might have to remain in certain areas where German 
roughs were threatening Czechs with unpleasant fate in store for them when 
troops had gone, German Secretary’s suggestion is more odd in view of 
strong German insistence that troops should be withdrawn. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

^ Not printed. See No. 393, note i. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of May 27, Mr. Newton expressed the view that no real 
progress could be accomplished unless the ‘Sudeten Germans and Reich Government can 
be committed (i) to accept disbandment as sole and final condition for real negotiations ; 
(2) to agree that if Czechoslovak Government release their troops before they themselves 
think it wise to do so in order to meet German wishes, neither Sudeten nor Reich Germans 
would be entitled to complain if Czechoslovak Government should find it necessaiy to 
renew measures which cannot conceivably be regarded as aggression against Germany or 
other than protective. (3) As Czechoslovak Government have explained that one of the main 
objects of this costly measure was to preserve order and prevent incidents of which bitter 
and threatening complaints were made, the Reich Government would not be entitled to 
threaten action should incidents recur after demobilisation of troops.’ 

No. 395 

Sir H. Kemard [Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 13) 

No. ^0 Saving: Telegraphic [C §233li94ili8] 

WARSAW, June 10, xggS 

My telegram No. 41 .* 

Czechoslovak Minister informs me that he had yesterday a relatively satis- 
factory conversation with Minister for Foreign. Affairs. M. Slavik had a few 
days before had a somewhat heated conversation with the head of tire Eastern 
Section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, who unfortunately invariably 
assumes a somewhat violent and arrogant tone in conversation with Czecho- 
slovak Legation and had repeated complaints regarding concentration of 
Czechoslovak troops near Polish frontier and similar matters. M. Slawk 
yesterday assured M. Beck after enquiries of Prague that there had only been 
an increase of some few hundred in armed forces in the vicinity of Polish 
frontier chiefly consisting of frontier guards and police and that Czechoslovak 
Government had never had any intention of concentrating troops in that area 

I Nd. 375. 
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in large numbers. M. Beck' expressed Ms. cordial satisfaction, with' this assur- 
ance and on his side repeated the. assurance he had already given that there 
had been' no increase in Polish armed forces on Czechoslovak frontier. 

M. Slavik again informed M. Beck that Polish minority would receive any 
concessions given to Sudeten or other minorities and even probably a little 
more in practicco M. Slavik further told M. Beck that Czechoslovak police; 
authorities were still anxious to collaborate with Polish police in the case of. 
any complaint of Communist or emigre activities of an anti-Polish nature 
though the Polish authorities have never taken advantage of previous; offer- , 
made in this connexion. 

M. Slavik also requested that passports at a reduced rate , should be':' 
granted to Volhynian Czechs and members of Polish Sokols who' might wish '; 
to attend Sokol festival in Czechoslovakia this month. M. Beck said that he 
would make no difficulties regarding passports for Czechs living in Poland 
but that he could not grant the same facilities for members of Polish Sokols 
though he did not give any adequate reason for his refusal. 

M. Slavik then spoke to M. Beck about the attitude of Polish press and 
more particularly regarding anti-Czech demonstrations in connexion with 
passage of Slovak travellers bringing Pittsburgh declaration from America. 
(See my despatch No. 189.)^ 

M. Beck was evasive and said that he personally never read the newspapers 
and that too much importance should not be attached to pro-Slovak demon- 
strations which had no official character. On other points raised by M. Slavik 
M. Beck was equally evasive though tone of conversation was relatively cordial. 

I asked M. Slavik how far he thought the movement here in favour of Slovak 
independence had any official support and what its ultimate object might be. 
M. Slavik said that for some years past certain professors and other persons 
had been working for a closer rapprochement wth Slovaks who they con- 
tended were more Polish than Czech. M. Slavik thought that while M. Beck 
would not admit that he personally gave any support to such a movement 
there was little doubt that the head of the Eastern Section of Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and other official elements were giving financial and other 
encouragement to Hlinka Party, more especially to M. Sidor’s faction, M. 
Sidor apparently favoured some form of federalisation with Poland and it was 
hoped here that he might become successor to Hlinka in leadership of Slovak 
Party.,.^ 

I furdier asked M. Slavik what value either in military or economic sense 
the Teschen area could have for Poland. He remarked that the areas would 
undoubtedly be of considerable value to Poland but that otherwise he failed to 
see that Poland had much to gain either in a military or an economic sense by 
acquiring this area though it would of course be very serious for Czecho- 
slovakia if she were to lose it. as the main: railway communications between 
Bohemia and Slovakia ran through: it. I propose to report by next bag a 
despatch fully examining this side of the . question. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

^ No. 364. 

Mh '■ ' 



No, 396 . 

Mr; Mewfon {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June ii^ 7,55 p.m.) 

288 Telegraphic \C g6g8lig4ifi8'] 

June 11^ §M pM. 

.■ .Your telegram No« 157 J 

As a further means of maintaining pressure and as a prelude to my audience 
today I called on the President of the Council yesterday evening to enquire 
the state of his negotiations and as to what lay behind Sudeten Party^s letter 
'■■and communique referred, to in my telegram No. 278.2 
■; Dr. Hodza told me memorandum to. which President Benes had alluded at 
my audience on June 3 had been supplemented by a further memorandum 
covering self-administration and all other issues. The first memorandum had 
been produced in reply to his own request for a written explanatory note. 
Dr. Hodza had received Sudeten representative on June 8 and it had been 
agreed to accept as a basis of negotiations the memorandum and also draft 
Nationality Statute. In reply to my specific enquiries he admitted that while 
Sudeten representatives had been informed of the general nature of the 
Statute they had not seen any written text. This was in Dr. Hodza^s . . 
enabled him to mould its provisions to meet Sudeten requirements and 
obviated any question of Government prestige such as might have arisen 
in certain alterations in a text which had been communicated. From his 
attitude when I alluded in confidence and under full reserve to stories 
mentioned at the end of my telegram No. 284^ I fancy, however, that Dr. 
Hodza has also been anxious to avoid showing a definite text to Sudeten 
representatives until after the elections next Sunday. Dr. Hodza thought 
action reported in my telegram No. 278 had been taken in consequence 
of certain misunderstood and unimportant interviews by two members of the 
Government. 

Neither Sudeten memoranda were to be regarded as unalterable and he 
expected to begin formal and serious negotiations witli the Sudeten repre- 
sentatives next Tuesday, the way for them having been prepared meanwhile 
by negotiations between Dr. Hacha and Dr. Schicketaiiz. Even then how- 
ever I gathered that only the favourable parts of draft statute will be showm. 
At present it contains one chapter on self-administration which was, Dr. 
Hodza seemed to imply, rather inadequate. 

, I informed the. President of the Council of the anxiety with w^hich you w^ere 
following the proceedings and in particular your fear lest modei’ates should 
be swept off their feet at any moment by the extremists and Herr Heniein's 
autonomy replaced by Herr Krebs. It was most desirable therefore that 
something concrete and definite should be achieved and announced at the 
earliest possible date if only as a kind of . . .^ in proof of good faith. I also 
made the point that according to certain accounts I had seen Germany was 
at present rather gorged with Austria which wassail the more reason why 

^ No, 384. . .2 Not printed. See No. 392, note i. 

3 The text is here uncertain, ^ No. '392. 
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Czechoslovak , Govemment " should ' now press negotiations to the earliest 
possible conclusion* Dr* Hodza concurred and said he hoped that by the 
middle of next week it would be possible to agree and announce certain 
specific concessions* 

While the foregoing was rather better than I had expected Dr. Hodza 
said that it was impossible to be optimistic because he was really dealing not; 
wth Sudeten representatives but with what he called ' ‘Anschluss forcesb 
More than once in the course of our conversation he remarked that self-ad- 
ministration was the difficulty and that Sudeten demands went too far. They 
were not. compatible with the constitution nor were' they administratively 
practicable. It must be remembered too that President of the Council is 
always more forthcoming than President Benes who on the other hand pre- ; 
eisely because he is more careful and reserved in his utterances may be more 
reliable and effective in measures in which he does commit himself. 
Dr. Hodza told me that when he receives the Sudeten representatives next 
Tuesday the acceptance of the memoranda together with draft Nationality 
Statute as a basis for negotiations then to be begun will be formally made. 
Meanwhile subject to what President Benes will tell me this afternoon I would 
suggest we should be guarded in saying anything in advance to the German 
Government. In particular we do not wish to give them any plausible 
excuse for maintaining later that by showing bad faith e.g. over nominal 
acceptance of a national Diet as one of the points in basis for negotiations 
Czechoslovak Government have made themselves responsible for a sub- 
sequent rupture. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

No. 397 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 

No. i6y Telegraphic \C 572614786118] 

FOREIGN OFFICE , June 11^ 1938^ 5.30 

I understand that the Czechoslovak Government have decided that re- 
ser\dsts numbering about 70,000 due to do their annual training in September 
.shall be called .up now instead. ' 

2. A decision thus to advance the date of this annual training of reservists 
is likely to have a deplorable effect in Germany, to undo any good that may 
have been done by the recent disbandment of certain reservists called up 
three weeks ago, and possibly to occasion a fresh serious crisis. 

3. If, therefore, you are satisfied that the Czechoslovak Government are 
contemplating this action, I shall be glad if you will warn them as soon as 
possible of the very serious effects that it may have, and ask them to refrain 
from prejudicing the present position by hasty action. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 


m.398 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E> Phipps' (Paris) 

Mo. ig4 Telegraphic [C g6jglig4i/i8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ Jmc ii^ iggS^ 6.4J p.m. 

I, In my telegram No. 175^ I expressed the hope that the French Govern- 
■'ment would without delay instruct their Minister in Prague to use to Dr. 
Benes language similar to that which Mr. Newton was instructed to hold in 
my telegram No, 142'^ to Prague^ and at the same time to warn the President 
" that if the ' Czech Government were unreasonable the French Government 
might well declare themselves released from their word. 

■ 2, In your telegram No. 1 69^ you reported that M. Bonnet had promised to 

instruct the French Minister accordingly tlioiigh he put forward the sugges- 
tion^.'to which I agreed in my telegram No. that his representations: 
should be separate from those of Mr. Newton. 

3. From the account given in Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 282^ you will 
have seen that not only did the French Minister not see M. Benes until 
June 85 whereas Mr. Newton saw him on June 3, but also that, although 
M, Bonnet told you that the French Minister would have to go further in his 
representations than Mr. Newton, he does not appear either to have repre- 
sented to the President the importance of accepting as a basis of discussion the 
propositions outlined by Herr Henlein in London or to have made use of the 
special argument arising out of the treaty relations between France and 
Czechoslovakia. Indeed his interview with M. Benes seems to have been 
mainly of an exploratory character. 

4. I shall therefore be glad if you will do your best to ensure that proper 
instructions as promised are now sent to the French Minister. Since you can- 
not disclose our knowledge of the instructions sent to the French Minister, 
perhaps the best line to adopt will be to give M. Bonnet an account of Mr. 
Newton’s interview with M. Benes as reported in his telegrams Nos. 265/ 182 
Saving,^ 183 Saving,^ and 185 Saving,^ and then to ask him whether he can 
inform you of what passed at the interview which the French Minister will 
have had with M. Benes as a result of the instructions M. Bonnet promised to 
send him as reported in your telegram No. 169, and more particularly as to 
M. Benes’s reaction to the warning referred to in paragraph i. 

5. In this connexion you may be able to make use of the information re- 
ported in your telegram No. 369 Saving. 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

J No. 354. 2 No. 353. 

Nq.; 357,: . V y' . y V ; ^ See Ho.: 3575,11016, 2. 

s No. 389. s No. 373. 

Not printed, In. tHs telegram of June 4 Mr. Newton reported that President Benes 
had told him that further measures would shortly be taken to control the press. 

® Not printed. See No. 371 5 note 2. 

^ No. 377. 

7° No. 390. 
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No. 399 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 12) 

Mo. 28g Telegraphic \C 56g2 1 ig4ij 18] 

PRAGUE^ June II ^ jggS 

Your telegram No. 157^ and my telegram No. 288.^ 

At the beginning of my audience today I said to . President Benes that His, 
Majesty^s Government attached importance to his views and actions at the 
present time which they believed to be very critical. This explained my 
importunity. I had however just obtained from Dr. Hodza certain details of 
Sudeten negotiations which so far as they went were perhaps reassuring. 
Nevertheless there was still no definite result to show and you believed it to be 
urgently important to strengthen the hands of the moderates. 

2. You had moreover been much impressed by reports of the situation as 
seen at Berlin by His Majesty’s Ambassador. Although I did not intend to 
make any written communication I had prepared some notes from these 
reports in order to save burdening the President’s own time and memory. 

3. I then handed to him a composition giving the following extracts from 
Sir N. Henderson’s telegram No. 272 Saving, ^ sub-paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 
of third paragraph; paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 substituting for the last sentence 
of 5 the last sentence of Berlin telegram No. 262 paragraph 9, beginning 
from All rumours’ and paragraph 10 down to At earliest possible moment’. 
I made certain slight variations in the text copies of which will be forwarded 
in next bag. After glancing through these notes the President said he would 
give me an entirely frank statement of the position but before doing so he 
wished to make an emphatic protest against certain suspicions and in fact 
calumnies directed against himself personally which he knew to be current in 
London and Paris and especially in London. On this protest which was 
delivered at length for communication to you I shall report in a later tele- 
gram; I know that he made a similar protest some days ago to my French 
colleague.' 

4. The President then explained the situation in regard to the negotiations 
asfollo.ws. 

5. The first memorandum communicated by Sudeten German party had 
related solely to self-administration and did not cover any other points. 

6. He had therefore told the President of the Council that he ought to 
insist on a complete statement of Sudeten claims and after some hesitation 
this had been produced in second memorandum. For the first time therefore 
on last Wednesday afternoon June 8 the party had revealed their real claims. 

7. The fact that they had' come out with them seemed to President Benes 

^ No. 384. ' ^ No. 396. ^ No, 378. 

Not printed. In this telegram of June g. Sir N. Henderson reported that ‘'any good 
which may have been done by partial disbanding of reservists had been more than dfe- 
counted by announcement of three years’ service-*. The sentence quoted ran: Tt is regarded 
here as confirming general conviction that M. Benes does not intend to adopt a com- 
promising [sfc] policy.’ 
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to be a good sign and to indicate that an agreement could be achieved. He 
had worked on the memorandum that same evening until 2 a.m. and 
succeeded in reducing it from twenty pages down to one page of concrete 
demands, or points. There were twelve, of these six important points could 
be accepted almost in full. On three a compromise was possible. The remain- 
ing three could not be accepted in principle and would be administratively 
impracticable. This information I was to regard as being of a preliminary 
and confidential nature. In the course of next week I would receive a written 
commentary on various points, as he was anxious that we should be kept fully 
and frankly informed. The communication of this commentary will of course 
also be confidential. 

8. As an instance of an unacceptable point President Benes said that 
Sudeten German party asked for a Volkstag to represent only Germans 
wherever resident in the Republic. As it was fundamental that there should 
be equality of treatment for all nationalities this means diets also for Poles, 
Magyars, Roumanians (of whom there were thirty thousand on the Eastern 
Frontier) Ruthenians, Russians, and Jews to which might be added Slovaks. 
The Volkstag was to elect a President who would be ex-officio and life 
member of the Cabinet. He could not be dismissed by the President of the 
Republic or the Central Parliament. Such institutions would be, said 
President Benes, impossible monstrosities. It was moreover contemplated 
that Ministry of Education would be abolished, thus opening the way to the 
introduction of National Socialist teaching and Aryan . . J &c. in schools. 
The claims in respect of Volkstag and also for the alterations which he did 
not specify in Provincial Councils could not be granted. On the other hand 
a request for greater powers for communal and district councils could be 
granted and many other adjustments made. 

9. At frequent intervals throughout the audience which lasted an hour and 
a half I reiterated the importance not only of going to the limit of what was 
possible but of doing something in the immediate future in order to strengthen 
the moderate elements, I made the same point as with the President of the 
Council yesterday that, Germany being perhaps gorged with Austria, now 
was the time for the Czechoslovak Government in their own interest to insist 
on a settlement. 

10. President Benes agreed with this point but when I further suggested 
that by the end of next week something of what the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment were already prepared to concede might be announced as evidence of 
sincerity and in order to encourage Herr Henlein President Benes said he 
had not yet discussed this with Dr. Hodza but thought it would be dangerous 
and prejudicial to the success of the negotiations to announce in advance of 
their conclusion what the Government would accept. When I pressed him 
and pointed out that such an attitude might be misrepresented as a device 
for withholding overdue concessions he said that his objection need not 
exclude the possibility of publishing some early reassuring statement an- 
nouncing that definite progress had been made on various points. 

^ The text is here uncertain. 
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I ly' The; President showed no objection to acceptance- of Sudetic memo 
randa as a basis of negotiations.. He said that the President of the Council ' 
would also give PoleSj Magyars and German Social Democrats an oppor- 
tunity of stating their desiderata in writing so that he could take ail these 
statements as a basis for negotiations. ■ 

- 12. In reply to my enquiry M. Benes, assured me that this procedure 
would not entail delay. I expressed my satisfaction at ability of Czechoslovak 
Government to accept Sudeten memoranda as a basis, but having in mind 
the example of Austria I also said that in expressing such acceptance no 
doubt the Government would be careful to give no excuse for a subsequent 
charge of bad faith. 

13. President Benes replied that they were fully alive to the importance of " 
this point and would make their position clear to the Sudeten representatives. 

I suggested also that powers of Volkstag could perhaps be limited and defined 
in some practicable fashion. While not rejecting the suggestion M. Benes 
evidently doubted the possibility of such a solution. 

Towards the end of the audience I remarked that in the situation which 
had developed it seemed to me that Sudeten Germans or at any rate the two 
and three-quarter million of them residing near the frontier could hardly be 
kept permanently as they were against their will. 

While I appreciated objections to experiments which he had mentioned to 
me on June 3 some experiments might nevertheless in the present circum- 
stances be the lesser evil. I made a similar incidental remark during my 
conversation with the President of the Council yesterday. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving. Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

■ No.400 

Mr. JYewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 12) 

Mo. 2go Telegraphic \C 5yigl4y86li8'] 

PRAGUE, June 12^ iggS 

My telegram No. 286.^ 

Military Attache considers that main contentions of the Chief of the 
General Staff to be entirely reasonable as the Czech army is too weak 
numerically to ensure against surprise and offer initial resistance to cover 
mobilisation. The acquisition of strength which three years’ service clause 
will give army (about 80,000 men) is the minimum which could be effective 
and it would, he feels, be taking grave responsibility to oppose the measure. 
I agree and would add the following comment: 

The enrolment on May 26 was for a special purpose and representa- 
tions we have made to the Czechoslovak Government have been based on the 
view that the danger, against which it was thought necessary to take these 
special measures having passed, they should be vdthdrawn in general interest 
of appeasement. New measures now proposed are not for a special purpose 


* This should read May 20. 


but for normal purpose of ensuring the country’s defence ■ in the cliaiiging 
circumstances. 

Repeated to, Berlin and Paris. 

No. 401 ' 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June if) 

No, 20^ Saving: Telegraphic \C 38gilig4i/i8] 

PRAGUE^ June 12^ jgg8 

My telegram No. 289.^ 

I took the opportunity of this audience to repeat to President that I, had 
expressed at Ministry of Foreign Affairs appreciation of His Majesty’s,. 
Government of readiness shown by Czechoslovak Government to welcome 
■British observers.' I also mentioned that, as indeed President already realized, 
leading article in The Times’ of June 3^ did not represent the Hews, of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 399. ^ See No. 374, note 2. 

No. 402 

Mr, Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June ij, 7.00 p,m,) 
No, 2g3 Telegraphic [C 5786! ig4il 18) 

, FRAGVE4 June ijy iggS^ 4,10 p,m,) 

My telegram No. 289,^ second paragraph. 

Protest made by President was as follows 

Particularly in London and also in Paris an impression had been created 
that Czechoslovak Government and above all he personally wei'C deliberately 
prolonging or postponing a settlement of Sudeten question and were misusing 
military situation for that purpose. He was worried and upset by such 
stories and must make an emphatic protest. If there was anyone who had 
striven to change the atmosphere and influenee the Czech radicals it ivas lie 
and nobody else could have done it. Dr. Hodza mth whom he had worked 
in dose co-operation had often asked Dr. Benes to reassure Catholics and 
Social Democrats and it was on Dr. Benes’s authority that public opinion 
had been prepared for appropriate and far-reaching concessions. The attack 
directed against him personally was therefore slanderous and had probably 
been instigated from German sources. 

During a pause I tried to suggest that if there were such an attack it could 
most effectively be met by achievement of early results in Sudeten question 
but the President refused to be diverted. He said it was extremely important 
and an essential condition for his work that he should enjoy confidence and 
there must be a certain degree of good will on the part of all concerned. One 
proof of his personal sincerity was that he himself had been the author of 

' No. 399. 
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imenioranciiim. comm a little while ago to His M^esty’s Government 

setting 'forth a programme of concessions. This programme had been thought 
at the time by parties on the Left to be a revolutionary act. Even some of Ms 
' Cabinet Ministers had protested and President had had to say that he person- 
ally undertook responsibility. His action was inspired not by any need' of 
tactical manceuvres but because he was convinced that it was in true interests 
of his country. The originators of such stories as that he wished to ■■ set up 
a military dictatorship were themselves the agents of dictators and spread : 
such stories precisely because it was known that Dr, Benes in his present 
position was a guarantee against introduction of a dictator or totalitarianism 
in. Czechoslovakia. , They knew he was uncompromising opponent of racial 
doctrines Aryan . . ? and suchlike National Socialist theories and propaganda 
was made against him in Sudeten area and in Berlin because he was a 
guarantor of real democracy. 

President felt it necessary to say the foregoing in order to counter dis- 
semination of propaganda and suspicions in Government circles in London. 
All progress which had been made in dealing with Sudeten question in 
Czechoslovakia had been due to pressure behind the scenes from himself. It 
was absolutely necessary that London and Paris should understand this and 
that His Majesty’s Government whose help he appreciated should not accept 
the rumours and suspicions that he was insincere. Ever since he had been 
President he had felt it to be Ms mission to find a solution of nationalities 
problem. He was not a dictator and had to consider public opinion in 
Czechoslovakia as it had also to be considered in England but he would do 
everything in his power. He wished also to say that while Czechoslovalda 
would defend itself if attacked and wage a defensive war he had opposed in 
1936 and w’'Ould continue to be opposed to any suggestions for a preven- 
tive war. . , 

Repeated Berlin and Paris. 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

No. 403 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June jj, 8.45 p.m.) 

No. 2g4 Telegraphic [C gyyil4^86li8] 

FRAGVE, June 13, igg8, 6.4J p.m. 

Your telegram No. 1671 evidently crossed my telegram 286.^ 

You will now have seen that the purpose of calling up about 40,000 (not 
70,000) men now instead of in September is to bridge over gap pending 
introduction of 3 years’ service. Apart from these about 20,000 were to be 
called up now in any case for their normal service. Figure given to you 
of 70,000 is therefore not only exaggerated but misrepresents true position. 

View of Czechoslovak General Staff that present normal strength of 
Czechoslovak army is inadequate to meet its responsibilities is as you will 
' No. 397. No. 393. 
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have seen from my telegram 290^ endorsed by Military Attache and some 
justification for their opinion will be found in paragraph 8 of Berlin telegram 
272 Saving.'* It would therefore hardly be fair to describe the present 
measures as ‘hasty’ or to accept German view that they are provocath'e. 
Indeed if we support Dr. Goebbels’s indignation over any step taken by 
Czechoslovak Government whether unreasonable or not he will merely be 
encouraged to be increasingly unreasonable in his protests. In estimating 
them it should not be forgotten that Germany has been persistently attacking 
this country in the press and wireless and that the foreign press were publicly 
addressed by Herr Hitler himself as a reason for increasing military strength 
of Germany. 

In judging strength which from now on will normally be required for 
defence of Czechoslovalda, I submit only Czechoslovak Government and 
possibly their allies are entitled to express views. If we offer advice and 
warnings such as those suggested in your telegram under reference we must 
inevitably incur heavy moral responsibility of protecting Czechoslovak 
Government from consequences of following our recommendation. 

Actually I doubt whether they would follow them and fear results of 
giving them would be firstly to encourage German extremists and secondly to 
prejudice the influence we at present hold over Czechs. The latter are deter- 
mined to safeguard themselves to the best of their ability against surprise and 
if we suggest they should refrain from taking what seems to them an essential 
measure for that purpose they will come to believe (as some already suspect) 
that we have no sincere interest in their welfare and are concerned solely for 
our own safety. Please see in this connexion my telegram No, 259.® 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris Saving. 

3 No. 400. “* No. 378. 

* No. 368. Mr. Newton was instructed on the evening of June 15 that, in view of the . 
considerations advanced above, he need take no action on telegram 167. 


No. 404 

Sir JV. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received June 13, y.o p.m.) 

No. s^ij. Telegraphic: by telephone \C syysHySSjiS} 


Part I. 


BERLIN, JaBe 13, 1338 


Prague telegram No. 290.* 

From purely military point of view as well as from that of expediency of 
demonstrating to Germany Czech determination to fight for her existence, 
adoption of three years’ service and abnormal calling up in June of September 
reserves may be entirely reasonable. Moreover responsibility which presum- 
ably must be France’s for discountenancing or even, if needs be, forbidding, 
these measures of defence is a very heavy one. 

Nevertheless from political standpoint they are fraught with obvious 

^ No. 400. 


danger. There are indications such ^as ' violence of press campaign' particularly 
in party organs closest in touch with Chancellor that Germany is seeking 
a pretext for intervention which she can with some show of reason attribute;: 
to Czech provocation. Enquiry of German Ambassador as recorded' in 
paragraph 4 of your despatch No. 917^ of June 8 regarding French and con- 
sequently British action in the event of grave Czech provocation is ominous 
in this connexion. In conversation with me on June i o and June 1 1 Minister 
for Foreign Affairs made similar enquiry. On first occasion I referred him to 
your personal message of May 2 1 and on second replied in accordance with 
paragraph '5 of above-mentioned despatch which I had' just received. 

: If therefore Czechoslovak Government introduce three years^ service law in 
the midst of the present negotiations German Government may well seize the; 
opportunity with fatal consequences to declare this act as provocative and 
instruct Henlein to break off negotiations. Their argument wdll be that to 
take these new measures in preparation for war in the midst of negotiations 
for peaceful solution constitutes proof that Czechoslovak Government prefers 
to risk general war rather than satisfy Sudeten population. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

2 No. 386. 

No. 405 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 13^ y.op.m.) 

Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5yy2j4786li8] 

BERLIN, June 15, 1938. 

Following is continuation of my immediately preceding telegram.’^ 

German standpoint will be that Czechoslovak Government would never 
have risked taking such a step if they had not been sure of Anglo-French 
support since ail measures of defence would be useless without such support. 

While I shrink from making any recommendation which may have the 
effect of putting us under obligation to the Czechs it is clear British advice and 
reputation for sincerity in Berlin will be gravely discounted if these military 
measures are adopted by the Czechoslovak Government in advance of serious 
attempt to achieve comprehensive solution on neutral and federal lines. It is 
impossible not to appreciate or sympathise with the Czechs^ mistrust of 
Germany or their desire to insure their country’s defence. Nevertheless they 
cannot have it both ways and I feel obliged to point out that these measures if 
taken in the midst of our negotiations may well irremediably prejudice pros- 
pect of their success. This will certainly confirm German Government in 
their conviction that (a) M. Benes does not honestly intend to make adequate 
concessions to Sudetens and [b) Czech War Office is under Bolshevist in- 
fluence and controls the Government. 


No. 406 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 13, g.43 p.m.) 

Mo. 181 Telegraphic [C 3p8glig4ili8'\ 

VABis, June 13, igg8, 8.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 194.* 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon and handed him a short 
memorandum embodying account of the interview with M. Benes on June 3. 
I then asked what were the reactions of M. Benes to the communication 
made to him by French Minister. 

2. M. Bonnet replied that after careful reflection and consultation wdth 
M. Leger, he had decided that the best method of communicating with M. Benes 
on this occasion was not through French Minister but through M. Osusky, 
whom he had summoned and whom he had given a memorandum^ couched in 
very strong terms, with request that he would himself deliver it into the hands 
of M. Benes (see my telegrams Nos. 369^ and 370'* Saving of June 9 and June 
10). This memorandum stated amongst other things that France was deter- 
mined to work in close collaboration with Great Britain in tltis matter and 
that if public opinion in the latter country veered against Czechoslovakia 
owing to her showing herself to be unreasonable the attitude of France to- 
wards whole question might well change entirely. 

3. I then told M. Bonnet that, owing to reports received by His Majesty’s 
Government from His Majesty’s Ambassador Berlin, they had again in- 
structed Mr. Newton to seek another interview with M. Benes in order to 
impress upon him the necessity of acting quickly, particularly with a view 
to avoiding substitution of extremist Herr Krebs for Henlein. I urged that 
similar instructions should be sent to French Minister at Prague ; but M. Bonnet 
asked me to wait until he had seen M. Osusky on his return from Prague. 

4. M. Bonnet now tells me that M. Osusky reports very favourably on the 
effect of his mission upon M. Benes. It is hoped that great improvement will 
be made with negotiations at Prague with Sudeten representatives as these 
negotiations are being carried on on the basis of Sudeten demands. 

5. I told M. Bonnet that although M. Benes was apt to be free in his 
promises he was often remiss in fulfilling them. This had been confirmed to 
me during the past few days by several Frenchmen ( M. Sauerwein whom I did 
not give away, told me only this morning what an impression M. Benes had 
made upon him after a recent interview). 

6. His Excellency promises to continue to support us at Prague whenever 
we feel that it is necessary. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

* No. 398. 

® For the text of this memorandum see No. 447. 3 lyo. 390. 

* Not printed. This telegram reported M. Osusky’s departure for Prague. 
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Viscount Halifax to Sir E, Phipps {Paris) 

Mo. I2J4 [C 57S3 1 

Fom^iGN OFFiCEy June ijy jg^S 
Sir, 

During the course of a conversation with the French Ambassador tO”day, 
His Excellency asked me whether 'we had any' further information with 
regard to Czechoslovakia. The feeling of his Government, was that the 
Czechoslovak Government were doing the best, they could .to make progress' 
in very difficult conditions, and. that there was a certain danger in our 
attempting to press them, too hard, as this might constitute a temptation to 
them to disregard any counsels of prudence and let events take any course 
they might. I told His Excellency that I shared with him the feeling that 
it would be wrong to press the Czechoslovak Government too hard. On 
the other hand, I was also conscious of the danger that, if we did not press 
them hard enough, it might be a temptation to some elements', in Czecho- 
slovakia to' feel that, in view of the promise of French support and the defini- 
tion of the British attitude given in Parliament in March, they might try to 
go more slowly than the facts of the situation warranted. M. Corbin agreed 
that the equilibrium was a very delicate one and that we , must wait and see ■ 
how the negotiations of the next few days developed. We both agreed that 
the attitude of the German press and the public speeches that were from time 
to time made by members of the Government in' Germany were not encourag- 
ing evidence of the German desire to help. 

. . ; .'"I am, &c., 

Halifax 

m.ms 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Recewed June if) 

Mo, 38J Saving: Telegraphic '\C 

On June 14 M. Caillaux reiterated to a member of my staff his opinion 
that France would never fight Tor '.Czechoslovakia. In M. Caillaux’s view, 
the French Government had . acted very indiscreetly in the matter up to 
date — though he was bound to admit that their bluff had lucidly succeeded 
so far. If things had gone less well, however, France would not have mobilized'. 
M. Daladier himself had assured M. Caillaux that he would never have 
signed the decree of mobilization. France would, so M. Caillaux believed, 
have gone to the League, and have endeavoured to bring the German 
Czechoslovak Treaty of Arbitration into play, but she would never have 
mobilized. 

M. Caillaux then volunteered that he thought the Czechs would be very 
much in the wrong if, in the middle of negotiations, they passed a law increas- 
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ing the period of military service from 2 to 3 years, as Germany could look 
upon this as a distinct provocation. France, M. Caiilaux insisted, would not 
be drawn into a war on M. Benes’s account. 

I must add that only this afternoon the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
repeated to me that, in the event of a German attack upon Czechoslovakia, 
France would stand by the latter, and that it was vital that Germany should 
realise this. He seems hopeful, however, that the present negotiations at 
Prague will reach a peaceful and satisfactory issue. He thinks it essential 
that His Majesty’s Government and the French Government should remain 
in the closest touch on this subject and should closely follow the details of 
the negotiations with a view to deciding without delay what is reasonable in 
the demands of the Sudeten and what is not. 

Copies sent to Berlin, Prague and Rome. 

No. 409 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ij) 

No. 386 Saving: Telegraphic [C 5806 1 1 g4ij 1 8^ 

PARIS, June 14, ig 38 

My telegram No. 385 Saving.* 

The same member of my staff had a conversation on June 14 with the 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Chamber. 

As regards Czechoslovakia, M. Mistier echoed the views expressed by 
M. Caiilaux, though he added that it was possible that France might be 
forced into a war for Czechoslovakia if not for M. Benes. . . M. Mistier 
also said that in his view the proposed increase in the period of military 
service in Czechoslovakia could, if Germany wished, be regarded as a 
provocation, and he thought it highly injudicious to take such action in the 
middle of negotiations. M. Mistier said that the Quai d’Orsay shared this 
view. . . .^ 

Copies sent to Prague, Rome and Berlin. 

* No. 408. ® A personal reference is here omitted. 

No. 410 

Sir H. Kennard {Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 18) 
No.205lC5gg6ls4yol35] 

WARSAW, Jase 14, iggS 

My Lord, 

I have had frequent occasion in. recent weeks to draw your Lordship’s 
attention to &e unsatisfactory attitude of the Polish Government towards 
Czechoslovakia. A venomous press campaign has continued almost without 
interruption in that part of the Polish press subject to governmental control 
or persuasion. The local elections in the Polish communes near Teschen 
have been followed with an unbridled partisanship, and the Czechs have 
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been accused almost daily (with what degree of justice it is hard to say) of 
using methods of terrorism and unfair administrative pressure to gain their 
ends. ■ Nor has the public been allowed to forget that Czechoslovakia, took 
an unfair advantage of Poland’s difficulties during the Russo-Polish war in 
1920 to gain possession of an ethnographically Polish area, 

2. It seems to me, indeed, increasingly clear that the Poles may well be 
hoping to make certain territorial gains, directly or indirectly, as the result 
of the present dispute, and I have been led to enquire what advantages 
might accrue to them from the possession of the Tesclien area. In this con- 
nexion, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy^ of an interesting 
memorandum by His Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Katowice on the subject. As ' 
I remarked in the last paragraph of my telegram No. 50, Saving,^ of 
June 10, there are in the Teschen area large quantities of coal which is 
particularly valuable for coking purposes and is widely used in Polish Upper 
Silesia. The steel works of Moravska Ostrava and Vitkovice are, however, 
outside the Teschen area proper. On balance, there seems to me to be no 
sufficient justification on economic grounds for Poland to seek to acquire 
the area. Equally, on ethnographical grounds, one must really wonder 
whether for the sake of some 120,000 Poles the game is worth the candle. 
From a military point of view, however, the position is somewhat different. 
The possession of the area is of vital importance to Czechoslovakia because 
the main east-to-west railway connexion between Bohemia and Slovakia 
goes through Teschen. I am advised that the possession of the Teschen area 
is not really of any vital strategic importance to Poland, unless it were 
regarded as so very advantageous to Poland to weaken Czechoslovakia’s 
powers of cohesion. Unfortunately, I am afraid that the weakening of 
Czechoslovakia must now be regarded as one of the objects of Polish policy. 

3. This conclusion appears even harder to avoid if one considers the Polish 
attitude towards the Slovak question (see my despatch No. iSg^ of June i). 
There are not the same ethnographical or even commercial considerations 
here as there are in the case of Teschen, nor (unlike the case of Teschen) do 
I think the Polish Government have any real idea of territorial gains in 
Slovakia. But, if Slovakia were to fall under either Russian or German 
influence, the Poles would consider their security thereby affeqted. In 
present circumstances, how is this to be avoided? The association under 
Senator Gwizdz, known as Triends of Slovakia,’ who received the American 
Slovaks with such pomp and ceremony, are said to favour an independent 
Slovakia with some sort of federalisation with Poland. Such a scheme was 
actually suggested to the Slovak delegation in an article which was distri- 
buted to them. It w^as printed in a newspaper generally regarded as under 
the influence of the Polish Ministry of Agriculture. I have been able to 
obtain a French translation of this interesting document, and I enclose a 
copy herewith.^ It is not, I think, of any great importance in itself, but is 
certainly highly significant as showing the trend of thought of some circles 

^ Not printed. ^ Not printed. ^ No. 364. 

^ Not printed. 
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here which are clearly not without influence and some ofiicial support. On 
the other hand, certain National Democrat circles (with remarkable lack of 
sympathy for the previous oppression of the Slovaks) are said to favour hand- 
ing over Slovakia to Hungary. Such a scheme was favoured some time ago 
by the Chief of the Polish General Staff (see my despatch No. 149® of May 4), 
though l am told that he has since changed his mind. All the quarters men- 
tioned above are said to favour giving Eastern Ruthenia to Hungary. 
M. Beck, I think, is probably following none of these courses. His is a 
policy of pure and somewhat unscrupulous opportunism, encouraging the 
Autonomist party in Slovakia, but probably without any very clear idea of 
how its successes are to be turned to account. I enclose an extract from a 
conversation® on June 10 between my Military Attache and the Polish Chief 
of Staff, which seems to confirm this view, and the remarkable reticence of 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz when questioned by the French Ambassador (see my 
telegram No. 41* of June 4) seems to indicate that M. Beck has converted 
the highest military quarters to his opportunist outlook. 

4. To Western eyes the dangers of such a policy must be obvious, particu- 
larly for a State with such large minorities, such rapacious neighbours and 
so weak a strategic position as Poland. But I have little doubt that the 
policy of the Polish Government is as I have described it above. M. Beck is 
probably sincere when he expresses his earnest desire for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Czechoslovak problem, and from M. Beck’s point of view it is 
certainly arguable that the dangers for Poland of associating herself with a 
French-Czech-Russian combination in this matter far outweigh the dangers 
of a policy of opportunist neutrality. But I fear that the wmrd ‘opportunist’ 
has in this case a meaning unfavourable for Czechoslovakia, and if the 
German army were, as the result of some incident, to cross the Czech frontier, 
I find it difiicult to believe that, for the reasons I have described above, the 
Polish Government would not find some plausible excuse to occupy at any 
rate the Teschen area. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin and to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague. 

I have, &c., 

H. W. Kennard 

s Not printed. * No. 375. 

Enclosure No. 2 IN No. 410 
Extract of Conversation with General Stachiewicz- 

At 2 o’clock this afternoon I paid my official farewell visit to General 
Stachiewicz, the Chief of the Polish General Staff. 

After commenting on the notable increase in armament and fighting 
efficiency of the Polish army that I had seen in my time here, I asked him 
whether he would give me any ideas on Poland’s real desires as regards, 
firstly, the Teschen area, and secondly, the Slovak region. 

He replied that Poland would under no circumstances take the initiative 



in . trying . to ....force' .changes, ■ on the ■ Czechoslovak S.tate ; ..hut^ that ..the ^Poles ■ 
were determineds if something' approaching . autonomy were granted to 
other minorities' by Czechoslovakia, that the Polish minority in Tesclien 
should fare no worse. ■ (I also took this to cover the .possibility of a change by 
force majeme lithe Germans initiated any such steps, as he was most emphatic 
on the point that Poland would ensure equal treatment of the Polish with 
the Sudetendeutsch minorities.) 

.1 replied that views had been expressed, even in the Polish press, which, 
went far beyond this comparatively mild statement of aims. He laughed 
and said: "^That may be — but I am now talking of practical politics. 'We. are.' 
merely awaiting the announcement of the Czechs’ own intention 'in the., 
matter, and can assure you that we shall do' nothing , to stir up trouble; but 
we are absolutely firm ' on the point that we are not to be fobbed off with 
fewer concessions than those granted to Germany.’ 

As regards the Slovaks, General Stachiewicz said that Poland merely 
awaited events ; they were naturally interested in the fate of a people on 
their immediate borders, but by no means to the same degree as in the 
Teschen area, which they regarded as a matter affecting their own nationals. 
But with the Slovaks again, they had no intention of taking any initiative, 
unless and until a situation presented itself in which they had to take some 
action. 

We then discussed the likelihood or otherwise of Germany employing 
force in obtaining her ends in the Sudetendeutsch area. He gave it as his 
opinion that, provided no untoward incidents occurred, and provided the 
Czechs made really important concessions, the Germans would not force the 
crisis. But he had grave doubts of the Czechs being able to see sufficiently 
their own weakness and how inevitable important concessions were. As to 
their weakness, he quoted the figure of 20 per cent, of Germans in the army, 
and the total of over 50 per cent, of minorities of one sort or another. He was 
seriously afraid that the Czech mentality was so obstinate as to be incapable 
of envisaging the necessities of the situation. 

J. T. Lt. -Colonel^ 

Military Attache 

June 10, 1938 

* For the remainder of the conversation see No. 41 1. 

No. 411 

Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax (Received June i8) 

M.2o6iC3973lS302li8] 

WARSAW, June 1338 

My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 205 * of to-day’s date regarding the 
policy of the Polish Government towards GzechosloyaHa, I have the honour 

^ No. 410. 



to transmit to your Lordship herewith an extract from a despatch firom the 
Military Attache to the War Office recording a conversation which he has 
had with the Chief of Staff, General Stachiewicz. 

2. As your Lordship will observe, General Stachiewicz spoke at length of 
the present situation in Russia and of the possibility of Russian intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. There is, I think, no doubt that Soviet Russia could only 
give serious help to Czechoslovakia by land if she were to make use of tlie 
railway system of southern Poland; but any such attempt, implying military 
occupation, would inevitably be resisted by Poland. The latter w'ould hope 
to have the assistance of Roumania, whose security would equally be 
threatened. This, indeed, is certainly regarded here as the fundamental 
object of the Polish-Roumanian alliance. 

3. According to General Stachiewdcz, however, the Polish General Staff 
do not believe that the Soviet Government are now able, taking their internal 
position into account, to give military help to Czechoslovakia by land, and 
they think Russian help will be restricted to the supply of aeroplanes. As I 
have reported to your Lordship previously, the Czechoslovak Government 
have apparently already obtained a number of bombers from Russia, and 
this has caused great annoyance here. Indeed, General Rayski, the Polish 
Chief of Air Staff, recently informed Colonel Godfrey that he had actually 
sent up fighters to give chase to some Russian bombers which were being 
transferred to Czechoslovakia, but that in no case had they been able to 
bring one down, as various routes had been chosen and the bombers had 
travelled by night. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors at 
Moscow and Berlin and to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague. 

I have, &c., 

H. W. Kennard 

Enclosure IN No. 41 1 

Extract from Conversation between Colonel Godfrey and General Stachiewicz 

on June 10, ig^S 

At this point I asked how far he thought the Soviets would be ready to 
assist Czechoslovakia. This started a long lecture on the weaknesses of the 
Soviets in general. 

He admitted first of all that new formations of the Russian army had been 
located quite recently all along the Polish and Roumanian frontiers. But he 
said that this was not a sign either of a move directly related to the recent 
political events, or even of increasing Russian strength — ^rather the opposite. 
This process of moves of whole divisions (five new ones Had been located 
opposite the Polish frontier during 1937, and one or two more since) had 
been continuous for over a year, and was dictated not by the desire to aggress 
towards the west, even in aid of Czechoslovakia, but far more by an ever 
present fear of invasion firom the west, which with them was an idle fixe: and 
above all by the fact that the whole railway system of Russia had by now 
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become^^ so' unreliable that the Army Command' no longer felt it capable of : 
supporting the traffic of concentration once war started :/ they had therefore ; : 
decided to effect the majority of the concentration in peace-time* This was: ' 
done" by the simple process effecting to the interior of Russia the popula- 
tions of whole villageSj and filling them with troops. 

■ Pursuing this theme of the weakness of Russia, General Stachiewicz said . 
that despite the difficulties of getting information, which even the Poles now 
felt in that country, he had had a detailed study made of the oil production' ' : 
and the railway systems in Russia. Oil production, he found, had already , ' 
been developed to the utmost limit* That meant that if war came it could 
not possibly be increased. Nevertheless, nearly 50 per cent, of this production z- : ; ; 
already went into agriculture (driving tractors and other machinery con- 
cerned in the whole process of food production) . If, therefore, the tremendous 
demands of war-scale aviation and mechanised forces were suddenly super- 
imposed on the existing demands, agriculture would practically have to stop. 
Furthermore, the horse-basis on which agriculture had been conducted, and 
which could conceivably have been a reserve method, had practically been 
destroyed. . . 

Similarly with regard to local locomotive manufacture. He had had 
reported cases in which Russian locomotives, turned brand-new out of the 
factories, had had to be returned after only six months^ use for major repairs. 
Railway traffic returns as a whole had been increasing annually until 1937, 
in which year, under Kaganovitch, they had reached an unusually high 
peak; but there had been a sudden and violent recession. This had been 
found to be due to forcing the use of railway material and ruthless abandon- 
ment of all essential maintenance and repair work, until suddenly the point 
of total collapse was reached. 

Again, in the economic field, it was noteworthy that although the planned 
figures of pi-oduction of coal, iron, oil, &c., had been on a steadily rising scale 
up to and including 1937, in 1938 there had been a sudden recession even 
in the figures aimed at, coupled with a remarkable drop in the percentages | 

attained even on those reduced aims. i 

In sum, he gave it as his considered opinion that Russia would very soon 
reach a crisis which would put her out of action not for months but for years. i 

This was particularly due to the extremely centralised nature of her whole 
economic machinery, coupled with the impossibility of getting suitable staff 
to work so complicated a machine. He had found that on the average nowa- I 

days the heads of great industrial enterprises on a national scale only held ; 

their posts for five to six months. How could any continuity be ensured on | 

this basis? This had its counterpart in the army, where officers who only had [ 

five to six years^ service after passing out of the schools of their arm com- [ 

manded brigades.: . 

He in fact claimed to detect the commencement of a cracking of the whole 
Soviet structure: if this were in fact the case, there were no feentres of 1 

initiative’, as there would be in normal European life, to start rebuilding or [ 

repairing. He felt, therefore, that except for some possible assistance by a i 
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few aeroplanes, the Soviets could be discounted as a factor beyond their own 
boundaries for some years to come. 

We then reverted to Germany. Here he felt the saving factor was the 
increasing risk of any adventures, coupled with Hitler’s extreme ability in 
measuring those risks. He was convinced that the German army was not yet 
fully prepared, either as regards fbrmed units, or as regards reserves of men 
and materiel (quite apart from questions of raw material). In formed units 
there were many officers with only a year’s training. He calculated that as 
regards reserves of men and officers a really satisfactory state w’ould not be 
reached till 1941 or 1942— largely, of course, owing to the fifteen or so years’ 
gap in which reserves could not be created. Finally also as regards materiel, 
he had had reports, not as yet completely confirmed, that the Germans were 
dissatisfied with their light tanks, and proposed to withdraw them all, sub- 
stituting a new type. He also felt that the Reichswehr still had sufficient 
control of the situation to act as a brake on the wilder men of the Nazi party. 

On the whole, therefore, he hoped that we would get over the present 
crisis without disaster unless the internal tension in the Sudetendeutsch 
regions themselves reached breaking point, and created a situation in which 
Hitler’s prestige was so involved that he was forced to take forceful action. 

Finally, at parting he said that he was going on a short period of leave with 
his family, to be followed on June 26 by a visit to the Baltic States. 

j. T. Godfrey, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Military Attache 


No. 412 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson [Berlin) 
jVb. 557 Telegraphic \C 142861181 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 13, 8.00 p.m. 

While appreciating the points made in your telegrams Nos. 262^ and 274,2 
I feel that there is even greater force in the considerations advanced in Mr. 
Newton’s telegram No. 294.^ I fully appreciate the danger that the proposed 
Czech military measures may be used by the Germans as a pretext for inter- 
vention, but I feel that there is an equal danger lest the failure of the Czecho- 
slovak Government to maintain order and authority should lead to an 
incident which would also give pretext for intervention (cf. your telegram 
No. 27i‘'' and Prague telegram No. 287®). If the Germans desire to quarrel 
with Czechoslovakia, they will always be able to find a pretext; and it may 
be that the effective guarding of the Czechoslovak frontier wifi discourage 
them from seeking an occasion, and wiU give time for the pressure which we 

^ Not printed. See No. 399, note 4. 

■ ■ No. 404. ■ ■ ' 3 No. 405. 

^ Not printed. This telegram of June 11 'gave details of the German press campaign 
against Czechoslovakia. s 
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■ are .putting on ^tbe .Czechoslovak; Government to reach agreement with 
Sudetens to. become.' effective.. ■ 

^ . Ifj when the proposed measures are taken by the Czechoslovak Govern-; 
mentj the German Government show a tendency to reproach His Majesty^s ' 
Government for failing to prevent them, I should like you tO' explain clearly 
to Herr von Ribbentrop the position, as His Majesty's Government now see, 
it in this regard. They were prepared three weeks ago to put pressure upon 
the Czechoslovak Government to demobilise troops because they were;' 
earnestly desirous of doing everything they could to assist in the. general 
reduction of, tension between Germany and Czechoslovakia at that, time. 
is however impossible to deny that the action taken by . the Czechoslovak 
Government in consequence of this pressure has been largely discounted by 
the continuance of a violent press and wireless campaign in Germany, and 
in particular by speech delivered by Herr Hess.^ In these circumstances 
His Majesty's Government cannot feel surprised that the Czechoslovak 
Government should be unwilling to forgo any measure that in their judge- 
ment contributes to their military security— more especially as they presum- 
ably feel that the efforts tliey made failed to produce a response from the 
German side. 

I am not concerned to argue whether they are right or wrong, but no one 
can suppose that Germany is in any danger of attack from Czechoslovakia, 
and, anxious as is His Majesty's Government to give all possible help to 
bringing about better relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia, I 
am not in present circumstances prepared to undertake the responsibility of 
pressing the Czechoslovak Government further at this stage on the question 
of military security, of which they must be allowed to be the judge. On the 
other hand we shall continue to maintain strong pressure at Prague to 
induce a peaceful and just settlement of Sudetendeutschen grievances, and 
the fact that we have deputed observers to investigate any incidents in the 
Sudeten area is evidence of our desire to give practical assistance and prevent 
excesses from whatever quarter. 

Repeated to Prague. 

^ In a speech at Stettin, on June 1 2, Herr Hess referred to Czechoslovakia as ( i ) obviously 
not in a position to maintain internal order or to protect its citizens and (2) as a danger spot 
for European peace. 

No. 413 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
{Received June zj, g.^o p.m.) 

No. 2y§ Telegraphic: by telephone [C 58ygl4y86li8] 

BERLIN, June i§, igg8 

I had a few minutes’ talk with the State Secretary at a party yesterday 
which he was leaving early to attend a meeting with Field-Marshal Goring. 

I told him that I had noticed with satisfaction the milder attitude of the 
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press towards Czechoslovakia and reminded Mm once again that it the 
German Government wished to co-operate with us in our efforts for peaceful 
solution the best proof of such desire at tMs moment would be moderation 
of the press attacks and criticism. Herr von Weizsacker said that lie had been 
pleasantly surprised himself for once not to see Czech news on front page of 
the newspapers. But, he asked, were the Czech reser\'es really being dis- 
banded? I assured him that 50,000 had already gone and that the remainder 
were being dismissed at end of their four weeks’ training. Would, however, 
he enquired, they not be replaced? I told him that I believed that the 
Czechoslovak Government was contemplating the possibility of calling up 
somewhat earlier than usual a certain number of reserves who would normally 
have to do their training in any case this year. He expressed regret that this 
should be thought necessary and said that it seemed that the Czechoslovak 
Government had not abandoned the idea of three years’ service. If this 
measure was introduced it would, he said, be ‘very serious’. 

I was relieved to leave it at that, since I fear that, if three years’ service is 
adopted before negotiations for settlement on comprehensive lines of Nation- 
ality Statute have been thoroughly tried out, it will be unavailing for me to 
counsel moderation here or to convince German Government of efficacy of 
our good offices at Prague. German standpoint will be that it is idle to talk 
of satisfactory settlement or conciliation when at the same time law is intro- 
duced compelling Sudeten Germans to do three years’ military service, sole 
object of which is to train them to fight at a future date agaimt other Germans. 
There is too much force in this contention to controvert it with any hope of 
success. Germans will merely retort that if solution is not going to lead to 
peaceful relations between themselves and Czechoslovakia there is no point 
in it at all. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

At best moreover (i.e. if negotiations continue in spite of law) only result 
of it will be to intensify the German military preparedness against Czecho- 
slovakia and in the end Germans can always out-bid Czechs in this respect. 
Argument used by Mr. Newton in second paragraph of his telegram No. 294* 
that press attacks Justify increased military strength is one which I have 
used in my efforts to induce the German Government to mitigate their 
anti-Czech press campaign. But it is a two [?-edg]ed one. 

I earnestly trust therefore that His Majesty’s Government will be able to 
induce the French Government to veto a proposal which, if adopted at this 
stage, may well, as I feel bound to point out, wreck all prospect of satisfactory 
settlement. I can see value of threat to introduce this law as card in M. Benes’s 
hand, yet if he plays it, it will be difficult oneself to believe and possibly to 
make Germans believe in sincerity of Ms intentions. 

Repeated to Paris. 

' No. 403. 
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No. 414 

' Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June i8) 

No. 203 [C 597511941118] 

His Majesty^s Minister at Prague presents Ms compliments to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit to Mm 
the undermentioned document from H.M. Consul, Liberec. 

BRITISH LEGATION, PRAGUE, JuflB 15^ I938 

Enclosure in No« 414 

ummoy June 13^ 1938 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that during thC' past week I travelled through 
the Sudeten , German areas of North Moravia and Silesia upon which I 
reported last summer. I was surprised to find how great a change had taken 
place since my last visit. It used to-be almost a commonplace, and I reported 
this -a year ago, that the conflict between Czech and German was not so bitter 
in this area as in North Bohemia. The inhabitants are engaged in agriculture 
and are very strongly Catholic and Conservative. Untih quite recently, the 
German Agrarians and Christian Socialists had been able to maintain their- 
position vis'-a-vis the Henlein party. But two events, the * Anschluss’ and Czecho- 
slovalda’s partial - mobilisation of May 21, have produced a great change, ■ 
One person with whom I discussed it explained that until the-.*' Anschluss’ the- 
people accepted the situation with resignation since incorporation in Czecho- 
slovakia appeared to be part of the inevitable fate of the Germans in Moravia 
and Silesia : now it is felt to be otherwise. And on top of the ^Anschluss’, which 
has brought hitherto undreamed of possibilities of freedom, has come the 
mobilisation of Czech troops by whom the almost purely German towns of 
North Moravia — an important strategical district for Czech defence — ^have 
been overrun. Clearly the military occupation of any area must have dis- 
agreeable consequences for the civil population. Here the difference of 
nationality renders the position more than usually difficult. The streets of 
Mahrisch Schonberg, when I arrived there on June 4 in the evening, were 
crowded with soldiers either conversing in small groups or walking up and 
down. In Mahrisch Altstadt, 10 miles to the north on the frontier, there 
are said to be several thousand troops. It would be incorrect to say that their 
behaviour was overbearing or provocative : on this occasion they seemed to 
ignore the Germans. But it is reasonable to suppose that there have been 
exceptions to the general rule, and one can assume that there is some truth 
in the many stories of unprovoked aggression which one hears. A German 
lawyer in Zwittau informed me that in the past fortnight (but not, apparently, 
previously) he has had to deal with innumerable cases of provocation in 
which the details are often insignificant, whereas the principle involved is 
of great importance. Taken together these stories justify a grave indictment 
of the conduct of the lesser provincial officials. In Zwittau, he informed 


me, a Czech policeman forcibly pulled off the white stockings which a 
German girl was wearing. In another case, two young Czechs blocked the 
road of a German boy who was riding a bicycle and obliged him to dismount: 
he punched them both and went off shouting ‘Czech swine.’ For this he was 
sentenced to forty-eight hours’ arrest ‘for doing bodily violence’, and the 
authorities contemplate further proceedings against him on the ground that 
his language was calculated to stir up racial hatred. The Moravian Germans 
are a peaceful people, and the petty annoyances to which they are being 
subjected now are the more resented because they seem to be unmerited. 
The anger of the Czech population as a whole, which has been justly roused 
by German provocation in other parts of the country, is also being poured 
out on the hitherto placid Moravians with the result that they are becoming 
as bitter as the Germans of North Bohemia. 

2. in several talks I discussed the prospects of reaching a settlement of 
the national conflict, and found everywhere the greatest pessimism based 
largely on a genuine doubt of the Czechs’ willingness to live in harmony 
with the Sudeten Germans. Even if a formal settlement can be agreed upon, 
which is in itself a matter for doubt, the Germans seem to fear that the will 
to implement it is lacking on the Czech side. I also gained the impression 
even among moderate people that they would' not be sorry if tire Czech 
opposition to a reasonable setdement should prove so strong that the most 
drastic solution, namely, a referendum, would become the only possible way 
out of the deadlock. Their arguments seemed in substance to be directed 
towards converting me to the view that a referendum is the only satisfactory 
solution. 

3. In Schonberg I was provided with a good illustration of the rather 
exaggerated susceptibility of the German population. The Sokol association 
of North Moravia had arranged to hold a rally in Schonberg as part of their 
celebrations of the great Sokol decennial festival. The date chosen was 
June 5, the day of the opening of the main festival in Prague. So far as I 
know the gate-money taken at this and other local rallies held all over the 
country was required to defray the expenses of the provincial delegations 
sent to the main festival at Prague. Schonberg lies quite close to the Czech 
areas of middle Moravia and is also an important railway centre for North 
Moravia. Granted that Czechs live in North Moravia — and many do, though 
they are mostly Government officials— Schonberg is the natural place for 
them to meet. It is, however, an almost purely German town. The Germans 
resent the holding of Czech festivals in their cities and it is only fair to add 
that there is no reciprocity of treatment in these matters : the Czechs would 
on no account allow Germans to hold national festivals in public in a Czech 
town. Even the German mass excursions to towns in the mixed areas — 
intended as moral support and riational stimulus to the Germans living in 
such areas — ^have been given up as they have been generally prohibited in 
the past on the ground that they endanger the public peace. In the case of 
the Sokol meeting the Germans of Schdnberg have an additional ground for 
annoyance because the celebrations in honour of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
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■:ofthe;foiindation;€)f gjnrnnastic association{'Turiiverband^) had been 

fixed a long time in' advance for the very day later chosen by the , Sotols for 
\ their festival. The Germans wisely postponed their celebration voluntarily 
in order to avoid friction, but they resented the Sokols’ action as an intentional' 
provocation. I was in Schdnberg on the day of the Sokol meeting and saw 
the Czechs march through the town. The German inhabitants had gone 
away for the day, so that the Czechs had' the streets to themselves. Their' 
behaviour was not provocative, and I noticed that two German girls, in, 
"'dirndf dresses standing on the pavement were completely ignored by the 
marchers. 

, . 4. . During my tour I visited several schools and learned' from some head- 
masters that they have had great difficulties wiffi the authorities and with 
their pupils on account of the latter’s imprudent political utterances, &c. I 
have already reported that students’ strikes have occurred or been threatened 
in some schools. One headmaster whom I visited was almost on the verge of 
a breakdown on account of the difficulties of controlling his students on the 
one hand and defending them on the other hand against the penalties 
imposed on them by the Ministry of Education. The problem of controlling 
the young people is plainly an anxious one for schoolmasters, but it was 
interesting to hear it asserted in the majority of cases that, on the whole, the 
students are still reasonable and receptive of good advice. One condition, 
however, is held to be indispensable if the growing radicalism is to be checked. 
It is necessary to offer the young people some prospects of a satisfactory 
economic future. Conditions seem to be very far from equal for Czechs 
and Germans. I was told in several towns that this could be demonstrated 
by personal experience. There are on the one hand many young Germans 
who have completed their university education in law, &c., but have still 
no jobs, wffiereas young Czechs who have only just finished their education 
in secondary schools come to the German towns to fill posts in the Govern- 
ment service. The problem of controlling the Sudeten German youth is, 
therefore, viewed by the headmasters and also others as principally an 
economic problem. Discipline and loyalty to the State cannot be expected 
from the young so long as no future is offered to them. One hears repeatedly 
that young Sudeten Germans have at last found employment in Germany 
after years of enforced idleness in this country. A comparison between the 
two countries is most unfavourable to Czechoslovakia and only stimulates 
the desire for incorporation in the Reich, I w=^as informed that the allotment 
of a proportional share of Government posts to Germans would help gready 
towards a solution of the problem of the growing radicalisation of young 
people. 

5. My journey took me through Czech districts also, and I was particularly 
struck by the spirit in which the Czech civil population has accepted the 
mobilisation and other military measures. Restrictions such as the prohibi- 
tion of photography in certain areas, the quartering of troops in private 
buildings, or the difficulties caused to business men by the caliing-up of 
reservists, are regarded quite differently by Czechs and Germans. The 
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Germans habitually ridicule everything done by the military authorities, 
complain about the amount of compensation wliich they receive and dispute 
the usefulness of the Government’s action. The Czechs, on the other hand, 
take the same restrictions and inconveniences as a matter of course, are 
proud to have the soldiers in their houses and make light of the difficulties 
in business caused by the calling-up of reservists. The conclusion which one 
is bound to draw is tliat many of the complaints which one hears among 
Germans are due more to ill-humour than to any justifiable grievance. 

6. There is much alarm everywhere among the Germans on account of the 
alleged arming of Communists by the Government during the crisis. It is 
supposed that they have not given back their arms but are holding them to 
use upon the Henlein party in the first emergency. The Czechs too are said 
to be armed and ready to fall on the Germans if war breaks out. I cannot say 
that I have ever had definite proof that either of these assumptions is true. 
An influential Czech did once assure me that ‘if one drop of Czech blood 
should be shed the Czechs would take a terrible revenge on the Germans’. 
This sort of statement does suggest that the Czechs would need little encourage- 
ment to set upon the Germans in a crisis and perhaps indicates that they may 
have weapons at their disposal. 

I have, &c., 

P. Pares 

No. 415 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ly) 

No. so 6 \C 5gs2 jig4ijiS\ 

PRAGUE, Jan« i-5, 

My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 289V of June ii, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith summarised translations of the two memoranda^ 
which have been presented to the Czechoslovak Government by the Sudeten 
German party as embodying their proposals. The documents have reached 
me from a confidential source, and neither the Government nor the party 
are aware that I am in possession of them. 

2. You will observe that while the Henlein party have kept their promise 
not to include matters of foreign policy in their proposals (the only reference 
to foreign affairs at all is the proposal under Section VII of tlie second memo- 
randum that arrangements must be made in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
to represent the particular economic interests of the individual national areas) , 
and while the question of ‘Weltanschauung’ is kept discreetly in tlie back- 
ground, the only direct reference to it being at the end of Section II of the 
same memorandum, on the other hand the question of compensation is put 
forward as one of the leading demands. 

3. After reading the two documents I am reinforced in the doubts I 
ventured to express in my despatch No, 106^ of April 1 1 as to whether the 

^ No. 399. z See Appeaodix III. * Not printed. 
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■Go'vemnient.aiid the Henlein party will be able to reach at any' rate a com-':.", 
plete agreement. Even if , the Henlein party are prepared to abate some of 
their more extravagant demands, it seems more than likely , that there will ' 
be at least a residue of questions on which agreement will .have proved 
impossible. ■ 

4. I therefore learned with satisfaction from Sir Nevile Henderson’s tele- ,, 
/ gram No. 264"^ of June 10 that he has a plan in mind in the event of ah : 

insuperable deadlock arising; for it would be very unfortunate if, after so 
much effort and risk to achieve a partial result, ■ the residue remained to, ; 
poison the atmosphere and to give a permanent opening for men of ill-will 
to revive the whole trouble and with it the possibility, if not probability,' 
./of disaster. 

5. I would not suggest that an agreement reached on paper by any method 
would permanently dispose of the ancient antagonism between German and 
Czech in Bohemia. But it would at least render it more difficult to reopen 
the question in its present dangerous form, while from the point of view of 
this country it would seem imperative to obtain a full and final settlement 
before Germany has fully digested Austria and is ready for a new adventure. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Berlin and Paris. 

I have, &c,, 

B. C. Newton 

4 No. 391. 

No. 416 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. j6g Telegraphic [C j6g^lig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, JuTie i6, iggS^ 6.00 p.m. 

I approve the language you used to Dr. Hodza and Dr. Benes, as reported 
in your telegrams Nos. 288^ and 289.^ In particular I approve the language 
you used to Dr. Benes, as reported in paragraph 10 of your telegram No. 289. 
It is not improbable that the points on which there is disagreement between 
the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten Germans will lead to pro- 
tracted discussions, during which the patience of both Czechoslovakia and 
Germany will be put to considerable strain. It is therefore highly desirable 
that both parties should be able to point as soon as possible to agreement on 
at any rate a certain number of subjects. 

I should accordingly be glad if you would continue to take every suitable 
opportunity of urging the Czechoslovak Government to announce their agree- 
ment to those portions of the Sudeten demands which they have made up 
their minds to accept.^ 

In paragraph 5 of my telegram No., 157,^ I asked you to express to the 

^ No. 396. ^ No. 399. 

3 Sir E. Phipps reported on June 18 that M. Bonnet had promised to send similar 
instructions to the French Minister at Prague. ^ No. 384. 
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Czechoslovak Government the view that it would be unwise to refuse to 
consider the setting up of a ‘Volkstag’, the significance of wHch would depend 
upon powers enjoyed by it. In so instructing you, I had in mind a form of 
provincial Parliament, exercising a limited jurisdiction over a definite terri- 
tory. The ‘Volkstag’ as outlined in paragraph 8 of your telegram No. 289 
would seem to be something quite different and you should not commit your- 
self with regard to it. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 53 Saving. 

No. 417 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June i6, g.i5 p.m.) 

Pfo. 300 Telegraphic \C 5gQ5l4786ji8'] 

PRAGUE, June 16, 1338) y.35 p.m. 

Berlin telegram No. 275.’ 

Colonel Stronge, Military Attache to this Legation, is returning to London 
for a conference at the War Office and you may think it desirable to consult 
him on the military aspects of this question. So far as I understand it an 
addition to Czechoslovak standing army is necessary if Czechoslovakia is to 
be protected against a surprise attack. Failing such addition she must resort 
to partial mobilization in order to be in a position to resist such a menace 
whenever she feels it to exist. Yet a single repetition of the special measures 
of May 21 would surely be more provocative than three years’ service. The 
Sudeten Germans in common with other Czechoslovak citizens already do 
two years’ service and its prolongation is therefore irrelevant to the question 
of what particular countries may be thought to be potential enemies. 

While I quite see further conspicuous evidence of Czechoslovakia’s deter- 
mination to defend itself if attacked will almost strike a jarring note it seems 
to me to be a confusion of issues for Germans to maintain that any reflection 
is thereby cast on the sincerity of the intention of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to solve their nationalities problem. In fact if it were thought that the 
country was being left at the mercy of a sudden invasion I am not at all sure 
that the prospects of a satisfactory settlement would be improved on either 
side. Czechs would be unduly nervous and Germans tempted to press impos- 
sible demands. Military measures of May 21 while they may of course here 
and there have stimulated Czech chauvinism brought home the dangers of 
their situation to the Czechs and also had a sobering effect on Sudeten 
Germans thus contributing to an ultimate improvement of conditions for the 
present negotiations. After an initial flurry same effect may easily follow 
from sacrifices involved by the three years’ service. The more so seeing that 
even when these sacrifices have been made the only [«c] element of surprise 
will have been met and overwhelming superiority of the Reich will remain 
so that there can be no question of Czech aggression. 

Of course it would be another matter if Germany could and would give 

' No. 413. 
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; any, more, reliable guarantees than" those' already' exis.ting on' paper not to; 
' intervene in certain circumstances in ■ Czechoslovakia like lightning! ■ 

Should the three years* service be introduced attention of Czechoslovak 
.Government could of course be drawn to the unfortunate even if unreasonable 
reactions in the Reich and amongst Sudeten Germans and argument used 
that the Czechoslovak Government must therefore press on all the more 
urgently with the achievement of actual results which will provide the test 
of their sincerity and capacity. 

Repeated Berlin Saving. 

No. 418 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton (Prague) 

No. 312 [C 390611941 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ June l6s 1938 

Sir, ■ 

I asked the Czechoslovak Minister to come and see me to-day in order 
to hear his impressions after his recent visit to Prague. He told me that he 
returned in a fairly hopeful mood of the issue of the negotiations. Dr. Benes 
and Dr. Hodza were working a 100 per cent, together for the removal of 
objections held by other members of the Czechoslovak Government or by the 
parties supporting them, and any suggestion that Dr. Benes was obstructing 
was without foundation. He said that he thought, also, the lesson of Austria 
had not been without its value for the Sudeten-German leaders. He had met 
Herr Kundt, who is one of those charged on the Sudeten-German side with 
the negotiations, and had pointed out to him some of the difficulties inherent 
in the proposal for a separate Volkstag for the Sudeten-Germans. According 
to him, Herr Kundt, in his own words, had said: ‘We are not going to be 
stuffy about that.* Before calling to see me he had spoken to Dr, Hodza on 
the telephone this morning, who had confirmed his view as to the progress, 
on the whole favourable, of the negotiations. The Germans, however, were 
doing their utmost by wireless and press to prejudice them. It was estimated 
that something like 2 million Sudeten-Germans and 5 million Czechs listened 
in to the German radio and the effect of the application of fuel by this means 
was very noticeable in the day-to-day talks between Sudeten-Germans and 
the members of the Czechoslovak Government. 

2. In regard to the question of troops, M. Masaryk told me that the 
information that had been conveyed to us as to a further call to the colours 
of some 50,000 men in June to bridge the gap between June and September 
was, if I understood him aright, incorrect. He also, if I heard him rightly, 
gave me to understand that no final decision upon the question of three 
years* service had as yet been taken. He promised, however, to clear up all 
these military points and let us have precise information. 

3. I asked Mm whether Dr. Benes was at all disposed to resent the pressure 
that we had, through you, been placing upon him and he assured me that he' 
was not. He, M. Masaryk, was very pleased that we had done so and hoped 
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that we should continue on the same course. There were some things that it 
was quite impossiblefor them to do, but short of these, pressure, in M. Masaryk’s 
opinion, was nothing but helpful. 

I am, &c., 
Halifax 

No. 419 

Letter from Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 20) 

[C 601 1 1 1941 1 18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, June i6, ig^8 

Dear Secretary of State, 

Personally I feel much happier about the position at the moment. The 
deplorable and most violent anti-Czech campaign in the press has temporarily 
faded out and it would be a thousand pities if the Czech Government, by intro- 
ducing a three years’ military service law at this juncture of our intervention 
at Prague were to start the whole uproar again or even thereby to put a stop 
to all negotiations with the Sudeten. 

I do not understand Benes’s motive. The three years’ law does not give 
immediate military relief so that it, at least, might well wait even if the calling 
up of more reserves cannot. Is he using the threat of such a law as pressure 
on the Sudeten and a warning to the Germans? Or is he using it to ensure 
our and French support by making us responsible for future events if we 
veto it? 

The Swiss Minister who has just arrived and the Egyptian Minister who 
is leaving Berlin in a week’s time for London, have been to see me lately. 
Both told me that they had been impressed by Hitler’s calm and ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ when they presented respectively their letters of credence 
and recall. Hitler’s moods have such importance that I was interested to 
hear these accounts of their interviews. Incidentally Hitler gave the Swiss 
Minister what the latter regarded as entirely satisfactory assurances about 
Switzerland. I could not help telling the Minister that what seemed to me 
entirely unsatisfactory was that they should have been given or required at all. 

There is certainly a clique here which would like a gamble in Czecho- 
slovakia but I still believe that at the moment Hitler’s thoughts run on the 
lines of a peaceful solution. In principle I think we can take it that Hess’s 
speech at Stettin a few days ago accurately represented Hitler’s own views. 
It was violent enough, it is true, against the Czechs but it nevertheless 
praised peace. I remain, in fact, of opinion that aU things being equal and 
Prague not too obstinate we should be able to get a peaceful irlution this 
year since {a) the German army is not ready, {b) the four year plan not 
working yet to capacity and (c) Austria far from digested. My chief appre- 
hension continues to be the risk of a serious incident (for instance say some 
20 young Sudeten getting killed— doubtless in consequence of their own 
provocative folly, though the chance of the extremists of the other side 
engineering an incident cannot be altogether excluded). 
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If there were such an incident nothing could prevent German intervention 
of a sort. Hitler is' too 'deeply committed and' his prestige too much at stake., 
I do not believe that any warning of ours, however 'menacing, would stop 
him altogether, though we might get Germany at a price to give the arbitra* 
tion treaty with Czechoslovakia a chance. But the price would have to be 
high : possibly the detachment of the overwhelming Sudeten areas or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Heaven guard us from an incident! All the same I still think that ifBenes 
wants a solution that has any hope at all of being permanent, he would be 
well advised" to be more generous than anyone expects and certainly more 
.than his die-hards wish. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson 

No. 420 

Vis€0U7it Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

Mo, 202 Telegraphic 

FOREIGN OFFICE, 17, 

Your telegram No. 181.^ 

I am glad to learn that M. Bonnet has now conveyed to M. Benes through 
M. Osusky the warning which he had undertaken to give (though it does not 
appear to be quite as precise as I would have liked). 

2. In spite of M. Benes’s protest at being suspected of prolonging or post- 
poning a settlement of the Sudetendeutschen question (see Prague telegram 
No. 293)^ I feel that M. Benes is still a prisoner of his own past, and that we 
cannot afford to accept his assurances altogether at their face value. In so 
far as M. Benes has to educate his own reactionaries he may find it indeed 
useful to be able to point to the fact that he is under considerable pressure 
from the French and British Governments. I hope, therefore, that M, Bonnet 
will not be deterred by M. Benes’s resentment at being given advice which 
we both consider necessary in the interests of Czechoslovakians own future 
welfare.: 

3. I share entirely M. Bonnet’s view (see your telegram No. 385 Saving)^ 
that it is essential that His Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment should remain in the closest touch on the subject of Czechoslovakia, 
and for this reason I hope that M. Bonnet will be prepared to show you the 
actual text of tlie memorandum which he gave to M. Osusky for delivery to 
M. Benes and of the reply which M. Osusky should by now have brought 
back. It is indeed essential if our two Governments are to collaborate on 
the Czechoslovak problem that I and Mr. Newton should on each occasion 
know precisely what the French Government have said to M. Benes. 

4. Finally in view of Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 194^ of June 7, you might 

^ No. 406. ^ No. 402. ' 3 No. 408. 

Not printed. This despatch contained an account of a conversation between the 
Military Attache and General Faucher, Chief of the French Military Mission, in which the 
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also enquire whether the assistance of the Chief of the French Btlilitary 
Mission, who no doubt exercises considerable influence in Czech military 
circles, could not be enlisted in keeping the Czechs alive to the realities of 
their situation. 

latter ‘not only agreed with all the (military) measures already taken, but he was emphatic 
as to the necessity for their retention until after the elections’. 

No. 421 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps (Paris) 

No. 1 4y Saving: Telegraphic {C Sogglig^ijiS] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June iggS, 6.go p.m. 

My telegram No. 1 4 1.” 

1. The main purpose of the action that His Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government have undertaken at Prague and Berlin is to reduce 
the risk of a European war arising out of the Czechoslovak question, and I 
have no doubt that in supporting our action as they do, the French Govern- 
ment are moved by the same consideration. 

2. His Majesty’s Government intend to continue to do ever)?thing in their 
power to promote such a settlement of the Sudeten German question by 
negotiation between the Czechoslovak Government and the Henlein Party, 
but they are doubtful whether even if a satisfactory solution of the Sudeten 
question, in its purely internal aspect, were reached, this would fully solve 
the German-Czechoslovak problem or remove the danger of war. It may 
well be that the root of the German-Czechoslovak difficulty is not so much 
the situation of the German population in Czechoslovakia as the foreign 
relations of Czechoslovakia, and, in particular, the undertakings of assistance 
she has received from and given to France and the Soviet Union. Herr Hen- 
lein, it is true, has agreed for the present not to press that part of the Carlsbad 
programme which deals witli Czechoslovak foreign relations. But it must be 
anticipated that this question will be raised sooner or later either by Herr 
Henlein or by the German Government, by the latter, possibly, in menacing 
terms. This indeed may happen in the immediate future if the present 
attempt to settle the Sudeten question fails. 

3. It would, therefore, seem wise that timely consideration should be 
given to it, so that His Majesty’s Government and the French Government 
may be prepared in advance to cope with this problem for it may well be 
raised in circumstances of urgency such as will not permit of an improvised 
solution. 

4. I have therefore been turning over in my mind possible readjustments 
of Czechoslovak [iaj’s external relations which, by reducing what Germany 
professes to regard as the provocative elements in the Czechoslovak system of 
Treaties, should tend to promote stability in Central Europe and lessen the 
chances of France being called upon to fulfil her obHgation to Czechoslovakia 
in possibly unfavourable circumstances. 

' No, 271,’ ' 
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:5- It is my impression^; as I think it is yours alsOj that',M. Bonnet'. would; 
be, glad if the French Government could be relieved' of the fear , of having to ■ 
fulfil an obligation which was originally undertaken in circumstances much 
more favourable to its effective fulfilment than those existing at present. At 
that time the demilitarised zone still existed, and it was hoped to get Germany 
■ into , the League and to secure German co-operation in the maintenance of 
European peace. Incidentally, I have, as you know, never been able to dis- 
cover from French Ministers what precise action France would 'in present'' 
circumstances take in order to fulfil her obligation to Czechoslovakia if the ;■ 
■case arose. 

6. It seems to me that, in order to satisfy what is reasonable in Germany's 
complaint, and at the same time to reduce the liability of France’s being 
called upon to honour her treaty obligations, the easiest and least disturbing 
course would be to invite Czechoslovakia to remodel her treaty relations 
with France and the Soviet Union and Germany somewhat on the following 
lines. You will observe that the resultant system would correspond more or 
less to the present treaty arrangements between Belgium on the one hand 
and Great Britain, France and Germany, on the other. It would also pre- 
serve intact Czechoslovakia’s position as a member of the League of Nations, 

7. (a) The modification of the present Franco-Gzech and Russo-Czech 
Treaties so as to relieve Czechoslovakia of her obligations to go to the assis- 
tance of France and of the Soviet Union in the event of an attack by Germany; 
and 

(b) negotiation of an agreement between Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
by which — 

(i) Germany would undertake not to infringe Czechoslovakia’s integrity, 
and to respect Czechoslovak territory, except in the event of Czechoslovakia 
participating in military action against Germany; 

(ii) Germany would afford assistance to Czechoslovakia if she were 
attacked; and 

(iii) Czechoslovakia would undertake to prevent Czechoslovak territory 
from being used, for purposes of aggression against another State, as a 
passage or as a base of operations. 

8. Such a solution would of course, maintain France’s and Russia’s 
obligations to Czechoslovakia intact, but by eliminating Czechoslovakia’s 
undertaking to come to the assistance of France and Russia against Germany 
it wouids itis hoped, remove what Germany may hold to be an element of 
friction in the present situation and thereby would have the effect (if accepted 
by Germany) of reducing the probability of France, and consequently Russia, 
having to fulfil these obligations. 

9. I should be glad to know what M. Bonnet thinks of this proposal, or 
whetlier he has any alternative course to suggest. 

10. In discussing the subject with M. Bonnet you would emphasise that, 
while His Majesty’s Government would not think it desirable to introduce 
new elements into the present negotiations on the domestic issue, and are 
not accordingly suggesting any immediate action, they none the less wish to 
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consult the French Government on this aspect of the Czechoslovak problem, 
since we may, as I have pointed out above, be faced with it at short notice, 
in the near future. 

II. It is, of course, essential that this consultation should not in any way 
lead our two Governments to relax the effort which they are at the present 
moment making to bring about an agreed settlement of the Sudetendeutsclien 
problem. 

Not repeated.* 

2 On June 9 a memorandum on the possibility of neutralizing Czechoslovakia had been 
sent to Sir E. Phipps, Sir N. Henderson and Mr. Newton. See Appendix IV. 


No. 422 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. IJ2 Telegraphic [C §g8gl ig4i j 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June ij, iggS, 8.15 p.m. 

From information w'hich has reached me I anticipate that, if no adequate 
Czech offer is now forthcoming as a basis for agreement, the latent agitation 
for a plebiscite will be brought to the surface, though Henlein still does not 
desire this and its attendant dangers. It is therefore important that Dr. 
Hodza should realise this, and produce no initial suggestions which by mani- 
fest insufficiency would give a pretext for pressure on Henlein to be so in- 
creased as to force him prematurely and reluctantly to fall back on his second 
line. 

No. 423 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. lyi Telegraphic \C 6oo6jig4ili8'\ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Jase 17, 

Speaking to Sir A. Gadogan on June 13 M. Masaryk said that the Czecho- 
slovak Government hoped to be able to submit any agreement reached with 
the Sudeten party to Parliament which was to meet next week. I no%v read 
a report in ‘The Times’ to the effect that Parliament is not to meet until July 
next. I should be glad to know whether this is correct, and what this post- 
ponement implies. 


No. 424 


Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

No. isgS [C 5g6?lig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Janf 17, 

Sir, J i r J ; V; 

The French Ambassador called on Sir Alexander Gadogan on the i6th June 
and recapitulated all that his Government had done in Prague to bring 



pressure to bear' on the Czechoslovak Government' to' show reason and' con- 
ciliation in the present negotiations with the Sudeten party. So 'far as M. 
Corbin was aware^ Dr. Benes had complied on every occasion with: the advice 
given him from Paris and London, and there could be no complaint against' 
him. In these circumstances the French Government were^ inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of keeping up strong pressure on Dr. Benes, particularly , in view 
of our complete failure to produce any corresponding effect in Berlin. In this 
connexion he referred with considerable indignation to the recent speech 
made by Herr Hess, and implied that such outbursts were calculated to 
render almost impossible the successful pursuit of negotiation. 

2. Sir Alexander Gadogan agreed that Herr Hess’s outburst was quite 
unpardonable, and it was really almost necessary to ignoreit if one were to 
have any hopes of a successful outcome of the negotiations in Prague. He 
added, incidentally, that His Majesty’s Government had been considering 
maldng a remonstrance in Berlin on this subject, but he was not quite sure 
w^hether actual instructions to that effect had been sent to Sir Nevile Hender- 
son. As regards the attitude of the Czechoslovak Government, and of Dr. 
Benes in particular, he agreed that they seemed to have made great efforts to 
do all that lay within their power to seek an agreement. What we were afraid 
of was that, now that the elections were safely past and there appeared to be 
a slight detente^ Dr. Benes might lose sight of the need for urgency, which in 
our view was still as great as ever. So long as the period of uncertainty con- 
tinued, we should remain at the mercy of an incident which might break 
down all negotiations and lead to a conflict. Sir Alexander Gadogan 
observed that the Czechoslovak Minister had told him some days ago that 
it was Dr. Hodza’s firm intention to conclude the discussions this week, to 
obtain agreement and to refer that agreement to Parliament next week. He 
had now noticed that Parliament is adjourned until July, and this seemed to 
indicate a further slowing up of the procedure. We thought it therefore 
important to urge Dr. Benes to make ^1 possible speed. There were one or 
two other points which we wished to urge upon him. In the first place, we 
had attached importance to an early announcement that the Henlein de- 
mands should be taken as the basis of discussion; this he noticed had been 
announced this morning by the Czechoslovak Government. A further point 
to which w^e attached importance was that Dr. Benes should tackle at least 
some of the easier questions at issue, endeavour to reach quickly agreement 
upon them, and then announce that agreement. We felt that that would do 
a great deal to lessen the tension and improve the prospects of negotiation on 
other points reaching a successful conclusion. 

3. M. Corbin agreed that it might be desirable to represent this to Dr. 
Benes, but on the general question he repeated that his Government would 
rather hesitate to keep up very strong pressure on Dr. Benes unless fresh 
circumstances should arise which seemed to call for it. He added that, 
owing to the special position which France enjoyed vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia, 
he thought that the French Minister in Prague had been even more insistent 
than his British colleague. This gave Sir Alexander Gadogan an opportunity 



of observing to M. Corbin that some time ago M. Bonnet had suggested that 
the French Government might indicate at Prague that unless the Czechoslovak 
Government could satisfy the French Government they were being reason- 
able in the negotiations, the French Government might have to reconsider 
their position under their treaty with Czechoslovakia. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan said that recently we had enquired of M. Bonnet whether he would 
be prepared to give a message of this kind in Prague, in which case we would 
instruct His Majesty’s Minister also to make representations. M. Bonnet had 
agreed, and had even himself suggested that the representation should not be 
a joint but a separate one, for the reason that the French Minister would 
have to go rather further than His Majesty’s Minister. This ^ve agireed to, 
but it appeared now from Paris telegram No. i8i^ that M. Bonner had not 
sent instructions to the Minister in Prague, but had merely given a memo- 
randum, the exact contents of which were unknown to us, to the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Paris. M. Corbin said he thought we could assume that 
M. Osusky would have delivered the memorandum to his Government, and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan agreed, but obser\'ed that a direct representation in 
Prague might have commanded more careful attention. 

4. M. Corbin reverted to the reluctance of his Government to continue 
addressing urgent representations to Dr. Benes unless the latter by some 
shortcoming seemed to have merited them, but Sir Alexander Cadogan again 
urged upon him the desirability of impressing on Dr. Benes the need for 
speed generally and the desirability in particular of trying to get certain 
points settled quickly and the settlement announced. Sir A. Cadogan also 
used the argument that it might strengthen Dr. Benesvis-a-vis his reactionaries 
if he could point to strong pressure from Paris and London. M. Corbin 
replied that, on the other hand, it might drive them to desperation. So far as 
we were concerned, we did not know very much in detail about the progress 
of the negotiations. One point that had been mentioned to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan by the Czechoslovak Minister here related to the Sudeten demand 
for a Volkstag. He agreed that, in the form in which the Sudeten party 
seemed to contemplate this body, the proposal might be impracticable, but 
he hoped that the whole idea would not be rejected by tire Czechoslor^ak 
Government; it might well be that some central body in the German dis- 
tiicts, provided its scope and functions were properly defined and within con- 
stitutional possibilities, might not prove an insuperable obstacle. 

I am, &c., 
Halifax 


'No. 406. 
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No; 425 ■■ 

Viscount Halifax to Mr, Mew ton (Prague) 

Mo. 1^4 Telegraphic [C 6oog I ig4i 1 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, JuTie i8^ iggS^ y.go pjn. 

In view of the probable German objections and other difficulties in, the^ 
way of the proposal adumbrated in my telegram No. 137^ I am now con- 
sidering the possibility of sounding the Czechoslovak Government' as' to 
whether, in the event of a breakdown of negotiations, they would be ready to 
accept the services of an independent British expert whO' would try and 
reconcile the two parties. I should be glad to hear your views on this idea. 
The kind of expert I have in mind would be someone with practical ex- 
perience of administration and of minority problems, such as an ex-Governor 
of an Indian Province. Or do you think that some outstanding figure, with- 
out necessarily any expert knowledge, would be preferable? 

I No. 347. 

No. 426 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 20) 

Mo, 226 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6 bjj/jp^///< 9 ] 

PRAGUE, June 18^ iggS 

Your telegram No. 169.^ " 

I called on President of the Council today to enquire what progress had 
been made with the Sudeten negotiations. 

Dr. Hodza was not very explicit but informed me that he had just com- 
municated privately to Herr Kimdt and Herr Rosche a verbal and written 
statement in regard to certain points and the Government attitude thereto 
for submission to Herr Henlein, Proposals were, I gathered, made as to the 
principles on which the discussions should be continued early next week. Dr. 
Hodza thought it would be difficult to refuse his proposals and that their 
acceptance would greatly facilitate and accelerate the negotiations so that at 
the end of next week agreement on certain points could already be announced. 

I reiterated to the President of the Council the embarrassment caused to 
His Majesty’s Government and to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin by the 
absence of visible progress and emphasized the considerations mentioned in 
the first paragraph of your telegram. In particular I expressed the hope that if 
there were objections to conceding in advance all the points which the Govern- 
ment were already prepared to admit, at least one or two points could be 
announced as having been agTeed, for example, in regard to the use of language 
or the distribution of the budget. Dr, Hodza pointed out that hardly any of 
these points could be put into practical effect until the outlines of self-admini- 
stration had been settled. I replied that if there were delay in agreeing upon 
the framework within w^hich these minor measures were to assume practical 

* No, 416. 



shape I hoped that atleast some announcement could be made of the readiness 
of the Government to make such concessions in principle. 

As regards a Volkstag, Dr. Hodza said that as originally proposed it was 
impracticable but he would try to give the Sudeten party satisfaction by 
fitting some of their proposals into a scheme which he had for the reconstruc- 
tion and development of the existing Representative Bodies for the provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia. 

While Dr. Hodza was hopeful of achieving a genuine settlement he said it 
was impossible to be sure what the Sudeten party really wanted. He realised 
tliat no time must now be lost and would do his utmost to reach agreement 
but intended in any case by the week of July 12, when Parliament met, to 
introduce the Government’s concessions and reforms. In explanation of the 
delay which had occurred he made the point that if it had not been for the 
desire of the Government to avoid a one-sided settlement without prior agree- 
ment, the Nationalities Statute might by now already have been enacted.^ 

Repeated to Berlin. 

^ Mr. Newton was informed on June ,2.3 that his language was approved. He was also 
asked ‘to continue whenever occasion, offers to. urge both on Dr, Beiies a.nd M. Hodza the 
vital importance that His Majesty’s Government attach to speedy and far-reac'hiiig results 
in the present negotiations with the Henlein party*. 

No, 427 

Mr. Mewton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 20) 

Mo. 230 Saving: Telegraphic [C SdjSj 13411 18] 

PRAGUE, June 18, 1338 

Your telegram No. 172.^ 

My impression is that one of Dr. Hodza’s chief objects in refraining from 
showing the text of the draft Nationalities Statute to the Sudeten German 
party has been precisely to avoid the danger to which you allude of making 
an initial offer which, however far-reaching it might have seemed to the 
Czechs, would almost inevitably have been characterized as inadequate by 
the Sudeten German party. 

Dr. Benes admitted, however, during my audience on June ii that there 
might have been too much talk in ofificial circles and the press about this 
statute. The present method appears to be to work on the Sudeten pro- 
grarnme and adapt the statute so as to give effect to the maximum degree 
possible to the Sudeten requirements. This procedure seems sound. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

^ No. 422. 
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No. 428 


Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax [Received • June 20 ) ' , ; , , 
No. 3gy Saving: Telegraphic \C 600 fig4i jiff] 

^hms^JuneiS^iggS 

, Your telegram No, 202.^ 

I spoke as instructed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon. ■ 

M, Bonnet promised to send me text of the memorandum taken by M, 
Osusky to Prague, and of .the reply that he brought back. 

His Excellency felt that a message of this nature taken by air to M, 'Benes 
would have far greater effect on the latter than another of numerous inter- 
views that the French Minister has with M. Benes. 

M. Bonnet will get pressure put upon the Chief of the French Military' 
Mission to urge moderation in Czech military circles, but he admits this 
officer is now more Czech than French in his views. 

^ No. 420. 

No. 429 

Sir E, Phipps [Paris] to Viscount Halifax [Received June 20) 

No. ggg Saving: Telegraphic [C 604^1 ig4i jiff] 

PARIS, June 18^ iggS 

Your telegram No. 147 ^ Saving of June 17 . 

I made an oral communication to the Minister for Foreign Affairs as in- 
structed regarding the possible re-modelling of Czechoslovak treaty relations 
with France, Russia and Germany. I left with him the text of paragraph 7 
of telegram under reference as an 

M. Bonnet promised to study the question carefully and to reply in due 
course. He quite agrees that our efforts to bring about an agreed settlement 
of Sudeten problems must not meanwhile be relaxed in the slightest degree. 
He also feels secrecy to be essential, as it would be disastrous if Germany were 
to hear of this plan, until France and Great Britain are in complete agree- 
ment thereon.^^ 

^ No. 421. 

On June 30 Sir E. Phipps was instructed (tel. No. 160 Saving) ‘fo press M. Bonnet for 
an early expression of his views’ on the proposals in No. 421 . Lord Halifax, during his visit 
to Paris (see No. 523), also reminded M. Bonnet that no answer had been received. 

No. 430 

Sir JY. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received June ig) 

No. sy8 Telegraphic [C 6ooi/ig4xji8J 

BERLIN, June ig, igg8 

Czechoslovak Minister called on me today on his return from Prague. He 
had, he said, seen M. Benes, President of the Council, Minister for Foreign 
Aflfairs and President of Negotiations Commission and was inclined to be 
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optimistic. Of dozen or so points included in ' Sudeten memorandum . 
were acceptable at once, three- were '.susceptible to. compromise and three 
were imacceptable. Latter concerned (a) indemnities, (b) what he described 
as a veiled attempt- to secure territorial autonomy and create a state within 
a, state by means of 'Volkstag and (c) an exaggerated claim for protection^ 
against dematuralisatioiiMn certain areas. 

Minister had,, he said, just called on State Secretary at Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs whose attitude had been friendly while recommending no delays. „ 
Czechoslovak Minister had pointed out that in a (? democracy)^. it was im- 
possible to dictate but that Czechoslovak Government was determined' to 
waste 110, time. He added confidentially Parliament would be summoned for. . 
middle of July,, i.e. in a month’s time. 

V,' 2. Czechoslovak. Minister mentioned that State Secretary had .expressed 
grave concern in regard to the three years’ service law. I told Minister that' 
1 could not help personally being apprehensive lest this law if it was adopted 
before agreement had been reached with Sudeten might serve Germans as an 
excuse not only for an (? intensive) anti-Czech press campaign but also for 
attributing failure of negotiations to Czechoslovak Government. Minister 
said that he himself was inclined to share these apprehensions and proposed 
to telegraph in that sense to his Government. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

* This word appears to be a mistake for ‘denationalisation’. 

® The text is here uncertain. 

No. 431 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 22, g.30 a.m.) 

No. 304 Telegraphic [C 616211341! 18] 

PRAGUE, June 21, 2-30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 174.* 

If, as is probable the present negotiations between Government and 
Henlein party lead to no complete conclusion one of two things appears likely 
to happen. Either there will be a definite breakdown probably accompanied 
by an immediate demand on Sudeten side for a plebiscite or as seems on the 
whole more likely negotiations will drag on inconclusively until Parliament 
meets in middle of July when the Government will proceed to introduce their 
Nationalities Statute regardless of the fact that reservation of principles will 
not have been accepted by the Henlein party. Whether the latter will in such 
circumstances be prepared to give the statute a trial in practice without 
accepting any responsibility for its contents or whether they will refuse to 
accept it even wth reservations and demand a plebiscite instead it is too early 
to prophesy. But in any event it would be useful to have up our sleeves a 
proposal for mediation. The proposal here under consideration would, I 
presume, supplement and perhaps form a prelude to that suggested as a last 
resort by Sir N. Henderson in his telegrams Nos. 254^ and 264.^ 



' 2. , Before sounding the^ Czechoslovak Government I am inGlined to suggest; 
■that it wouId.be preferable to wait until it is clear that negotiations are not 
going to achieve success. For if the Czechoslovak Gove.rnment felt .they could ^ 
fall back upon a kind of court of. appeal in which there .was' no. German, 
element it may be that they would make less effort to reach agreement direct 
in the belief that they will get better terms than by direct negotiation. ;I 
realise that by delaying to sound. Czechoslovak Government we might 
sacrifice a possible means of forestalling a demand for a plebiscite. But such 
a demand could only be prevented if we were to sound in advance both 
Czechoslovak Government and the Henlein party, . a proceeding which might 
inject rather a disturbing element into present negotiations. In any case our 
proposed far from losing its utility by delay could be brought forward at an 
opportune moment as a compromise between the two ideas (viz. plebiscite 
and statute) neither of which was acceptable to the other side, 

3. Although it might be anticipated that the Czechoslovak Government 
would welcome the proposal for the reason just given and also because it 
would tend to commit His Majesty’s Government to further interest in their 
fate, tact in putting it to them would be desirable and advance publicity such 
as occurred in regard to the appointment of observers should be avoided if 
only because Czechs’ acceptance cannot be taken for granted. In the first 
place acceptance of outside mediation in solution of an internal problem 
would inevitably be a blow to their pride and might seem to form a disagree- 
able precedent. Secondly there is, as I have reported from time to time, always 
a certain latent suspicion amongst the Czechs that the British policy in 
Central Europe is directed to solely selfish ends and for that reason they might 
hesitate unless pressed very hard to accept purely British mediation in a 
matter which would affect the whole future of their independent existence. 

4. Presumably the proposal could not be put into operation without agree- 
ment of the Sudeten German party. Their attitude is more difficult to fore- 
cast as (a) they can hardly be regarded as independent agents (S) it is not 
easy to know what at the bottom they really want if indeed they know it them- 
selves. In favour of acceptance would be their eagerness to put themselves 
right with the world and particularly British opinion and their anxiety not to 
make their territory into a theatre of war. Against it would be the fear of 
having to accept less than they could expect otherwise to obtain by continuing 
to clamour and to invoke the aid of big brother over the fi'ontier without 
whose approval they would in any case hardly agree. 

5. With regard to the personality of mediator I think it would be better 
to avoid choosing anyone whose experience is limited to India or Colonial 
Empire since, however foolishly, the connexion might be considered derogatory 
by both sides: experience of the problems of Ireland, French Canadians, 
Palestine or Danzig might be helpful but it is of course important that no one 
should be chosen whose previous record compromised him with either side as 
for example in the case of the last High Commissioner in Danzig, 

6. There would no doubt be an advantage in appointment of an outstand- 
ing figure whose impartiality and judgment could more readily be accepted 


by both parties. He' sto^ however perhaps be assisted by a man, with 
practical experience of administrative and racial problems who could more* 
over remain in this , country for some time if necessary. It may well prove 
insufficient for mediators to confine their task to finding a solution of the 
.various, problems in principle -and it may perhaps be necessary for one of. 
them to extend it to some kind of mediatory supe,rvision in execution of a 
scheme. The .conclusion of a settlement on paper cannot be expected in 
,itself to solve the many intricate problems, which will have to be thrashed out 
if the two peoples are, to live peaceably together. That will be a matter of 
years and, it is probable that disinterested outside assistance will prove as 
necessary in, that respect as in reaching agreement in, principle which ' we are 
now seeking. There may^ I appreciate, be political and practical objections to 
prolongation of a mediator's function but the possibility is one to be borne in 
mind if we are to make a real job of this delicate and perhaps vital business.' 

No. 432 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. 1^6 Telegraphic [C Ssooligp-ijiS] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 22, iggS, 10.30 pM. 

I learn on good authority that the Sudeten leaders are very dissatisfied 
with the course of negotiations, and in particular with the attitude of Dr, 
Benes and the Czech press. They contend that the Czech memorandum of the 
i8th instant (see your telegram No. 226 Saving)^ contains no substantial con- 
cessions but merely represents an attempt to patch up the existing system of 
local administration, instead of planning a real system of autonomy. They 
also feel that the recent official communiques regarding the negotiations and 
the press comments thereon represent an altogether too optimistic account of 
the progress of these negotiations; in fact, that they show a complete failure 
on the part of the Government to comprehend the situation. 

2. The Sudeten leaders hold that whereas agreement with M. Hodza 
would be possible if he were given a free hand, Dr. Benes has taken no steps to 
educate the Czech press and the Czech parties so as to accustom them to the 
necessity of concessions. 

3. The Sudeten leaders indeed suspect that by a combination of official 
optimism in the press and practical procrastination in the negotiations, Dr. 
Benes hopes to exhaust the patience of the Sudeten negotiators so that they 
will break away and enable Dr. Benes to place on them the blame for the 
ensuing rupture, 

4. I realise that these criticisms and complaints may well be exaggerated 
and biased (in particular I do not believe that Dr. Benes wishes to bring 
about a rupture), I equally appreciate that the fundamental reform of the 
administration of a highly civilised State must needs be a lengthy and delicate 
process requiring both forbearance and patience. But even after making 

^ No. 426. 
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^tliese allowances I am, not happy about the progress of the negotiations or . 
about the attitude of Dr. Benes and the Czech press. I realise that in inter-, 
vening at this stage there is a danger of our being forced into the position of 
having to express an opinion on the technical shortcomings of the Czech, 
■.memorandum of June i8 and to answer the arguments which may appear in 
the commentary which you expect to receive from Dr. Benes this week (see 
your telegram No. 231 Saving) .2 I would wish to avoid this if possible. 

' 5. On the other hand, I consider the attitude of the Czech press^ as shown 
in your telegrams Nos. 222 Savings 234 Saving and 306^ to be so unsatis- 
factory as to require that strong representations should be made to the Czech 
.Government. Such representations will afford a convenient occasion for you 
to reiterate in strong language the view held by His Majesty’s' Government 
that speedy and far-reaching offers by the Czech Government are essential 
if the present negotiations are not to reach a dangerous deadlock. 

6. You cannot of course quote the information I have received from the 
Sudeten leaders^ but you could say that His Majesty’s Government are dis- 
turbed by such rumours reaching them, and you will no doubt be able to find 
ways of elaborating your arguments. You should not fail to stress the 
necessity of educating the press and public to the need for unpleasant con- 
cessions, instead of as at present buoying them up with false optimism, and 
you should also warn the Czech Government that if a rupture were now to 
occur at a time when, according to Dr. Benes himself, an agreed compromise 
is possible on nine out of the twelve Sudeten demands, the effect on public 
opinion in this country would be most serious, and it would certainly condemn 
the Czech Government for having missed the last opportunity of solving this 
question by friendly agreement. 

7 . 1 realise that you have spoken to M. Hodza on this subject as recently as 
the i8th instant (see your telegram No. 226 Saving) and it is on Dr, Benes 
that I imagine we principally have to exert pressure. Unless therefore for any 
reason you think it undesirable, I should wish you to see Dr. Benes rather than 
Dr. Hodza. 

8. I have just received your telegram No. 304,^ which brings out clearly 
the dangers of offering prematurely the services of a British mediator. I 
realise that the moment for doing so has not yet arrived, but as it may come 
suddenly you should watch the situation with a view to warning me as soon 
as you think you see the moment approaching. 

Repeated to Paris'^ and Berlin. 

^ Not printed. 

3 Not printed. These teiegrams dealt with the attitude of the Czech and Sudeten press, 
of which the former was, in Mr, Newton’s view, Tailing to prepare the public for large 
concessions which will be necessary if agreement is to be reached’. Mr. Newton proposed 
to mention the matter to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

^ No. 431. 

^ Sir E. Phipps was instructed at the same time to inform M. Bonnet of the instructions 
to Mr. Newton, and to ask him to instruct the French Minister to support Mr. Newton by 
speaking in the same sense. Sir E, Phipps reported on June 23 that M. Bonnet had promised 
to carry out this suggestion. 
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, N 0 , 433 ' : 

Viscount Halifax to Mr, Newton {Prague) 

No, iy8 Telegraphic [C 62oolxg4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ -2^5 jggS^ lOM pM, 

■ . Ill order to meet these supposed tactics of M. Benes, the Sudeten leaders 
are reported to have the following course in mind : — 

If after two or. three days of talking no serious' oifer which might be a basis 
of a solution is made by the Czech Government, they will reveal the proposals 
of both sides in the foreign press and state the reasons why they refuse to 
entertain the proposals of the Government, Kundt considers that such a step 
will not lead to a break in the negotiations and says that it is merely intended 
to prevent an unfair onus being placed on the Sudetendeutsch and to thwart 
Benes’s policy of procrastination. 

2. They have been told in reply that any such publicity at the present 
stage would be bound to have a harmful effect, and that we hoped it w^ould 
not be indulged in without further notice. 

* No. 432. 

No. 434 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 2g) 

No, goy Telegraphic \C 62i8jig4iji8'] 

PRAGUE, June 22^ iggS 

My telegram No. 306, ^ 

I spoke to the Minister for Foreign Affairs today for an hour on the subject 
of the Sudeten negotiations and especially of attitude of Czech press. I showed 
and left with him two more striking examples of unfortunate press articles. 

2. Dr. Krofta was inclined to defend the press attitude and even said that 
he found it difficult to take exception to the remarks in these articles. I there- 
upon pointed out one or tw^o sentences which I read at random seemed to be 
most ill-chosen, e.g. one that said that compromise was no more possible 
than it would be between fire and water and a reference at very beginning of 
another article to Herr Henlein as living microphone of Berlin. Quite apart 
from the actual sentences which could no doubt be explained away, general 
tone and effect could only suggest to Czech reader that a settlement was 
neither possible nor desirable. Nothing was said of what could be granted 
and emphasis was laid on what could not be granted. After advice which he 
himself, President of the Council and President of the Republic had given to 
press I was the more disappointed and seriously concerned. Colleagues with 
w^hom I had spoken had also been struck by the unconciliatory nature of press 
comment. Its continuance would rouse doubts whether Czechoslovakia was 
serious in its endeavoui's to solve the very difficult problems confronting 
5 Hot printed- 3 ee No. 432, note 3. 



the coiiBtry and if so, whether . Czechoslovakian '■ .democracy had : ;snfficient: 
discipline and insight for the purpose. Dr. Krofta still tried -to .explain press, 
reports as due to provocation received and necessity for keeping negotiations., 
..oonfidential so that the press could not mention concessions which , would ; 
be granted. 

3. As regards negotiations themselves Minister for Foreign Affairs assured' 
me that good progress was being made and that when he attended meeting 
of Political Committee of the Cabinet of which he has not hitherto been a ,, 
regular member 5 he was himself surprised at the change in the attitude of his 
colleagues and, at their realization of necessity for large concessions. When 

' F asked when this progress was likely to become visible Dr. Krofta became ' 
evasive and dwelt on the complexities and difficulties of the task. I then 
repeated arguments used at my last interview with the President , of the 
Council (see my telegram No. 226 Saving).^ I stressed the importance of 
registering agreement on certain points in very near future suggesting as an 
example the matter of language. This presumably did not require to be 
fitted into any particular framework of self-administration and had, I had 
been glad to notice, been referred to in this morning^s press (see my telegram 
No. 239 Saving). 3 To my disappointment Dr. Krofta replied that language 
was a question on which Czech public opinion was particularly sensitive so 
that although the Government were prepared to make big concessions time 
would be required. It involved moreover a change in the Constitution. 

4. I observed that Czechoslovak Republic had after all now had twenty 
years, that on my first arrival here I had been informed of the importance of 
decisions of February 1937^ which so far appeared to have had no substantial 
result, that President himself had told me that changes which might other- 
wise have come gradually must after the ^Anschluss’ be made quickly and that 
on May 7^ the French Minister and I had made strong representations in that 
sense. I realized the difficulty and believed progress was being made but what 
was there yet to show? Dr. Krofta seemed somewhat taken aback and ex- 
plained that he was stressing difficulties in order to be on safe side and in 
order not, as he hinted Dr. Hodza sometimes did, to promise more than could 
be performed. Dr. Krofta repeated as I was taking my leave that if he was 
cautious it was in order not to disappoint and I in turn explained that if I had 
used plain and vigorous language it was with the object of assisting him. 

5. For ail his excellent qualities of frankness and sincerity Dr. Krofta is 
rather wooden and unreceptive but I hope that I may have shaken him and 
that some of my representations will materialize. The real decisions in matters 
of policy lie with the President, M. Benes, and with Dr. Hodza who has how- 

.No.' 426. ■ ' ' 

3 Not printed. This telegram (which was received by bag on June 24) reported (i) an 
article in the news-sheet of the Sudeten German party, (2) an official communique referring 
to an official discussion of the draft of the Language Law. 

^ i.e. the Agreement between the Government and the Activist parties of February 18, 
^ 937 ? whereby the Government undertook to remedy certain minority grievances. See 
No. 160, paragraph 3. 

s See above. No. 192^ 
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ever to carry liis coalition, Cabinet with him.. From a welRnformed source 
I hear that Dr. lioclza had difficulties during, the week-end' with certain 
Ministers notably Dr. Sramek but succeeded in gaining Ms way. 

Repeated to Beriiii. 

No. 435 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 23) 

Mo, 308 Telegraphic [C 623211341 jiff] 

‘PRAGXj'E^ June 23^ 1338 

Your telegram No. 170 Point 4^ and your telegram No. 202^' to Paris. 

l am inclined to agree with Czechoslovak Minister in London and have, 
certainly never noticed, that President Benes resents our pressure and advice. 
His recent protest to which the Minister for Foreign Affairs has also briefly 
alluded in conversation with me was directed against suspicions and allega- 
tions that he is himself a reactionary whereas Dr. Benes claims to have taken 
a leading and in fact decisive part in overcoming the resistance of the 
reactionaries to be found now chiefly in clerical and national alliance party 
on the right. 

2. I quite agree that it may be useful for Dr. Benes and in any case very 
desirable that strong pressure on him should be maintained especially as Dr. 
Krofta in this matter is not very helpful or influential. I propose therefore to 
apply for another audience during next week but of course it adds weight to 
my words if I can say that my application is made in accordance with your 
desire and if I can perhaps also deliver some message. 

3. The Sudeten German leader Herr Frank is coming at his own request 
to see me next Saturday. 

Repeated Berlin and Paris. 

^ Not printed. This telegram gave a summary of the interview reported in No. 418; 
point 4 referred to the matter covered in paragraph 3. 

:N0. 420. ■ , , ■■ ■ 

No. 436 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 24) 

No. gio Telegraphic [C 6giijig4ili8'\ 

PRAGUE, June 23, iggS 

My despatch No. 216.* 

It will be observed that the thirteen Sudeten German demands as summed 
up in Czechoslovak Government memorand um correspond to those marked 
from two to fourteen in second memorandum enclosed in my despatch 
No. 206.* 

2. Government comments offer objections both of principle and practice 
.which may be briefly summarized as foEows: 

* This despatch transmitted the memorandum printed in Appendix III. 


* No. 415. 



(1) The Sudeten German programme being based on Nationalist Socialist 
ideas is fundamentally inconsistent with Czechoslovakian democratic system^ 
constitution and outlook. 

(2) Its realization involving a fundamental . reconstruction of^ the, state, 
would require months if not years to discuss. 

(3) It would tend to break up territorial unity of the state. 

(4) It would reduce functions of state in favour of ^self-administration’ to 
such an extent as to render the former in effect powerless, 

(5) It would be inapplicable to small minorities. 

3. Nevertheless on points seven to thirteen of those enumerated Govern- 
rneiit think that a satisfactory solution could be found though even, on these' 
they are not prepared to accept the whole of the Sudeten German demands; 
for example that only Germans should serve in German districts. As for the 
rest Government are seeking compromise which would give satisfaction to, 
Sudeten Germans without compromising unity of the state and fundamental 
principles of Czech democracy. For example they are studying measures for 
administrative decentralization so as to increase autonomy of municipalities^ 
districts and provinces. In this respect they are ready to go further than was 
proposed in their first memorandum (see my despatch No. 206). 

4. While I am not in a position to say how far the Sudeten German party 
are prepared to compromise on their demands I fear that this memorandum 
can only confirm improbability of any agreement being reached between the 
two sides on the questions of greatest importance: for both sides approach the 
question from fundamentally opposed points of view. Government still hope 
to run the state as a single unit on the basis of individual citizens; the Sudeten 
Germans wish to split it up into separate national units under cover of which 
they would be able to manage their own affairs on Nationalist Socialist lines. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 437 

Sw jV, Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 24) 

No. 28s Telegraphic I ig4il 18] 

BERLIN^ June 23, iggS 

For last ten days the German press has shown comparative moderation 
over Czechoslovakia. The question has not been entirely lost sight of^ but 
it has been relegated to back pages and there has been greater absence of 
polemics than at any time since the beginning of the crisis. 

Nevertheless I notice specific signs ^of 'restiveness at the absence of any 
definite reports of progress from' Prague. Hitherto this has found expression 
in messages quoting Italian and Hungarian press as criticising dilatory tactics 
of the Czechoslovak Government.- , There "is also tonight a message from 
Warsaw quoting officially ? official] Polish agency as complaining that 
Comintern is trying to wreck the negotiations. 
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. .. .llie lull lias . . a favourable opportunity for making step forward towards 
a comprehensive settlement. ■ If it is missed, the press campaign is certain to 
recommence, thus rendering agreement still more difficult. We shall thus 
find ourselves in a vicious circle from which escape will be more difficult than 
ever. ' 

■ Meanwhile I continue to press German Government to show patience and 
moderation. I spoke in this, sense to Field-Marshal Gdring yesterday, and laid 
particular stress on M,. Benes’s sincerity and good intentions. 

Repeated to Paris [? and Prague].^ 

, The text is here uncertain. , ^ [? and Prague.] 


No, 438 

Sir H. Kennard ( Warsaw) to Viscoujit Halifax {Received June sy) 

Mo, 53 Saving: Telegraphic [C 640111341118'] 

WARSAW, June 23^ 1338 

My despatch No, 205. V 

Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning expressed to me the opinion that 
whereas a few weeks ago the situation in Czechoslovakia was looked upon 
too tragically it was now being regarded with too much optimism. He felt 
that it was dangerous for Czechoslovak Government to continue indefinitely 
their temporizing tactics. He mentioned for instance that whereas M. Hodza 
had promised to receive representatives of Polish minority he had put off their 
visit four times and he felt it was essential that Czechoslovakia should no 
longer delay giving satisfaetion to demands of Sudeten and other minorities. 
I pointed out to M. Beck that it was not reasonable to expect Czechoslovak 
Government to produce a minority statute which would satisfy all concerned 
in a few days, I added that sympathy should be felt for their difficulties. 
M. Beck, as I expected, referred to Slovak question and pointed out that if 
authorities at Prague were so short-sighted as not to be able to come to an 
understanding with Slovaks it was even less likely that they could reach agree- 
ment with Sudeten Germans, 

German Ambassador who had seen M. Beck just before me and was lunch- 
ing with me afterwards told me he had hitherto been of opinion that in the 
event of Czechoslovakia being involved in hostilities with Germany the Poles 
would at once seize Teschen but that they had no ulterior designs regarding 
Slovakia. He had this morning attempted to draw M. Beck on the subject 
and had as a result of his conversation modified his views regarding Polish 
policy in this respect. He now felt misgivings that Polish Government enter- 
tained hope either of bringing Slovakia into some sort of federalization with 
Poland or of obtaining a common frontier with Hungary in the event of dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 



N0.439: . 

Sir Henderson. {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 

644 [C 6^37/ 1941 1 18] 

BERLIN^ June ^ 3 , . 1938 

My Lord, 

Field-Marshal G5ring invited me yesterday afternoon to Karinliall, and, 
in between driving round the woods to inspect his young elk and having tea 
with Frau Gdring, discussed a great variety of subjects from Austrian debts tO ; 
the latest persecution of the Jews. In the end, however, every subject came ' 
/back either to the necessity for an understanding with Britain or to the 
problem of Czechoslovakia. I had not seen the Field-Marshal for several 
months, and I was struck by his preoccupation in these two respects. No other 
subjects could hold his attention for more than a few moments. 

2. 1 find it almost impossible to give a connected account of a conversation 
which lasted for over three hours and in the course of which little that was new 
or original was said. Of all the German leaders with whom I have talked at 
any length in Berlin, Field-Marshal Goring has always, witlr the possible 
exception of Field-Marshal Blomberg, been the most ardent advocate of an 
Anglo-German understanding. In the course of the year that I have known 
him, he has become more and more pessimistic as to the prospect of its 
realisation. Nevertheless, I believe him still to be no less genuinely anxious 
for it than he was. We agree absolutely as to its expediency in principle from 
every point of view, but we continue to disagree as to how it can be achieved. 
The basis, so far as the Field-Marshal is concerned, would naturally be British 
acquiescence in the realisation of German unity and in the predominance of 
German influence in Central and Eastern Europe. 

3. The Field-Marshal was, for instance, chiefly concerned yesterday to 
prove that Czechoslovakia was an untenable proposition, and that the in- 
corporation of the Sudeten areas in the Reich was sooner or later inevitable; 
that the question of the future of the Sudeten was, on the one hand, not one 
which directly affected Britain herself, and, on the other, the only remaining 
obstacle to discussion between our two countries of those questions which 
really did concern and interest us both. For my part, I attempted to convince 
the Field-Marshal that His Majesty’s Government could never disinterest 
themselves in any question which might lead to a disturbance of world peace; 
that our aims in Central Europe were not anti-German, but anti-war, that we 
were sincere and determined in our mediating action at Prague, and that if 
Germany really wished for an understanding with England she must help us 
to achieve peaceful solutions based on the just settlements which we were 
seeking not only in Czechoslovakia, but in Spain, and that on German 
moderation and on Anglo-German co-operation in these two danger zones 
depended, in my opinion, the possibility of undertaking with any hope of 
success later direct negotiations with a view to achieving a better under- 
standing between England and Germany. 

^ 4. According to the Field- Marshal, in spite of the moderation of Henlein, 
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Dn Beiies would never go far enough to satisfy the Sudeten; even if a formal' 
agreement was reached the Czechs would never honourably implement it; 
self-administration in the Sudeten areas would mean at least Sudeten police ; 
tfie' Sudeten would never tolerate being overawed by the perpetual mainten- 
ance of Czech garrisons in those areas; it was not the Germans of the Reich 
but the Sudeten themselves who would make trouble; or if it was not the 
Sudeten it would be the Magyars or the Poles; that if an incident occurred in 
which twenty to thirty Sudeten were shot down by Czech soldieryj Plitler 
would be obliged at all costs to intervene; that, if that occurred and France 
mobilised, he hoped Great Britain would remain neutral so as still to be able 
to act as an intermediary; that Poland and Hungary would be on Germany’s 
side in the event of war with Czechoslovakia; that Yugoslavia would not 
move, and that it would be absurd for Roumania to do so if her ally Poland 
was on the other side, and so on and so-' forth. For once the Field-Marshal 
refrained from all bluster of any kind. He seemed, in fact, more depressed 
and anxious and less confident than I have ever known him. 

5. To the above and many other similar observations I replied in what 
seemed to me the most appropriate form. I laid particular stress on my 
belief, based on all the information at my disposal, in the good faith of Benes 
himself. I declined to discuss the details of a settlement, but impressed on the 
Field-Marshal the delicacy of our task and the sincerity of our desire to secure 
a solution which would be just both to the Sudeten and the Czechs, I 
pointed out that, while His Majesty’s Government could not accept the 
responsibility for the exact terms of the settlement, our desire was to secure as 
great a measure of cultural and other autonomy for the Sudeten as was com- 
patible with the maintenance of the sovereignty of the State. I emphasised 
that we could not support, for instance, the creation of a State within a State. 
In particular, I urged that, if Benes and Henlein were unable to agree, 
Germany should show the utmost moderation and wisdom to help us, if 
possible and if needs be, to find an outlet to any deadlock which might ensue. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s representative at 

'Prague,:: ■■ ■ ' 

I have, &c., 

Nevile Henderson 

No. 440 

Mr. Newton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax [Received June 24) 

No. 311 Telegraphic [C 631411341 ji8} 

PRAGUE, 

Your telegram No, 176,^^ paragraphs 4, 5 and 8. 

1. We are still (officially). unaware of what Sudeten German Party have 
proposed (except for brief 'summary contained in the Government com- 



mentary) and though we know views' of the Government on the Sudeten pro- 
posals we, are also ignorant of what precisely they themselves have in mind to 
offer* We can therefore continue to reiterate the view that ^speedy and far- 
reaching offers by Czechoslovakian Government are essential if the present 
negotiations are not to reach a dangerous deadlock* without expressing an 
opinion on their proposals and without defining what we ourselves have in 
mind as a reasonable solution. Czechoslovak Government have hitherto 
carefully refrained from asking our advice on that point or from availing them- 
selves of offer of good offiees contained in your telegram No. 49^ and they may 
fear to be embarrassed by nature of our eventual reply.' 

' 2. We must nevertheless now be prepared for them to round on us and ask 
what we ourselves consider a reasonable settlement. Moreover should they 
do SO3 it may afford us an opportunity for making a proposal for mediation. 
We could reply that we must have. views of both sides and on receiving them 
we could, say issues involved were clearly so complicated that we should need 
to send out a special investigator in order to be able to tender the best in- 
formed and most helpful advice. 

3. The most thorny issue which appears to be emerging is that the Sudeten 
German Party while purporting to offer an alternative to a federal system are 
in fact demanding what amounts to the same thing coupled with additional 
complication of a ^personal autonomy*. To the latter nearest kind of analogy 
may be system practised in old days in Turkey or extraterritorial system in 
China. To the former it occurs to me that regime at Memel may afford some 
precedent. In theory there may be good deal to be said in favour of a solution 
which would have merit of allowing the two mutually antagonistic races to 
live side by side without one everlastingly impinging upon concerns of the 
other. But in the present state of national feelings it would obviously be full 
of danger for independent existence of Czechoslovakia. On the other hand the 
Sudeten German Party will probably be satisfied with nothing less since as 
far back as 1919 demands were made in a largely similar sense while even in 
last century the German Liberals were asking for institution of separate 
national cantons in Bohemia. Unfortunately it is impossible to predict that 
the Sudeten Germans would (? not) use federalism as more than a stage 
towards disruption of Czechoslovakia though it is just possible that they 
might prefer autonomy within Czechoslovakia to absorption by the Reich 
when they would presumably be no better treated than Austrians. My 
intuitive feeling is however that it is not so much positive desire for self- 
administration that actuates them as negative desire to be rid of Czech 
control. They might well continue to consider national freedom in the 
German sense could only reach its full fruition if they were part of thb Reich. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


3 No. 133, 


V:''.'';., .V; ' ■ No« 44i ■: 

' ' Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June. 24) : , 

Mo. 312 Telegraphic [C 631511^41118] 

June 24^ 1338 

' Your telegram No. 1763* paragraphs 6 and 7 and my telegram No. 307.^ 

• Troublesome as process may be for all concerned, I think I had better 
'.make the round once more by visiting also Dr. Hodza over the week-end, if, 
only • to obtain latest information on the negotiations before my audience. It 
; .would probably be difficult for the President to receive me before the beginning 
of next week but in any case it may be useful to have seen beforehand Herr 
Frank who is due to call on Saturday and for you to have time to telegraph 
any comments on my despatches Nos. 206^ and 216^ and my telegrams Nos. 
310^ and 31 I shall feel on strong ground in complaining to the President of 
delinquencies' and deficiencies of Czech press and especially so in view of 
relative moderation of German press reported in Sir N. Henderson’s telegram 
No. 283.^ I would hesitate however to suggest if Czechoslovak Government 
makes concessions on nine out of twelve points public opinion in Great 
Britain will still blame Czechoslovak Government in the event of a rupture 
over the other three. I would propose therefore to put it to President Benes 
that at least we shall expect him to exhaust his potential concessions in fact as 
well as in theory before there can be any question of a deadlock. 

2. Subject to your views on my telegram No. 31 1 I might add you will 
expect to be consulted after that before outstanding difficulties are allowed to 
lead to a rupture. You might then think fit also to convey a similar intimation 
to Sudeten German leaders,^ 

Repeated to Berlin. 

No. 432, 7 ^ No.. 434. 3 No. 415, .■ 

^ Not printed. See No. 436, note i . 

s No. 436. ^ No. 440. ’ No. 437. 

^ On June 27 (telegram No. 182) Mr, Newton was informed that the Secretary of State 
concurred in the language he pi'oposed to use with Dr. Benes as set out in the last sentence 
of paragraph i and paragraph 2 of this telegram, and that ‘if pressed in the manner you 
suggest in paragraph 2 of your telegram No. 31 1 (No. 440) you may hint at the possibility 
of offering to put at the disposal of both parties a mediator of the kind and for the purpose 
(outlined in rny telegram No. 174 (No. 425) but you should not actually make the offer 
without further instructions\ 

No* 442 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. i8x Telegraphic [C 623s f 1941 jiS] 

VGRSXGN June 24, 1938 

Your telegram No. 308,' paragraph 2. 

I. In view of my telegram No. 176® you can certainly say that you are 
asking for interview on my instructions. You may also present the com- 

SiS: ;* Si • ‘ r 



mimication you are instructed to make to' tlie President as a message. 
myself if you think this would be helpful. ■ 

2. If SO5 you might add that I naturally accept M. Beiies’s assurances as., 
contained in your telegram No. but for that very reason I feel justified ; 
ill suggesting that the best way of controverting the rumours, which , are, 
current would be if M. Benes were to show, that he is himself taking the lead 
in pressing for an early settlement, notwithstanding the concessions which 
this will involve.'^ 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

3 No. 402. 

^ Mr. Newton telegraphed on the night of June 26-7 that President Benes was recei\ang 
him on the afternoon of June 27. 

No. 443 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 26) 

No. 314 Telegraphic \C 63^^11341! 18] 

PRAGUE, June pj, 1338 

My telegram No. 308.^ 

Herr Frank, Henlein’s deputy who is commonly considered to be very 
radical, called today for a long and friendly talk. He was evidently anxious 
to make a good impression and betrayed no particular extremism nor even 
impatience with the pace of negotiations. 

2. He said that Sudeten Germans’ memoranda were being kept strictly 
confidential though of course the time might come when it would be neces- 
sary to publish them in order to show good faith and moderation of the party. 
Pie said that a copy had been communicated to your Department and that 
another with which I did not however ask to be supplied was at my disposal. 
Our conversation was on general lines. He assured me that party honestly 
wished for a settlement within the present frontiers of their home land but 
insisted that settlement must be fundamental and that the present negotia- 
tions represented a last attempt. He said that it was important that both 
reactionary politicians and broad masses of Czech people should be educated 
to the necessity for large changes. 

3. I pointed out that the Sudeten German leaders now had opportunity 
themselves of educating various members of the Cabinet including Dr. 
Sramek with whom they were now in direct contact. As regards public 
opinion generally I quite agreed that tliere had been certain deficiencies in 
the press though there had been some examples such as recent article in 
Tritomnost’® of a favourable character. This Herr Frank admitted and I 
took the opportunity of suggesting that although the Sudeten German press 
had not been actually hostile of late it might also cooperate towards improve- 
ment of tlie atmosphere by a showing on occasion some appreciation of the 
difficulties of the other side. 
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A Czech weekly. 


4. Herr Frank touclied on the point made in die first paragraph of your 
telegram No. 1 76-’ that the Government press had been giving too optimistic 
an account of negotiations. He seemed to accept my suggestion that this might 
be a fault on the right side, and at any rate better than neglect of which 
‘Die Zeit’ had complained not many days ago, see my telegram No. 224 
Saving.'^ Herr Frank alluded to the fact that the draft of the Nationality 
Statute, of which so much had been made, had never been shown to Sudeten 
German representatives. I suggested the reason might be that Dr. Hodza 
was prepared to modify and extend it so far as possible to include the Sudeten 
German requirements, and that the fact that the Government seemed to have 
taken the Sudeten German memoranda as agenda for discussions was favour- 
able to the party rather than otherwise. I said I believed the Government 
themselves realised that there might have been too much advertisement of 
the Statute, but at the same time it might be easier for the Government to 
secure acceptance of concessions if they eventually appeared in the clothing 
of the Nationality Statute. 

5. I expressed hope that if the Government did at any time make counter- 
proposals care would be taken by both parties to avoid the development of 
a crisis if counter-proposals could not be accepted. Herr Frank thereupon 
commended the recent procedure of Dr. Hodza in keeping his recent Landtag 
proposals entirely private. They were quite unacceptable for the Sudeten 
Party if only because the German Curia could at any time be outvoted by the 
other members of Landtag. He understood the matter was being further 
discussed in the Cabinet and in the newly enlarged committee of negotiators, 
and seemed to think something might emerge which would then be further 
discussed in the former smaller committee. 

6. A matter causing serious concern to the Sudeten Party, said Herr 
Frank, was the economic situation in the autumn when a considerable 
increase in unemployment in the Sudeten area is feared. I explained that 
there seemed to have been signs of an economic recession in most countries, 
and that its origin seemed to lie in North America. He replied that he did 
not wish to make any complaint against the Czechoslovak Government under 
this head but only to draw attention to the importance of any measures 
possible being taken. He said the Sudeten Party were investigating schemes, 
and I suggested to him that they should try to collaborate with the Govern- 
ment departments concerned which he said they would perhaps do so soon 
as their own investigations had proceeded far enough. Matter is one which 
I can perhaps mention in some official quarter. 

Repeated to Berlin. 

4 No. 432. 

* Not printed. 
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No.444 

' Mr. Mewton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June. 2y ) , ' , 
Mo. 316 Telegraphic [C 6368/1341/18] 

■pRAGVE^ June 2/^1338, 1. 10 a.m. 

■' My telegrams Nos« 312^ and 309.^ 

1. A long coiwersation today June 26 with President of the Council 
developed at the close into a heart to heart talk.' Dr. Hodza appealed to me 
for all help which could be given to him in the immediate future. Emphasis- 
ing that he was speaking quite unofficially and most confidentially he admitted 
that he was having difficulties, with his colleagues and said that it might make 
just the difference if we could use all possible influence both on his own people 
to go further and on Henlein party to accept a reasonable compromise and : 
not give their demands the character of .an ultimatum. 

2. His recent Landtag proposals had been rejected and he ■ realised that 
Government must go further. His idea now seemed to be to give the pro- 
posed Curia certain economic and social spheres in which it could be inde- 
pendent of the rest of Landtag and could not therefore be outvoted* Negative 
safeguards could also be granted by prescribing a majority in access [? excess] 
of 50 per cent, for some measures and by giving certain rights of veto. 

3. In reply to my enquiries he did not absolutely reject demand for allot- 
ment of a definite national territory but he did say that it would open great 
difficulties and grave dangers mentioning two examples. First a Seyss- 
Inquart might arise. Secondly the non-Germans and an important number 
of German inhabitants who were now carried away by racial enthusiasm, 
without being Nazi at heart would be terrorized over by Henlein party 
whatever safeguards were nominally established. 

4. I asked Dr. Hodza how we could best help. In particular seeing that 
my own activities and those of my French colleague were naturally limited 
would he like me to talk to any particular member of the Government or 
perhaps to General Krejci (whom I know fairly well from shooting expedi- 
tions). Dr, Hodza said that the last was unnecessary. Soldiers were of course 
concerned with war but not with politics and they would obey orders. In 
this respect President Benes had been very helpful to him. Eventually M. 
Bechyne, Vice-President of the Gouncih and a Social Democrat and M. 
Franke^ Minister of Instruction, and a leader of Czech Nationalist Socialists, 
the former of M. Benes’s party, were suggested. The latter I hope to meet on 
a social occasion tomorrow night. 

5. I asked whether it would be helpful if statements could be made in 
Parliament or if judicious articles appeared in the English press but Dr, 

^ No. 441. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of June 23 Mr. Newton reported that the Czechoslovak 
Government proposed to deal with the ‘inacceptable’ demand for a Volkstag by reconstruct- 
ing provincial assemblies on the lines of the previous Austrian frontier. Thus the former 
Landtag for Moravia had three curiae^ representing respectivelyj in addition to the landed 
proprietors, the German and Czech nationalities. 
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Hodza feared eflFect on Henlein-.- party would be bad. On the other hand 
private messages or conversations between representatives and; leaders of 
public opinionin our two countries' might be most' timely and helpful I am 
however very much afraid that members of P.E.N. Club just arriving and 
' some-of the visitors invited next week to the Sokol fe.stivitiesj including , Sir 
■W Layton, Dr. Wickham Steed and the Duchess of Atholl, may not 
: represent opinion in England, which will be decisive in an issue of peace or 
.' war and that they may stiffen the Czech resistance rather than convince 
Czechs in taking a strong lead [? on] the vital importance of really going to 
the utmost limit and of doing so now. Sir G. Clerk is however said to be 
: coming and perhaps his aid could be enlisted, .His memory is still fresh in 
many circles and held in high regard so that his counsel would carry much 
: weight. Professor Harold Temperley. and Professor Seton Watson are other 
'prospective visitors. Possibly Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mr. Cazalet who 
were recently here could help by sending good advice to friends here and 
other names may be handed to the Foreign Office. 

6. Dr. Hodza said that it would also be useful if, of course without mention 
of himself, Czechoslovak Minister in London were summoned to the Foreign 
Office if possible tomorrow Monday and informed of the impatience felt 
by His Majesty’s Government at the absence of results and of the grave 
consequences to be expected if Czechoslovak Government failed to go not 
merely fast enough but above all far enough. ^ 

7. Equally President of Council feels it to be of great importance that any- 
thing possible should be done to influence Sudeten party to be reasonable in 
their demands. He realises that such spirits of unreason and extremism have 
been raised up that this may be genuinely difficult for them and meant 
courage but if the two sides are to agree some readiness to compromise on 
their part will be indispensable.^ 

Repeated Berlin and Paris. 

3 In accordance with this suggestion, Lord Halifax spoke to the Czechoslovak Minister 
on June 28 upon the importance which His Majesty’s Government attached both to hhe 
rate of progress and to the size of concessions to be made’. See No. 454. 

4 In a further telegi‘am (No. 318) of June 27, Mr. Newton reported that he had given to 
Dr. Hodza his own opinion that the use made of the present lull might prove decisive for 
peace or war, and for the future existence of Czechoslovakia. If the Czechoslovaks failed 
to go to the limit of what was possible, English public opinion would be unsympathetic, and 
this fact in turn might have an important influence on France’s interpretation of her 
■■obligations*. .. 

■"No.445 ■ ■■■',■:■■ 

Sir Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
Mo, 288 Telegraphic: by telephone \C 

BERLIN, 1555, 6,40 p,m, 

I have been exercising continuous pressure here through variety of channels 
with' a view to keeping the German press within reasonable bounds in the 
matter of Czechoslovakia. German attitude is that unless press agitation is ; 



kept up here British mediation at Prague will' be relaxed, .and. 

Government will do nothing,' I havenombatted this theory and I have some 
faint hope that present comparative moderation may continue for .another 
week but doubt that it will last beyond that term if before then there has- 
been no development at Prague to indicate serious and definite intention' of: 
M. Belies to agree to some form of comprehensive settlement and not to a mere 
paper scheme based on concessions of detail. 

One cannot but fear that M. Benes, possibly under the impression that' he 
is gaining time^ is in fact losing it. While there is obviously grave possibility ,, 
that comprehensive scheme may end in ultimate loss of Sudeten areas there, - 
is on the other hand absolute certainty that anything less , can never either 
satisfy Sudeten or provide permanent solution. There is also equally obvious , 
and grave risk that M. Benes even if he appreciates this^, an assumption which 
present trend of negotiations scarcely justifies^ may delay too long. 

I gather from the Czechoslovak Minister — though he spoke personally — 
that it may be the intention of the Czechoslovak Goveimment if agreement 
cannot be reached before then to submit to Parliament in a fortnights time 
their own Nationality Statute embodying such concessions as they may have 
accepted but disregarding points on which no agreement has been reached. 
Such a "take it or leave it decision will of course produce serious situation 
here besides putting His Majesty’s Government into serious dilemma in 
which we should have either to admit failure of our mediation at Prague or 
to support the Czech action. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

No. 446 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received June 28, g.30 a.m.) 

No. 3ig Telegraphic [C 6402lig4ili8] 

FSLAGVE, June 2^, p.m. 

My telegram No. 316.* 

At the beginning of this conversation which took place at the private house 
of the President of the Council, and lasted for over an hour and a half. 
Dr. Hodza said that he must proceed now with great circumspection because 
on the Sudeten side he understood from Herr Kundt that radicalism was 
growing and on the Czech side there were also difficulties. Dr. Hodza 
admitted the shortcomings of the press but thought that there would now 
be an improvement. He mentioned incidentally that he was receiving much 
assistance from Dr. Karel Capek. 

2. While Czechoslovak Government were ready to grant rights and safe- 
guards for individuals they could not confer them on the National Groups. 
To do so would create a state within a state or even a state alongside Ae 
state. The President of the Council proceeded to explain that in addition 
to L'andtag proposals the communes and administrative districts would be 


’ No. 


given increased powers' which in Sodeten area' would of course' be ^ exercised 
by the Sudeten ' German Party which had obtained 86: per cent, of the 
German vote in the recent elections. The Germans would find • that these 
were very real concessions and he believed there was probably already a 
majority amongst them which had had enough of recent agitation and; 
extremism.. He was most, anxious to obtain a definite solution for the whole 
question now. 'It w^ould have to be on a compromise basis but he was deter- 
mined that the settlement should be genuine. In fact if the Government' 
would not go as far as he thought necessary he would resign. 

: 3. I reverted to the question of achieving some results at least without 
further delay observing that if various cooks at work could not complete at 
once the principal dish at least they should produce something to meet the 
growing impatience and hunger of expectant beneficiaries. Dr. Hodza 
seemed fairly confident that if he could not solve the main problem he would 
certainly put through important if minor matters which the Government 
were already prepared to concede. In particular he mentioned reform of 
Language Law, For the immediate future he seemed to contemplate that 
at the worst there would be a partial settlement for introduction into Parlia- 
ment next month and that this would if inadequate have to be followed by 
further negotiations on the bigger issues in the early autumn. 

4. I took the opportunity of giving Dr. Hodza an account of my conversa- 
tion with Herr Frank on the lines recorded in my telegram No. 314.^ Dr. 
Hodza seemed to be content with the explanation of the Government attitude 
in various respects which I had ventured to suggest to Herr Frank. I made 
due mention of the appeal for economic assistance. I also read to Dr. Hodza 
Sir N. Henderson's telegram No. 153.^ I referred furthermore to the allusions 
in the press to Austrian difficulties and suggested that it would be rash to 
assume that such difficulties even if serious would mean a longer respite for 
Czechoslovakia. 

On the contrary the inference might be that Czechoslovakia would provide 
a convenient distraction. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris Saving. 

. . No. 443. ■ ■ ■ , , 

2 Apparently in error for telegram No. 283, see No. 437. 

No. 447 

Sir E, Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 28) 

Mo. 74y [C 6gy8 1941 x8] 

Am&y Jum' 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith^ with reference to your 
telegram No. 150 Saving^ of June 24, copy of the memorandum given by 

^ Not printed. ^ This telegram instructed Sir E. Phipps to ^remind M. Bonnet that you^ 

, have not yet received a copy of the memorandum given to M. Osuskyj nor of the reply he 
brought back from Prague^ 



M. Bonnet to M, Osiisky on June 9 prior to the latter'S .recent visit to Prague., 

2. Ill sending* me this document, M. Bonnet's Chef de Cabinet has ex- 
plained that M. Ososky brought no written communication back with him 
to PariSj but contented himself with giving M. Bonnet an assurance that the 
claims of the Sudeten Deutsche would be examined, 

3. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Prague, 

I have &c., 
Eric Phipps 

Enclosure in No. 447 

Jiemts d M, Osusky le gjuin^ 

Aide-Memoire. 

Les demarches repetees du Gouvernement britannique a Prague ont 
traduit la preoccupation croissante que causait a Londres la lenteur avec 
iaquelle se developpent les negociations engagees entre le Gouvernement 
tchecoslovaque et les representants sudetes. La meme preoccupation se 
reflete dans les comptes-rendus donn& par FAmbassadeur de France a 
Londres de tous les entretiens qu’il a eus au cours des derniers mois avec le 
Secretaire d’fitat et ses collaborateurs. 

L’ensemble des indications recueillies par M. Corbin montre que les 
propositions esquissees a Londres par M. Henlein ont vivement frappe les 
milieux britanniques en ce qu’elles etaient degagees de toute question de 
politique etrangere et de toute ideologic nationaie-socialiste. Tarder a 
negocier et a conclure sur cette base serait, pour le Gouvernement tcheco- 
slovaque, s’exposer a perdre les avantages d’une situation qui, pour etre 
encore favorable a Fheure actuelle, n’en reste pas moins a la merci du premier 
incident nouveau. 

2. L’action si effective exercee par le Gouvernement britannique en 
faveur de la Tchecoslovaquie ix’a pu se justifier dans Fopinion anglaise que 
par la perspective d’un accommodement equitable, comprehensif et rapide, 
Toutes les indications qui parviennent de Londres montrent que le retard 
apporte a la solution escomptee degoit dangereusement les espoii*s de 
Fopinion et remet en cause les sympathies qu’avait eveillees Fattitude 
comprehensive du Gouvernement tchecoslovaque. 

3. A Fheure actuelle, le Gouvernement fran9ais ignore encore la nature 
exacte et la portee des reformes dont le Gouvernement tchecoslovaque est 
dispose a faire la base du nouveau statut des nationalites. Toutefois, mi 
revirement de Fopinion britannique aurait a ses yeux une telle portee qu’il 
croit necessaire, sans plus attendre, de rendre une fois de plus le Gouverne- 
ment tchecoslovaque attentif au risque grave quhl y aurait a decourager ou 
a decevoir les espoirs sur lesquels s’ est fondee Faction solidaire franco- 
britannique en faveur de la Tchecoslovaquie, Tout delai ou toute restriction 
imputable au Gouvernement tchecoslovaque risquerait d’entrainer des 
consequences ntfastes en renfor§ant Faction des elements qui, dans les divers 
pays interesses, militent en faveur d’une politique de reserve et d’ abstention. 


4- Du point de viie tchecoslovaque, qu'il s'agisse du' statut des nationalites, 
de ieiirs relations cidturelles ou du recrutemeiit des fonctionnaires^ il appar- 
ait en tout ctat de cause essentiel de tendre a rinstitution d^un regime dout 
il apparaisse clairement aux interesses, quelle que soit I’origine ethnique doiit 
ils se.Teclament, qu’ils lie sauraient en fait-eii retrouver les avantages hors de.. 
Ffitattch&oslovaque. ■ 

5 « II apparait done essentiel et urgent que la maitrise doiit le Gouverne- 
ment tchecoslovaque a fait preuve depuis le debut de , la erise se traduise 
des maintenant par des decisions effectives et concretes qui repondent aussi 
bien a;,ratteiite de Fopinion mondiale qu’aiix iiecessites dhine situation dont 
le ■regleiiierrt ne pent plus se faire .atteiidre. , 

N0.448 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received June 28^ 3>30 pM.) 

No. ^23 Telegraphic [C 642olig4i 1x8] 

FRAOVEy June 28, 1938^ 1. 1'/ p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 31 6f and 317.^ 

1. My French colleague whom I informed in strictest confidence of Dr. 
Hodza’s appeal had an interview with him on June 27 very shortly after- 
wards. M. de Lacroix told me subsequently that appeal was not repeated 
to him so I impressed upon Mm once more its most confidential nature and 
how extremely embarrassing it would be for Dr. Hodza if it were known that 
he had done something which as he himself said might be regarded as 
treasonable. My French colleague intends therefore to mention it to Quai 
d’Orsay by letter rather than in a telegram which might be given too wide 
a distribution. Dr. Hodza gave my French colleague the impression that he 
was determined to push negotiations through to some result by the end of 
this week. 

2. The list of Sokol English guests is no doubt obtainable at Czechoslovak 
Legation^ London. If Dr, Hodza is trying to bring things to a head at the 
end of this week, while coming days may be very important, next week may 
be equally critical or perhaps even more so in the case of the Henlein party. 

3. My audience has now been fixed for today. I have arranged later in 
the day also to see Minister of Instruction M. Franke (not to be confused 
with Sudeten German Deputy). 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

- Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton reported that he had given the French 
Minister a general indication of the position and that he intended as soon as possible to 
talk to him, at greater length. ' Mr. , Newton also reported that the French Minister wm 
without instructions from Paris. Sir E. Phipps was therefore instructed (by telegram No. 155 
Saving) on the evening of June 27 to try to persuade M. Bonnet to fulfil without further 
delay his promise to instruct the French Minister to support Mr. Newton. 
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No .449 

Mf.Newtm {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 2gj^g.30' am.). ■ 

Mo. 324 Telegraphic \C 64441x341118) 

PRAGUE, June 28^ 1338^ 8.15 pm. 

' Your telegrains Nos. 181^ and 182.2 

1 . At audience today I made a communication^ to President Benes in 
'accordance with your instructions and in the form of a message from yourself 
leaving a transcript with him for further emphasis. He said that he had just , 
received message in a similar sense from Czechoslovak Minister in London., I 
also' read to him the whole of Sir N. Henderson’s telegram No.' 283^ , and' 
several passages from his telegram No. 288.^ I emphasized strongly on two 
or three occasions during our conversation the necessity not only of making 
large concessions but of negotiating an agreed settlement if this were humanly 
possible. 

2. President assured me that he would make every effort but I could not 
extract many grounds for optimism in thinking an agreed settlement prob- 
able. He is prepared to go a very long way to meet their demands but cannot 
accept them all. Assent to that for a national assembly is in his opinion 
absolutely out of the question although he is prepared to concede in recon- 
structed provincial assembly, a national Curia which in certain spheres 
could not be outvoted by the other members. President assured me that all 
the points which can be conceded will be agreed with Sudeten German 
representatives beforehand and arrangements will be made in regard to 
Parliamentary procedure so that the Sudeten German party can vote on 
different items of the Government’s measures. 

3. Although I reiterated the dangers to be anticipated if a comprehensive 
agreement cannot be secured Dr. Benes evidently has the fear which I share 
that although moderate Sudeten Germans may realize that the Government 
is going to the limit of what is possible they will not have the courage to stand 
tip to the extremists and commit themselves to acceptance. The Government 
may therefore have no option but to proceed about the middle of next month 
with the introduction [?into] Parliament of measures representing the maximum 
which they can give. At the end of my audience and more than once during 
its course I made it clear that you would expect to be consulted before there 
was a rupture but Dr. Benes showed no inclination to ask for ad\dce or our 
services as a mediator. Nor in any case did he fear a rupture in the immediate 
future. While he did not know Dr. Hodza’s exact programme he understood 
Sudeten representatives perhaps fearing an unfavourable atmosphere had 
themselves suggested there should be no meetings today owing to Sokol 
festivities. 

4. I suggest the time has come to apply whatever pressure may be possible 
also on Sudeten German party and in Berlin if there is to be any hope of a ^ 
reasonable compromise consistent with eflfective unity of the State. 

^ No. 442. * Not'-printed.. See:'No.;':,44i5: 

2 See annex to, No. 449. ^ No. 437. s Np. 445. 





Further details of my audience will be reported by telegraph tomorrow. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

Annex to No. 449* 

l.ord Halifax wishes me also as a further personal message from himself to 
inform His Elxcellency the President that he has been very much disquieted 
by the attitude of the Czech press. Before I had received instructions from 
London I had, as His Excellency may already know, spoken very strongly 
on the subject to Dr. Krofta, but Lord Halifax desires that I should also men- 
tion the matter in the highest quarters and point out how necessary it is that 
the press and the public should be educated to the need for a fundamental 
solution instead of, as has recently unfortunately been the case, being buoyed 
up with false optimism. 

The British Government hold very strongly that speedy and far-reaching 
offers by the Czechoslovak Government are essential if the present negotia- 
tions are not to reach a dangerous deadlock. The situation and negotiations 
are being watched carefully and anxiously and, it should be added, critically, 
in England. The effect on public opinion would, as I was instructed to say 
a little while ago, undoubtedly be extremely serious if it were thought that 
any opportunity for a solution had been missed by failure on the part of the 
Czechoslovak Government to go to the extreme limit of what was possible — 
and to do so in time. Still less would it be understood if there were any 
omission to exhaust in fact the concessions which the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment are believed to be already in a position to make. 

' The text of this communication was enclosed by Mr. Newton in a covering despatch of 
Juneag. 

No. 450 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received June sg, g.30 a.m.) 
Mo. ig8 Telegraphic [C 6434lig4ij 18] 

PAsss, June 28, 10.2 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 155 Saving.* 

I urged Minister for Foreign Affairs accordingly and left with him a 
memorandum. 

I added verbally in strictest confidence gist of Dr. Hodza’s appeal to 
Mr. Newton as reported in latter’s telegram No. 316^ and laid great stress 
on necessity for backing us up both by pressure on M. Benes by French 
Minister and by pressure here on M. Osusky. I also informed M. Bonnet of 
efforts being made in Berlin by Sir N. Henderson to moderate German press 
(see his telegram No. 288) ^ and pressed him to take necessary action forthwith. 

I told His Excellency that Mr. Newton was seeing M. Benes to-day in 
order to urge again a speedy and comprehensive settlement. 

M. Bonnet promised that necessary instructions should be sent at once to 
French Minister. He said that latter had derived impression from Mr. 

* Not printed. See No. 448, note a. * No. 444. 3 No. 445. 



Newton that he rather felt that too much. pressure on Czechoslovakia might,, 
defeat our own .object' and help to play the German game.- M. Bonnet 
admitted however that this impression of French Minister was derived from 
a conversation with Mr. Newton over a fortnight ago and that since then 
situation had changed. , 

French Minister reports that M. Benes, whom he saw a day or two ago/ 
seemed very much impressed and rather depressed at terms of memorandum 
brought to , him by M. Osusky (copy enclosed in my despatch No. 747^ of 
June 27). M. Benes remarked to him that he began to wonder whether 
France did not now feel that Czechoslovakia was becoming a burden to (her)^ 
-and whether French Government did not contemplate abandoning policy, 
towards his country that they had followed, incidentally, for twenty: years. , 

Repeated to Prague and Berlin. 

+ No. 447. 5 The text is here uncertain. 

No. 451 

Sir j¥. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received June 2g^ 6,0 p.m.) 

Mo c 28g Telegraphic [C 646011^41118] 

BERLIN^ June 2g^ iggS 

Prague telegram No. 324,^ paragraph 4, 

As I have already reported I have been applying continuous and persistent 
pressure here through the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Field- Marshal 
Goring, Dr. Lammers, Himmler and many others. I have of course had to 
confine myself to generalities urging moderation, patience, etc., and assuring 
them that I have reason to believe that M, Benes means business. 

At this stage I cannot do more until I know definitely what solution 
Czechoslovak Government propose and whether it is in fact reasonable and 
comprehensive. I am not even in a position to urge (see paragraph 3 of 
Prague telegram) that moderate Sudeten Germans realise that Czechoslovak 
Government is going to the limit which is possible. 

Meanwhile there are mutterings confined to the provincial press complain- 
ing of dilatory tactics of the Czechoslovak Government. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

I No. 449. 

No. 452 . 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps [Paris) 

Mo. 158 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6i6ylig4iji8'] 

FOREIGN 'OFFICE, June ^g, igg8, 7.0 p.m. 

My telegram No. 154 Savings 

You will have seen from my telegram No. , 1 74^ to Prague that in view of 
the probable German objections to the^ proposal for an international com- 

^ Not printed. This telegram repeated telegram No. 182 to Prague. See No. 441, note 8. 

2 No. 425. 


mission of investigation which was made in my telegram No. 172^ to you, 
1 am now considering the possibility of appointing a British mediator, who 
would try and reconcile the two parties, in the event of a deadlock in the 
negotiations between the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten Party. 

In the event of a deadlock it would not be long before a dangerous position 
might arise and it is therefore important that if a mediator is to be appointed, 
he should be ready to intervene at once. I do not, however, propose at present 
to approach the Czechoslovak Government in the matter, since the knowledge 
that His Majesty’s Government are prepared to appoint a mediator might 
make them less ready to reach agreement, inasmuch as they might feel able 
to get better terms through mediation than they would in direct negotiation 
with the Sudeten Germans. In approaching the Czechoslovak Government 
it would also be necessary to approach the Sudeten Party and inform the 
German Government, and to do this now would, I fear, give the impression 
that His Majesty’s Government expect negotiations to fail, and would there- 
fore discourage them from seeking to make them succeed. 

I feel, however, that the French Government should be aware of what I 
have in mind. It may prove dilBcult to secure the services of the kind of 
expert I had proposed without laying ourselves open to the objections raised 
in paragraph 5 of Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 304, and I am therefore trying 
to obtain the assistance of some outstanding figure whose name would be 
known, not only in England, but also abroad. I am anxious to avoid com- 
mitting His Majesty’s Government to the support of any particular proposals 
and the mediator would therefore act in a purely independent capacity, with 
the task of endeavouring to reconcile the two opposing points of view. 

I should be glad if you would explain to M. Bonnet the lines on which my 
mind is working. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

’ No. 422. * No. 431. 

No. 453 

Viscoml Halifax to Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) 

Mo. ayf Telegraphic [C 6ag3lig4iji8} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June sg, iggS, g .20 a.rn. 

Your telegram No. 288." 

1 . I was glad to read in the last paragraph of your telegram No. 283^ 
that you had urged on Field-Marshal Goring the need for patience. 

2. The task tlie Czechoslovak Government are engaged upon is exception- 
ally delicate and difficult, and it is impossible to expect that a complete 
solution can be found within a few weeks. I have, as you know, been pressing 
the Czechoslovak Government to announce as soon as possible such conces- 
sions as they are now ready to make. In these circumstances it would be 
unreasonable of the German Government, however much they may desire 

' No. 445. 3 No. 437. 
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to see quick results/ to complain Jf the, measures which the.'Gzechoslo.vak- 
Government introduce to Parliament in, the middle of July embody only a 
partial settlement and do not constitute a full and final settlement. , 

: , 3. I hope' therefore that the German Government will show patience and 
restraint not ' only now but also when the Czechoslovak Government’s, offers 
and' decisions are announced. I am sure you will do your utmost to impress : 
upon them the importance of not condemning measures out of hand if they 
fail immediately to gratify all the Sudeten demands. 

4. In this connexion you will see from the third paragraph of Mr. Newton’s 
telegram No. 319^ that the Czechoslovak Government’s proposal to introduce, 
into Parliament such concessions as. they may have accepted does not indicate 
a desire on their part to adopt a take it or leave it attitude. , 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

3 No. 446. 

No, 454 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton {Prague) 

No. 186 Telegraphic [C 6043! 1941! 18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Juue rgg8, g.go p.m. 
Your telegrams No. 316^ and No. 318.2 

I approve the language you held to Dr. Hodza. I also approve the language 
you used with Herr Frank, as reported in your telegram No. 314.^ 

As regards paragraphs 5 and 6 of your telegram No. 316, steps are being 
taken with a view to ensuring that Sir Walter Layton, Dr. Wickham Steed 
and the Duchess of Atholl and Sir G. Clerk should, if they visit Prague, use 
language which will be helpful. I have already on June 28 spoken to the 
Czechoslovak Minister in the sense of the instructions contained in my tele- 
gram No. 176,^ and steps are also being taken to influence the Sudeten Party 
in the sense suggested in paragraph 7 of your telegram No. 316. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

^ No. 444. 2 Not printed. See No. 444, note 4. 

3 No. 443, ^ No. 432. 

No, 455 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i) 

No. 258 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6g26lig4iji8'] 

PRAGUE, June 2g, iggS 

Your telegram No. i8i* and my telegram No. 324.^ 

When making my communication I informed President Benes that I had 
immediately telegraphed his remonstrance to you and wished now to inform 
him that you of course accepted and thanked him for his assurances. I also 
showed the President my telegram No. 293* as I wished him to be satisfied 
■ No. 442. * No. 449. 3 ]sfo. 402. 
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that I had done justice to his protest, which, after carefully reading my tele- 
gram, he assured me was the case. I went on to say that at the same time you 
wished to suggest, as I had indeed myself indicated at tlie time,^ that the best 
method of knocking the bottom out of these stories was to achieve results. 

2. The President then gave me the following account of the present situa- 
tion. Discussions took place last week between representatives of the whole 
Coalition Cabinet and the Sudeten German party in order to widen the area 
of contact and relieve the Prime Minister of the sole responsibility. Dr. 
Benes could tell me in confidence that the general impression on both sides 
was by no means catastrophic. The discussions had been reasonable and the 
Sudeten German representatives had been surprised at the reserve shown by 
Dr. Sramek and by the Socialist Ministers. Dr. Hodza had been able to 
conclude the meeting by saying that it was evident that in many questions 
they could agree. 

3. The preparation of the final draft of the Government measures had now 
been entrusted to Dr. Hacha and Dr. Krejci, who had that very morning 
visited the President in this connexion. This draft, which might take a 
week to prepare, would then be presented to the representatives of all the 
nationalities. In reply to my enquiry Dr. Benes said he feared the Sudeten 
German representatives would not accept it because it would not include the 
Volkstag and certain National Socialist measures which they already knew 
the Government could not grant. On this amongst other occasions I empha- 
sized to the President the importance of making every effort to secure an 
agreed settlement on all points on which agreement was possible and of 
giving no excuse for a complaint that the Government measures had been 
flung at their heads. 

4. Dr, Benes did not exclude the possibility of agreement but pointed out 
at another stage in our conversation that undue delay in enacting the Govern- 
ment concessions would be fatal. He had heard confidentially from Sudeten 
German quarters that for tactical reasons their leaders would insist on keeping 
the door open for further demands. The moderate and reasonable people 
would not, he feared, care to stand up to the young radical elements. He did 
not, however, take this too tragically since the final result would in any case 
be a scheme of decentralisation and the grant of many of the Sudeten 
demands for self-administration, both in the districts and also in the pro- 
vinces, where a new institution, the Curia, would be given the power of 
independent decision in many matters. Incidentally, this would provide the 
solution of the Slovak and Hlinka question. 

5. The Sudeten German representatives might say confidentially that they 
recognised that much had been done but that they could not vote for the 
Government measures or accept them because they did not grant all their 
demands. For certain items, however, they might vote, for example, for the 
language law, which would require a two-thirds majority as it involved an 
alteration of the Constitution in order to secure its passage. Otherwise an 
attempt might have to be made to enlist Communist votes, I might interpolate 
here that I pointed out to the Sudeten German leader, Herr Frank, on 



June 25 that at least the language law should afford his party the: opportunity 
of co-operating for once with the Czechoslovak Govemment* ■ 

. 6, Dr. Benes said that on the Czechoslovak side the technical as well as 
the political preparation of the. Government measures would be complicated, 
and difficult and the preliminary discussions with the Coalition parties would 
not be easy. He could however guarantee that they would accept the draft 
billsj which would be introduced about the middle of July. 

7. On the subject of the Volkstag^ President Benes repeated to me his. fear 
that it might vote for the separation of its nationality from the State. It was 
a Nazi method to maintain an appearance of legality. The German Nazis 
claimed to have come to power and effected their revolution in Germany by 
legal means and that everything in Austria, including their capture of it, had 
been effected quite legally. If as a result of instructions conveyed by Herr 
Himmler to Herr Frank the Sudeten German National Assembly voted for 
separation the Reich would maintain' that the whole business was entirely 
legal and thus, so Dr. Benes implied, derive additional justification for,' 
intervention. 

8. At tlie end of this part of our conversation Dr. Benes observed that the 
Sudeten German memorandum was entitled a ‘Sketch for the reform, etc.^ 
If it was a sketch it ought not to be regarded as a maximum and treated as - 
an ultimatum and there should be some spirit of compromise. He feared, 
however, that the Germans would in practice demand everything and more 
than was in the power of the Czechoslovak Government to grant unless they ■ 
could , be made to feel that the influence which was being exercised in 
friendly way on the Czechoslovak Government would also be applied 
to them. . 

Repeated to Berlin. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 456 

Viscoimt Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Pmis) 

Mo, 1427 [€64621X941 jiff] ' 

FOREIGN -.OFFICE, ^ 

Sir, 

In the course of my conversation- with the French Ambassador this after- 
noon, I told the Ambassador of .the- telegram that we had sent to your Excel- 
lency to-day concerning what we -. -.had- in mind by way of the selection of a 
possible mediator in the 'event --of a deadlock arising in the present negotia- 
tions with Czechoslovakia; 

2. I told him that I thought it important to maintain the pressure at 
Prague, though I also hoped' ffiat, ' for van reasons, the atmosphere of 
Berlin was less difficult than it -had; been a week or two ago. 

3. The Ambassador .told -me,-, tliat,- he had seen reports of two interviews 
which M. Fran^ois-Poncet had had in Berlin:' one with Baron von Neurath, 
which had been encouraging, though Baron von Neurath did not exercise 
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great influence; and the other with Herr von Ribbentrop, which had been 
of the confused and bombastic kind which most of those who have had inter- 
views with the German Foreign Minister have learned to expect. 

I am, &c. 

Halifax 

No. 457 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton {Prague) 

No. 188 Telegraphic \C 6444jig4ili8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 30, jg^S, g.oo p.m. 

Your telegram No. 324,’ paragraph 4. 

1. As we do not know exactly what the Czechoslovak Government have 
offered the Sudeten representatives in the course of the negotiations, and as 
I do not want at this stage to get involved in discussion of technical details, 
representations in Berlin or advice to the Sudeten must needs be in the most 
general terms. 

2. As shown in my telegram No. 186,^ steps are being taken to give such 
advice to the Sudeten leaders. 

3. As regards the German Government, do you consider that anything 
more should be said at this stage beyond what His Majesty’s Ambassador 
has been instructed to say in my telegram No. 271^ to Berlin? Indeed in the 
light of M. Benes’s remarks reported in your telegram No. 324, paragraph 3, 
is it safe, as suggested in that telegram, for His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
BerHn to proceed in speaking to the German Government on the assumption 
that the Czechoslovak Government’s proposal to introduce into Parliament 
next month such concessions as they may have accepted does not indicate a 
desire on their part to adopt a take it or leave it attitude? 

4. In view of the conflicting statements made to you by M. Hodza and 
Dr. Benes, I hope you will be able to find out what the intentions of the 
Czechoslovak Government really are as regards legislation when Parlia- 
ment meets. 

5. Failing an agreed settlement in the immediate future, is it, as would 
appear from your conversation with Dr. Benes, their intention to terminate 
negotiations and to embody the maximum concessions they are prepared to 
make in a law to be presented to Parliament in the middle of next month? 
Or do they, as Dr. Hodza seemed to contemplate in the conversation reported 
in your telegram No. 3 19,“^ intend ‘at the worst’ to introduce into Parliament 
a partial settlement embodying points on which agreement has been reached, 
which, if inadequate, would be followed by further negotiations on the bigger 
issues in the early autumn? 

6. It seems hardly possible to expect that a final settlement which will give 
satisfaction to the Sudetens can be reached by the middle of next month. 
If therefore a bill is to be laid before Parliament when it meets, it is likely 
to represent only a partial solution. I am in favour of embodying as soon as 

' No. 449. 2 No. 454.. 3 No. ^53. 4 No. 446. 
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possiMein. jegislatioii agreement on such matters as '.can be now settled, but 
...only on the understanding that if these niatters do not satisfy the Sudeten 
Party^s dem.ands OU' other and ■ probably fundamental questions^ this legisla- 
tion should be recognised . on both sides as incomplete and provisional, and 
should not be presented as the maximum beyond which the Czechoslovak 
Government cannot go, 

7. I would find it very difficult at' this stage to urge the, need for concessions 
on the Sudeten, either direct or through the German Government, if the 
Czechoslovak Government had for their part already decided to make no 
further advance but to present the Sudeten with a final scheme "wiiicli they 
■would. be required to take or leave. 

, Repeated to Berlin No. 275 and Paris. 

No. 458 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 2) 

, jVb. 505 Saving: Telegraphic [C 66 bo/jp-^i/j 5 ] 

BERLIN, June 50, 

1. Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 316,^ paragraph 4.^ 

2. It is understandable that M. Hodza should be apprehensive lest public 
statements in England should encourage the Sudeten party. Nevertheless 
I have an uneasy feeling that Dr. Benes is still not resigned to accepting the 
comprehensive settlement which will alone afford even the slightest prospect 
of permanence. It is doubtful even if his extremist followers, believing as they 
do that it was the Czech military measures on May 21 which saved the situa- 
tion and that they enjoy into the bargain the support of England and France, 
will ever allow him to do so without some form of public warning on our part. 

3. It seems to me, in view of possibility of a deadlock, that the British 
public is also entitled to a clear statement of the facts. The example of Austria 
and the fulminatioiis of the German press, radio and public speakers against 
Czechoslovakia convinced the world that Germany in fact contemplated a 
coup against that country during the week-end of May 21 and had effectively 
concentrated troops for that purpose. It is of course possible, even probable, 
that the Nazi party did envisage a coup and might have taken action' to.execute 
it if His Majesty’s Government had not shown their hand'' so firmly and so 
promptly. Yet this is pure supposition' for which there is no e\ddeiice whereas 
the alleged military concentration' was 'definitely proved to be a myth.'^ 

4. Moreover all the rumours, most of them inaccurate and exaggerated, 
which have since gained credence in. regard to that week-end have obscured 
in British eyes the essential and fundamental issue, namely that the Sudeten 
who, even if only those actually living in solid blocks on tlie frontier are 

^ No. 444. 

^ This reference is apparently an error 'for ..‘paragraph 5*. 

3 On this question the Foreign Office continued to take a different view from that 
expressed by Sir N. Henderson. 



counted, are nearly as numerous as the population of Norway and consider- 
ably more so than several of the smaller European States, are claiming in 
virtue of the right of self-determination a comprehensive measure of autonomy. 
So long as this demand remains unsatisfied the Sudeten have a strong moral 
case resting on a principle which His Majesty’s Government cannot afford 
to disregard and which the Czechs themselves would be well advised in their 
own future interests to uphold. It is not only the basis of their own existence 
but likely to be also that of British policy in the event of Germany seeking 
expansion in Europe at a later date. 

5. Another misleading factor in the situation is the standpoint that it is 
Germany which is solely responsible for egging the Sudeten on. Germany 
with her seventy odd millions is there on the frontier and is of course the 
decisive power at the back, but it is the Sudeten themselves who are agitating 
for self-administration and who — if needs be — will strike the first blow for 
what they regard as their own freedom. 

6. Finally there is the consideration that the supporters of the League 
have always insisted that the necessary revision of the treaties should be 
effected by peaceful means (Article 19 of the Covenant). The Nazis have 
maintained that this is a practical impossibility. It is thus up to the League 
Powers to prove on this occasion that if no peaceful settlement is reached it 
is not their fault. 

7. It is on these grounds that His Majesty’s Government are entitled to 
expect Czechoslovak Government to make a comprehensive and generous 
offer and I cannot but feel that it would be useful if some statement clarifying 
the position were made in England on the subject. It could, if necessary, be 
accompanied by a private intimation to Henlein that if the Czechoslovak 
Government do make such an offer amd he rejects it, he will forfeit such 
sympathy as he now enjoys. 

8. Failing a public statement on the above lines I would submit tliat the 
time has come to let Dr. Benes know privately that, in tlie event of a deadlock 
calculated to endanger the maintenance of world peace, our ordy course would 
be to intervene with a proposal for a plebiscite with the object of detaching 
such portions of the Sudeten areas which lie actually on the German frontiers, 
and which show a majority in favour of incorporation in the Reich. 

Repeated to Prague. 

No. 459 

Sir JV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 2) 

Mo. sgo Telegraphic \C SSoSjig^ijiS] 

Bmxm, July I, igg8 

Prague telegram No. 329.' 

Inasmuch as views attributed to French Ambassador here appeared to me 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of June 29 Mr. Newton reported he had learned from his 
French colleague that the French Ambassador in Berlin had expressed the opinions referred 



inaGcurate ;I ^arraii^^^ call on him this morning and was with him when 

, your telegram No. 2 74^ was brought me. 

, " M. Frangois-Poncet assured me tliat he had never on any occasion 
expressed the view that German Government had mistaken our attitude on. 
May 21 ,or might interpret our intewention at Prague as sign of weakness 
or as indication .that prospects for another coup are more favourable. 

Generally speaking his views were summed up as follows .' Germany is bent 
on. disruption of a Czechoslovakia which allied to Russia constitutes a perpetual 
menace to Germany. Possibility of a coup was seriously contemplated in hfay 
but was abandoned as result of British action and German military uiipre- 
paredness. 

Herr Hitler was bitterly humiliated by attitude of w^orld press after May 
crisis and is consequently planning a counter-stroke. ' Opportunity for this 
might occur in August when crops are har\"ested and provided fortifications 
on French frontier on which, as my Military Attache confirms to me^ much 
; work is now" being executed have been completed by then. Opportunity 
for coup might also occur if France and Great Britain became involved in com- 
plications in Europe or elsewhere. Nevertheless subject to the unforeseen^ the 
Ambassador believes today that the probability is that there will be a respite 
till iie,xt spring or later. He is so little anxious at the moment that he is 
leaving Berlin in a few days to do a cure at Gastein. But lie proposed to 
be here in August. 

I am in general agreement wdth the above views except in so far as if there 
is to be a crisis I anticipate it for this month rather than August^ that I fear 
an incident in Czechoslovakia rather than outside complications and that 
I believe the German Government to wish for a peaceful solution this year 
for reasons w’hich I Iiave already expressed in telegrams, despatches and 
letters. Germany today in my opinion is not ready militarily to take a risk 
wdiicli might involve wax on the largest scale. Once she is militarily prepared 
she will take that risk if we cannot before then achieve a solution at Prague 
which affords the possibility of permanence. I have however underlined 
certain words in these paragraphs in view" of grave danger — when one is 
dealing with such a shrewd personality as Herr Hitler — of being dogmatic. 

1 have further underlined words "allied to Russia' since this in Poncet's 
opinion and in my owm is the crux of the situation. The Ambassador 
made this clear to M. Bonnet and even- as he said to M. L%er when he was 
in Paris a fortnight ago. One outcome- of the present negotiations and of 
Sudeten autonomy according to the Ambassador must be neutralization 
of Czechoslovakia. It is only on that basis, that Germany will ever renounce 
her intention of disrupting that ^ country. On that basis she may admit 
permanence of Czechoslovakia , but never otherwise. He is as conwnced 
as I am that the key to the situation lies in Prague and depends on the 
far-reaching nature of concessions ' to the Sudeten. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague.. 

2 Not printed. This telegram, asked ■ .Sir N. Henderson for obsen^ations on the dews 
attributed to the French Ambassador. ' 
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■' N0.46O/. 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 2 ) 

No, 2gi Telegraphic {€ 6633lig4ili8] 

B-EKim, July 1338 

, Following for Sir A. Cadogan. ' ' ■ 

■ As I understand that Minister for Foreign Affairs proposes to leave next 
:week for the country and not be at his office during the rest of the month I 
' have arranged to see him on Monday afternoon the 4th instant, 

; , : If there is anything which you particularly wish to say to Iiiiii beyond 
general line already indicated could you let me know. 

No. 461 

Sir E, Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Half ax {Received July 2) 

No, 433 Saving: Telegraphic \C 638811341118] 

2 Ams, July I, 1338 

Your telegram No. i58Savingd 

I explained the position this afternoon to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
who entirely agrees with your views. 

M. Bonnet agrees that we should continue every effort to bring the present 
negotiations between the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudeten to 
a successful conclusion, and that no inkling of our intention to have a British 
mediator in reserve should reach the Czechs or the Germans. 

In accordance with the wish expressed in your telegram No. 155 Saving^ 
of June 27, M. Bonnet has instructed the French Minister to seek immediate 
interviews with Dr. Hodza and with Dr. Benes and to speak to them in the 
same sense as Mr. Newton. 

Repeated Saving to Berlin and Prague. 

* No. 452.' 

2 isfot printed. See No. 448, note 2. 

■No.462:- '■ 

Sir E, Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Half ax (Received July.:2) 

No, 440 Saving: Telegraphic \C 6383/13411x8] 

■ /PARIS, 

Your telegram No. 160 Saving.^ 

His Majesty’s Minister spoke on this subject this morning to the Political 
Director, and I urged M. Bonnet this afternoon to give his views on our 

proposals at an early date. 

His Excellency promised to do this within the next few days. 

^ Not printed. See No. 429, note 2. 
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No. 463 

Viscount Halifax to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. 278 Telegraphic [C 6633jig4iii8] 

OVVICE, July 2, 1938, 6.0 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 291.' 

While, as you will have seen from my telegram No. 275,^ I am not quite 
clear about the intentions of the Czechoslovak Government (see paragraph 4 
of my telegram No. 271),^ I think that you should take the opportunity of 
your interview with the Minister for Foreign Affaii's to speak on the lines of 
paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 271. 

Moreover, I observe from your telegrams No. 301 (Saving)'^ and No. 304 
(Saving) that the German press is again becoming impatient and seems to 
have departed from the attitude of comparative moderation to which you 
referred in your telegram No. 283. s I should, therefore, be glad if you would 
again urge upon Herr von Ribbentrop the great importance of restraint and 
moderation in the German press and wireless. 

You should not make any mention to Herr von Ribbentrop of the proposal 
to appoint a mediator, referred to in my telegram No. 158 (Saving)^ to Paris. 

Please see also my immediately following telegram.'^ 

Repeated to Prague and to Paris Saving. 

* No. 460. ^ No. 457. ^ No. 453. Not printed. ^ No. 437. ® No. 452. 

r Not printed. This telegram dealt with a forthcoming meeting at Evian-les-Bains on the 
question of refugees from Germany and Austria. 

No. 464 

Sir jV. Henderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July f) 

No. 294 Telegraphic [ C 6607! 1941! 18] 

ViZVCLm, July 2, 1938 

I took the opportunity of visit on another matter of State Secretary today 
to ask him what news German Government had of negotiations at Prague. 
He told me that their information was very meagre. He had seen the 
proposals in Sudeten memorandum but the German Government like His 
Majesty’s Government did not wish, he said, to get involved in detail and 
except on general moderating lines they were giving no advice to Sudeten 
Germans who were moreover not seeking any. Even the German Minister 
at Prague who had recently been at Berlin had been unable to give any 
indication as to progress of negotiations. 

State Secretary complained nevertheless of delay in producing anything 
concrete. According to him the juridical commission was still studying the 
legal aspect of proposals in Sudeten German memorandum i.e. how’- far they 
were compatible with constitution of the State, a controversial study which 
might go on indefinitely and lead nowhere. The Sudeten Germans had not 
yet so far as he knew even been shown Nationality Statute nor had they been 
told how far or which of their own proposals were acceptable. 
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I preached my habitual counsel of patience and restraint, necessity for 
moderation in German press and radio, and insisted once more on sincerity 
of M. Benes and delicacy and difficulty both of his negotiations and of our 
own. State Secretary replied that German Government was prepared to be 
patient but the danger was that Sudeten Germans would not. He insisted 
that German Government had no real authority over Sudeten German 
leaders and even if they had latter had little over their own followers. He 
did not anticipate that Czech Parliament would meet before end of July. 

As regards M. Benes State Secretary retorted that he had known him 
over a period of years at Geneva and had had at least lOO meetings with him. 
He was the quickest and ablest man that he knew in words and formulae 
but he was a mere tactician and no statesman but he was also a gambler 
without a real sense of responsibility. 

I quote above as representing views held here by more moderate German 
officials. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

No. 465 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July f) 

No. 332 Telegraphic \C 664oji94ili8] 

PRAGUE, July 2, 1938 

Your telegram No. 188.* 

In reply to paragraphs 3 and 7, what I had in mind was some general 
representation to the effect that if the two parties are to reach a point where 
they can agree there must be some advance from starting point of Sudeten 
German party as well as from that of the Government. 

So far as we gather from authoritative sources there has been very consider- 
able advance from tire original position of the Government, first of all by 
their preparation of the original Nationalities status quo ante [sic^] draft 
(thought in many quarters at the time according to its President and 
M. Benes to be . . .^) and secondly by further substantial concessions and 
developments in amplification of original draft. Hitherto there appear to 
have been no concessions from demands of Sudeten German party. As 
Dr. Hodza said to me today the Czechs have made considerable evolution. 
The Sudeten German (?party) 3 oughttG make a certain evolution too. Ihad. . 
therefore that something could be said on the lines of paragraph 7 of my 
telegram No. 316'^ and the German Government given to understand that 
the maintenance of a (Pcompletely)^ uncompromising attitude by Sudeten 
German party would put them in the wrong with public opinion in England 
and elsewhere (see also paragraph 8 of my telegram No. 258 Saving) .= 
Repeated to Berlin. 

^ No. 457. 

^ These words appear to be an error in transmission for ‘Statute*. 

^ The text here is uncertain. 

:v;: ‘‘;No.444.,r ';^'No.(4,55VJ'^ 
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No, 466 

" Sir E, Phipps {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received 'July 4) 

Mo, 446 Saving: Telegraphic [C 

Jtdy 2^ ig^S^ 

■ My telegram No. 440 Saving.^ 

I broiiglit this matter up once more. this afternoon in conversation with the; 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and quoted, as pertinent to the question, , the 
opinion, of the French and British Ambassadors in Berlin reported in Sir 
Nevile Henderson's telegram No. 290,^ to the effect that. Germany.is bent 
on the disruption of a Czechoslovakia which, allied to Russia^ constitutes a , 
perpetual' menace to Germany. 

I added that I agreed entirely with this view. When I 'was in Berlin the 
fact that Czechoslovakia was allied to the Soviets seemed to fill the Nazis with' 
fury which I believed to be genuine. 

M. Bonnet repeated his promise to reply to Your Lordship''s proposals .at 
an. early date. He again laid stress .on the necessity for the utmost secrecy 
being observed in this matter for the present, and I entirely agreed. 

^ No. 462. ^ No. 459. 

No, 467 

Mr, Mew ton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax (Received July. 4) 

Mo, ggg Telegraphic [C 666Slig4i 1 18] 

m.AGjjE,July 3, igsS 

Paragraph 6 of your telegram No. 188^ raises questions of considerable 
difficulty. For some time now under strongest pressure from us Czechoslovak 
Government have indicated that they have gone further and further towards 
meeting Sudeten German demands while making it clear from the outset that 
there were certain limits. Up to these limits they would go and (which is one 
of the Sudeten demands) would give legislative effect to the result. If Czechs 
are to go to what they, for the time being at any rate, feel to be the limit of 
what they can do, it would be very difficult for them to give legislative effect 
thereto and in doing so admit legislation was incomplete and provisional, an 
admission which could only mean that they had in fact not yet gone to their 
■lim'it.' • • 

2. But if they do not enact .all they are prepared to do an opportuniiy will 
have been missed and grounds given .'for the accusation either tliat they are 
being deliberately obstructive 'or that they,- are still merely tinkering with the 
question. Moreover, for His Majesty's Government to advise Czechoslovak 
Government to delay until an 'agreement can be reached, when after several 
weeks of negotiations no agreement' iS' in sight, would be a reversal or at any 
rate a very important qualification, of .advice hitherto given to go both as 
far and as fast as possible and to delay no longer in showing results. 
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. .5- As I believe this advice Has' 'been taken to , heart I doubt whether . 
Czechoslovak Government would in any case now be willing to postpone their 
programme of reform. During my audience on June 28 I read to the [wr] 
President Benes, to . whom I had already stressed the importance of reaching 
an settlement if this were humanly possible, the last paragraph of 

Sir N. Henderson’s telegram No. 155^ down to words 'serious situation here’ 
and omitting reference to Czechoslovak .Minister in Berlin. Dr. Benes said 
'that if reference to a 'take it or leave it’ decision meant that Nationalities 
Statute was to be indefinitely postponed, he thought that such a postponement 
would be disastrous. Apart from the Sudeten question he regards the statute ' 
as the answer to Slovak autonomists (see paragraph 4 of my Saving telegram' 
;,No.'258).2 Dr. Hodzaalso,: as you are aware from last paragraph of my saving 
telegram No. 226^ of June 18, has previously taken the line that while he 
would do his utmost to reach agreement, he realized that no time must now 
be lost and intended in any case to introduce Government reforms into 
Parliament about the middle of the month. Among other reasons for doing 
so may be his hope that if only the Sudeten Germans can be made to realize 
by actual experience how substantial and genuine proposed concessions are, 
the moderates will be accordingly strengthened and the whole atmosphere 
improved. 

4. A possibility which cannot be excluded is that the Sudeten Germans 
may take the line that they will not run the risk of being fobbed off by minor 
concessions and may on that ground refuse to accept any legislation at all 
unless and until the major issue can be settled to their satisfaction. 

5. During my conversation with President of the Council yesterday my 
impression was that he still hoped to achieve a comprehensive settlement 
since he claimed that far reaching proposals adumbrated in my telegram 
No. 3345 would fulfil the bulk of Sudeten demands in substance if not 
in form, in particular he thought he would be conceding all claims stated 
by Herr Henlein in London although he had never seen any precise text. 

I took opportunity, however, to indicate some of difficulties mentioned above 
and to ask, for my own information, how he regarded them. As regards 
achievement of agreement on minor though important points, e.g. on lan- 
guage law, Dr. Hodza anticipated lio difficulty; on the major issue he was 
vague, saying that his mind was open as to best way of handling it. In any 

^ This number is incorrect. The reference is evidently to No. 445. 

3 No. 4p)5. 

^ No. 426. 

s Not printed. In this telegram of July 2, Mr. Newton reported a conversation with 
Dr. Hodza, who was proposing to meet with two important concessions the substance of 
Sudeten objections that administrative decentralization based on provincial, not racial, 
groups would increase the influence of Czech majorities in the Provinces by giving them 
greater independence from the Centre, First, while he continued opposed to National 
Curiae in the Central Parliament, he contemplated entrusting those in the Provincial 
Assemblies with certain independent powers, which would be ‘quite real’. Second, he 
proposed that the Curia should have its own administrative organs, with a definite terri- 
tory, in addition to the administrative system for which the Curiae acting together in the 
provincial assemblies would be responsible. 
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case 'he professed, confidence in his ability to deal with Nationality Statute in, 
' such a manner as to avoid a crisis and danger of getting into a . dead end* ■ • 

■ 6. My German colleague expressed to me last night the vie,w that enact- 
ment of Nationality Statute before an agreement was in si,ght with Sudeten 
German party would create a very bad impression. Its provisions ,and above 
ail its, general tone were, he believed, still very unsatisfactory; it would, be 
taken as the last word of the Czechoslovak Government and it would appear 
,to be an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of British and French Governments 
and to hoodwink public opi.nion generally, compare sub-paragraph 4 of third 
paragraph of Berlin telegram No. 272 Saving.^ I rejoined that by the middle 
of July negotiations would already have been proceeding for some' time and 
, that postponement of Nationality Statute sine die might surely create a much 
worse impression, and if so you envisaged the danger of an outburst or 
incidents arising from impatience and the feeling that nothing would ever 
be done after all. From the point of view of results would it not be better for 
Sudeten Germans to give the offer a trial and even if they were not satisfied 
'be content to proceed step by step? Dr. Eisenlohr admitted that he had 
previously held such views himself but was now convinced that it would 
be a serious blunder to force on Germans a Nationality Statute to which they 
had not agreed. 

7. It seems to me difficult at the moment to see a clear way through the 
difficulties and barriers to which I have alluded in this telegram. I feel some 
doubt therefore whether we should do more than draw attention to them as 
I began to do in my conversation with the President of the Council yesterday. 
In any case it seems to me that if the Czechoslovak Government agrees to 
postponement of any substantial part of their Nationality Statute they should 
make it clear that they are doing so to meet the desire of Sudeten German 
party itself. Meanwhile possibility of its enactment may be a means of 
influencing the Sudeten Germans to be more reasonable in their task. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving. 

« No. 378. ■ ■ 

No, 468 

M'}\ Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July f) 

No, ggy Telegraphic [C 66641 igpijidl 

. . PRAGUE, Jll'/y 4:, 

Your telegram No. 158 Saving^ to Paris, 

In third paragraph of my telegram No. 304,^ I uttered a warning that we 
should not take for granted Czech acceptance of a mediator though I thought 
they might welcome proposal among other reasons because it would tend 
to commit His Majesty's Government to further interest in their fate. 

I fear reservation contained in penultimate paragraph of your telegram 
under reference that mediator, although British and appointed by British 

^ No. 45s. ' a No. 431. 
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Government, would not commit His Majesty’s Government to support of his 
views would make the proposal less attractive to Czechoslovak Government. 
You will have seen too from third paragraph of my telegram No. 324^ that 
Dr. Benes still continues to avoid asking for our advice. To the above extent 
prospects of acceptance of mediation by Czechoslovak Government are 
diminished. If accepted they might at any rate make reservations regarding 
the integrity of State, especially if they felt that in their negotiations and their 
Nationalities Statute they were in fact going to the limit of what they 
thought safe. 

Repeated to Paris and to Berlin, Saving. 

3 No. 449. 

No. 469 

Sir Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received July f) 

No. Telegraphic \C 666jjig4ili8] 

July 4, igg8 

My telegram No. 291.'^ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs invited me down to his country seat yesterday 
afternoon on ground that he would probably have to go to Munich and 
might not be able to [?see] me today. I took the opportunity accordingly 
to speak to him in the sense of the instructions in your telegrams Nos. 271® 
and 278.^ 

As regards German press he took the line that it was showing astonishing 
moderation in view of provocation of Czech press and language used at 
Sokol meetings etc. see my telegram No. 306 Saving. I reminded him that 
Germany was a big Power and could therefore afford to be more restrained, 
that German Government must have patience and confidence in the sincerity 
of our efforts at Prague and that, since both of us desired peaceful solution, 
they must give proof of their desire to cooperate with us. 

Within reasonable limits I hope that this advice will be followed but it is 
not to be expected that German press will refrain from insisting on dilatori- 
ness of Czech methods. From violent language, menace and incitement the 
German press is still comparatively free. 

I asked Herr von Ribbentrop whether the German Government really 
desired and believed that a peaceable arrangement was possible. After a 
moment’s consideration he said he thought that it was but that all depended 
on Prague. He referred to Germany’s inevitable interest in the cause of blood 
relations and asserted that he would never recommend to the Chancellor that 
settlement should be forced on Sudetens by Germany. Such a solution would, 
he said, never be [?a] permanent one and would merely lead to more trouble 
in tire future. Settlement, in his opinion, must be an agreed one and Ger- 
many was not giving any detailed advice to Henlein on the subject. The 

' No. 460. ■ , 2 No. 453. 

^ No. 463. * Not printed. 
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' latter was/ a 'moderate man' ^ if -he could not be satisfied, it would, be 
, M. Benes’s fault. ■ 

In reply to my assurances in respect of M. Benes® good, intentions .Minister 
for Foreign Affairs’ attitude was that he hoped that I was right but that he 
' feared the outcome would prove me wrong. I mentioned confidentially 
information in Prague, telegram No. 330^ as indicati,ng real progress. While, 
grudgingly admitting that this might be so, Herr von Ribbeiitrop observed 
that it was not much to show for two months’ hard work, I reasoned with 
him on this subject but the fact that Herr von Ribbeiitrop proposes to spend 
the rest of the month down in the country, though easy of access there,' 
indicates that he does not anticipate any quick progress or immediately 
se,rious developments. 

' Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

^ Not printed. ' .In this telegram of July i, Mr. Newton reported that the .President of the 
' Council had informed him that he had handed the Government’s proposals for a reform 
of the Language Law, as well as ce.rtain parts of the Nationality Statute, to the Sudeten 
representatives, Herren Kundt and Rosche, the previous day. The parts concerning 
administrative autonomy would be presented to them the next week. 

No. 470 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 5) 

No. 338 Telegraphic \C GySoj 1341118'] 

PRAGUE, ^, 7555 

After dinner with me on July 2 my German colleague made following 
remarks in addition to those reported in paragraph 6 of my telegram No. 335.’ 

Relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia were, he said, governed 
by two main factors, foreign policy and Sudeten German question. The 
former could wait, the latter which rested entirely ■within the power of 
Czechoslovak Government could not. In fact he doubted whether present 
comparative lull would last more than three weeks. Although he -was inter alia 
\sic] pessimistic, he had just sent an optimistic report to Berlin and he 
professed to be comforted by such account as I could give him of situation 
as I saw it. According to his information Czechs were saying tlrat if present 
situation could only be tided over for the next two years by the minimum of 
concessions possible Great Britain would have completed her rearmament 
(? and) there would be no need for fundamental changes. I told him I had no 
confirmation of such views being held in responsible quarters. He said more 
than once that it would be very helpful if General Faucher and French 
Military Mission could be influenced to impress upon General Staff the 
importance of an early and fundamental settlement. 

What Sudeten Germans wanted was ‘Gleichbercchtigung’ and provided 
that they obtained the substance they would not mind about the form. I told 
him I had been informed by Dr. Hodza that very day that he believed 

> No; 467. 
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' Czechoslovak Government would'be able to grant. 70 per cent, to ,80 per cent, 
■of substance., of .Sudeten German, demands but not in the form in which, they 
: , had , been cast. I, pointed out that there must also , be some reciprocal com- 
promise on Sudeten side and urged him to use his influence in that sense. 
'Dr.' Eisenlohr was honest enough to intimate once more that no settlement 
reached at present was to be final' A settlement embodying main substance 
: of Sudeten claims would, however, .mark a definite stage and represent 
"■solution at any rate for time being. 

expressed opinion that Sudetens were developing an in- 
..creased ..sense ■ of responsibility and mentioned that they had recently, sent 
to Vienna for a constitutional lawyer who would assist them in their dis- 
cussions. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving. Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No, 471 

Mr. Miwton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 6) 

Mo. 280 Saving: Telegraphic [C 68g8 1 1 g46l I S'] 

PRAGUE, 

Berlin telegram No. 294,^ third paragraph. 

When it suits them German spokesmen talk of splendid and meritorious 
discipline of Sudeten German population which is indeed confirmed by many 
independent sources. Herr Frank made this claim the other day and I told 
him that in my opinion Ms case was thereby greatly strengthened. On other 
occasions however it is suggested, as by German State Secretary, that Sudeten 
Germans are an undisciplined mob out of their leaders' control Either may 
be credible but not both. 

Surely too the German Government cannot admit that they would them- 
selves be so irresponsible as to leave to the unpredictable reactions of an 
undisciplined mob the decision whether it would ‘act like lightning' and risk 
in the process the possibilities of a European war? It might of course be 
argued that Sudeten Germans used to be disciplined but had been driven to 
desperation by Czechs. Such an argument now would be equally insincere 
since having borne their fate for so long Sudeten Germans should obviously 
be able to continue to bear it at a time when they have just obtained the 
relief of an amnesty and of communal elections and can look forward to 
further relief which is at least likely to be substantial and might even meet 
the bulk of their demands. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


* No. 464. 



'No.472 

Meuorandvm from Viscount' Halifax to M, BonneT'^ 

[C 6914/1941/18] 

: , Lord Halifax much appreciates M. Bonueds courtesy in. sending Mm 
through Sir E. Phipps a copy of the memorandum^ which he gave, to M. 
Osusky on June 9th for transmission to Dr. Benes. This 'memorandum was 
of particular interest to Lord Halifax, since it was the outcome of the request: 
which he had made to M. Bonnet through Sir E. Phipps on June ist. On 
that occasion Sir E. Phipps, on instructions,, expressed to M. Bonnet the hope 
that the French Government would realise not less urge,ntiy than His 
Majesty’s, Government the importance of putting the greatest possible pies- 
,,sure, without delay, upon Dr. Benes, and that M. Bonnet woiild. be able to 
instruct the French Minister in Prague to collaborate with his British, 
colleague in informing Dr. Benes of the importance of accepting the proposi- 
tions outlined by Herr Henieiii in London as a bas,is of discussion. Further- 
more, in view of the special relations between France and Czechoslovakia, 
Sir 'E. Phipps expressed the hope that .the French Government would, ' as 
suggested by M. Bonnet himself at an earlier date, warn Dr. Benes that if 
through any fault of his the present opportunity to reach a settlement was 
missed, the French Government would be driven to reconsider their position 
m-a-w Czechoslovakia. 

2. Lord Halifax regrets to observe that this memorandum does not contain 
any specific warning that France would have to reconsider her treaty position 
if the Czechoslovak Government were unreasonable on the Sudeten question. 
It merely states that any delay or shortcomings on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak Government would carry with them the risk of serious consequences 
by strengthening the hands of those elements which, in the different countries 
concerned, were in favour of a policy of reserve and abstention. 

3. Lord Plalifax still hopes that M. Bonnet may see his way on a suitable 
occasion to give the suggested warning to Dr. Benes. While naturally not 
wishing to express any opinion as to the policy of the French Government in 
the matter of their treaty obligations towards Czechoslovakia, he feels that 
it is of vital importance at the present juncture that the Czeclioslovak Go\^ern- 
ment, and Dr. Benes in particular, should be under no misapprehension 
as to the difficulties with which the French Government could Iiardly fail to 
be faced- in, carrying out those obligations if this had to be done in circum- 
stances where, there were good -grounds for arguing that France -was being 
involved in a war because Czechoslovakia had failed to make, or .had dela)^ed 
to make until too late, her full: contribution to the cause of peace. 

4. Lord Halifax would also like to call attention to the general line of 
argument used in M. Bonnet’s memorandum, since he feels tliat it may give 
the impression that the French Government are not altogether animated 

^ This memorandum was given to tile French Ambassador by Lord Plalifax on July 7, in 
the course of an interview dealing entirely with other matters. Lord Halifax does not appear 
to have made any supplementary observations on this memorandum, 2 


by the same considerations as are His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the negotiations now proceeding between the Czech Government and the 
Sudeten leaders. The memorandum gives but little indication that the 
French Government share the anxiety felt by H.M. Government regarding 
the slowness of the progress and the inadequacy of the concessions hitherto 
made by the Czechoslovak Government. On the contrary, it is strongly- 
suggested in the memorandum that it is chiefly because the French Govern- 
ment attach the utmost importance to the state of British public opinion that 
they call the attention of the Czechoslovak Government to the risk of dis- 
couraging or disappointing the hopes on which joint Franco-British action 
in favour of Czechoslovakia is based. It is not quite clear what is meant by 
the expression ‘joint Franco-British action in favour of Czechoslovakia’. It 
is to be hoped that M. Benes will not read into this expression more than is 
warranted by the decision reached at the Anglo-French meeting of Ministers 
on April aSth-agth, when it was agreed that the British and French Govern- 
ments would make representations to the Czech Government to secure the 
maximum concessions from Dr. Benes, while His Majesty’s Government 
alone would make certain representations to the German Government in the 
interests of a peaceful solution. 

5. If Lord Halifax has ventured to offer these observations on M. Benes’ \sic\ 
memorandum, it is because he shares to the full M. Bonnet’s wish to see the 
British and French Governments collaborate in the handling of the Czech 
problem, and in particular in the advice which they give to the Czech 
Government. For this purpose it is important that the views expressed and 
the policy recommended should be presented as emanating directly and with 
equal force from both Governments. Only so can the influence of each 
Government produce its full effect on the Czechoslovak Government. 

No. 473 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July id) 

No. g4p Telegraphic \C SSggjig^ijiS'] 

PRAGUE, July g, iggS 

Czechoslovak Minister at London called on me on July 8 and told me 
Parliamentary Committee concerned expected to have completed its 
examination of Government nationality proposals by July 12. 

I pointed out that Sudeten German representatives would apparently have 
very little time to negotiate about them if they were to be introduced into 
Parliament that week. I added that during my last audience I had empha- 
sized to the President the importance of reaciiing an agreed solution, and 
I begged Dr. Masaryk, who was going on to see the President, to impress on 
him that it would be a great mistake to give the Sudeten German party any 
plausible ground for complaining that they had not adequate opportunity 
of negotiating about the Government’s proposals before they were introduced 
into Parliament. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Ofiice. 
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Mr. Newton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax [Recewed July lo] 

No. 341 Telegraphic [C 6g2olig4Jli8^ 

July g^, iggS 

I liave obtained 5 July 9, following account of present state of Nationalities 
question from Dr. Sciiiessl, the official specially concerned on staff of the 
President. 

2. The government proposals consist of: — 

(1) A Language Law. 

(2) A Nationality Statute and 

(3) A scheme of re-organisation of administration.' 

Their proposals are being considered by a Parliamentary Committee of six 
representing Coalition Parties and as regards the first two at any ra'te the 
Committee should have finished its work by next Tuesday^ and consequential 
. drafting of alterations be made on the following day. Dr. Schiessl understood 
Sudeten German representatives had already received from Dr, Hodza 
original drafts of Language Law and of Nationality Statute. The reference 
in Sudeten German communique of July 7 to receipt of only a part of 
Nationality Statute, might, in Dr. SchiessFs opinion, be based on a misunder- 
standing. In any case he assumed drafts, when revised, would be com- 
municated without delay to Sudeten Germans’ negotiators. He further 
understood that Government would then be ready to submit these two laws 
to Parliament at once, in agreement with Sudeten German Party, or to delay 
doing so if Party so desired, and a prospect of agreement remained. The 
Nationality Statute would cover such matters as definition of Nationalities, 
protection against de-nationalisation, of [rfr] a de facto Court of Justice for 
determining Nationalities plaints, the proportionality of officials, the pro- 
portionality in budget and in allocation of public orders. 

3. The' third question, administrative re-organisation was more difficult 
and delicate. The Sudeten German party realizing perhaps that some of 
the demands in their memoranda were impracticable had now submitted 
unofficially and very confidentially further proposals under which adminis- 
trative reform and self administration would be based on a division of the 
country into administrative areas' caEed Gaue (for particulars see my 
telegram No. 291 Saving).^ Dr. Schiessl was going to try to ascertain if these 
proposals were serious and if they, were he evidently felt that this new 
development was hopeful, as it would mean scrapping of existing Governmenf s 
proposals based on a provincial re-organisation, and adoption of new Sudeten 

^ July 12. 

Not printed. This telegram gave, further details of the proposals from a Sudeten 
memorandum which Mr. Newton had obtained confidentially from a neutral source. 
These views ^are understood to have been approved by Herr Heniein and most of the party 
leaders, who however hesitate officially to withdraw any of their demandsh In Mr, Newton®s 
opinion these proposals represented a promising departure from former demands. 


German proposals would necessarily take some time, perhaps three or four 
weeks. 

4. It seemed increasingly probable that Parliament would meet about 
July 21 but no definite date had been fixed and meeting might have to be 
further postponed. In order to hurry matters up President had let it be 
known that Parliament would be expected to have completed its task by 
August 15 at latest, but of course this might not be possible in practice. 
President and Government were resolved that Parliament must remain in 
session until Nationalities legislation had been passed. At the same time the 
President realized the great importance of reaching agreement beforehand 
if possible with Sudeten German party which would therefore have full 
opportunity to consider and negotiate over the proposals of the Government. 

5. I drew Dr. Schiessl’s attention to Sudeten German communique of 
July 4^ from which it might appear that the Government had pledged itself 
to refrain from legislation unless agreed to by Sudeten German party. 
Dr. Schiessl explained that statement of President of the Council mentioned 
in communique of July 4 means that nothing would be done without prior 
consultation and agreement if possible with Sudeten German party. If 
agreement however proved impossible the Government would feel reluctantly 
obliged to go ahead with their own solution. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

3 This communique stated that note was taken of the declaration of the President of the 
Council that the nationality question would not be formally dealt with, particularly in 
Parliament, without agreement with the Sudeten German party. 

No. 475 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 11) 

No. 2g2 Saving: Telegraphic [C ^§y/ig4iji8] 

Paris telegi'am No. 198.* p, ipjd 

French Minister saw both President of the Republic and President of the 
Council July i but owing to Sokols celebrations I have not been able to 
obtain a proper account of what passed until today. 

My French colleague informs me that before July i he had of his own 
initiative had interviews with President Benes, Dr. Hodza and also Dr. 
Krofta in the course of which he had drawn their attention strongly to 
unsatisfactory utterances not only of the press but also of certain Government 
officials. He had declined to specify their names but meant in particular the 
press section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He had pointed out tliat 
whatever justification there might be for arguments used, the manner and 
tone in which they were presented were often ill-judged, and even aggressive. 
To the President in particular he had observed the fact of such utterances 
being made by Government officials could easily be misused in support of 

* No. 450, 



accusations made against 'Dr, 'Benes'' personally. ’ He liad gone on to say 
that these utterances were, bound 'to have a bad effect on public opinion in 
France and , England and thereby react on ' attitude oi French and British 
Governments and make it more difficult for them to support Czechoslovakia. 
My French colleague had furthermore repeated his usual exhortation to 
(Phim)^ M. Bonnet had been very pleased with the line he had taken and 
had instructed him to say it all over again but this time as coming from 
French Minister for Foreign Afairs. This 'M, de Lacroix had accordingly 
done during his interviews on July i. 

Repeated to Berlin,. 

The text is here uBcertaio, 

No. 476 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July ii) 

No, 2 g 4 Saving: Telegraphic [C 6g§6jig4ili8] 

PRAGUE^ July 10^ iggS 

I had short conversation July 7 with M. Moiiiietj Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Blum Cabinet. M. Monnet at once brought up question of 
neutralising Czechoslovakia saying that he had been asked by French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to make enquires as to feeling in Prague. I 
replied that it was not a question which I personally was discussing with 
Czechoslovak Government and that I understood French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was particularly anxious that it should be kept as confidential 
as possible. M. Monnet said' he would have no difficulty in referring to it 
as it was being freely discussed in French press. He seemed to expect Czecho- 
slovak Government would have little sympathy with the idea even if they 
were to be guaranteed by France, Germany and British Government. I 
warned M, Monnet that there was no likelihood of a guarantee by British 
Government who at most might be willing to act as witnesses of such an 
arrangement. As regards its merits I pointed out that externally Czecho- 
slovakia was in a weak position being now surrounded on three sides by the 
Reich and that internally she consisted of a variety of nationalities who would 
hardly be able to agree on any foreign policy other than a negative one. 

2. M. Monnet also shewed some interest in question of economic assistance 
for Czechoslovakia and smilingly assented when I suggested that Czecho- 
siovalda had more reason to be dissatisfied with state of her trade with 
France than with Great Britain. 

3 . As regards Czechoslovak neutrality I would here add that Finiiisli 
Charge d^Affaires in Prague also seems to be well-informed of developments. 
He told a member of my staff that he had learned from a good Frencli source 
(not however French Legation) that His Majesty’s Govemnieiit had recently 
submitted to French Government a plan whereby Czechoslovakia would be 
neutralised and her neutrality guaranteed by France, Germany and Russia 
but not by Great Britain. 

Repeated Berlin, and Paris. 
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No. 477 


' Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Receined July 14) 

Mo. goo Saving: Telegraphic [C yoi§lig4i 1 18} 

July 12^ iggS 

, ' I have ascertained from my French colleague that in conversation both, 
with. President Benes and with Dr.. Hodza, M. Monnet brought up question 
of 'neutralizing Czechoslovakia by referring to what had appeared in the 
press on the subject. Without showing much liking for the idea Dr. Benes': 
had said that it could be examined if seriously raised by France and G,reat 
Britain , but that of course it would involve a number of questions w.hic'h would 
require careful consideration. According to my French colleague’s recollec- 
tion the only such question specifically mentioned and one which would 
hardly appear to be of primary importance was whether Czechoslovakia 
would be entitled to deliver munitions to France if the latter were attacked 
by Germany. Dr. Hodza on the other hand summarily rejected the idea as 
being inconsistent with the role which Czechoslovakia had to fill in Europe. 

2 . My French colleague has not himself as yet been consulted on this 
question by his Government. I accordingly told him for his strictly personal 
and secret information that such an idea was under consideration^ feeling 
that in the circumstances I should otherwise be lacking in a frankness which 
could hardly do any harm in view of information already possessed by my 
Finnish colleague. I also explained very briefly some of the reasoiis. 

Repeated Paris and Berlin. 

* No. 476. 

No .478 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 14) 

No. goi Saving: Telegraphic [C yoi3jig4iji8'] 

PKAm-E., July 12, igy8 

Warsaw telegram 53 Saving.! 

Without any mention of last paragraph of above telegram I asked Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the course of a general conversation on July 1 1 what 
was the present attitude of Polish Government towards Czechoslovakia. 
Dr. Krofta replied that from more than one good source he understood 
Colonel Beck’s present policy to be as follows. 

2. The break up of Czechoslovakia or its undue dependence on Gei'many 
would be regarded as a danger for Poland to be met by seizure of certain 
parts of Czechoslovak Silesia notably Teschen and Mahrisch-Ostrau. Colonel 
Beck proposed that rest of Slovakia should then return to Hungary on tlie 
understanding that Slovaks would be granted a form of autonomy. Dr. 

r Noi 438. 
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Krofta had heard from a .very reliable source that this proposal had already 
been raised with Hungarian Government. .With Herr Sidor one of. the 
Slovak leaders .Colonel Beck had had a long conversation when Herr Sidor 
came to Poland to meet deputation of American Slovaks. Dr. Kro.fta could 
not .tell me what Hungarian attitude was but believed it at present to be 
iion-committaL ■ 

3. From another source Dr, Krofta had heard that if Czechoslovakia were 
attacked by Germany, and France did not come to her assistance, Poland 
would immediately occupy Tescheii, and Malirisch-Ostrau.. If, however, 
France iiite.rvened Poland would wait to see result. Dr. Krofta added with a 
smile that he had furthermore heard a perhaps less serious report that if 
England' as well as France came to the assistance of Czechoslovakia Colonel 
Beck would be in favour of joining them forthwith though whether he would 
demand a price for his support had not been mentioned. 

4. Dr. Krofta understood German Government were not very pleased 
with above Polish policy. 

Repeated Berlin and Warsaw. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 479 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. R. L Campbell {Paris) 

No. 1537 [C 695311941118] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12 , I938 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called on Sir Alexander Gadogan on July g 
bringing with him a number of documents which, he said, indicated that 
a crisis might arise in the near future over Central Europe. He said that his 
Government had received information from various quarters to show' that 
there was considerable activity in Germany, chiefly in the air. 

2. He proceeded to read from some of these documents, whose contents 
are shortly summarised below : 

3. The first was a report of a conversation w'ith General Bodenschatz, who 
appears to be on Field-Marshal Goring’s staff and who is reputed to be in 
the counsels of Field- Marshal Goring and of Herr Hitler himself. General 
Bodenschatz had said that the German Government, and Herr Hitler in 
particular, had been shocked and surprised at the fact that at the moment 
of the May crisis we had believed the various lies put about by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. It was entirely untrue that there had been any concen- 
tration of German troops, and the attitude of France and England had 
driven the Fiihrer to a state of extreme irritation. The German Government 
had no idea at that moment of making any move against the Czechoslovak 
Government. On the other hand, the German Government w'ould not 
endure interminable delays, and if a settlement w^ere not reached they would 
shortly be in a position to use force. The German fortifications on their 


western frontier were being intensively strengthened and extended up to the 
Belgian and Netherlands frontiers. 

4. In forwarding this report, the French Ambassador in Berlin had 
expressed his conviction that although the German Government might accept 
a temporary solution, they were determined ultimately on the employment 
of force. The fact that the German Government were beginning to make 
every sort of propaganda in an effort to prove Czechoslovakia’s aggressive 
intentions made it, in the Ambassador’s view, likely that they were contem- 
plating aggressive action against that State. 

5. Neither the report of the conversation with General Bodenschatz nor 
M. Fran^ois-Poncet’s comments contained any facts or definite indications 
in support of their gloomy prognostications. 

6. M. Corbin then read a further telegram containing information gleaned 
from various French consular officers, who all confirmed that work on the 
western fortifications was being intensified,^ three separate lines were being 
constructed and orders were being issued that work must be finished at all 
costs by August 15. It was therefore probable that at any moment after 
that date we might be exposed to the emergence of a sudden crisis. Herr 
Hitler was inaccessible at Berchtesgaden, doubtless evolving plans of action. 
M. Fran^ois-Poncet drew attention also to German diplomatic activities in 
Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere with a view to obtaining a free hand 
for dealing with Czechoslovakia. M. Fran^ois-Poncet expressed the hope 
that in the very near future a hint might be given in Berlin that if she broke 
the peace Germany could not count on the non-intervention of France and 
Great Britain. M. Frangois-Poncet added the opinion that some scheme of 
neutrality for Czechoslovakia might possibly be devised. 

7. A further telegram from M. Frangois-Poncet reported an interview with 
Dr. Schacht, who expressed grave fears as to the situation. He said that the 
Czechoslovak Government must go much further than at present they seemed 
disposed to go, and that no scheme short of a practical dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia would afford a settlement. M. Fran5ois-Poncet had retorted 
that rather than allow herself to be dismembered Czechoslovakia would 
probably go to war. Dr. Schacht had also urged the desirability of devising 
some scheme of Czech neutrality. He had added that he had no contact 
nowadays with Herr Hitler, and had expressly urged that his name should 
not be mentioned. 

8. M. Corbin said that if all the foregoing indications were to be accepted 
it seemed likely that a crisis might be upon us at an early date, and he 
enquired whether we had any information to confirm this. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan observed to His Excellency that in all that he had given him there 
were no definite facts or information. We ourselves were of course conscious 
of the danger of a crisis at any moment so long as the negotiations between 
the Czechoslovak Government and the Sudetendeutsch were not brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that Sir Nevile 

' In a report of July 13, forwarded by Sir N. Henderson on July 14, H.M. Military 
Attacbe in Berlin stated tbat this work was being 'carried on at abnormal pressure’. 
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'Henderson Jxad told 'Mm on .July 8^ of M. Fran5oiS“Pollcet^s fearSj but that 
he (Sir' Nevile Henderson) had not' been able to adduce anything definite 
in support of them. On the whole Sir Alexander Oadogan told the Ambas- 
sador that he thought that recent indications w.hich we hadreceive.d combined 
to show that the Germa,n Government might be inclined to accept^^ provision- 
ally at least, a settlement of the Sudetendeutsch question it that could be 
.negotiated be'tweeii Herr Henleiii and the Czechoslovak Government. .Their 
acceptance .might of course be only provisional, and it was impossible to 
know what \vere 'their ultimate aims and iiite.iitions. He' promised the 
Ambassador that if we obtained any further indications of the app, roach of 
a, danger period, we should 'undoubtedly let the French Government know. 

9. On the subject of the Czechoslovakian question, ■ M.'_ Corbin told Sir 
Alexander Gadogan that, the French Government had been considering what 
might be done if the present negotiations came to a deadlock or threatened 
to break. They thought that it xvould be essential for the French and British 
Governments to attempt to bring the negotiators together again, but they 
did not see clearly how this could be done unless we could have some concrete 
proposals to put before them, and they would like therefore to discuss with 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom the possibility of worldiig 
out some proposals of the Mnd. Sir Alexander Cadogan. told M. Corbin that 
apart from the difficulty of judging of these matters at tMs distance, our own 
information in regard to the actual progress of the negotiations was, rather 
slender and certainly not sufficient to enable us to form a judgment on the 
whole. M. Corbin said that possibly the French Government’s informatio.n 
was more complete than that in the possession of His Majesty’s Government, 
in any case they would be glad to know whether we should be prepared to 
discuss the matter with them. Sir Alexander Cadogan said that he w^ould 
mention the point to me, and we might examine such information as we had 
and let him know whether we should be prepared to proceed to an exchange 
of views on this subject. 

I am., etc. ' ■. 

.. . '(Fo.r the' Secretaiy of State) 

William Strang 

- Sir N. Henderson left Berlin for London on' leave on July 5 and returned to Berlin on 
the 'morning of July 14. '. 

No. 480 

Mr. .Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 14) 

No. 342 Telegraphic [C yoo4j 1341 [id] 

PRAGUE, July 13^ 1338 

At the end of a conversation with President of the Council this afternoon 
he asked me if I had any information regarding German, intentions .next 
w^eek. When I replied that so far as I knew ail was quiet there and German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs [? was] away from Berlin, Dr. Hodza said that 

.. ^.,5'5'3 ^ 


unconfirmed reports had reached him that there were more troops than were 
normal in Austria. Leading Czech Catholics had also heard from important 
French Catholics that there was an impression in Paris that something might 
be brewing in Germany, but he could not even enlighten me whether it was 
suggested that some attack or at least military demonstration against Czecho- 
slovakia was in prospect or indeed what suggestion might be. Dr. Hodza 
who is impulsive realised that this was season for military exercises, and that 
his information was completely vague, but he would presumably not have 
mentioned such rumours unless he felt slight uneasiness. I have no confirma- 
tion of them. 

Repeated to Paris and to Berlin Saving. 

No. 481 

Mr. Campbell {Paris) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 14) 

Mo. 46y Saving: Telegraphic [C 6gg3lig4i/i8] 

PAMS, July 13, igjS 

Secretary General of Ministry for Foreign Affairs sent for me this afternoon 
to say that M. Daladier wished to assure His Majesty’s Government that his 
reference* to the pacific resolution of Herr Hitler in the crisis of May 2 1 did 
not portend any attempt at a new French policy towards Germany or e\-en 
at a Franco-German dMente (in the present possibility of which, M. Lcger 
added, the French Government had little faith). Had any new line of action 
been contemplated or intended M. Daladier would have made a point of 
first getting into touch with His Majesty’s Government. He particularly 
wished to make this clear because of the relations of confidence e.xisting 
between the Prime Minister and himself. His reasons for the remarks in 
question were the following: M. Daladier was afraid that the pressure which 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government were keeping up at 
Prague might be misinterpreted in Germany as a sign of weakness. If any 
such impression were formed in Germany or elsew'here the consequences 
would be higloly dangerous. On the other hand he was certain that the only 
sure method of preventing Herr Hitler from an aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia was to leave him in no doubt that France would honour her obli- 
gations towards that country. He had therefore thought it important to 
reaffirm the position of the French Government. At the same time he had 
wished to prevent his declaration from appearing offensive. In particular he 
desired to remove from Herr Hitler’s mind any idea that the French Govern- 
. ment wished to give the impression that a public defeat had been inflicted 
upon the Nazi Government in May, and that some vigorous demonstration 
was necessary to restore German prestige. He had therefore made a special 
reference to Germany’s resolution for peace and to the Chancellor’s peaceful 
aspirations (little though he in fact believed in them). 

* On July 12, in a .speech at a banquet given by the Paris Provence and Languedoc 
Association. On Czechoslovak affairs M. Daladier spoke as indicated in the text. 
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.When I asked whether it was-as a result of any recent news from Berlin that 
M, Daladier had .felt it necessary -to reaffirm the French Goveriinient's 
position M. Leger replied that this was not the case but that the ■President 
of the Council had for some weeks intended to do so whenever a natural 
.opportunity should' occur, ' 

No. 482 

Mr. Mewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received July j6) 

Mo> 248 \C yo8gjig4ili8'\ 

His Majesty's M.iiiiste.r at Prague presents his compliments to the Secreta.ry 
of State .for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to t,ra!ismit to him the under- 
.me.ntioiied memorandum. 

BRITISH LEGATION, PRAGUE. Jldj igg8 

Enclosure in No. 482 

.Memorandum by the Observers attached to H.M. Legation regarding a Conmr- 
sation with Herr Frank 

1. We called on Herr Frank to thank him for having placed a great deal 
of material at our disposal regarding occurrences in the German-speaking' 
districts and to hear his views on the Sudeten German question. 

2. Herr Frank stated that the Sudeten Germans had been three times 
betrayed in their efforts to obtain their rights, in 1918, when a Constitution 
was imposed on them without their consent, in 1926, when requests for con- 
cessions merely resulted in conditions becoming \¥orse and on 18 February, 
1937 when further pledges were given and nothing done for a year. He was 
most insistent that the present readiness of the Sudeten German Party to 
negotiate was to be regarded as a final effort at compromise and would not 
be repeated. 

3. The Party, realising that a demand for an * Anschluss' with Gennany 
might precipitate a w^orld war, were prepared to seek a compromise within 
the frontiers of the Republic, although, in his view, the overwhelming 
majority of Sudeten Germans desired an ‘AnscMussh He repeated the Party 
opinion that the eight points of the Carlsbad Programme should form the 
basis of any settlement. We asked him how it w^ouid be possible for Sudeten 
Germans to practise a National Socialist philosophy within tlie Czecho- 
slovakian Republic and he replied that, first, there should be absolute freedom 
in disseminating Germanic and "National Socialist culture. The study of 
German literature and history should be unrestricted. A German view of 
German Mstory and in particular the official German view of the National 
Socialist world outlook today should be taught in the schools. All censorship 
of the Sudeten German press and of school books should cease. There should 
be no restriction on the sale of German books, magazines and new^spapers. 
.The , Sudeten Germans who, as a Germanic people, liked parading and 



marching, should be allowed to do so. The personality of Herr Hitler should 
be permitted to be brought home to Sudeten Germans by pictures and other 
means and the Nazi flag should be allowed to be flown. 

4. He went on to contrast the unarmed state of the Sudeten Germans with 
the highly armed state of the Czechs in the German-speaking districts. 
Sudeten Germans must have self-protection (Selbstschutz) . S. A. and S.S. were 
not necessary, nor any political formation subject to orders from Berlin, but 
a parallel force was being prepared in the ‘Ordner’. 

5. He said that the economic position was bad, alleging a mutual boycott 
between Czechs and Germans as a contributory cause. He accused the 
Czech authorities of discriminating unfairly against Sudeten German firms 
and work people. He added that foreign and especially American firms were 
reluctant to do business with Sudeten Germans owing to the factor of political 
uncertainty. He anticipated critical conditions next autumn. 

6. The Czech Government had, on the surface at least, suggested remedies, 
particularly in the recent codification, made under the auspices of Dr. Hodza, 
of all rights reserved to minorities under the Constitution. He regarded this 
codification as valueless. It merely reasserted safeguards which had never 
been put into practice. Too many clauses by their ambiguous w'ording 
provided the authorities with loopholes. For example, it was stated that the 
German language ‘may’ be used in local courts, while the Sudeten Germans 
demanded that the German language should be used. The phrase ‘if possible’ 
weakened provisions regarding contracts and work, w-hich wnuld otherwise 
have benefited Sudeten Germans. He complained that the Czech Law 
regarding the Defence of the State was almost invariably invoked to their 
detriment whenever contracts for public works were allotted. Further, under 
the codification Sudeten Germans were regarded, not as a nation, but 
as a minority. They did not wish to be considered as Czechoslovak citizens 
in a National State, but as German citizens in a State of Nationalities 
(Nationalitatenstaat) . In his opinion, a Statute common to all ‘nations’ in 
the Czechoslovak State would be neither fair nor wwkable. The different 
conditions prevailing in the various areas required different remedies. 

7. He concluded by deploring what he called the optimistic attitude of 
the Prague, Paris and London press in regard to the present negotiations. In 
his opinion the negotiations were not proceeding smoothly. He alleged that 
certain Czech official circles felt that British and French pressure for con- 
cessions to the Sudeten German Party could be ignored. The Czech minor 
official in the country districts was once more, as before 21 May last, 
becoming correspondingly arrogant. 

8. Herr Frank offered us a copy of a confidential memorandum presented 
by his Party to the Czech Government and also to certain gentlemen in 
London, of whom he mentioned Sir Robert Vansittart and Colonel Christie. 
The contents of the memorandum, which is concerned wdth the forthcoming 
Statute, Herr Frank alleged to have been betrayed through Czech channefs 
and to be about to be published in the French Press. A Czech editor had 
approached him with a copy in his hand. As the Czechs had broken their 
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wordj he did not feel bound to keep 'the memorandum confidentiaL Re- 
thought it wiser to decline Ms offer until we had instmctions.* 

BRITISH LEGATION, PRAGUE. Jtlly jg^B 

No« 483 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i§) 

No. 343 Telegraphic {C 7055! 1341! 18} 

July I4y 1338 

My telegram No. 341.^ 

President of Council whom I saw on July 13 had nothing very satisfactory 
to-tell me in regard to Nationalities question. While he had the, impression 
from' Herr Kundt whom he had seen on July 1 1 that Sudeten leaders might ' 
be ready to compromise. Dr. Hodza felt he had not sufficient grounds for ' 
optimism or pessimism. -Sudeten negotiators were now in possession of ail 
his proposals. These had so far only been communicated to them privately'. 
■ because they were not finally settled and contained if I understood Mm 
correctly an alternative on which the Cabinet and Parliamentary Com-' 
mittees had still to pronounce. ■ ^ 

2. I asked President of Council whether his two suggestions mentioned in : 
my telegram No. 334^ had been approved and gathered that they had not 
been and perhaps had not even been submitted to the Cabinet while the 
President also had made certain reservations. I reminded Dr. 'Hodza that he' 
had told me he expected to be able to grant between 70 and 80 per cent, of 
substance of Sudeten demands and he professed confidence in his ability to 
do so if not by one means then by another indicating one or two alternative 
ideas which seemed to me rather unconvincing. Unless however, he added, 
Sudeten party were prepared to make some compromise a crisis was in- 
evitable. ■ 

3. I asked whether it was now proposed to divide the programme into 
a Language law, a Nationality Statute and a re-organisation essential for 
administration as had been indicated in the press. Dr. Hodza replied that 
Language Law might be dealt with separately but that Nationality Statute 
and scheme for self-administration . must be . regarded as , a whole. Self- 
administration was a matter of most importance and Dr. Hodza admitted 
that he was meeting with strong opposition , on the subject in the Cabinet. 
He hoped however that difficulties -would '.be solved in course of meeting 
between Cabinet and President of Republic to take place on Monday July 18. 
Proposals adopted would be communicated to Sudeten representatives as 
soon as possible afterwards and if they were in a position by then to indicate 
their assent, Parliament could perhaps 'meet .''at -end of -the week,, otherwise:.: 
a meeting might have to be postponed until later in the month. (The earlier 
date would seem to me hopelessly optimistic.) 

^ Ho. 474, 
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^ See No. 4.67, note 5. 


' 4 * Somewhat to' my' surprise. President of Council made no reiereiice to 
any ' new Sudeten proposals such as those mentioned to me later by Dr. 
Schiessl who had no doubt been aware that I was already in possession of the 
latest Sudeten memorandum. ■ In the circumstances I betrayed no knowledge 
of them, and . gained the impression, as did ,niy French colleague at an inter- 
view with' Dr. Hodza today, that he- had not yet been informed of them. 
Repeated to Berlin. 

: Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 


N0.484 

■■ Mr. M to Vis€0U7it Halifax July ly) 

No. 344 Telegraphic \C yoyo.lig4il 18] 

, PRAGUE, July 14^ iggS 

- , My immediately preceding' telegram.^ 

.From a w.ell informed souree.I have heard that the last cabinet meeting on 
July 12 was stormy and that President of Council failed to obtain approval 
for his programme of administrative reform. It was challenged by Dr, 
Schiessl who was supported by the majority of the Cabinet. My informant 
feared a crisis was to be expected in the immediate future and that on 
Monday July 18 the President of the Republic might have to decide whether 
to accept resignation of Dr. Hodza or to insist on that of Dr. Schiessl. The 
first event would presumably (?create)^ a very serious national and inter- 
national crisis and the second event would also be unfortunate as indicating 
a serious division of opinion in the present coalition on such an issue. 

2. My French colleague who saw Dr. Hodza today did not give the 
impression that a serious crisis was at hand. While Dr, Hodza mentioned to 
him specificially that he was having difficulties with Dr. Schiessl he did not 
do so in such. a manner as to indicate that any question of resignation on 
either side was involved. On the other hand some, if not all, information in 
foregoing paragraph was I understand communicated to me at the request 
of Dr. Hodza himself who preferred not to say such things direct but yet no 
doubt wanted to obtain any assistance I could give him. French Minister 
found Dr. Hodza rather indefinite in regard to manner and rate of progress 
but hoped that situation would clear after meeting between Cabinet and 
President next Monday. 

3. I am applying for an audience to discuss situation with President before 
that date. 

Repeated Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 483. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
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-No. 485 ■ 

Mr. Newton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax [Received Juf ij) 

No, 34g Telegraphic [C 704§jig4i/i8] 

PRAGVEyJtily 14^ iggS 

My telegram. No. 342.^ 

My French colleague informs me that he received a recent visit from Herr 
Kiindt^ the Sudeten German, politician, who mentioned that there was again 
a movement of Czech troops towards the frontier, and that there we,re signs 
of a return' of the atmosphere which prevailed prior to May, 2,1. The, French 
, Minister enquired, of the President of the Council if there was any. truth in ' 
this report of troop movements and received an e.mphatic ■de.niaL 
■ ' 2. The observers have just returned from a tour along a considerable pa,rt 
of the Bavarian frontier and saw practically no troops of any kind. ' 

Repeated to .Berlin and Paris. 

^ No. 480. 

No. 486 

Mf\ Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July i§) 

No. 346 Telegraphic [C yog6lig4ili8'] 

p,RAGUE, July j 4^ iggB 

My German colleague called on July .14 and expressed pessimistic views 
in regard to likeliliood of Czechoslovak Goveniiiieiit granting an acceptable 
settlement of nationality question. I repeated Dr. Hodza’s estimate of his 
ability to grant between 70 per cent, and 80 per cent, of substance of Sudeten 
requirements whereupon Dr. Eisenlohr rejoined that corresponding estimate 
placed by the Sudeten German leaders upon value of Government proposals 
as hitherto revealed amounted to about 20 per cent. I declined to accept 
this as serious, pointing out that if they were in such a frame of mind the 
outlook did indeed seem hopeless. 

2. He said that amongst the most important concessions required were 

(1) a Language Law which admitted real equality, and 

(2) the recognition of nationality as a collective arrangement since indi- 
vidual rights did not suffice*. In regard to a Language Law Dr. Krofta had 
recently spoken to hini' of a- -reduction in present population percentage re- 
quired for the use of a. non-Czech, language from 20 per cent, to anything be- 
tween 18 per cent, and 14 per cent. (Dr. Krofta has mentioned to me 1 5 per 
cent.). In the press there were also estimates ranging down to 10 per cent. 
This pettiness denoted a complete failure to rise to the needs of the situation. 
Why, he added as a personal suggestion, could not the Government pass 
a law which provided that the two languages should be regarded as equal, 
that school children would be required in future to learn both Czech and 
German, and which then perhaps went on to enact that for a limited period 
of say five years while the necessary staff were being trained certain limits 


might be maintained? I pointed out that, (Pone) ^ difficulty was demand of 
other nationalities notably the Polish for identical treatment. He thought 
such a difficulty ought not to be' allowed to stand in the way or could be met 
possibly by limiting to Bohemia the equality of German and Czech languages. 
The Language Law had, he continued, not merely a practical but a great 
. symbolic importance for the Reich and doubtless also for Sudeten, areas. 
This, I believe to "be true but from remarks which' Dr. Hodza as well as 
Dr. 'Krofta have made to me I ,fear such a proposal as the foregoing would 
meet, with strongest Czech opposition on grounds of, politics and prestige. 
Nevertheless as considerable importance may attach to Dr. Eiseiilolir’s point 
of 'viewl propose to take the next opportunity of representing it to Preside,iit 
Benes or Dr. Hodza. ^ ,, 

3. I showed , no : sympathy to ,German Minister over Ms second claim. I 
said that, ever since this idea of giving each nationality corporative status 
had been launched in the six Bills tabled by Sudeten German party a year 
ago the Government had intimated that it was quite unacceptable. As inter- 
preted by the party in their latest proposals it seemed to me to go at least 
as far and in fact further than a federal system which they professed not to 
demand. From what I had heard of these proposals they would amount to 
territorial autonomy combined with a kind of national exterritoriality. Such 
a system existed nowhere in the world and might ob\dousIy effect Iiorizoiital 
cleavage in the State if indeed it were administratively practicable at all. 
On the other hand if it were true that importance was attached to substance 
rather than to form I understood Dr. Hodza had various proposals for giving 
Sudeten German party a large measure of satisfaction. I alluded to idea of 
a Curia in a Landstag whereupon Dr. Eisenlohr said that according to a 
draft he had seen the President or Government proposed to retain the right 
of nominating members in addition to elected members. Moreover why 
should Curia not be in Central Parliament, upon which I pointed out that 
if differentiation in nationalities went up to the very top it would mean the 
establishment of a state alongside a state. 

4. Dr. Eisenlohr seemed to weaken slightly in his insistence on concession 
(i?). He went on to stress the great importance of using this unique occasion 
for making a settlement which if it could not satisfy the Sudeten Germans 
would at least have a calming effect. He enquired also whether if Czech offer 
came within perhaps 20 per cent, or 25 per cent, of an acceptable minimum 
there might be a prospect of British and French Goveriirnenls inter\'eaing 
to insist on gap being bridged. This I could not answer but . . that these 
Governments were certainly anxious to assist in any way they properly could 
to bring about a reasonable and far-reaching settlement. 

5. My German colleague alluded also to Sir N. Henderson’s last conver- 
sation with Herr von Ribbentrop and evidently attached great importance 
to prospect which it seemed to indicate of negotiating some general settle- 
ment satisfactory to Germans if only Czech question could be got out of the 

? The text is here uncertain. 
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way.^. He, also expressed' warm appreciation of M. Daladier’s recent speech.-" 
It may therefore be that liis object was not to' prepare my mind for ' failure , 
but genuinely to press for some settlement which could at least .be accepted 
as provisional. Wien I ex'pressed hope that German Governnieiit' would, 
try to influence Sudeten Germans towards accommodation . as His Majesty’s, 
Government were doing in the case-, of Czechoslovak Government, he took 
the usual line that as Prague 'Government were solely to blame, ali conces- 
sions must come from them. German Government would not therefore give, 
any .ad\4ce one way or the other but he believed the Henlein party genuinely, 
wished to arrive at an agreed settlement. That it would be, negotiated, even 
in principle within the .next few^ days he considered to be out of the questio'n. 

.Repeated Berlin Saving. 

Repeated to .Pa.ris by Foreign Office, 

2 Pqi* a reference by Sir N. Henderson to this statement see No. 513. 

^ On July 12. See No. 48 1 5 note I. 

No. 487 

Sir jY. He'nderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 15 ) 

jVh. 230 Saving: Telegraphic [C 2022/1241/18] 

BERLm,Julyj4,J238- 

Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 342.^ 

I can discover no indication of any unusual military .measures being con- 
templated in the immediate future. 

Training is in full swing and many units are engaged in normal moves 
and exercises. 

, My. information about military situation in Austria is scanty but^ all tends 
to show that German troops in Austria are there for declared objects of 
insti'uction and demonstration. 

There is at the moment much more evidence of military activity in con- 
nection with the defence of the Western frontiers than of any concrete 
preparations against Czechoslovakia. 

Military Attache was in Leipzig area on' Saturday and Sunday and could 
find nothing abnormal. 

Generally speaking I would regard military position here as the same as 
it was a month and more ago, namely that, .while aggression is not actually 
contemplated, it is considered likely, that Dr.„Beiies will not be able or does 
not intend to satisfy the Sudeten. The 'result of a deadlock or an incident is 
unforeseeable and the German army has,: consequently been ordered to hold 
itself, short of actual mobilisation or concentration, in readiness for all 
eventualities. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

^ Ho., 480., 


No. 488 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. igi Telegraphic [C6g2ojig4ili8] 

FORMGN OFFICE, J-ulj) 14, iggS 

1. The information contained in your telegrams No. 341^ and 291 Saving- 
seems to me to put a rather more favourable complexion on the situation 
than earlier information, and I assume from your comment that you share 
this view. 

2. I think, however, that you ought to know that I have I'eceived informa- 
tion that Herr Henlein took an extremely pessimistic view of the situation 
as it stood on or about July 8. 

3. According to Herr Henlein the proposals handed to the Sudeten Ger- 
mans by the President of the Council on June 18 were private and not offi- 
cial, and could not by any stretch of imagination be regarded as giving the 
Sudeten Germans any form of self-administration, except in very minor local 
affairs, or as being an honest effort to find a solution. Further proposals 
handed to the Sudeten Germans by the President of the Council on July i 
were a great disappointment, and the parts that dealt with administrative 
regulations offered nothing new and contained no trace of any grant of self- 
administration, not even the minimum which had been indicated in the 
earlier private proposals. The position on July 8 was that the President of the 
Council was trying to weave into a final draft certain portions of his original 
private proposals, since he feared that friendly nations would not regard the 
draft as an honest effort to reach a solution. 

4. Herr Henlein also complained of deliberately dilatory tactics of the 
Czechoslovak Government, and of their intention to call Parliament together 
at an early date (the date was apparently fi.xed for July 21) in order to push 
their proposals through with the available Government majority against the 
votes of the Sudeten Germans. 

5. The result was that Herr Henlein no longer trusted Dr. Hodza, and 
saw in the latter’s tactics an intention to misrepresent the Sudeten Germans 
and to deceive the world. His promise to come to a proper understanding 
with the Sudeten Germans before submitting the final draft to Parliament 
had, he alleged, been flagrantly broken, and any effort to discuss the original 
Sudeten memorandum had been deliberately avoided. Henlein was con- 
vinced that President Benes did not take the pressure from London and 
Paris at all seriously and thought that he could fool them both and count 
on their support as on May 21. 

6. I should be glad to know how far you think the foregoing paragraphs 
can be fairly said to represent the present situation; and how far it has been 
modified by the later developments reported in your telegrams referred 
to above. 

7. If the present situation were anything like Herr Henlein’s description, 

* No, 474. , * Not printed. See No. 474, note a. 



I should be prepared to ask the French Government to join ^ with Hk 
Majesty’s Government ■ in bringing the strongest pressure^ to bear on .the 
Czechoslovak Government, or in default of French coliaboration, to act in 
Prague alone. Do you think that any such demarche in Prague is at present 
called, for? . . 

8. I should be grateful for an early reply. You should, in any event, w^atcli 
the situation and send me a further report to reach me not later than Monday, 
July 1 8. I shall be seeing the French Ministers in Paris next week, and if 
pressure is to be brought on the French Government to exercise their 
influence in Prague, that will be my opportunity. You will have seen from 
the memorandum handed to the French Ambassador on, July 7^ that F have 
already reproached the French Government for their lack of zeal in support- 
ing our action at Prague. 

9. If it should appear that a deadlock is imminent, the arguments that 
I .would propose to use at Prague would be either or both of the following: 

{a) Unless the Czechoslovak Government will make an early and compre- 
hensive settlement with the Sudeten Germans, I foresee that Herr Heolein 
will ask for a plebiscite, which public opinion in this country would almost 
certainly feel to be a not unreasonable proposal The consequences of this 
would be very present to the mind of the Czechoslovak Government. (I have 
already used this argument, yesterday, with the Czechoslovak Minister.) 

{b) I should warn the Czechoslovak Government that His Majesty’s 
Government might feel it their duty publicly to propose the appointment 
of an independent mediator, and place upon the Czechoslovak Government 
the responsibility of accepting or rejecting the proposal 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

3 No. 472. 

No .489 

Viscount Halifax to Mr: R. /. Campbell {Paris) 

No. 1571 \C 7046! ig4il 18] 

FOREIGN 0,FFiCE, Jlil7 /^5 

■■Sir, ■•■ ■ 

The French Ambassador called to .see me this morning', at his own request 
and said that he had given Sir A. Cadogan a ,few^ days ago a report^ on the 
information recently supplied to ' the,. French Government by,' the French 
.Ambassador, in. Berlin. The gist ''.of this .iixforniatio-n had been to show, that 
the German Government w^ere proceeding with great activity upon the 
fortification of their western frontier and to give expression to the anxieties 
felt by the Ambassador in regard to German intentions in the near future* In 
the light of these observations, the Ambassador wished to know whether 
we had any new^ information at our disposal which might either corroborate 
or disprove the kind of view taken by the French Ambassador in Berlin, 

* See No. 479* 


2. I told M. Corbin that with Mm I felt great difficulty in speaking with 
any assurance in regard to matters wMch lay so largely witMn the range of 
personal decision by Herr Hitler, but that when Sir N. Henderson had been 
in England a few days ago I had put the same question to Mm. His judgment, 
necessarily also given under great reserve of the admitted risk of being 
disproved by events, had been that he did not himself think that the German 
Government were likely to embark upon violent action in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia. He thought that the only circumstances in which this course would 
be followed would be if there were a serious disturbance involving loss of life 
among the Sudeten Deutsch. We had also received here a good deal of 
disquieting information in the same sense as that supplied to the French 
Government by their Ambassador, and it was, I supposed, quite impossible 
to do anything else but keep one’s judgment in ordered suspense betw'een the 
fear of serious developments and the hope that these might be, in the event, 
avoided. 

3. I told M. Corbin that I had seen the Czechoslovak Minister yesterday, 
who had returned from Prague at the end of last week. He had told me that, 
when he left Prague, the negotiating atmosphere had been, so far as be had 
been able to learn from Dr. Hodza and representatives of the Sudeten 
Deutsch, favourable. I had put two considerations to M. Masar)-'k that I had 
thought I might usefully place also before M. Corbin. The first had been to 
suggest to him the possible unwisdom of the adoption by the Czechoslovak 
Government of the plan of submitting all their legislative proposals, whether 
agreed or not by the Sudeten Deutsch, at one and the same time to Parlia- 
ment. I appreciated the desire of M. Benes to avoid giving the impression 
that there was no limit beyond wMch he might not be pushed; on the other 
hand, I thought it of great importance to avoid a head-on collision such as 
might arise if the Czechoslovak Govermnent took the attitude of pusliing all 
their proposals through Parliament in a kind of ‘take it or leave it’ temper. 

I had suggested to M. Masaryk that it might be possible that they should 
introduce legislation in regard to the points on which agreement had been 
reached, saying that other matters were still under discussion. 

4. The other consideration that I had put to M. Masaryk was this; If and 
when the present negotiations resulted in a deadlock that could not be 
resolved by any other means, it seemed to me reasonably certain that in 
some form or other the immediate consequence would be the proposal for 
a plebiscite. We here knew very well aU the objections that could fairly be 
held to lie against the plebiscite plan. On the other hand, these objections 
would never get across British public opinion that would in such circum- 
stances almost certainly feel, with the false analogy of the Saar in their minds, 
that the plebiscite proposal, whatever its merits or demerits, was a better 
way out than any other. The superficial argument would be that Czecho- 
slovakia itself had been created on the basis of self-determination, and that 
there was nothing very shocking- about applying the same principle to a 
problem that seemed otherwise insoluble. If the Czechoslovak Government 
felt, as they no doubt did,, the- gravest objection to the plebiscite proposal, 
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it was another argument for reinforGing the necessity ^of reaching a solution 
by negotiation. 

' 5. The Ambassador said that he appreciated the force of what I had said^ 
and the French Goveninieiit w^ere as much impressed, as we \vere with the 
importance of reaching a settlement by peaceful means. , Everything^ how™ 
■evei'v depended upon the measure ■of goodwill from various quarters that 
was brought to the problem^ and on this we were necessarily ignorant. Tliis 
applied also to the estimate of value that might be found to attach, if and 
when it "vras called into operation, to our proposal for a mediator. On this 
point I made it plain to M. Corbin that, if our mediation proposal ever took 
shape, it would not be in our mind to assume any responsibility as a Govern- 
ment for definite proposals, either by way of giving instructions to the 
mediator 01" by way of ourselves becoming sponsor for proposals that he 
might' in the course of his contacts be led to make. Our idea 'would simply 
be that we should, with the concurrence of both parties in CzechosloA^akia^ 
place at their disposal the sendees of the wisest, most influential and most 
experienced mediator that we could supply. 

I am, etc. 

HALIFiVK 



CHAPTER VI 


Proposal by His Majesty’s Government to send 
Viscount Runciman on a special mission to Prague: 
acceptance of proposal by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment 

(July 15-23, 1938) 

No. 490 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax) 

No. 348 Telegraphic: by telephone [C po64lig4iji8} 

PRAGUE, July i§, iggS, g.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 191* and my telegrams Nos. 343,^ 344^ and 346.'* 

In view of obscurity of present situation and perhaps critical nature of the 
meeting between the Cabinet and the President on Monday I would like 
your authority to use argument (a) in paragraph 9 of your telegram under 
reference at my audience fixed for ii.o. a.m. tomorrow July 16. 

2. That is to say, I would like to say either as from myself but preferably 
with your authority that if it appeared that the Czechoslovak Government 
were to blame for failing to reach by negotiation an early and comprehensive 
settlement and in consequence Henlein asked for a plebiscite, British public 
opinion would almost certainly feel such a proposal to be not unreasonable. 

3. I should be grateful for early reply by telephone, if possible, en clair.^ 

‘ No. 488. 2 ]NJo ^83. 

3 No. 484. ♦No. 486. 

® On the same day Mr. Newton was informed that he might speak in the sense suggested. 

No. 491 

Mr. Newton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 16, 8. jo a.m.) 

No. 34g Telegraphic [C pigslTg4ili8] 

PRAGUE, July ig, iggS, 7.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 301.^ 

Air Attache was informed today by General Staff that a number of reser- 
vists (about 80,000, to be confirmed later) were being released on July 16 
and that next batch was not due for joining up until July 25. This would 
leave the army short of about 80,000 reservists all next week. General Staff 

3 Not printed. This telegram reported a communique on the release of resendsts called 

Up on May 21. 


„ were a little uneasy because they were aiiticipatiiig soiiie trouble in Sudeten 
areas during this period, as Parliament was reassembling on July 21,* (No 
■ official announcement of summoning of Parliament has yet been made and 
my latest information is contained in paragraph 3 of my telegram No. 343).^ 
■■ Air Attache, was' also informed that a considerable movern.e.iit of troops 
was taking place all over Germanyj but that these moves did not appear to 
, be directed to any particular area. He was further told, that no additional 
troops were being sent^ into Sudeten or frontier areas for fear of Government 
being ,acciised of taking provocative action. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 483, 

No. 492 

Mr, Mewtm (Prague) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 16.^ g. go ajn.) 
ggo Telegraphic [C yigy!ig4i I iff] ■ 

PRAGUE, July 15, igg8^ 7.^0 pjn. 

My telegram No. 349^- 

Czech press of July 15 discusses the rumours that the Sudeten German 
party is organizing a general strike. It is suggested that general strike is to^ 
coincide with piiblicatiori of Nationalities Statute and designed to black- 
mail Government and press calls on the latter to deal with any such move- 
ment with a firm hand. The Trager Press’ publishes a warning issued to 
Czechoslovak trade union organisation that such a strike is in preparation 
and calling on labour .to m.aintain calm and to take no part in what is clearly ^ 
a,n agitation hostile to the State. 

2. The Sudeten German party’s press organ on the other hand declares 
that the whole story is a fabrication and part of a campaign of lies designed 
to poison political atmosphere and to disturb the progress of conversations 
between the Sudeten German party and Government. 

Repeated to Berlin Savi,iig. 

^ No. 491* ■ ■ ■ ■ , , 

No. 493 

'■ Vis€omit. Halifax to Mr, Mewtmi (Pragm) 

Mo, ig4 Telegraphic [C ym4lig4ili8} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July i6, iggS, 2jy pjn, 

I have sounded Lord Runciman as to his willingness to undertake the 
office of independent mediator in case of need and he has accepted on tlie 
understanding that he will not be asked to proceed unless both sides agree 
to receive him and to explain to him fully their respective points of view. 

He wishes to inform himself as to the situation and it would be most useful 
if he could talk with someone having first hand knowledge* Would it be 
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possible for Mr. Troutbeck^ to advance his leave by a week or so and arrange 

to arrive in London for this purpose as soon as possible? 

I First Secretary at H.M. Legation, Prague. 

NOo 494 

Sir M, Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i6^ RSP 

No. 306 Telegraphic [C 7i54lrg4i!i8'\ 

July i6i 1338.^ 2.30 p,ni. 

■ : I called on ■ State Secretary yesterday evening and found hiiii no less 
' discouraged over the situation in Prague than the Czechoslovak Minister 
here (see. my telegram No. 305).^ He read me parts of latest telegram from 
the German Minister at Prague who appeared to be equally pessimistic. 
According to the latter it was not 75 per cent, of Sudeten demands for 
equality of treatment which were likely to be granted by the Czechs but a 
bare 20 per cent.: Czech extremists were more irreconcilable than ever: 
stricter administrative and additional military precautionar}' measures were 
being taken in Sudeten areas: Krofta was representing minor concessions as 
extremely generous and completely failing to comprehend real gravity of the 
situation ; and Sudeten Party had earnestly warned Dr. Hodza against imh 
lateral submission to Parliament of draft laws unacceptable to the party etc. 

State Secretary admitted that above was a general view which did not 
enter into the details of negotiations of which he pleaded ignorance. He 
begged however that if peaceful solution (which the State Secretary himself 
certainly desires) is to be assured, something should be done without delay 
{a) to prepare public opinion in Czechoslovakia for concessions which will 
have to be made, and {b) to discourage those Czech extremists who desired 
nothing better than to bring matters to a head now’ at all costs. Prevention was 
better than cure and it would, in his opinion, be too late if we w^ere to wait 
till there was a deadlock before warning the Czechoslovak Government that 
there were limits beyond which they could not go without losing British 
support. He had, he added, come to the conclusion that it had been a grave 
mistake for German press to have remained as moderate as it had been during 
the past three or four weeks. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Sir N. Henderson reported that M. Mastny (i) had no 
confirmation that Herr Henlein had visited Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden and (ii) Svas 
perturbed over rumours of German intention to settle Sudeten question before the Party 
Congress at Nuremberg in September. According to him (M. Mastny), Ficld-^Marshal 
Goring’s plan was, after overcoming Czech resistance by overwhelming air attack, to 
occupy Sudeten areas and then invite conference of the Powers to recognize the accom- 
plishment of the fact.’ Sir N. Henderson commented that ®there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the above idea, which Field-Marshal Goring may well hold. Rumour also 
has it that Herr Hitler himself is in one of his black moods. The situation of Austria and the 
incompleteness of the Siegfried line are contributory causes, but also the uncertainty as to 
what line to adopt in the Sudeten question. It seems consequently all the more necessary 
for strong line to be taken at Prague particularly by the French Government.’ 
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I . « combated'. tMs la.st theory' on .usual grounds, and strongly urged 
that present comparative .moderation should be maintained and particularly 
during the comi.iig week, which seemed likely, in my opinion, to be a critical 
one, both on account of your presence in Paris during the Royal visit^ and. 
in view of possibility of negotiations which I understood were likely to take 
place at Prague (see paragraph, 4 of' Mr. Newton's telegram No> 343) ri 

I also pointed out to the State Secretary that it was not easy to discourage' 
Czech ext,remists wit,liGut encouraging unduly Sudeten or German extre-; 
mists. I thought it useful in this connexion to mention riirnoiirs prevalent 
here of German, desire to liquidate Sudeten question before Nuremberg Party 
Congress in September. ' State Secretar}!^ flatly denied any such intention and 
.repeated what he lias said to me before as to German Government's own 
readiness to be patient. It was, he said, ps'ychology of the Sudetens which 
caused Mm iinea.si.ness.. They might blow up at a,ny moment, and that was 
why he begged that we would not defer warm..ng the Czech extrennsts until 
it was too late. 

State Secretary finally told me that it was possible that he might be in 
possession of fuller details as to exact state of negotiations by Monday next, 
ill which case he would ask me to come to see him. I encouraged 'Mm to do 
so on the ground that a frank statement on the subject and co-operation with 
the Gemian Government might be useful. 

Anxiety of the State Secretary was patent. This may be partly due to 
feeling of responsibility in the absence of the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and to being kept in the dark— as Ministry in general is— as' to the real 
intentions' of German Government. But it .is, I fear, also largely due to 
definite conviction here that Czechs have no intention of introducing a 
comprehensive scheme which must- inevitably invo,Ive a measure of Federal- 
ism, of some sort, and to real apprehension -of dangerous crisis which is likely 
to ensue if Nationality Statute, possibly accompanied by three years Military 
Service Law, is adopted by Czech Parliament regard.less of Sudeten agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

Repeated to ' Paris and Prague. ■■ 

■ ® The text is lie're uncertain. ' ' . ■ 

: : 3 . Their' Majesties ^ the King and Queen were -visitiBg' France, on J'uly ■ 1. 9, . .- ^ ■ No. 483. 

Nof495 

Mr. jYewton (Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 18) 

Mo. 352 Telegraphic:- 'by bag^ 7^391 

My telegram No. 347ri Prague, July id, 1338 

My impressions from a frank audience lasting for two and a half hours 
may be summed up as follows. Firstly tliat the President and Government 

^ This telegram, and those printed as Nos. 496, 497, 500, 501, 504 and 505, "were not 
numbered as Saving telegrams, although sent by bag. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton reported that he was about to have an 
audience with President Benes. See No. 490. 
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arc likely to reach the limit of concessions which they consider possible by the 
'.■middle of .next week;, secondly, that the prospects of agreement with the 
. Heiilein party are poor, little more than toleration being hoped for; and 
third.ly that,, .despite .plain speaking on my part, the Government will not 
■consent to wait very long before enacting their proposals. At the outset I told 
President Benes that I was anxious as to how the situation was developing, 

■ and' at the close I had to say that my anxiety had not been dissipated. 

. 2. The main questions on which I sought information were the reported 
Cabinet dissensions, the length to which the Government were prepared to 
go in granting self-administration, and the procedure which they would 
follow in order to ensure that before Parliament met the Sudeten representa- 
tives had all reasonable opportunity for negotiating on the Government 
proposals as finally communicated to them and reaching an agreed settlement 
if such were possible. 

3. The President admitted the existence of difficulties both within the poli- 
tical committee of the Cabinet and within the Parliamentary committee of 
six representing the Coalition parties but intimated that there was no danger 
of a crisis. The most critical stage had, however, now been reached for the 
Cabinet, Parliament, press and public. If the Cabinet and Parliamentary com- 
mittees could be brought to agree, the programme could undoubtedly be 
put through. The chief points at issue were the powers to be conferred, firstly 
on the provincial Diets, and secondly on the proposed national Curiae. The 
Cabinet, which had at first raised no objections, had subsequently had mis- 
givings owing to the criticism of leading party members but would now, as 
a result of interviews which the President had had with Dr. Sramek and 
others inclined to opposition, accept the Curia in principle. It was a system 
which had been appreciated by the Czechs themselves and worked well in Mora- 
via, where it had existed before the war, whereas there had been constant diffi- 
culties in the Diet in Prague, where there had been no Curia. The President 
had also insisted that the powers conferred on the Diet and the Curiae should 
be as wide as possible. This he had done so far in general terms but early 
next week the powers would have to be defined and the President for his 
part would press for the inclusion of as many as possible of the Henlein 
claims. In particular the powers to be exercised by the Curia independently 
must be no sham but a reality. Decisions were to be taken as a result of 
meetings to be held by the Cabinet committee and the Parliamentary com- 
mittee on Monday and of a meeting of the Cabinet witla himself on Tuesday. 
The final draft should therefore be ready by about Thursday and it was 
proposed to communicate it to the Sudeten German representatives at a full 
dress meeting to be attended by all the members of the Cabinet committee. 

4. The President seemed to anticipate, as did Dr. Hodza in his conversa- 
tion with me July 13,^ that the Sudeten German party would have no 
difficulty in making up its mind within a few days, seeing that they had been 
kept fully informed of what was under consideration. The Government 
proposals could of course be discussed but only slight alterations would be 

3 See No. 483. 


possible, .as .the Cabinet, and' parties woukl have gone: to their utmost, limit. ,■ 
,I pointed, out that^ while I did not wish to suggest any c.riticism3 the Govei'n*-. ; 
ment would in fact . have taken from June 8 until say July 21, before; ; 
communicating their official reply to the Sudeten memoranda; The docu- 
ment would be a substantial one and it might seem unreasonable, not only 
to the Sudeten Germans, but to public opinion abroad if the Sudeten negotia- 
tors for their part were not allowed time both to reply and to negotiate. If 
there were to be a time limit, or at any rate a short, one, it would look like,.,, 
an .ultimatum. Dr, Benes showed dislike of this representation of the po.sition, ''. 
saying that if the party was acting in good faith' it would make up its mind ' . 
without much delay, whereas if it were not (as I fear he believed to be the 
case) they could not be allowed indefinitely to prolong the negotiations and 
resulting tension. I rejoined that I had heard from the German Minister that 
he expected the Sudeten negotiators to present a long memorandum of their 
observations so soon as the Government proposals had been officially com- 
municated to them. I presumed therefore that there would be no question 
of closing the negotiations or bringing the proposals before Parliament until 
any such observations had not only been received but negotiated upon to 
a point where it appeared clear either that the Sudeten negotiators were not 
acting in good faith or that no agreement could be reached. Dr. Benes 
replied that he could not tell me what the procedure would be as it had not 
yet been decided or even considered. At the same time he reminded me of 
the strong advice given by the British and French Governments to lose no 
time in going to the limit of what was possible. With this advice the Czecho- 
slovak Government had agreed and a dangerous internal situation would 
arise if there were much further delay as there would be criticism of the 
German manoeuvres and manifestations of impatience and perhaps chau- 
vinism (compare paragraphs i, 2 and 3 of my telegram No, 335).^ 

5. I asked the President also for his views on the suggestion which you 
had made to the Czechoslovak Minister in London as recorded in para- 
graph 3 of your telegram No. 192.^ The President felt that the adoption of 
such a course would be extremely dangerous. Apart from the possible effect 
mentioned above of further delay on Czech feeling, it would put the Czecho- 
slovak Government in a very bad position if they failed to make a settlement 
as a whole. The magnitude of their concessions would soon be forgotten and 
all attention concentrated on the very points where no further concessions 
could be made. The Czechoslovak Government would then be held respon- 
sible for not making still further concessions and given no credit for those 
previously made. If, moreover, there were further delay the German 
Government would only continue its campaign. I pointed out that such 

^ No. 467. 

s Not printed. This telegram recorded a conversation between Lord Halifax and 
the Czechoslovak Minister on July 13, at which Lord Halifax had suggested that the 
Czechoslovak Government might embody in legislation any points on which agreement 
had been reached, and leave the door open for further discussion, rather than present to 
Parliament, on a given date, a body of legislation covering the whole field of negotiation 
irrespective of the stage which the negotiations had then reached. See No. 489. 


'■a campaign'' wou^ be all the more violent if it appeared that tlie ' Czecho- 
slovak Government had said its last word. He replied that, the Czechoslovak; 
Government .would at least be in a better position to meet it as they would,' 
. have, shown their good faith and goodwill by doing all that lay in their power.: 

■ ... ,6. In reply to an enquiry the President admitted that while the Sudeten' 
, '"German party, .might tolerate the Government settlement he had little hope 
:';of their agreeing to it. If the moderates wished to do so they would not have 
, the ' Courage to stand up to the extremists and he evidently feared that the 
"majority of the negotiators although drawn. from the moderate elements 
were insincere and disloyal, taking their orders from the Reich. He said, 

,; for example, that a certain German lawyer who is acting for the German 
Government in private litigation in Prague had shown the Czech lawyers 
the text of all the documents privately communicated by Dr. Hodza to the 
Sudeten negotiators and had proceeded to comment on the contents. I 
observed to Dr. Benes that whether the party were sincere or not it remained 
just as important for the Czechoslovak Government to give as little pretext 
as possible for any accusation that they had not given the Sudeten party any 
fair opportunity to negotiate. Dr. Benes took refuge in his previous statement 
that the procedure and date for the introduction of the Government measures 
into Parliament had not been fixed. 

7. I told the President that I understood that Dr. Hodza hoped to be able 
to grant between 70 and 80 per cent, of the Sudeten claims in substance though 
not in form but that such a percentage would include the two ideas that the 
Curia should have an independent competence and its own administrative 
organ with its own territory. He replied that while tlie powers of the Curia 
had not yet been settled it would certainly not be granted a specific territory 
as the territorial division of the country by nationalities could not be 
admitted. I mentioned the German Minister’s remark that he had heard 
that the President would retain power to nominate members to the Curia 
in addition to those elected. Dr. Benes admitted that this was in the draft 
for consideration but said that whether adopted or not such nomination 
would only be in proportion to the elected parties so that the balance would 
not be altered. In reply to a further enquiry the President said that the self- 
administration which would be granted to the Sudeten Germans under the 
Government proposals would be exercised in the parishes and municipalities 
and also in the administrative areas (Bezirke). It would moreover exist in 
the powers of the Curia which would, however, relate to a nationality and 
not to a territory. 

8. Finally I told the President that I hoped it would strengthen his hand 
in dealing with the Cabinet and Parliamentary parties next week if I repeated 
the warning which you had given to the Czechoslovak Minister in London 
with regard to the British attitude towards an eventual demand for a plebis- 
cite. I therefore read to him the last paragraph of my telegram No. 348^ 
from the words ^If it appeared. • . HHs comment was that a plebiscite 
involved a cession of territory and would never be admitted by the Czecho- 
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'slovafc people '. whO: would "rather 'fight..--' He went , on to say that' the 'Govern^' 
nient .and parties, had gone further than he had originally thought they, could; 

; be brought to do in preparing the nationality settlement and the difficulties 
': had .been such that Dr. Hodza had twice spoken about ' resignation. '.The' 
Czechoslovak Government had gone very far indeed ; and had moreover, 
accepted, an unusual deg.ree of intervention by foreign Governments. ' It would 
be unjust not to recognise the efforts they had made and especially so' when 
comparison was made with other countries. The Czechoslovak solution 
wouldj he believed, have eventually to be adopted by other countries with 
populations containing different nationalities and would indeed prove to be 
a modeL Its success in Czechoslovakia would however really depend on:the 
' international situation, since the real reason why Germany was making such'- 
difficulties was because she wished to force Czechoslovakia into' her orbit. ; 

Repeated to Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest, Rome and Paris. 

No. 496 

Mr, Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i 8 ) 

No, 353 Telegraphic: by bag [C 

PRAGUE, July l6y 1538 

Your telegram No. paragraphs 2 to 6. 

In accordance with our general policy of avoiding getting drawn into 
details I have deliberately refrained from asking to see the proposals submitted 
to the Sudeten Party by Dr. Hodza and I cannot add to the information in 
regard to them contained in my series of reports including my telegram 
No. 352.^ Whether therefore Herr Henlein is justified in his description of 
them I cannot say, but it is inherently probable that he has as yet been 
offered nothing which his own followers would allow him to accept. At the 
same time he would naturally be inclined to make the most of this point in 
his reports to you at this juncture, when matters are just about to come 
to a head. 

2. The complaints contained in paragraphs 4 and 5 of your telegram 
appear to me exaggerated. Czech procedure has certainly been disappoint- 
ingly slow but this should, to my mind, be attributed less to deliberate 
dilatoriness than to the necessities of the Czech democratic regime. The 
Government majority is composed of six separate parties, each of which has 
to be won over before a firm proposal can be laid before the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. Herr Henlein is perfectly aware of this and for him to call in question 
Dr. Hodza's good faith on this account is neither fair nor reasonable. While 
it is not for me to champion Dr. Hodza I would point out that the arguments 
on which his good faith is here impugned seem to be groundless. 

3. The statement that Dr. Hodza had ffiagrantly broken’ his promise to 
come to a proper understanding with the Sudeten Germans before submitting 
his final draft to Parliament also seems exaggerated. What the promise in 
fact probably amounted to will be found in paragraph 5 of my telegram 

2 No. 488. 2 No. 495. 


No. 34!-^ in wliicli case tliat promised has; not been ^ ^ if for .;iio other, 

reason than that notate has yet been fixed for Parliament to meet. I should 
add however that I have long . been somewhat nervous that the Government 
might not give adequate time for discussion with the Sudeten German party 
and have on numerous occasions drawn their attention to the importance 
of the Sudeten Germans being given ample opportunity to negotiate. This 
. point I emphasised during my conversation with Dr. Benes on July i 6 (see 
my telegram No. 352). He and Dr. Hodza have however always made it 
clear that should agreement prove impossible they will put through their 
reforms nevertheless. The implications arising out of that issue were discussed . 
in my telegram No. 335.'^ 

4. 'When Herr Henlein speaks of an intention on the part., .of the Czechs 
to misrepresent the Sudeten Germans and to deceive the world, he. is following 
a regular line of German propaganda which has been taken both' by , my 
German colleague and the German press (see paragraph 6 of my telegram. 335 
and Berlin Savingram No. .272).^ While the Sudeten Germans are no doubt 
perfectly genuine and .indeed perhaps justified in their belief that the Czechs 
are adepts in throwing dust in the eyes of the world, at the same time it ismot 
easy to see on' what grounds that argument is based in the present connexion. 
The world will presumably judge the issue in the light of the proposals which 
will eventually be published by both sides. Naturally both sides will make 
the best of their case, but it is difficult to' follow how the Czech propaganda 
machine is to prove more effective than the German,,, unless indeed their 
case proves the better one. 

Further comments. in regard to. the action which may be, appropriate, 
follow in my immediately following telegram,^ 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, .Rome, Warsaw, 

^ No. 474, No. 467. 5 ]sjo. 378. ^ No. 497. 


No. 497 

Mf\ jVewlon (Prague) lo Viscount Halifax (Received July 18) 

No. 354 Telegraphic: hy bag [C 

■■ V PRAGUE,; July 16^, 1338:". 

My immediately preceding telegram.^' ^ 

While 1 am of opinion that strong pressure s.liould:continue to ' be main- ;,, 
tained both by my French colleague and. . myself, I am doubtful ' whether any; ^ ^ 
further demarche on general lines similar to the Anglo-French demarche of 
• May 7 would have any great effect on the Czechs. .1 am confirmed in this 
; view by my audience with Dr.. Benes today (see my telegram No. 352).^ 
Moreover there is a danger that such a course with its accompanying publicity 
might' make the Sudeten Germans open their mouths still wider and even 
believe that they could return to their more provocative tactics with im- 
punity. It should not be forgotten that "our representations on May 7 were 



followed by increased provocation' on the' Sudeten .German:' side culminating., 

p , '2. I am inclined to think that the time has now come when we should; 
kp,:';:; .;.:::,:, . ; consider offering advice of a more concrete nature. As to that I observe from 
11 ;; , . : , , your despatch No. 368^ that the French, have already suggested that they a.nd 

if His Majesty’s Government should work out some proposals of thC' kind. If 

ll' this can be done^ well and good, but I foresee diffi.cultics. I very much' doubt .' 

■: f. ' whether any useful proposals would emerge except after detailed study oH' 
the spot. The question of the administration of this country is a highly ; 

■ .complicated matter with its roots in history, and is unlikely to be solved., by , 
k random proposals from anyone unacquainted with the technicalities. There 
is the danger too that the Governments sponsoring such proposals would 
find themselves forced into backing them against serious and perfectly justi- 
fied opposition from one side or the other. 

3. The British idea of sending out a mediator or investigator seems to offer 
a more profitable line of approach. (Incidentally I would place the emphasis 
on investigation rather than on mediation, as the likelihood of bringing the 
two parties to agreement is not great.) But after my audience with Dr. Benes 
I today I feel very doubtful whether he would accept mediation or investiga- 

tion if offered privately, as he evidently feels that his Government can go 
no further without compromising the independence and integrity of the 
country. It would of course be far more difficult for him to refuse if the offer 
were made publicly as suggested in paragraph 9 of your telegram.^ While 
it might be fair to warn him that this was coming, I hope the warning will 
not be conveyed in such terms as to prejudge the issue as to which side is 
responsible for the breakdown. 

I 4. From the local point of view the best moment at which tire offer should 

be made would seem to be so soon as the Sudeten Germans have commented 
on the Czech proposals submitted to them when I fear the improbability of 
agreement will be clearly revealed. On the other hand, I realise that there 
may be broader considerations which may make earlier action desirable, for 
example, in order to forestall a coup de force by the Germans or their assump- 
tion of an attitude which would impede our further intervention. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Rome, Warsaw and Budapest. 

3 This despatch enclosed Sir A. Cadogan’s record of the conversation with the French 
Ambassador printed in No; 479. 

I ^ No. 488. 

;'-No .498 

' Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax 

No. 333 Telegraphic: bj telephone [C ^42/4286/16] 

|. . '' PRAGUE, July 16^ 1338 y 8.20 pM, ■ 

I; ' ' I have just received a message from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
I’ effect that the Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau issued a statement this afternoon 
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that a renewed Czechoslovak mobilization was taking place between Troppau 
and Trautenau. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs wished me to know that the report was 
devoid of all foundation. Not even a military exercise was in progress. 

Repeated to Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Budapest, Belgrade and Bucharest. 

Repeated to Paris by Foreign Office. 

No. 499 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July i6, 8.23 p.m.) 

No. 356 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 

PRAGUE, July 16, iggS 

My immediately preceding telegram." 

I am sending an observer to the spot. 

Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Rome, Warsaw, Budapest, Belgrade and 
Bucharest. 

* No. 498. 

No. 500 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July i8f 
No. ggy Telegraphic: by bag \C yi44lig4iji8'\ 

PRAGUE, July 16, iggS 

My telegram No. 346," paragraph 2. 

I told the President on July 16 of the anxieties expressed to me by my 
German colleague in regard to the Language Law. I said that I personally, 
and I believed others also, had considerable sympathy with this point of 
view. In expressing his own agreement with my representations the President 
said that the Language Law would grant equality in principle, while main- 
taining certain limitations unavoidable in practice. 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

> No. 486. 

No. 501 

Mr. Newton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 18) 

No. 338 Telegraphic: by hag [C yi43lzg4iji8] 

2RAGXJS., July 16, 1338 

Berlin telegram No. 330 Saving," last sentence. 

The order given in view of the Sudeten negotiations to the German army 
to hold itself in readiness for all eventualities is of such importance that the 
question arises whether a warning should not be conveyed to the Czecho- 
slovak Government either by myself or through some other channel. I 



hesitate^ however, to take such,' action' 'without instructions in case the 
Czechoslovak Government should in ' consequence take measures: whieh 
.ywouM be regarded on the German side as provocative and lead 'directly to 
the very situation it is our desire to avoid, 

2, If the Reich desires to make trouble, it may very shortly find oppor- 
tunity when the Nationality Statute and the three-year conscription bill are 
submitted to Parliament. Should Parliament meet and deal with these two 
: matters before the further reservists are called to the colours on July 25 (my 
telegram No. 349)^ the temptation to the Reich might be increased. It seems, 
however, more probable that' Parliament will not be summoned until, after 
.that date. , 

' Repeated to Berlin and Paris. ' ■ ■ 

2 ]sjo. 491, 

No. 502 

Sir E, Phipps (Paris) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 17) 

Mo. 4^3 Saving: Telegraphic [C yi§§/ig4i 1 18] 

PARIS, July 16^ iggS 

I had a long conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs this morn- 
ing for the first time after my return from London.^ 

M. Bonnet said that he had sent to the French Ambassador in London his 
reply to the memorandum regarding Czechoslovakia which you had handed 
to M, Corbin on July 7.^ He remarked that he had since summoned to Paris 
M. de Lacroix, the French Minister at Prague, and General Faucher, Head 
of the French Military Mission in Czechoslovakia. I here reminded M. 
Bonnet that, as I had already told him, we had reason to believe that the 
latter was inclined to encourage the Czechs to be unduly obstinate in their 
negotiations witii the Sudeten Germans, and I urged him to induce General 
Faucher to change his attitude in this respect. M. Bonnet admitted that 
the latter was disposed to regard himself as a Czechoslovak General, and 
promised to talk to him in the sense desired. 

In regard to M. de Lacroix M. Bonnet said that he had found him rather 
surprisingly optimistic, whereas ceitain French politicians who have just 
returned from Prague seem very much less so, and consider that Dr. Benes is 
in a very unyielding mood and that some of the Czechoslovak extremists are 
dangerously truculent. Having just read Sir Nevile Henderson’s telegram 
No. 305^ of July 15, I remarked that our information tended to confirm this 
pessimistic view rather than the relative optimism displayed by M. de Lacroix 
, . . . 

M. Bonnet assured me that he would again impress upon M. de Lacroix, 
who returns to Prague on the morning of July 18, the vital necessity of keep- 
ing Dr. Benes up to the mark.,,. ■ 

^ Sir E. Phipps was home on leave from July 4-S4. ® See No. 472, 

3 Not printed. See No. 494, note i. , ^ A personal reference is here omitteti. 



His Excellency then told me in strict confidence that Dr. Benes had 
recently asked him to sound Russia as to the help that that Power would be 
willing to give Czechoslovakia in the event of war with Germany. I replied 
that this seemed to me to indicate what a dangerous frame of mind Dr. Benes 
was in and how desirable it was to speak plainly to him, and M. Bonnet 
agreed. 

In the course of our most friendly conversation I thought it well to remind 
M. Bonnet of the communication I had made to him on the night of May 22, 
and in particular to repeat to him the warning I had given him in the sense 
of your telegram No, 141® of May 22, and notably of paragraph 4 thereof. 
His Excellency assured me that he had not only not forgotten this warning, 
but had quoted it on occasion. 

Repeated to Berlin and Prague. 

5 No. 271. 

No . 503 

Viscount Halifax to Sir E. Phipps {Paris) 

Pfo. lys Saving: Telegraphic [C 6gg3lig4ij 18} 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July ly, iggS 

Mr. Campbell’s telegram No. 467 Saving.’ 

Please express to President of the Council my warm appreciation of his 
courtesy in sending me the message in regard to his recent speech. I think 
if I may respectfully say so the words were well chosen. I am looking forward 
to an opportunity of intimate talk with him and M. Bonnet next week, 

' No. 481. 

No. 504 

Mr. Pfewton [Prague] to Viscount Halifax [Received July 18) 

Mo. 362 Telegraphic: by bag [C y 14811341 1 18} 

PRAGUE, July ly, 1338 

My telegram No. 352,’ paragraphs 4 and 8, 

You may care to know that during my audience I also made the following 
points. 

2. In explanation of our attitude in pressing for an early and compre- 
hensive settlement I said that the hope and assumption had of course been 
that it would be an agreed settlement. This point is, however, I fear likely 
to be academic in view of the improbability of an agreed settlement being 
possible. 

3. When President Benes said .that a plebiscite leading to territorial ces- 
sions would mean war I pointed out that it was therefore all the more 
important to prevent such a demand from arising. A choice had to be made 



i^etwmi ' various' dangers and 'wMle "the' President liimself ' and Dr. Hodza 
would' realise the gravity of the external danger I was afraid that^soine ■ 
members of the Cabinet and of the Parliamentary Committee might,;fail to.:;' 
do so for which reason your warning might, I thought, be helpful and timely. ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ;:;3 
In' our own experience I believed that when we had acted generously., and \ ; 
quickly as after the South African war the results had on the whole been 
satisfactory, whereas in the case of Ireland where we had failed to do so we, . 
had found it desirable in the light of painful experience to retrieve that ; 
failure. Dr. Benes replied that he himself often quoted the Irish example ■: 
to those who were reluctant to go far enough in the' Sudeten question. . To,:, :;: 

:me, however, he might point out that the problem was easier for .us .because:. . 
there was no powerful .neighbour inclined to make trouble over the frontier. ' 

I rejoined that Czechoslovakia had therefore all the more reason to seek and . . 
find a solution. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 505 

Mr. JVewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i8) 

J\fo. gSy Telegraphic: by bag [C yi§3lig4ili8] ; 

PRAGUE, July 17 , igsS [ 

I asked President Benes, July 16, whether there was any truth in a story 
that the Nationalities Statute was about to be published irrespective of the 
negotiations with the Sudeten German party. He said the story was not 
true, so I presume that while no particular decision in the matter may have 
been taken the position remains as contemplated by Dr. Benes so long ago 
as June 3 (see my Savingram No. 186).^ 

Repeated to Berlin and Paris. 

^ Not printed. In this telegram of June 4 Mr. .Newton reported that President Benes, 
in reply to his enquiry, had stated that the Nationalities Statute would not be published 
until it was introduced to Parliament, which he then hoped would be soon after the last 
elections on July 12.' 

No* 506 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i8, X2.i^ p.m.) 

No. 368 Telegraphic: by telephone [C yigyl4y86li8'\ 

PRAGUE, July 18, iggS 

My telegram No. 356 .' • ^ 

I received the following message from observers from Nachod last night: — 

‘We have visited areas of Jicin, Trautenau, Braunau, Nachod. There is 
no evidence of the presence of troops other than normal garrisons. Frontier 
posts and fortifications manned on 2 ist May last are now weakly garrisoned 
by skeleton formations. Roads are entirely free of road blocks other than 

» N0.-499.:' 

" ' m ' . • 



permanent . . controls. There is no evidence of transport requisitions. 
We have the best authority for saying that no troops have marched through 
Braunau, as is apparendy stated on the wireless by Deutsches Nachrichten- 
Buro. The whole area so far visited shows no signs of the kind of activity 
alleged to be in process. Soldiers of 22nd and 48th Infantry Regiments and 
of 2nd Mountain Regiment are at present on normal Sunday leave. 

(Repeated to Berlin, Paris, Rome, Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapest and 
Belgrade.) 

The text here is uncertain,. 

; Newton also reported (July 19, 2.30 p.m.) that he had received the following . 

further report from' observers from Freiwaldau: ‘We have now visited area of Nachodj 
KoniggratZj Gralich^ Freiwaldau. General conditions here are the same as those described 
in our first message. We have seen no evidence at all of work on harvest being hindered. 
We gained admission to first and second line of frontier defences to which we allotted an 
extensive visit and found only small garrisons and these only in the first line. In general the 
few troops seen had been in their positions for some weeks and there was no sign of any 
troop movements of the kind suggested being in progress. We saw no aiixraft whatever.® 

No. 507 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July i 8 ^ 2.10 pjn.) 

No, 310 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 

BERLIN, July 18, 1338 

My telegram No. 305^ paragraph 3. 

These rumours are gaining ground and the following pieces of evidence 
have come to my notice. 

1. A German aviator returned from Spain informed a British subject on 
July 16 that all the best pilots were being quickly recalled from Spain and 
were being told that they would be required here in August. 

2. From a German source I learn that two pilots serving in Spain who 
belong to the same family have been recently suddenly recalled on the same 
grounds. 

3. British Vice-Consul at Breslau reports that all leave in the air force, 
even Sunday walking leave, has been stopped till September i , No air force 
soldiers are to be seen on the streets. 

German members of General Goring’s entourage have in conversation 
with press correspondents alluded to possibility of serious developments at 
the end of August. 

It is noteworthy that these calculated indiscretions all emanate from air 
force or General G5ring‘s entourage and I am inclined to think they repre- 
sent a policy of deliberate bluff conceived in response to delays at Prague 
and in distrust of M. Benes. I remain of opinion that German Government 
will not risk an unprovoked aggression on Czechoslovakia, at all events 
unless they feel sure that it will not involve them in a European war. 

The danger is that Sudeten may bring about serious incident spontaneously 
or at the behest of extremists here. ■ In that event Germany would march. 

^ Not printed. See No, 494, note i. 


Meaiiwliile German Government .are '"preparing public^' opimoii/for':;a 
eventualities. The prominence given to' ‘^News ',Gliroi.iicle\ revelations^ '.and 
to M. Cofs article'"' is designed to create- the impression that powerful influ- 
ences are at work in England and France to launch a preventive -war. If war 
should break out, it would be represented here, whatever the circumstances, 
as a deliberate act of aggression against Germany.^ 

Repeated to Paris and Prague, 

^ On July 12, the ®News Chronicle’ had published what was claimed to be the verbatim 
report of a secret lecture on German strategic aims in Spain and Portugal by ®one of the 
most highly placed officers in the German army’. In the French press this -officer was named 
as- General von Reicheiiau. 

On July 14 the "News Chronicle’ had published an article by M. Got., a former Minister 
for Air in the French Government, forecasting the probable course of war in the air in; the 
hypothetical case of a conflict between the democratic states, France, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia on the one hand, and the totalitarian powers on the other. 

In an earlier telegram of July 18 Sir N. Henderson stated that he had suggested that the 
Czechoslovak Minister should go to Prague during the coming week to report on the 
position in Germany. 

No. 508 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Praguey 
No. 25 Saving: Telegraphic \C y 1 41 jig4.i IIS'] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July j 8, iggSy 10.00 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 353 and 354.'^ 

2. It is, I think, clear that the moment has come for some new move to 
be made. The nervousness in official quarters in Germany, illustrated by 
the State Secretary’s remarks to His Majesty’s Ambassador, reported in 
Berlin telegram No. 306 the rumours that have been put about as regards 
Czechoslovak mobilisation or troop movements; the anxiety of the Czecho- 
slovak Minister in Berlin (see Berlin telegram No. 305) and the very depress- 
ing account you gave of President Benes’s state of mind in your telegram 
No. 352,^ from which it appears that the Czechoslovak Government are 
determined to give the Sudeten Germans only a very short time in which 
to comment on the cut-and-dried and indivisible scheme which will be 
presented to Parliament as a whole and in which only minor amendments 
will apparently be possible from such submission : all these facts suggest that 
matters may come to a head within the next few days. 

3. I agree with the observation contained in paragraph 2 of your telegram 
No. 354 about the difficulty of working out concrete proposals and recom- 
mending them to the Czechoslovak Government ; and although the French 

J Mr. Newton was informed on the evening of July 18 that this telegram would be brought 
to him by a special messenger on July 19, and that it would be necessary for him to obtain 
an interview with Dr. Benes at the earliest possible moment. Mr. Newton was instructed 
meanwhile *to do his best to ensure that the Czech Government take no decision likely to 
precipitate a breach or produce a deadlock between themselves and the Sudeten leaders’. 

^ Nos. 496 and 497. ■'3;,No.'494. 

Not printed. See No. 494, note r,'' ' ■' 


Government have now once again suggested this course to us, I am clear 
in my mind that we should be wiser to avoid adopting it if we possibly can. 

4. The course that commends itself to me, and I gather from your telegram 
No. 354 that you are inclined to agree, would be an offer of investigation and 
mediation. 

5. I have come to the conclusion that the time has now come for us to 
broach this question with President Benes, and I should be glad if you would 
take an immediate opportunity to do so. 

6. You could say that His Majesty’s Government have been considering 
for some time past what useful action they could take in the event of it 
becoming apparent that a deadlock in the conversations was imminent. It 
appears to us that this moment is now approaching, owing to the decision 
of the Czechoslovak Government to ask Parliament to adopt the Nationalities 
Statute as a whole, without giving the Sudeten Germans adequate time or 
opportunity for discussion of points of difference. 

7. You were quite right in criticising this procedure in your conversation 
with President Benes. Indeed the procedure seems to me quite indefensible 
and would certainly shock public opinion here. It would at once precipitate 
a demand for a plebiscite, even from those elements among the Sudeten who 
have hitherto been inclined to take a moderate line. Lastly, it would justify 
past German complaints and give them ground for arguing that an agreed 
settlement was impossible to achieve owing to the attitude of the Czecho- 
slovak Government. I am not convinced by the President’s argument as 
stated in paragraph 5 of your telegram No. 352 against my proposal that 
legislation should only be introduced in regard to those subjects on which 
agreement has been reached. If the Czech Government put before Parlia- 
ment a body of legislation of which only a few points represent agreement 
between the parties and of which the remainder is still in dispute, and declare 
their intention of passing the whole of this legislation over the heads of the 
Sudeten Germans, is it not evident that the result will be that the two parties 
will become entrenched in their present positions, so that all possibility of 
further negotiation will be destroyed? Nor am I impressed by Dr. Benes’s 
argument that although in the past we have pressed for early action we now 
appear to be urging delay. Although it is true that we have persistently 
pressed for expedition and despatch, we have as you point out in your tele- 
gram No, 362® done so on the assumption that this would lead to agreement. 
It was never in our thought to advocate a form of acceleration which would 
produce an open breach. Moreover, as you so rightly pointed out, it is 
obviously unfair that having taken several weeks to make up their own 
minds the Czech Government are now expecting the Sudeten to make up 
theirs in a few days. 

8. We have therefore come to the conclusion that the most useful contri- 
bution His Majesty’s Government could make would be to propose an 
impartial person of standing and repute who should be sent at the right 
moment to Czechoslovakia for the joint purpose of investigating and raedia- 

, ® No. 504. 



tion wEq“ would ...be quite independent of His Majesty^s Government' or' any 
"other Governmentj and whose function it .would be to acquaint himself with ' 
the character of the problem and with the causes of disagreement between 
the two Parties, and endeavour by his advice and influence to maintain, 
contact between the two Parties, or to restore it in the event of a breakdown. 
It would be essential, of course, that the individual selected should proceed 
with the assent and if possible at the request of both the Czechoslovak' 
Government and the Sudeten representatives, and that both sides should 
undertake to give him all facilities and to explain to him fully their respective 
points of view and the difficulties that concern them. In order to avoid a 
head-on collision. His Majesty’s Government would strongly urge that no 
statement should be made by the Czechoslovak Government in a sense sug- 
gesting that on points on which agreement has not been reached there was 
no further room for discussion. Nor for the same reason should Parliament 
in present circumstances be called upon on a given date to vote the Nationali- 
ties legislation as a whole, 

9. The person we propose for this task is Lord Runciman, who will need 
no introduction to President Benes. 

10. You should explain to President Benes that you are on this occasion 
approaching him privately on this subject, and press him strongly to declare 
himself ready to accept in principle the proposal. If the Czechoslovak 
Government were to bring themselves to request our help in this matter, 
this would undoubtedly produce a favourable effect on public opinion here 
and go a long way to counteract German propaganda, while I should have 
thought that Dr. Benes himself would have found it easier to take the initia- 
tive than to yield to insistence from outside. You should add that if it should 
subsequently become apparent to His Majesty’s Government that a break- 
down is impending, with all the dangers for European peace that such a 
breakdown would involve. His Majesty’s Government will not be able to 
refrain from making public their proposal and the response accorded to it, 

11. We do not contemplate any approach to the Sudeten leaders at present 
on this subject, and should Dr. Benes question you on this point, you should 
say to him that when the time comes we will find means of putting the 
proposal to them, but that we see no useful purpose in doing so until we know 
the reactions of the Czechoslovak Government to your approach. You 
should make it plain to President Benes that if these reactions are favourable 
we should use our best efforts with the German Government to press them 
in tjieir turn to use all their influence to persuade the Sudeten Germans to 
accept likewise. 

12. The ideal course would be for the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Sudeten leaders to agree to make a joint announcement to the effect that 
they had requested His Majesty’s Government to nominate some person 
for the purpose named, and that they welcomed the intimation from His 
Majesty’s Government that in pursuance of this request they had invited 
Lord Runciman to act. 

Repeated to Pails, Berlin, Budapest and Warsaw. 
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No.509 

Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 19) 

No. 341 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7255165118] 

BERLIN, July 18, 1538 

The evening press contains the first announcement of a new law, signed 
on July 13, which is described as a ‘Law regarding services for military 
purposes’. 

The fundamental principle is stated to be that all inhabitants of German 
territory, including juridical persons, are liable to material contribution for 
military purposes. Requisitioning centres are to be set up which will be 
empowered to demand the use of objects in private ownership or safekeeping, 
rights to movable objects (not however to real property), and the exercise 
of various other rights. It is indicated that these rights will extend to every 
form of commandeering for troops on the march, aeroplanes forced down, 
etc. Save for services which may reasonably be demanded free, the requisi- 
tioning centre is to give compensation. 

The officially inspired commentary which accompanies the short pre- 
liminary announcement of the law lays stress upon its rational derivation 
from the principle of the ‘community before the individual’. The same 
concern is perceptible to make this measure seem a normal development as 
in the case of the recent labour service law (see my telegram No. 295 Saving) 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

' Not printed. This telegram gave the ofiScial communique on the ‘decree for ensuring 
the labour requirements for undertakings of special national importance’ of June 22. 

No. 510 

Record of a conversation between Viscount Halifax and Captain Wiedemann^ 

■ on July 18, 1938 

[C 7344I7262I18] 

Captain Wiedemann called at my house by arrangement at lo o^clock this 
morning, and I had two hours® conversation with him. Sir Alexander 
Gadogan was also present. 

^ This conversation took place on July i8 in London. The visit of Captain Wiedemann, 
a confidant of Herr Hitler, was made on German initiative. On hearing of Captain Wiede- 
mann*s intention to come to England, and of the fact that Herr Hitler wished to entrust 
him with a special mission of ‘exploration’. Lord Halifax, with the approval of the Prime 
Minister, agreed to see Captain Wiedemann at his private house. Captain Wiedemann 
was recognized by a press correspondent on his arrival in England, and an inaccurate 
account of his visit to Lord Halifax appeared in the British press. In a speech to the 
House of Lords on July 27 Lord Halifax, referring to Captain Wiedemann’s visit, said that 
‘the effect of our conversation was to show that, however much we differed on some matters 
of internal interest to both countries, it was evident that both nations were anxious to lose 
no opportunity of establishing better relations’ with each other. Park Deb., 5th Ser., H. of L., 
vol no, col. 1284. 



,v Captain Wiedemann confirmed that fie had come witli Herr. Hitler's know- 
ledge, and that Ills mission was to explore the possibility of some important. 
.German personage coming over here in the near future, with the idea, of full'; 
discussion of Anglo- German relations. He indicated' that the personage 
contemplated was Field-Marshal Goring, 

I said that His Majesty's Government would sincerely welcome any pro- 
cedure that gave prospect of improving relations between the two countries,' 
though the moment for such discussion must obviously be chosen with great ' 
care. Any visit of the kind indicated would inevitably attract public atte.ii- ' 
tion, and if there were no concrete .result it might do more harm than good. 

Captain Wiedemann said that he ought perhaps to say a word in general 
in ixgard to Herr Hitler's attitude towards England. That had always been': 
one of admiration and friendship, but Herr Hitler felt that he had on various 
occasions been rebuffed, or at any rate that his advances had not been well 
received. He cited two instances: in the first place there had been some 
disappointment at our failure to produce any concrete proposals at the time 
of my visit to Berlin last November. Before that visit the German Govern- 
ment had understood from His Majesty's Ambassador that I should be 
coming with definite proposals, and when it became clear that this was not 
so Herr Hitler had experienced a degree of disappointment. In the second 
place Herr Hitler felt that he had made a great effort in negotiating the Naval 
Treaty with Great Britain: in that Treaty he had definitely acknowledged 
British naval superiority, but there seemed little appreciation in this country 
of the effort which he had made. He had, moreover, been resentful of the 
credence given in England to rumours on May 21 of German troop 
movements. 

I interjected that there had of course been rumours and counter-rumours 
at the time; but that injustice to the attitude His Majesty's Government had 
felt bound to adopt, I thought I might point out that the denials of troop 
movements would have had great weight if similar denials at the time of 
Austria had not proved mistaken. 

Captain Wiedemann admitted that von Ribbentrop had been badly in- 
formed and had not managed that business well. 

Nevertheless, Herr Hitler was still inspired with the desire to be friends 
with England, and was still prepared to make an effort to that end. 

I said that His Majesty's Government would welcome anything that gave 
hopes of leading to better relations between the two countries, but I must 
warn Captain Wiedemann that the present moment might not be altogether 
favourable. It was impossible to deny that the existing tension caused by 
the Czechoslovak problem would militate against the restoration of complete 
confidence, which was essential to success. If that problem had received 
a peaceful and satisfactory solution evidently that might afford a good oppor- 
tunity for attempting a settlement of many other questions. Perhaps even 
if a solution had not actually been reached, the situation might be rendered 
more favourable if the German Government could give some assurance of 
their resolve to assist in a peaceful settlement of the question and to refrain 


from any form of direct 'action or use of force. ■ Did . Gaptaiii Wiedemann 
think it would he } 30 ssible for his Government to give any such assurance 
or to make any such pronouncement? As he' well knew, any precipitate 
^ action' might involve a conflict in which the French would be bound to 
"honour their' obligations and into which it was impossible, as pointed out', 
' by the Prime Minister, for' His Majesty’s Government to be sure they would 
not be drawn, ' 

Captain Wiedemann said that he was not himself charged with a political 
mission on this occasion, and was hardly in a position to discuss "such a 
: question. He could, however, give me the most binding assurance— in fact, 
he was. authorised to do so — that- in present circumstances the German 
Government were planning no kind of forcible action, and so far as one could 
see into the future, had no intention of resorting to such methods. His 
Government might be able to give an assurance of the kind suggested limited 
to a definite period. He doubted whether they could give it for all time. 
There were long delays in the settlement of the Czechoslovak crisis, and 
as long as that state of suspense continued, there might at any moment occur 
incidents which a great State like Germany would be unable to overlook. If 
a number of the Sudeten Deutsch were massacred it was impossible to say 
that the German Government would not feel called upon to intervene. 

I asked Captain Wiedemann whether the exchange of views now contem- 
plated was to be regarded as a continuation of the conversations which I 
had had in Berlin, and which had been continued early this year through 
His Majesty’s Ambassador, 

Captain Wiedemann gave no direct answer to this question but he indi- 
cated that the aim of his Government would be to obtain a comprehensive 
agreement. He thought that his Government would wish to discuss all out- 
standing questions, and he hoped that through friendly negotiations a satis- 
factory settlement might be reached. He said that in the past Germany had 
on various occasions put forward claims which the German Government 
considered to be moderate: these had on nearly all occasions been rejected, 
and the result had been that in the end Germany had taken more than she 
had originally demanded. As an instance he quoted the fact that in 1933 
Herr Hitler had discussed with him the question of the Reichswehr and had 
said that he would ask for the numbers to be raised to 300,000, though he 
indicated to Captain Wiedemann that he would be prepared to accept 
200,000. This demand had been rejected, and the result was that Germany 
had introduced universal military service. 

I again put it to Captain Wiedemann that the prospect of any conversa- 
tions would be greatly enhanced if the German Government could see their 
way to declare in some form that they were resolved in co-operation with us 
to seek a peaceful and satisfactory settlement of the Czechoslovak question. 

I asked Captain Wiedemann what procedure he thought Herr Hitler 
would favour if and when, the negotiations failed. Captain Wiedemann 
answered very readily that in such -aU' event the German Government would 
wish to get the negotiations resumed in whatever way this could best be 


managed. I then asked whether I was right in thinking that the German 
Government had not regretted the fact that we had been eiideavoiiriiig' in 
Prague to assist in the discovery of a peaceful solution. 

Captain Wiedemann replied that Herr Hitler recognised that, we had. 
made an effort^ but regretted that we had not been able to do yet more. 
With regard to the suggestion that the German Government, should make 
some such declaration as I indicated/ he again repeated most emphatically 
that the German Government was planning no resort to force. If matters, 
continued on the present basis there was no idea of Germany adopting such' 
a line: she might only be forced into taking it by some unforeseen and serious 
incident. He, recurred to the undue delay, which might be misunderstood in 
' Germany. He instanced the grant by His Majesty’s Government of auto- 
nomy to Ireland, and the acceptance by the French Government of the Saar 
plebiscite and he asked why the Czechoslovak Government could not follow 
those examples. I had to point out that the examples he had quoted were not 
quite on the same footing as the problem with which we were now confronted. 
Further, I observed that this problem was one that had presented continual 
difficulty now for several centuries, and it could never be easy of solution. 
It was therefore surely unreasonable to expect that it could be satisfactorily 
solved in a few weeks or months. 

In regard to procedure, I enquired of Captain Wiedemann whether he 
thought his Government would agree that any further discussion of these 
arrangements should be continued through official channels. 

Captain Wiedemann agreed, but he said that in order that there should 
be no misunderstanding, he must explain the situation. He said that Field- 
Marshal Goring was strongly in favour of the idea. The Field-Marshal 
was very anxious to see agreement between Great Britain and Germany, 
and to settle amicably all questions that might be at issue between the two 
countries, and believed that this could be done by friendly negotiation, Herr 
Hitler was not against the project, but both recognised the need for prepara- 
tion and to ascertain our reactions before committing himself to a definite 
and final opinion. Herr von Ribbentrop at present knew nothing about it. 
In the circumstances he suggested that the channel of communication for 
further exchange of views would be either through Herr von Dirksen, whom 
he would take into his confidence, to Captain Wiedemann himself, or 
through Sir Nevile Henderson to Herr von Neurath. 

I enquired whether any difficulty would be caused by negotiating with 
Herr voii Neurath behind the back, as it were, of Herr von Ribbentrop, and 
I asked whether Herr von Ribbentrop would not now be brought into the 
matter. Captain Wiedemann said quite emphatically that Herr von Ribben- 
trop would not be apprised of the matter until that became absolutely 
unavoidable. He added in confidence that Herr von Ribbentrop’s position 
with the Ftilirer was no longer what it had been. 

I also raised the question of the form in which any announcement of 
a visit to London might be made. I presumed that it might be said that the 
German Government had desired that such a visit should take place, and 
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that His Majesty’s Government had indicated their assent, and had invited 
Field-Marshal Goring. Captain Wiedemann referred to the fact that I myself 
on leaving Berlin had said that I hoped that we should see Field-Marshal 
Goring in London, and he thought it better to take that as a starting point; 
and to say that His Majesty’s Government had now issued the invitation 
which Field-Marshal Goring gladly accepted. 

I did not pursue this subject further, and we agreed that that was really 
a matter that could be considered later on, when we agreed on the principle 
of the visit. I told Captain Wiedemann that I should feel obliged to tell the 
French Government that we had received certain approaches from the 
German Government, with the purpose of exploring the possibilities of con- 
versations at a later date, and that if and when this matured, we should of 
course keep them informed. He at once said that there could of course be 
110 possible objection: that would be quite understood. I also told him that 
in view of the report of his arrival in the ‘Daily Express’, I should probably 
have to tell the French that I had seen him. This also he readily accepted. 

I also asked him about what time Herr Hitler or Field-Marshal Goring 
would have in mind for the visit if it took place to which he replied that he 
supposed it might not be possible before the autumn. 

I, at this point, thought it well to read to Captain Wiedemann the message 
which I had originally drafted with the idea that it might be sent through 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin. I subsequently gave instructions for 
the text of this message to be sent to Captain Wiedemann and he should 
have received it by luncheon time, 

I then summed up the upshot of our conversation and this summing up 
was repeated by Captain Wiedemann himself. It was to the effect that the 
idea of an exchange of views and a visit of the nature indicated was welcomed 
in principle by His Majesty’s Government. But it was agreed that it would 
be important to prepare the ground carefully and to try to ensure a favour- 
able atmosphere. At present the chief obstacle consisted in the state of 
tension produced by the continued crisis over Czechoslovakia and His 
Majesty’s Government hoped that a peaceful and satisfactory settlement of 
that question might open the way to a fruitful exchange of views., 

Before taking leave of him I had some private conversation with Captain 
Wiedemann, and it may be of interest to note one or two points that emerged 
from it. I asked him whether he had enjoyed Herr Hitler’s friendsliip for 
a long time; I understood that he had been with him in the War. Captain 
Wiedemann said that he had served with Herr Hitler for two and a half 
years during the War; during that time he himself was Regimental Adjutant 
and Herr Hitler was what he described as ‘despatch bearer’. Captain 
Wiedemann added that his friends had often asked him whether, in those 
days, he had detected the great qualities that Herr Hitler possessed and 
whether he had had any inkling of the future that was in store for him, and 
he had always been bound to teU his friends that he had not noticed anything 
of the kind. Herr Hitler had been a brave, reliable and cool soldier, the sort 
of man on whom one could rely and whom one was glad to have in reserve to 



put into any post of difficulty or danger." But:he had lad no idea of to 
bilities [of] which' Herr Hitler had subsequently given' proof!/. Captain, 
Wiedemann added that he did not enter the party or Herr Hitler's service, 
,:Until 1934; after the War and until that date he had been fa,nTiing in, Germany., 

Captain Wiedemann told me that he would return to Germany either 
this evening or tomorrow morning and he assured me that he would lose no 
time in giving Herr Hitler an account of our conversation. He would also ' 
report to Herr von Neurath and possibly to certain other officials^ and before, 
he left London' he would inform the German Ambassador of what had ,; 
passed. 

A copy of the written communication to Captain Wiedemann is annexed. ■: 

H. ' , 

1 8 July, 1938* 

No. 511 

Letter from Sir A. Cadogan to Captain Wiedemann 

[C 7344I7262I18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Julj 18, 1338 

Dear Captain Wiedemann, 

The following is the text of the message which Lord Halifax read to 
you this morning:— 

^On the other hand^ it might defeat the purpose we both have in Hew to 
embark on conversations that, even on a nomofficial basis, were bound, if 
they became public, to attract much attention unless we could both feel 
reasonably sure that such conversations were likely to lead to good result. 

Tt is obvious that if normal relations had been re-established between the 
German and Czechoslovak Governments, such conversations would be held 
under the most favourable circumstances. Short of the realisation of the 
above conditions, it would, however, be the opinion of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment that an undertaking given to each other by both Governments to 
co-operate in promoting the achievement of a peaceful settlement in Czecho- 
slovakia would be valuable and would offer better prospect of successful issue 
to any conversations than might otherwise be expected in the state of uncer- 
tainty which necessarily at present prevails. 

^His Majesty’s Government would welcome the views of the German 
Government upon these observations, and if thereafter it should be decided 
to pursue the suggestion of direct conversations on matters of interest to both 
countries, His Majesty's Government would welcome the decision. In that 
event, it would doubtless be convenient that the suggestion should at the 
appropriate moment be confidentially conveyed through the official channels. 

^ It would appear, from these words and from paragraph 4, that this message, as originally 
drafted, contained a preliminary paragraph or paragraphs which were not included in the 
final version. It has not been possible to trace in the Foreign Office archives any text of tlie 
message other than that printed above. 


‘His Majesty’s Government would anticipate that it might be impossible 
to keep any such visit, especially if it were of an important personage, secret, 
and it would perhaps be right to add that His Majesty’s Government could 
not guarantee that there might not be some outward manifestation in the 
Press or elsewhere of the hostility of certain sections here to the political ideas 
of the German Government, and to some of their actions. They would, of 
course, do their best to induce moderation in the Press and to see that any 
other activities were strictly restrained.’ 

With kind regards, and with best wishes to you for your journey. 

Yours sincerely, 

Alexander Cadogan. 

No. 512 

Letter from Sir JV. Henderson to Viscount Halifax 
[C 1T049I1941I18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 18, I 938 

Dear Secretary of State, 

I do not like the atmosphere here. It has greatly deteriorated during the 
week that I was away. Krofta’s first speech did much of the damage and the 
‘News Chronicle’s’ campaign has done a great deal of harm also. The Ger- 
mans are convinced that Benes is merely throwing dust in our eyes and that 
he believes that Germany won’t dare take action. If Benes does believe that, 
he is liable to find himself gravely mistaken. 

Perhaps the worst is that the Germans are losing or have lost faith in the 
efficacy of our intervention. If the Czech Government gets its Parliament 
to put through a Nationality Law, regardless of Sudeten agreement, there 
is bound to be trouble. If, on the top of it, they pass a 3 years’ Military Service 
law it will be worse. Prevention is better than cure and I honestly believe 
that the moment has come for Prague to get a real twist of the screw. And 
something that the Czech nation as a whole will appreciate. It is the French 
job, but if they won’t face it I believe that we shall have to. 

People will argue that something must be done at Berlin also. Yes, but it 
must be remembered that Berlin got its jolt on May 21 and that this time 
it is Prague’s turn. If we are to do any good here, we must be able to show 
that we have been in deadly earnest at Prague. 

I do not feel that we can afford to wait much longer and I do feel that 
your Paris visit should be the turning point. If Benes cannot satisfy Henlein, 
he can satisfy no Sudeten leader. I wish we had our independent mediator 
already on the spot. We did not begin our intervention at Prague to be 
agreeable to the Czechs but to help them out of an intolerable situation and 
to save Europe from a foolish war. Much as we may hate doing it, we have 
got to be disagreeable to the Czechs — ^in their own interests as well as ours. 

. ; ; ■ ^ :'YbuiB;iVery ^.sihcei^ly^^ 
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Letter from Sir JV. Henderson to Viscount Halifax 

[G no4glig4ili8] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, Jldj) l8^ igjS 

Dear Secretary of State, 

I notice in paragraph 5 of Newton’s telegram No. 346^ that he reports the 
German Minister at Prague as attaching, with reference to my last interview , 
with Ribbentrop, 'great importance to prospect which in your opinion it 
seemed to indicate of negotiating some general settlement satisfactory to Ger- ■ 
many^ if only Czechoslovak question could be got out of the way’.^ 

This is a garbled and not quite accurate version. Both Ribbentrop, whom 
I saw just before I left for London a fortnight ago, and Gdring when I went 
to Karinhail on June 22 spent most of an afternoon arguing the necessity 
and desirability of a good understanding with Great Britain. With both 
of them I took the same line that while I did not believe there would ever 
be any peace and quiet in the world till our two countries did come to some 
understanding which would be satisfactory to both of us and not only to 
Germany, the moment to discuss it had not yet come. Everything in my 
opinion depended on the solution this year of the Spanish and Czechoslovak 
questions, and particularly the latter. If Germany was prepared to exercise 
restraint and to co-operate with us in finding a pacific settlement of the 
Sudeten problem, your hands and those of the Prime Minister would be 
greatly strengthened in the pursuance of a policy of rapprochement with 
Germany which, in my opinion, you both still desired. If, on the other hand, 
Germany were to resort to force again, I believed that the last chance of an 
understanding would vanish. 

As a matter of fact I have taken this line consistently during past two 
months and I fancy that it has given the Germans more cause to reflect 
than anything else. But I have never gone so far as to involve your responsi- 
bility. If you wished to authorise me to speak officially at any time or at my 
discretion in this sense, it might, however, be useful; or alternatively to speak 
so yourself to von Dirksen. 

May your visit to Paris have the best possible result. Personally I regard 
the closeness of Anglo-French relations as just as inevitable and final as I do 
the ties between England and Belgium. Neither more nor less. Yet much 
would be gained if the Royal visit could convince the French nation of that 
fact and thereby enable it to view Germany with less fear and jealousy. I do 
not understand Daladier’s view that French advances to Germany might 
be regarded with suspicion in England, unless it be because the French for 
their part view our advances to Germany with suspicion. In my opinion it 

^ No. 486. 

2 The wording of the sentence in question as received by the Foreign Office was as 
follows: . great importance to prospect which it seemed to indicate of negotiating some 

general settlement satisfactory to Germans if only Czech question could be got out of 
the way/ 



would be marvellous if the French were to'cdme to: an ' imderstaiidmg;Mt^^^^^^^ 
Germany and I should be quite, indifferent whether they did so before we. did. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson ■ 

No.514 

Letter from Sir N* Henderson to Sir 0 . Sargent 
[C7403I1941I18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY^ BERLIN, /c?, Jpjd 

■ Your letter of July 16.^ 

■' What' exactly , do you mean by 'we do not really help ourselves if we allow 
the Germans to get away with statements’ such as those reported in: my 
telegrams Nos. 294^ and 295?^ 

In the first I reported that Weizsacker 'insisted that German Government 
had no real authority over the Sudeten leaders and even if they had the 
latter had little over their own followers’. 

I cannot prevent the German officials from making such statements and 
you seem to have discovered the moon when you add that 'we find it hard 
to credit such statements’. Do you imagine that I do or that I sit meekly 
by and accept all the Germans say to me at its face value? If you do^ you 
are gravely mistaken. 

The very fact that I telegraphed that Weizsacker 'insisted’ should have 
been quite enough, apart from the 'even if they had’, to indicate to you that 
the proverbial grain of salt had been very much in evidence, I shall be 
obliged if you will reassure the Secretary of State on this point. 

Obviously Ribbentrop’s and Weizsacker’s disclaimers are ominous and it 
is for that reason I reported them to you. It is the very fact that I keep on 
urging them to use their undoubted influence with the Sudeten for good and 
not evil that induces them to resort to the attitude which they adopt : namely 
that the German Government is not giving detailed advice to Henlein and 
is not responsible. That is now their stereotyped reply as you will see from 

^ Not printed. In this letter Sir O. Sargent commented on the statements by Herr von 
Weizsacker and Herr von Ribbentrop reported in Nos. 464 and 469. Sir O. Sargent wrote 
‘ We do not really help ourselves if we allow the Germans to get away with these statements, 
which we find hard to credit. Our best chance of helping ail concerned to a peaceful settle- 
ment is to leave the Germans in no doubt that we know about their influence with the 
Sudeten Germans^ and that we count upon them to turn it to good and not to evil ends. 
The Sudeten party is, we understand, very largely financed from Berlin, and the German 
Government are obviously in a position to control its activities. These disclosures from 
Ribbentrop and Weizsacker are therefore ominous and might easily become even more so. 

As regards Weizsacker’s suggestion that even 2I' the German Government had authority 
over the Sudeten leaders . . . the latter had little control over their own followers, there is 
in our view little danger that the Sudeten Germans will do anything violent unless they are 
either stimulated or encouraged from headquarters over the border. 

The Secretary of State will be glad if you will take any opportunity that may arise to 
make it clear to the Germans that we must take statements such as those quoted above 
with more than the proverbial grain of salt/ 2 3 



■the last' paragraph .of. Newton’s^ telegram' Wo/, 3464^^'. w 
Minister in' Prague used the same- argument as Ribbeiitrop* 

I only hope that you may not find yourself seriously mistaken in your , view 
that there is little danger of the Sudeten doing anything violent unless 
encouraged from headquarters over the border. To believe so is," in my 
opinion, sadly to ignore the psychology not only of the Sudeten but of youth 
generally. In my mind that is a constant preoccupation. Extremists, even 
on this side of the border, do not listen always to headquarters. Cast your 
mind back to Northern Ireland in 1913 and 1914 and you will appreciate: 
the risks. If headquarters had wished for an- incident, it would have occurred 
■before now. If headquarters wish it to occur in August it will occur then,; 
for it is only headquarters which is the restraining force. But this does not 
mean to say that without concurrence from headquarters there can be no 
incident. I was talking about six weeks ago to two very anti-Nazi Germans 
who were educated prewar at Prague University. Both were terrified of war 
and both regarded as the chief danger the Sudeten youth, whom they feared 
wei'e quite capable of marching unarmed against armed soldiery and getting 
shot in order to force intervention by Germany. 

No, I disagree utterly with you in that respect and with Newton so far as 
that goes in the comment he makes in paragraph i of his telegram No. 280 
Saving.^ So far Henlein has maintained fair discipline, though the Czech 
police have had to put up with a great deal of provocation. But it does not 
necessarily follow that Weizsacker (who would probably deplore an incident 
as much as I should) is wrong when he fears that the Sudeten rank and file 
may one day get out of their leaders’ control. If it had not been for Hitler’s 
support of Henlein would they have remained until now under it? I doubt 
it, for though Newton’s arguments in his second paragraph undoubtedly 
apply to the older and more responsible Sudeten, they are not, in my opinion, 
applicable to the Sudeten youth who don’t want to see their demands met 
but only want incorporation in the Reich. 

I am sending a copy of your letter and of this reply to Newton so as to 
give him an opportunity, if he has time to do so, of disagreeing with my 
anxieties on this score. I should certainly feel happier if I were not afraid, as 
in Austria, of the irresponsible hot-headedness of youth. 

Yours , ' ' 

NeVILE' HeNDERSOM:": :: 

No. 486. s No. 471. 

No . 515 '... 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 22) 

No. 257 E [C 736311941118] 

PRAGUE, July 19, i938 \ 

I have the honour to report that an unfortunate result of the recent 
political tension between Czechs and Germans has been a disinclination of 


either side to ha.ve any dealings . with the other^ . which in economic matters, ' 
has reached the. proportion of. a mutual boycott. Accusations of a deliberate 
boycott are made on .both sides, but it is probable that although there is. 

' a certain amount of incitement by mischievous persons the movement is 
largely ' spontaneous. As an illustration, the 'Rundschau’ of i6 July had' 
a long article accusing Czechs of fomenting a boycott by means of leaflets, , 
chain letters, and so forth, and on another page printed, unconscious of 
.inconsistency, an advertisement urging German money to be deposited in 
German banks. ' 

: : 2/ If a judgment is. to be passed in the matter, it may be said that the . 
greater weight of blame attaches to the Germans, whose campaign has been ' 
more organised with party backing, but that they have been the chief suR ; 
ferers. The industries chiefly hit have been the food industries, i.e., macaroni, 
soup cubes, &c., which are a typical Sudeten industry, the textile industry, 
and the German health resorts. I hope shortly to obtain figures throwing 
light on the quantitative extent to which these industries have suffered. 
As an example on which information is available, the spa of Franzensbad 
has had a drop in receipts from 42 million crowns in 1937 to 18 million, 
the maximum estimate for 1938. 

3, It is to be supposed that the loss to the food industry is the result of 
spontaneous disinclination on the part of Czechs to buy German products, 
though this natural feeling has been assisted by conscious endeavour. A 
member of my staff was shown a carefully prepared (though not necessarily 
accurate) list of household products, with their makers’ names and political 
sympathies added, showing what a radically conscious Czech householder 
might buy without enriching the party whose aim was the disruption of his 
State. It was said that this leaflet had a wide secret circulation. The Ger- 
mans are prone to bring up in connexion with this industry what they regard 
as the first and the most crass instance of a deliberate and official boycott, 
namely the quota system for Government orders for margarine. The conten- 
tion is that Schichts of Aussig is the only margarine factory of importance, 
and that the quota system was devised for depriving it of its proper quota, 
which should have been in the neighbourhood of 100 per cent. This is an 
old story, and unconnected with the present strained position. 

4. As regards the textile industry the president of the textile manufacturers 
recently stated in a speech that the position is so serious that it may lead shortly 
to the dismissal of workers. Baron Liebig’s prophecies are apt to be on the 
gloomy side, but in the present instance there is no need to suppose he was 
greatly over-stating. The situation in this industiy is complex. On the one 
hand many of the Prague dealers are Jews, who have been alarmed and en- 
raged with the anti-Semitic implications of recent Sudeten policy, and by the 
attempts of the party to boycott their co-religionists in the German areas. 
Their refusal to buy from the Sudeten areas follows as a consequence. On the 
other hand, a large Prague dealer explained that the present abstention from 
buying was connected with a technical trade dispute, and was intended as 
a measure of strike tactics to 'gain the 'purely commercial issue against the 



manufacturers. This shows that an improvement in the situation may per- 
haps be hoped for shortly. 

5. The abstention of Czechs from Sudeten health resorts is completely 
understandable as a spontaneous manifestation. Their holiday would be 
spoilt by the Nazi atmosphere, and by anxiety at the possibility of being 
concerned in some unpleasant incident. Moreover, I have reason to believe 
that in this case also private intervention contributes. I heard of the case of 


a Czech general who was threatened with a press campaign if he stayed at 
a certain hotel at Karlsbad. The threat was said to come from a prominent 
Czech industrialist, whose name my informant did not wish to disclose. 

6. The boycott on the part of the Germans is directed against the Czech 
and Jewish retailers in the German areas. It has the backing of the party 
and the press. Its direct economic consequences, except to the persons 
immediately affected, are negligible; its indirect consequences are far more 
serious for its promoters, as the foregoing paragraphs make clear. In con- 
junction with the unsettled political conditions it is stimulating the tendency 
of industry to migrate from the Sudeten areas to the Czech parts of the 
country. One aspect of this was illustrated by the sale last week of an 
important group of coal mines situated in the German area by the German- 
Jewish Petschek family to a Czech banking concern. The Sudeten Germans 
fear that one result of this change will be a decrease of Sudeten labour 
employed in the mines. 

7. Generally speaking, the situation presents itself to my mind as having 
arisen without conscious malevolence out of the mental strains of unnerved 
people, direct evil intentions playing a less important part. Unfortunately, 
the Czech authorities who have had the matter fully brought to their atten- 
tion by well-informed persons, seem powerless or insufficiently anxious to 
mend matters, and their semi-official spokesmen appear to confine themselves 
to recriminations against the Germans. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Minister), 

D. Sgott-Fox 


No. 516 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Mewton {Prague) 

No. igy Telegraphic: by telephone [C y74glig4ijiSl 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July ig, iggS, 6.25 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 374.' 

The meaning is that if President Benes should reject the suggestion which 
you are now making privately to him, or should fail to give an affirmative 

* Not printed. In this telegram (telephoned at 4.45 p.m. on July 19) Mr. Newton asked 
whether, in paragraph 10 of telegram No. 25 Saving (No. 508) the meaning of the last words 
was ‘the response accorded to an eventual public proposal’ or ‘the response already accorded’ 
to the ‘earlier private approach’ which Mr. Newton hoped to make on July 20. 


response^ His Majesty^s Government' may be :Constraiiied,, if it should subse- 
quently become apparent to them that a breakdown is impending, to make 
public' the iiato'-C' of this suggestion and of the^ response which President Benes; 
has ■ made to,it« 

' Repeated to Paris, Berlin, Warsaw and Budapest 

No„517 ' 

Sir jV'. Henderson {Berlin) {Received July 20, p. jo ajn.) 

Ji'o. Telegraphic [C ^261/ 1941 1 18] 

July 20^ ig^SyiM. ajn. 

- My telegram No. 3 o 6 d 

■State Secretary asked me to call on him late this evening^ in order to 
discuss with him detailed report which he had received in regard to negotia- 
tions between Czechoslovak Government and Sudeten party. He said that; 
gist of it would be telegraphed to German Ambassador at London. 

According to the State Secretary position was that out of the eight points 
of Henlein’s Carlsbad speech one, two, three, six and eight had been com- 
pletely ignored by Czechoslovak Government while offers in regard to four, 
five and seven were wholly inadequate. I pointed out objections to six and 
eight. State Secretary admitted difficulties in respect of them and said that 
these might have been overcome if generosity had been shown as regards the 
others. This was unfortunately not the case. It was, he said, quite obvious 
that Czechoslovak Government had no intention of abandoning National 
State in favour of State of Nationalities. If that was so there could not possibly 
be any agreed settlement. State Secretary told me that he regarded the 
situation as very serious. Hitherto German Government had kept as much 
in the background as possible. Neither in the press nor in public speeches 
had any specific conditions for Sudeten been demanded. They had not 
insisted on a plebiscite or territorial autonomy or this, that or the other 
definite concession. They had purposely refrained from doing so partly in 
order not to handicap us, as I had told him that it would (this is true) , and 
partly in order that there should be no point in which German prestige 
would be involved if it were not adopted. He gave me to understand that 
this attitude could not be maintained any longer. Goodwill in Prague was 
conspicuous by its absence and Germany could not advise Sudetens to accept 
any solution which did not give Sudeten areas some measure of home rule. 

I asked the State Secretary whether German Government really wished 
Sudetens to come to an agreed solution. He replied categorically 'of course'. 
I told him that while I had been convinced that this was so in May I did 
not feel so certain that it was. still the case. He assured me that it still was 
and would not admit that Germany sought any issue but a pacific one. 

I told State Secretary that Gernian Government must continue to have 

* No. 494. 

■'•y This telegram was drafted on July 19, 
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confidence in,' the V determination, of His Majesty's' ^ Government 
settlement which would, , be' fair to -, both sides' and warned 'him earnestly 
against loss of patience and precipitate "action. He took these admonitions' 
in good part while regarding the position as hopeless unless , decisive pressure 
was brought to bear at Prague. 

After reading Mr. Newton's telegram No. 352^ I confess that I regard the 
prospect of a solution on lines proposed by M. Benes as quite out of the ^ 
question. 

.Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

3. Ho. 495. 

No. 518 

Sir M, Himderson (Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 20^ g.go ajiid) 
No, 314 Telegraphic [C 7264! 1341 jiS] 

BERLIN, July 20^ IQSSy 1. 10 dM. 

I asked Italian Ambassador todays whether he believed that German 
Government really wished for and would be ready to accept agreed settle- 
ment between Czechoslovakia and Sudeten Germans. He told me that in 
his opinion Herr Hitler did so provided concessions to Sudeten Germans 
were really substantial. This is the view which I have up till now always 
held. It was certainly true in May when our intervention at Prague began. 
If M. Benes had been able to make big gesture at that time the situation 
would at once have been eased. Though I am more doubtful today I believe 
it still to be true: but concessions will need to be more substantial than two 
months ago. What exactly ^substantia? means is a matter of opinion. Never- 
theless I believe Herr Hitler himself w’^ould not be entirely unreasonable if 
Czech goodwill was obvious and equivocal.^ Taking all M. Benes's difficulties 
for granted, I fear he has nevertheless gravely compromised prospects of 
success by delays, however inevitable they may have been, which have given 
the impression just the reverse of unequivocal goodwill. It may not be too 
late but I would regard this as the last opportunity. 

There cannot possibly be any permanence in anything but an agreed 
solution. Minister for Foreign Affairs was right when he said this to me 
a fortnight ago and I have no doubt but that he was echoing a view of Herr 
Hitler. If there can be no agreed solution it would be better to accept prin- 
ciple of plebiscite now rather than allow the sore to fester indefinitely in tlie 
heart of Europe. If war ensued today I should be confident of success in 
spite of Germany's terrific military and air force but it would bring no 
solution except partial dismemberment of Czechoslovakia itself. Even if war‘ 
were averted nothing short of a readily agreed solution will prevent agitation 
from going on in Sudeten areas. Moreover it will no longer be on the basis 
of autonomy within Czechoslovakia but on that of self-determination with 

^ This telegram was drafted on July 19. 

' ' , , , ^ This should probably read ‘unequivocal’. 



right of incorporation in the Reich. It will be imp'ossilrle to resist this demand 
for long. 

It is not by tinkering with laws or by grudging concessions that an agreed 
solution can possibly be attained. I do not believe M. Benes will ever over- 
come his opposition, the military or extremist parties, unless he can point 
to compelling advice of Great Britain and France and I am personally con- 
vinced that it is our duty in the interest of Czechoslovakia as well as of 
Europe to insist that we can regard no scheme as comprehensive that is not 
based on a form of federalism. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

No. 519 

Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received July so, j.o pjn.) 
M. Telegraphic [C y2^lig4ijj8] 

BERLIN, July 20 , 1938, 1.39 p.m. 

Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 358.1 

I should deprecate giving any warning not only for reason given in second 
sentence but also because statement that order has been given is only assump- 
tion on my part based on common sense and extreme probability. Czecho- 
slovak Government are probably already aware that German military forces 
are prepared for all eventualities and if we warn them of the fact they are 
likely to shoulder us before the world with responsibility for any counter 
measures they may take. 

You will remember that it was alleged in Prague that mobilisation of last 
May was ordered in consequence of warning from British Secret Service.^ 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

: , No. 501. 

* Mr. Newton telegraphed on July 23 that he agreed with Sir N. Henderson’s view. 

No. 520 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JV. Henderson [Berlin) 

No. 290 Telegraphic [C 333411941^8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1938, 6.00 p.m. 

1. The German Ambassador read to Sir A. Cadogan on July 19 a telegram 
from the German Government about the situation in Czechoslovakia, as it 
appeared two or three days ago. 

2. The telegram stated that the Sudeten Germans had complained that 
the Czechoslovak Government had not discussed the Sudeten proposals, but 
had only asked for certain further explanations. The Sudeten Party had 
only seen a ‘partial draft’ of the Nationalities Statute, and had had no real 
opportunities of discussing it. What they described as a wholly insufficient 

, draft of a Language Law had been communicated to them, and they had 
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prepared a written answer, but they had not submitted it to the Czechoslovak 
Government in the absence of complete information as to the contents of the 
Statute. The Sudeten Party were apprehensive that the Czechoslovak 
Government intended to attempt to impose upon them a statute which had 
not been properly discussed or even completely revealed to them. The 
general impression which they had gained was that the Czechoslovak 
Government’s proposals would meet their demands to the extent of about 
20 per cent., and on that basis a settlement would be quite impossible. In 
particular they complained that the Language Law did not accord equality 
of rights as between Czechoslovak and German, and that the proposals for 
autonomy were insufficient. They expressed the opinion that Czech public 
opinion had not been adequately prepared for really serious concessions, and 
they complained of the military preventive measures taken by the Czecho- 
slovak Government. They added that Dr. Krofta was still optimistic, but 
they feared that he did not understand how critical the situation was. 

3. Sir A. Cadogan assured the Ambassador tlrat His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were continuing to do everything they could to urge the Czechoslovak 
Government to make a satisfactory settlement with the Sudeten Party. In 
particular they had urged that any points on which agreement had been 
reached should be ratified by legislation, and that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment should continue to negotiate in regard to points still outstanding. 

4. In regard to complaints about Czechoslovak military measures Sir A. 
Cadogan showed the Ambassador Prague telegram No. 368.* This telegram 
had been repeated to you and it was to be expected that you would communi- 
cate its contents to the German Government. But he begged the Ambassador 
also to inform them by telegram. He also read to the Ambassador your tele- 
gram No. 312,2 showing that the German press was still continuing the 
campaign against the alleged Czechoslovak military preparations. He hoped 
that the above information would help to show that the reports of these 
preparations were to say the least exaggerated, and that the German Govern- 
ment would accept our word for that and do what they could to restrain the 
German press. He added that the dissemination of these rumours by the 
German press over the week-end had made a bad impression here, and urged 
the importance, in a time of suspense like the present, of the utmost possible 
restraint on both sides. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

1 No. 506. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of June 18 described the German press campaign as 
unabated. 
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Mr, Newton' {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 21^ ajnJ[ 

No, 380 Telegraphic {C 730411341! 18} 

VRAGV^^ July 20^ 7,23 pjn, 

■ Yow td.egram No., 25 Saving.^ 

I conveyed suggestion for investigation and mediation to President Benes 
.'today July 20. He, seemed greatly taken aback and much u'pset^ flushing 
slightly and hardly recovering his full equanimity by the end of a conversation 
which, lasted for over two hours. 

2. ' In order to preclude any doubt of. precise nature of your suggestion, 
I gave the President a written extract from paragraph 8 (exact text follows) 

I ' pointed out during our conversation that you were not proposing either an, 
arbitration or imposition of mediator’s views upon Czechoslovak Government 
and that Government’s prestige should not suffer if they themselves took the 
initiative. The President said nevertheless that such a proposal affected the 
country’s sovereignty in a matter in which the Government after the greatest 
efforts on his part and on that of all concerned were going already to utmost 
limits possible. It would provoke a most serious crisis in the country and 
might entail resignation of the Government and even, he hinted veiy confi- 
dentially, his own. 

3. He could not give me more than his preliminary and personal views. 
As President, such a matter went beyond his constitutional competence and 
a reply must come from the Government. He therefore asked me to submit 
suggestion to the President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He repeatedly begged my approach might be treated only as a preliminary 
sounding. I equally repeated as often as necessary that I would of course 
inform you of his request but that I had no authority to depart from my 
instructions which I read to him more than once using language on this 
point of your telegram No. 197.^ Dr. Benes also said that in such an impor- 
tant matter his Government would have to consult with French Government 
and he hoped that attitude to be adopted could be settled beforehand by 
confidential discussions between the French, British and Czechoslovak 
Governments. Meanwhile he assured me that nothing would be done by 
Czechoslovak Government to precipitate a crisis or a deadlock in Sudeten 
negotiations. I am sure that he will be careful to carry out assurance because 
he showed that he was much shaken by this development and that it put 
him under great pressure. 

4. He has certainly lost no time in dealing with it for within an hour of 
my return at 1.30 p.m. to the Legation I was telephoned firstly by the Presi- 
dent of the Council whom I have arranged to see tomorrow morning and 
also by President Benes who had perhaps in the meantime been a little 
reassured by Dr. Hodza. Although Dr. Benes had read carefully at the time 

* For the wording of the' memorandum given to Dr. Benes, see No. 531. 



the paper which I left with him and I had suggested then that he might be 
reading too much into it he said over the telephone that having studied it 
more carefully he appreciated that the suggestion conveyed was less far- 
reaching than he had at first thought. Wliile no answer was yet possible he 
did not wish me to have a negative impression and was inclined now to feel 
that agreetnent on the subject might be reached. Meanwhile he begged that 
it might be kept very secret. 

5. A more detailed report follows. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 522 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 20, lo.^o p.m.) 

No. 381 Telegraphic \C ygoyjig^ijiS'] 

PRAGUE, July 20 , 7.P5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 380.' 

Written extract, to be regarded only as part of my verbal communication 
to President, was as follows : 

For first two lines of paragraph 8 of your telegram No. 25 Saving^ substi- 
tute words ; ‘The British Government would be prepared to propose’. Extract 
then continues down to words ‘difficulties that concern them’ subject to fol- 
lowing alterations : 

In line 8 after word ‘problem’ add words ‘at issue’. After word ‘disagree- 
ment’ substitute for words ‘between two parties’ words ‘to which it has 
given rise’. 

In line 10 for words ‘two parties’ substitute words ‘Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and representatives of Sudeten German party’. 

The latter alterations were intended to avoid a direct reference to ‘The 
two parties’ and thus do what was possible to diminish an impression which 
Czechoslovak Government (Fparticularly)^ disliked that they and Henlein 
Opposition party were being put on an equal footing. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

^ No. 521. “ No. 508. 3 I'he text is here uncei’tain. 

No. 523 

Sir E. Phipps {Paris) to Foreign Office {Received July 21) 

No. 480 Saving: Telegraphic [C p32ojig4Jli8'] 

PARIS, July 20, ig38 

Following from the Secretary of State :-— 

‘I had a conversation with M. Boimet and M. Daladier to-day ' before the 
luncheon which M. Bonnet kindly gave me at the Quai d’Orsay. I began 
by giving them in confidence an account of my interview with Captain 

' Lord Halifax was in Paris on the occasion of the Royal visit of July 19-22. 


WiecleiTiaiiii in London on Monday, in which I followed, as closely as I could 
the line of the record of that' conversation. I told the French Ministers tlial, ' 
naturally, no one could decide between' the different possibilities of .German 
action as evidenced, on the one hand, by the various reports reaching us, as 
they had been reaching them, of German military activity in many fields, 
and, on the' other, by such assurances as those conveyed hy Captain Wiede- 
mann. The French, Ministers agreed, however, that, for what those assur- 
ances were.worth, they were of some encouragement as to German intentions. 

' '2. We then had a good deal of discussion in, regard to the Czechoslovak 
end of the matter. They were .both in warm agreement that all possible.' 
pressure should be put on Dr. Benes to prevent him bringing his full statute 
before Parliament on 25 July, whether agreed or disagreed, as that would 
inevitably have the effect of hardening the position. We had all, no doubt, 
pressed for expedition in the treatment of the problem, but that w'as expedi- 
tion with a view to an agreement, and not with a view to reaching deadlock. 
I told the Ministers of our communication to Prague a day or two ago, and 
said that the British Ambassador would no doubt be speaking to them in 
greater detail wdth the telegram before him, but that I could tell them the 
tw^o principal points that we had been concerned to put. The first was to 
emphasise the unwisdom of the early submission to Parliament of a disagreed 
statement, of which we had already spoken, and the second was to put 
definitely to Dr. Benes our proposal of an investigator and mediator, associat- 
ing with this the further intimation that we might find it necessary at some 
later date to make this proposal public, along with the response that it 
had evoked both from him and the Sudetendeutsch leaders. The French 
Ministers expressed their agreement with the action that w^e had taken. I 
made it plain to them that, if and when we took this action, we should not 
be prepared to assume any responsibility for what the individual selected, 
whose name I told them, might do. Our responsibility would begin and end 
with finding him and with turning him loose at Prague to make the best 
that he could of the business. I thought it important to say this, as I antici- 
pated that Dr. Benes might endeavour to fasten upon us a measure of 
responsibility for any solution so suggested. We should make it plain to 
Dr. Benes that in no circumstances should we accept any further commitment 
beyond the position as stated by the Prime Minister on 24 March. Indeed, 
I told the French Ministers, although I said they would be well aware of it, 
that, before I had come to Paris, I had received a visit from the Aga Khan, 
during which he had stressed the responsibility that lay upon His Majesty’s 
Government to accept no commitment that might involve the British Empire 
in war. The same, I said, would be the position of South Africa. They would 
therefore realise the importance of our not going further than we had gone 
on 24 March. At the same time, I said that, while this was our position, 
and while we might even in conversation with M. Daladier and M. Bonnet 
emphasise still further the difficulties of which we were conscious, that in no 
way prevented us from repeating at Berlin the warnings that we had on 
more than one occasion given as to what might be the consequences if they 



permitted forcible action in GzeGhoslovakia. M. Daladier said that he 
perfectly understood our position and that it was necessary to say both things 
simultaneously at Prague and Berlin respectively.’ 

No, 524 

Letter from Sir JV. Henderson to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 7447 1 1941 1 18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, 20, /5135 

One of the chief handicaps of Berlin is the almost complete lack of contact 
with the sole arbiter of Germany’s fate. Hitler lives more and more in a 
practically hermetically sealed case and no one seems even to know who his 
chief advisers are. Possibly no one. 

One is constantly groping in the dark. I said so recently to Weizsacker. 
His answer was that a diplomat’s job here was an easy one, since Germany’s 
policy was broadcast and anyone could state it. There is some truth in 
that, since Hitler does say all the time what he intends to do, vide ‘Mein 
Kampf ’ or his speeches. 

But it is only a half truth, because he does not tell us how it is going to 
happen. Possibly he might do that also if he himself knew. Austria was 
a case in point. Until Schuschnigg produced his plebiscite Hitler himself 
was not aware how the Anschluss was going to take place. 

I fear that the same thing may happen in the case of the Sudeten. Benes 
may blunder like Schuschnigg did and give Hitler his opportunity, or the 
Sudeten may themselves rush him or Hitler himself inspire the Sudeten to 
give the appearance of rushing him. 

On every ground of common sense I doubt the likelihood of the latter 
this year. But admittedly common sense is an uncertain guide when one is 
dealing with a mystic, a psychopath or a lunatic. Perhaps one, perhaps both, 
perhaps all three; but in any case a man subject to fits of rage which, as he 
goes on, gets more and more uncontrollable. It is futile to predict with so 
unpredictable a character. On March 9 Hitler had, I am absolutely 
certain, no intention of raping Austria : on March 1 1 he had, I am fairly 
certain, no intention of destroying Austria’s semi-independence: yet on 
March 13 he entered Vienna and annexed the whole country. 

Hitherto he has not actually announced his intention to incorporate the 
Sudeten in the Reich : all he has said is that they must have the right of 
self-determination, that they must be granted self-administration, cultural 
autonomy and the other rights which are their due, and that he will strike 
like lightning if German blood is shed. Once he gets going, however, the 
annexation of the Sudeten areas will be demanded as the only solution com- 
patible with the honour of Germany and the happiness of his Volksgenossen 
and, if there is war, Prague itself may well be the next step. 

Four months ago I telegraphed — ^but too late — ^that Schuschnigg was risk- 
ing the whole independence of Austria. I feel today the same way about 
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Benes. Newton’s last interview with him filled me with dismay. All about 
German ill-faith and Sudeten ill-faith ■ and his own,, obstinacy. Now' the: 
^Deutsclieiifresser’ may ', say what they like and I have no more' confidence 
in German good faith than they have. But if one attempts to be objective, 
one must admit that since the first fortnight’s rabies after the May crisis the 
German official attitude has not been incorrect. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that Nazi' party money is being spent like water and every encouragement 
is being given through minor subordinates to the Sudeten. That is inevitable 
and I fear only reminds me of the support given to Ulster in 1913 and 1914 
by English subordinates. ' But, by and large, I cannot take exception to the 
German Government’s attitude during the past month, and' from a tactical 
point of view it would serve us better if we were to admit it publicly. It does 
not help always to show distrust. It might help sometimes to give credit on 
the chance of encouraging the German to believe that he is a good boy. He 
is not, but he is more likely to be if occasionally you treat him as if he were. 

Anyway I see big trouble ahead of us. Some time ago Fran5ois“Poiicet 
told me that the French Government would go so far as to jettison Benes. 
I can hardly believe it, but I am not sure than an internal Czech crisis is 
not one possible solution. Benes is no statesman or he would have seen the 
writing on the wall long ago. But I fear that the Czechs as a whole are an 
incorrigibly pig-headed people. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson 

No. 525 

Mr. Mewton [Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 21, lo.o am.) 

No. 382 Telegraphic [C 731811341118] 

PRAGUE, July 21,^ 1338^ 2.43 am. 

My telegram No. 380.^ 

Before developing proposal in your telegram 25 Saving^ and in order to 
prevent President Benes from committing himself prematurely to an attitude 
of opposition I said I had come with a very important suggestion which I 
believed and earnestly hoped would be agreeable to him. I hoped this the 
more because while my present approach was private if it should become 
apparent that a breakdown of negotiations was impending, with all the 
dangers for European peace which this would involve, Flis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might feel constrained to make public the nature of their suggestion 
and of the response made to it by Czechoslovak Government. 

2. After explaining we were already very anxious lest a deadlock were 
approaching I continued on the lines of paragraph 6 down to the end of your 
telegram. For the first two sentences of paragraph 8 I substituted slight 
' 'alteration of the version explained in jfiy telegram 381.^ As Dr. Benes did 

^ This telegram was drafted on July 20. 2 ^2 1 . 

^ No, 508. 4 522. 
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not enquire about an approach to Sudeten leaders I only conveyed to him 
the last sentence of paragraph I I . 

3. Although I do not think Dr. Benes resented criticisms in paragraphs 6 
and 7 and I emphasised passages in the latter paragraphs which might appeal 
to him, the suggestion itself in paragraph 8 came as a considerable shock. 
He said that it was a most serious and most unexpected message and he 
repeated frequently at various stages most of the comments recorded in my 
telegram under reference. 

Other remarks sometimes rather disjointed were as foUows: — 

4. He would have expected to be sounded before such a vital question 
was broached and that there would have been prior consultations between 
London and Paris and Prague, whereat I observed the French Government 
were no doubt informed of the idea of mediation in the event of a breakdown. 
Such a proposal he said was liable to put him in an impossible position. 
Parliament would have to be consulted and he implied that they would 
never agree. He had always accepted our suggestions and advice but this 
suggestion amounted to far reaching intervention and he felt he ought to 
have been sounded first. If Sudeten party got to know of it they would 
become absolutely intractable and agreement would be impossible. If the 
party were to be put on an equal footing with Government it would mean 
that Government were no longer sovereign. The question was after all an 
internal one. 

5. I rejoined that it was also of vital international importance. Our 
proposal would only take effect if Government failed to solve their problem 
and would then be limited to investigation and mediation for the purpose 
of helping Government to continue its search for a solution. Dr. Benes how- 
ever evidently suspected that in practice it would mean that Czechoslovak 
Government would be expected to surrender to all the German demands 
saying it would be a fatal error for the Government to put themselves in 
a position where the mediator might make some suggestion which they could 
not possibly accept and thereby precipitate a terrible crisis. I replied that 
such a crisis could easily arise now and observed that although there might 
be no satisfactory definition of an aggressor he would be aware that party 
in a dispute which refused impartial help might thereby gravely prejudice 
its position. 

6. Another observation by Dr. Benes was that he did not wish to be forced 
to negotiate with Herr Hitler as this would mean an end of his whole policy 
of support for the League of Nations and collaboration with western Powers. 
He was, moreover, sure that discussion with the French and British Govern- 
ments would reveal how to avoid a break of Sudeten negotiations. On the 
other hand knowing his own public opinion and pzirhament he thought our 
proposal would cause a rupture. He must consult the French Government 
before he could reply. It was not because of Czech and French nor indirectly 
in British interests that Czechoslovak Government should go beyond certain 
limits. He thought our intervention premature and regretted so serious 
a proposal had been made without previous consultation to ascertain what his 
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Government would be prepared to do. He considered too that if a stand 
were made the Sudeten German party would become more reasonable and 
was convinced, given a little time for evolution, the Government proposals 
would solve the problem. On the two questions however compromise was 
impossible. Government could neither accept a ‘Volkstag’ nor territorial 
autonomy or divisions as these would only be a preparation for secession. 

7. President went on to say that in the course of the next few days French 
and British Governments would be provided with formal detailed statement 
of Government proposals and of their reasons for them. I pointed out that 
you would probably have to know the views of the Sudeten German party 
negotiators on those proposals before you could form judgment upon them. 
He replied he would have no objection to informing us of those views. I 
continued that it was partly because the whole question was so difficult that 
you felt only a thorough and impartial investigation could do justice to it. 
Dr. Benes whose equanimity had by now been somewhat restored, went on 
to say that if functions of mediator were akin to those of the observers and 
came for the purpose of contact and discussion with Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment and also if desired with the Sudeten German party there might be no 
objection. It would not affect the prestige of the Government to give full 

' information. This was one of the occasions when I drew Dr. Benes’s attention 
to the nature of our proposal and to the fact that it might be less inconsistent 
with Czechoslovak sovereignty or prestige than he seemed to think. 

8. President Benes assured me that Government had realised the necessity 
for giving the Sudeten German party time to comment and negotiate on 
Government programme. He said too that communique reported in my 
telegram No. 366® had been issued in consequence of my representations to 
him on previous day. The Government proposals would be explained orally 
in the first place and written text might not be ready, if my recollection of 
this point is correct, until next week. It would be communicated to all the 
parties but would not be published. Text moreover would not be unalterable 
and reasonable counter-proposals could be incorporated. Meanwhile no date 
would be fixed for dealing with these matters in Parliament. Parliament might 
be convoked by the end of this month but would have other business for 
despatch. 

9. A crisis would however come if the Sudeten Germans insisted on either 
a Volkstag or territorial autonomy. By the latter he evidently meant auto- 
nomy for territory as a whole inhabited by a majority of any one nationality 
because he went on to say in communes there would be complete autonomy 
and that in districts (Bezprke?]) there would be a large measure of autonomy. 
In the provinces there would be a diet with real powers to exercise largely 
through Curiae each of which would moreover have a separate and quite real 
competence. The diet would have its own executive committee (Ausschuss) 

® Not printed. This communique of July 17 stated that the Government did not wish 
anyone or any political group to be presented with &fait accompli, and that, before Parlia- 
ment met, the Government were meeting the Sudeten German and other national groups 
in various conferences, ; . ' 
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consisting of members of different nationalities, each of whom would have 
his own department in which he would be largely independent. National 
self-administration would I understood be further provided for by a division 
of certain functions on national lines, e.g. in administration of hospitals. 

10. At about this stage I mentioned to Dr. Benes, as a purely personal 
idea, that apart from the difficulties of achieving an agreed settlement now, 
difficulties and dangers and hostile propaganda might be apprehended in 
regard to its subsequent fulfilment. It occurred to me that possibly here 
impartial assistance if available might be useful. Without making any par- 
ticular comment on this suggestion Dr. Benes went on to say that it might 
be possible now to agree upon the main principles and that details would 
have to be settled in collaboration with the Sudeten German party in the 
autumn. Sudeten German party must however, said Dr. Benes, come into 
the Government some day. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

No. 526 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 21, 8.0 p.m.) 
No. 383. Telegraphic [C ^322/1341! 18] 

PRAGUE, July 21, 1338, 5.0 p.?n. 

My telegram No. 380.' 

I repeated my exposition today to the President of the Council who had 
of course already been generally informed of it by President Benes. Dr. 
Hodza said that he would try to convince his colleagues in the Cabinet that 
offer should be regarded as proof of goodwill of His Majesty’s Government 
and therefore accepted. One difficulty was how to avoid putting Sudeten 
German party on the same footing as Govex'nment of State. 

2. While the action proposed was exceptional he personally would wel- 
come arrival of Lord Runciman and I gathered the sooner the better. I 
pointed out step was at present to be regarded as action in reserve to meet 
any imminent danger of a breakdown. He felt sure that a breakdown must 
come, later if not sooner. Nevertheless he considered himself to be now in 
a position to grant up to 70 per cent, of substance of Sudeten demands in the 
matter of autonomy; but autonomy would have to be national and not 
territorial as the latter might be a stage towards separation. Nor could there 
be any national divisions in central parliament as that had to represent the 
whole State. 

3. Dr. Hodza was inclined to suggest that he might himself broach your 
proposal to Sudeten German representatives or at least prepare the way. 
I told him that any such move would be premature. The first approach 
was being made now' privately to Czechoslovak Government and until you 
had their reply you could not decide upon next step. I emphasized moreover 
that if attitude of his Government was favourable His Majesty’s Government 
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would use tlieir best efforts with the German Government to secure accept- 
ance by Sudeten party. 

f . Dr. Hodza hopes to be able to give me reply of Government by end 
of this week. 

No. 527 

Viscount Halifax to Mr. Newton {Prague) 

No. igg Telegraphic: by telephone [C 73 ^ 91 ^ 94 ^ 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 21, iggS, 6.45 p.m. 

It is important that we should be able through our usual channels to 
assure Henlein at once that there is no longer any danger of the Nationalities 
Statute being presented to Parliament as an indivisible whole before Sudeten 
representatives have had an adequate opportunity of discussing it fully with 
the Czech Government. Is it safe for us to give this assurance? We hope 
that it may be so in view of the assurance given to you by M. Benes as 
reported at the end of paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 380. ^ 

We must have your answer by tomorrow morning, as it is necessary to 
state the position to the Sudeten emissary tomorrow afternoon. Henlein is due 
to have an interview with Hitler between the 126th and the 30th, and if our 
assurance on this point is satisfactory our intermediary will endeavour to 
see Henlein before this date in order to encourage him to persevere in his 
policy of moderation, which he is at present inclined to abandon in disgust. 

' No. 521. 

No. 528 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 2S, g.go a.m.) 

No. sgo Telegraphic [C ygjSjigpi 1 18} 

PRAGUE, July 21, 1938, 8.6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 383.' 

President of the Council seems to be in some doubt as to how to proceed 
with communication of Government proposals to Sudeten German represen- 
tatives. He is afraid that their presentation in writing might be made occa- 
sion for a breach since he fears extremists are in the ascendant. I gathered 
that he will judge of this when he meets representatives and sees their attitude 
towards his preliminary verbal explanation. If necessary he will continue 
his previous practice of communicating written proposals only in private as 
he is determined to give no grounds for a breach at this juncture. 

2. As result of a casual remark during our conversation I learned that cost 
of reforms proposed by Government is estimated by Minister of Finance at 
over three million five hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

3. I informed Dr. Hodza of substance of second and third paragraphs of 

Berlin telegram to you No. 315* of second paragraph of your telegram to 

Berlin No. 290.® 
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4- As regards Language Law Dr. Hodza explained to me that Germans 
objected to maintenance of a State language. This was, however, indispeh- 
sable if only to prevent conditions of a Tower of Babel being reproduced in 
certain cases. For example, for general direction of Parliament by Speaker 
only one language could be used and in the army commands must be given 
in Czech although for instruction other languages might be used. 

Repeated to Berlin Saving and copy sent to Paris. 

No. 529 

Sir jV. Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax [Received July ss) 

No. 344 Saving: Telegraphic [C 7374I4786I18] 

BERLIN, July 21, 1338 

On receipt of Mr. Newton’s telegram No. 368' I immediately communi- 
cated substance in writing to State Secretary. 

I have now received following reply dated July 20. 

‘My dear Ambassador, 

‘I have received with thanks your letter of July 18 in which you communi- 
cated to me the report of the English observers with regard to mili tary 
movements on the German- Czechoslovak frontier. The negative result of 
the tour of the observers in question stands in open contradiction to the 
information available here which is based partly on the reports of eye- 
witnesses and partly on observations which anyone was in a position to 
make from the German side of the frontier. According thereto a renewed 
strengthening of the Czech garrisons in the frontier zone is a matter of no 
doubt whatever, even though it is admitted that it took place not in a few 
hours, as in May, but over a space of several days and was thus less notice- 
able. I may add that since as is generally known the Czech Army has been 
almost on a mobilized basis since May, it was only necessary to call up reserves 
on a very small scale for this purpose. Furthermore the above-mentioned 
movements were largely completed on the day of the English gentlemen’s 
tour, i.e. on July 1 7, so that on that day troop movements were scarcely 
to be observed any longer from the high road. 

Tt is thus established, contrary to the report made by the English observers, 
according to all the information available here that a strengthening of the 
garrisons in the Czech frontier zone took place. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
‘WeizsAoker.’ 

I shall take first opportunity of pointing out to State Secretary that if 
Czech Army had been almost on a mobilised basis since May, German Army 
is hardly less so. In these circumstances and in view of wild talk in certain 
quarters here Czech precautions do not seem unjustified or provocative. 

Repeated to Prague and Paris. 

* No. 506. 
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No. 530 ; ; 

Letter from Mr. Strang to Sir jV. Henderson {Berlin) 

[c 

FOREIGN OFFICE^ July 21^ ig^8 

Dear Heiidersoiij 

Your telegram No. 330 Saving^ of 14 July and the Military Attaclle^s 
reports of which copies were enclosed in your despatches Nos. 676 and 679^ 
of July , 5 suggested that, any German' military precautions which were; 
being taken at present were being taken not necessarily with the immediate 
object of attacking Czechoslovakia, but rather because the General Staff 
intend to be prepared for all eventualities. In your telegram No. 310^ of 
July 18 you reported some information of a disquieting nature, but sug- 
gested that it represented a policy of deliberate bluff and did not necessarily 
invalidate the above conclusion. 

2. We are in general agreement with this estimate of the military situation, 
so far as the immediate future is concerned, but I feel you should know of 
the following information which has reached us from secret sources (a) deal- 
ing with recent precautionary measures, and (b) suggesting that trouble may 
be in store for us in the autumn. We should be glad to receive your comments 
on these reports. 

3. (a) We learned on 6 July that an order had been issued to all 
Company Sergeant Majors that they were to live in barracks from 
1 5 July, as a continual state of alarm was to be expected from that date. 
About the same time we heard that a member of the Luftwaffe Reserve at 
Stuttgart had been ordered to report to his unit for four to six weeks’ train- 
ing on 15 July. As this particular reservist had already been called up for 
training about 10 March and stood by for several weeks at the time of the 
Anschluss, the fact that he has again been called up is abnormal. Accord- 
ing to the same report, Army reservists had also been ordered to report 
to their units for training on July 15. 

4. The following explanation has since been suggested which might 
account for both the above reports and would fit in with the estimate in your 
telegram No. 330 Saving. General Keitel was, it appears, asked by Field- 
Marshal Goring at the end of May if he could accelerate the time whicli 
had been taken for the partial mobilization and troop concentrations at the 
time of the Anschluss in March, and subsequently during the Czechoslovakia 
crisis in May. General Keitel had replied 'no’, whereas the Chief of the S.S. 
had said 'yes’. An order had then gone out, and the authorities concerned 
with mobilization were given until 13 July to rectify faults and shorten the 
period required for any future mobilization. This did not, however, neces- 
sarily mean that any mobilization was fixed for 15 July. 

5. In contrast to the above disturbing signs of military preparations, it 
appears that leave is still being granted up to the end of August to German 
Staff officers, although this is of course liable to cancellation at short notice. 



There is, however, plenty of evidence to show that the construction of fortifi- 
cations in the West, including the Dutch frontier, is proceeding with great 
haste; so much so, that on one occasion civilian transport was suddenly 
impressed to move material. A recent report has also just come in that 
Railway Protective troops (Bahnschutz) are under orders to report to their 
headquarters on 15 August. 

6. (b) We have had other information suggesting that although no serious 
trouble was expected until after the Party Rally in Nuremberg at the 
beginning of September, and after the gathering of the harvest, a danger 
period would then begin which would last until the winter sets in. Other 
sources have suggested that there is a definite plan for a German attack on 
Czechoslovakia to take place after the harvest is in. Everything was, how- 
ever, very uncertain, and the Fiihrer was reported to have been in a very 
depressed mood and to have been inaccessible recently. The only leaders 
who were supposed to have seen much of him for some weeks past were Hess 
and von Ribbentrop, neither of whom is likely to have exercised a restraining 
influence. 

7. According to yet another source, it would appear that the Fiihrer and 
Goring have decided to march on Prague in the coming autumn, and the 
necessary military preparations are being made. Large stocks of petrol and 
oil are being laid in by the Air Force, and a special filtering plant for cleans- 
ing oil for further use, and so economising the available fuel, has been laid 
down at the experimental stations at Aldershof and Rechlin. Autumn has 
been chosen for this ‘coup’ because (1) after the end of August the new 
harvest will have been milled, and (2) the British and French air armaments 
will not be in full swing before 1939, whereas Germany will be relatively well 
equipped, and, according to the German Air Ministry would have a good 
5 1 per cent, chance of success by the end of this summer. Germany also hopes 
to estrange London and Paris over developments in Spain by the coming 
autumn. She does not think she should wait any longer because she may 
otherwise be unable to counter the increasing economic influence of Great 
Britain and France in Hungary and the Balkans. To bring Hungary finally 
under German domination, Czechoslovakia must be destroyed in advance 
and Hungary satisfied with some of the spoils. Lastly, she hopes that if 
German forces invade Czechoslovakia, H.M.G. would at least hesitate until 
the conquest was completed. Germany would then offer peace terms in the 
hope that England would persuade France to accept them. This last informa- 
tion is very similar to that communicated to you by your Czechoslovak colleague 
and reported in your telegram No. 305 of 15 July.® It is also supported by 
the pieces of evidence reported in your telegram No. 310 of July 18. 

8. Fmally, the following more recent indications have been received that 
Germany may be preparing for war in the near future: 

(i) All leave to places outside Germany has been stopped for members 
of the German armed forces from August i onwards; : 

■* In a letter of July 25 this date was corrected to ‘September 15’. 

® Not printed. See No. 494, note i. 
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(ii) At the end of June the German armaments industry was ordered to 
double its previous output. The foreign exchange acquired in Vienna has 
eased the raw materials situation for the next few months, and important 
armaments contracts must be completed by the end of July or the beginning 
of August, instead of by the late autumn; 

(iii) All female labour not engaged on important armaments work has 
received instructions during the past month for war-time duties to replace 
men who will be mobilised; 

(iv) Senior officers of one of the general military Commands in South 
Germany are making every effort to move their families as soon as possible 
to Switzerland. 

(v) The S.S. have taken over the duties of the frontier police since the 
beginning of June, a step which it was only intended to take in case of war. 

9. In view of the nature of the sources from which the above information 
has been obtained, will you please destroy this letter after you have sent us 
your comments.® 

W. Strang 

A copy of this letter was sent to Mr. Newton on July 26. 

No. 531 

Mr. Newton iPrame) to Viscount Halifax (Received July 20) 

No. 258 [C 768911941118] 

BRITISH LEGATIONj PRAGUE^ July 21^ I938 

My 

With reference to paragraph 2 of my telegram No. 380^ of July 20, I have 
the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of the extract of paragraph 8 
of your Saving Telegram No. 25,^ with the amendments recorded in my 
telegram No. 38 which I handed to President Benes in the course of my 
audience on July 20. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassadors in 
Paris and Berlin. 

I have etc. 

B. E. Newton 

Enclosure in No. 531 

The British Government would be prepared to propose an impartial 
person of standing and repute who should be sent at the right moment to 
Czechoslovakia for the joint purpose of investigating and mediation who 
would be quite independent of His Majesty’s Government or any other 
Government, and whose function it would be to acquaint himself with the 
character of the problem at issue and with the causes of disagreement to 
which it has given rise, and endeavour by his advice and influence to main- 
tain contact between the Czechoslovak Government and the representatives 
of the Sudeten German party, or to restore it in the event of a breakdown. 
It would be essential, of course, that the individual selected should proceed 
* No. 521. « ,No. 508. 3 No. 522. 


with the assent and if possible at the request of both the Czechoslovak 
Government and the Sudeten representatives, and that both sides should 
undertake to give him all facilities and to explain to him fully their respective 
points of view and the difficulties that concern them. 

No. 532 

Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 2a, g.30 a.m.) 

No. gig Telegraphic [C 737511941118] 

BERLIN, July 22, iggg, 12.0 

French Ambassador called on me yesterday having cut short his cure at 
Gastein and returned to Berlin on his way through to Paris to-night to report 
on situation here. He was extremely pessimistic and will I gather inform 
French Government that he anticipated action on the part of Germany in 
three weeks’ time when Siegfried line will in his opinion be ready. 

2. It is true that stories of German military preparedness are on the 
increase though so far they are mostly isolated cases and I cannot fairly 
describe them as more than readiness for all eventualities as distinct from 
evidence of determination to act in any case. So long as there is no solution 
of Sudeten problem such readiness must be regarded as highly disquieting 
but inevitable factor in the situation and I still hold the view that Herr Hitler 
has not yet made up his mind that the Gordian knot must be cut with the 
saw {sic) if no settlement is reached before September. Your conversation with 
Captain Wiedemann if it was as reported in ‘The Times’ confirms me in this 
view even though publication may I fear be resented as an indiscretion by 
the Chancellor and if so will discount the value of the demarche made. I have 
in fact no substantial reason to believe that Herr Hitler has yet abandoned 
policy of pacific solution even though based on sheer opportunism and tem- 
porary unpreparedness. Appointment of independent mediator if accepted 
by Czechoslovak Government is therefore at least calculated to prevent 
immediate crisis from developing. 

3. At the same time judging by notes which State Secretary read to me 
of Czech proposals for Nationality Statute as well as by Mr. Newton’s tele- 
grams I derive the conclusion, superficial though it necessarily is, that M. 
Benes’s concessions are far removed from what can honestly be described as 
a ‘comprehensive scheme of reform’. In effect it would seem to be a modified 
statute for treatment of minorities rather than placing of Sudeten on a real 
footing of equality with Czechs. 

4. Main burden of State Secretary’s criticism a few days ago was that 
measures proposed made no attempt to convert national Czech state into 
state of nationalities on Swiss Federal lines as originally promised by Czech 
leaders including M. Benes in 1918. Basis of plan was, he said, creation of 
four divisions each with its own Diet in Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. Even . . of local Curia was restricted. While constituting sop 

I This telegram was drafted on July 21. ® The text is here uncertain. 
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to Slovaks who would be in the majority in.their^ivision., ■ those yOfBoIie^m 
and Moravia would ensure that’ -Sudeten were ^ always kept' in minority 
to' Czechs.: 

5. If M. Benes is determined to preserve purely national Czech character 
■ of the state I do not see and never have seen , the slightest prospect of per- 
manence or hope that Sudeten will accept agreed settlement. Moreover in 
such a national state prospect of neutralisation becomes even more problem- 
atical. . 

6. In these circumstances, without radical modification of M. Beneshs 
Nationalities Statute I fear efforts of independent mediator will in any case 
be sterile. 'Might it not then be possible to ask Italian 'Government to join 
■'with His, Majesty’s Government in proposing to German Government an'd- 
French Government a conference of the Four Powers to deal with the 
problem: the first thi'ee Powers on grounds of being chiefly responsible 
for creation of Czechoslovakia and the latter as the Power particularly 
interested? This might also be an alternative if M. Benes finds difficulty 
in accepting independent mediator.^ 

7. In any case I feel that the sands are running out. If M. Benes forces 
legislation through Czech Parliament regardless of Sudeten agreement, there 
are likely to be violent protests, the latter will lead to demonstrations and 
they in their turn may end in shootings. It may then be too late to intervene. 

8. My Yugoslav colleague who called on me this morning before going 
to Bled informed me that in conversation recently with two German generals 
with considerable political influence, the latter had said to him that military 
were absolutely opposed to war, that if they had to fight they would prefer 
to choose their own opportunity but that if there was a serious incident, 
war was inevitable and German army was ready for it. I believe this to be 
a fairly accurate picture of the position. My belief is that Germans are as 
apprehensive of war as the rest of us and that military preparations have 
a defensive as well as offensive side to them. My United States colleague 
who also came to see me to-day believes as I do — that one of the main objects 
of intensive work on Siegfried line is to warn France that her insistence on 
support of Czechoslovakia will cost her dearly. My new Roumanian col- 
league told me to-day that when he first met Field-Marshal Goring last week 
the latter told him that if there were a general war Germany would possibly 
lose it but that there would be very few Czechs left alive at the end of it. 
Last part was typically Goring but the first part indicates a nervousness 
which impressed me when I saw the Field-Marshal three weeks ago. 

2 Mr, Strang, in a letter of July 30 to Sir N. Henderson, pointed out, on the instructions 
of the Secretary of State, that Italian participation in a conference (fi) would be likely to 
stiffen the German attitude, (b) would make it ‘difficult to exclude Russia from the Con- 
ference seeing that she is, in certain contingencies, the ally of Czechoslovakia’. Mr. Strang 
continued: ‘Indeed to invite Italy and not Russia in such circumstances would be to admit 
the thin end of the German wedge for keeping the latter out of Europe altogether, and this 
is clearly not an aspect of German policy which we wish to encourage.’ Mr. Strang also 
explained that the Polish Government would object to the idea of a four-Power settlement 
of a problem in which Poland was directly interested. 



g. Nevertheless however unpopular war certainly would be here amongst 
■■ the .great mass, of the population there is undoubtedly a considerable sectioh,:: 
'. which is spoiling for it; And if it came and however unpopular it were, Ger- ';;' 

. many would march as one man at Herr Hitler’s orders. 

■ 10. My United States colleague believes plebiscite is the only permanent ■ 
: and possible solution. He has so informed State Department though he said ' 
the latter refused to exercise any pressure at Prague on ground that it would.", 
not lend itself to bullying of small by a big nation.' Mr.. Wilson told me; 
Goiifidentially however that he proposed to go to Prague himself early in; 
August and talk straight to M. Benes whom he knew well at Geneva. ; The' ^ 
Ambassador also mentioned that in conversation yesterday State Secretary .': 
had said that though German Government fully appreciate the efforts of 
His Majesty’s Government at Prague they felt that whatever phraseology 
was used Czechs were convinced that my representations to Herr von Ribben- 
trop on May 21 in fact pledged Great Britain to come to support of France 
in protection of Czechoslovakia under all circumstances and that it was this 
conviction which encouraged the Czechs to be irreconcilable. United States 
Ambassador in this connexion was urgent that public announcement should 
be made to the effect that sympathy of British public depended on whether 
M, Benes showed a real spirit of compromise and conciliation. My Italian 
colleague also told me today that in his opinion plebiscite would be only 
possible alternative to war in the event of real deadlock. As for my Yugoslav 
colleague he asserted that while Little Entente Treaty would be operative 
if Hungary attacked Czechoslovakia in no circumstances would Yugoslavia 
attack Germany’s [w] army even if the latter, as has been rumoured, marched 
through Hungary to take Czechoslovakia from the southern and most vulner- 
able flank. 

Repeated to Paris and Prague. 

N0.533 

Mr. Mewton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax [Received July 22^ 12 J5 a.m.) 

No, 3 gi Telegraphic: by telephone [C y3yijig4iliS\ 

. PRAGUE, July 22, iggS 

Your telegram No. 199.^ 

You will see I have already covered the point so far as I can in paragraph 8 
of my telegram No, 382^ despatched July 20. 

2. The assurance by President Benes was of course given to me for His 
Majesty’s Government so that care is desirable in using it in conversations 
with Herr Henlein. His party are apt to read an abnormal amount into their 
interpretation of language used by themselves or others unofficially and may 
stretch word ‘adequate’ to unsuspected lengths. By ‘time’- President Benes 
obviously meant ‘adequate time’ but equally obviously he did not surrender 
the right of interpretation of what was adequate. I feel a little mistrustful 



because Henleiii Party have themselves , (see my telegram No. 283^ Saving 
July 5) announced that they have already received ; a general , assurance 
(which should, however, presumably be interpreted as explained in para- . 
graph 5 of my' telegram 'No. 341"^ July-p). They could no doubt obtain 
further assurances themselves direct if they so desired* The Government 
communique reported , in first paragraph of my telegram- No. 366^ and ■ 
referred to by President Benes on July 20 might be worth quoting to Herr , 
Henlein, as it was . expressly intended as an assurance against a fait accompli.' 
On the other hand Czech Government would not regard themselves as bound- 
in any sense which would enable the Sudeten German Party or Reich to 
block; indefinitely, or make inacceptable. conditions for, the introduction of . 
legislation which Czechoslovak Government themselves think necessary. 
Nor do I follow why Herr Henlein attaches so much importance to question 
of an assurance as no valid reason for his Party to make trouble from it can 
arise unless and until legislation to which he objects is in fact introduced. 
My telegram No. 386^ July 21 shows President maintains his objection in 
principle to piece-meal legislation. 

3, You will see from my telegrams Nos. 380 and 382’' July 20 and 383^ 
and first paragraph of 390^ July 21 that Government have no intention them- 
selves to give any avoidable excuse for precipitating a crisis and that Di. 
Hodza hesitates for that very reason even to communicate long awaited 
Government proposals officially and in writing to the Sudeten representative 
who on the other hand keeps complaining of delay. It would enable Dr. 
Hodza to escape from this dilemma and help to remove one possibility of 
an immediate crisis if you could obtain constructive assurance from Herr 
Henlein that when Government proposals are communicated his Party will 
not make them an occasion for a crisis but will in their conversation give 
Czechoslovak Government adeqtiate time to reply to any comments which 
Sudeten German Party may have to make on past proposals [sic], 

3 Not printed. 

^ No. 474. - , ' ' 

5 Not printed. See No. 525, note 5. 

® Not printed. In this telegram Mr. Newton reported that on July 20 President Benes 
maintained his objection to piecemeal legislation on the grounds that any agreed settlement 
must be for both sides a mixture of agreeable and disagreeable things, and therefore more 
likely to be accepted if taken as a whole. ^ Nos. 521 and 525. 

» No. 526. No. 528. 

No. 534 

Letter from Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) to Sir A. Cadogan 
[C 7868I1941I18] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, July 22^ 

The Czechoslovak Minister on his return a few days ago from Prague told 
me that he was deeply concerned at the growtli of exasperation and bitter 
hatred among his countrymen against the Germans. The protest made by 



the Sudeten Deputy to the Czech Government (see my telegram No. 346 
Saving)/ on the subject of hymns of hate in schools and 'barracksj is regret-!. 
table evidence of this. Such sentiments^ are inevitably ' reciprocal. , , 

Itis not therefore surprising that an increasing number of my more objec- ; 
tively minded colleagues (United States and South African in particular)' ' 
incline to , the view that a plebiscite affords the only possible solution. (My :: ' 
own view is that it constitutes a last resort calculated to avoid war.) , 

It is easy and popular to put all . the .blame on Germany^ as Dr. Benes is' ' " 
prone to do. In all fairness I doubt if this is nearly the whole truth and it '."'' 
would certainly be difficult to prove.. Though I have taken advantage' of 
every opportunity 3 1 have had' little legitimate occasion to take serious excep- ' ,' 
lion to the attitude of the German press since the end of the first outburst '': 
■early in June after , the May crisis. The campaign has gone steadily on but 
it has been relatively moderate and has at least refrained from extreme' 
claims such as a plebiscite, neutrality, etc. Moreover there has probably 
been at least as much provocation in the Czech press: not that that is any 
real excuse. ■. 

It is easy to say but impossible to prove that Germany does not desire 
a settlement. Probably she does not seek a permanent one, but on evidence 
I should say that tierr Hitler at least hopes, if only on empirical grounds, 
that a temporary peaceful solution will be found. In my opinion Germany’s 
attitude has not so far been incorrect during the past two months, in the sense 
that she has left us unimpeded in our mediation at Prague. 

It is also easy for Dr. Benes to attribute all ill faith and all difficulties to 
Germans and Sudeten, but I fancy that strict impartiality would distribute 
blame fairly equally. Certainly those of my colleagues who know Benes best 
are those who trust him least and extremists are not confined to one side of 
the frontier — or of any frontier, vide Cot and Mandel in France and the Jews 
and communists everywhere. 

I do not see how Benes can have it both ways. He cannot hope to keep 
3 million Germans permanently and unwillingly in a position of inferiority 
to 7 million Czechs, except by force — ^which in the last resort means by British 
military aid, since France and Russia alone without England would not avail. 
Either therefore he must treat them as equals and display confidence in them 
in the hope that on those conditions they will remain citizens of his country 
or he must make up his mind to lose them. If he persists in treating them as 
a minority in whom no faith can be placed, it may in fact be preferable to 
have a plebiscite, with all its disadvantages and inherent risks, now rather 
than allow the matter to drag on under constant threat of war. I have never 
advocated a plebiscite except as a threat to induce the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to go to the limit of concessions, but I submit that it should now be 
definitely considered, if Dr. Benes refuses to make fundamental changes in the 
Government proposals. There can be no agreed settlement without some 

^ Not printed. This telegram of July 23 reported a D.N.B. message that the Sudeten 
deputy Kundt had interpellated the Government on the singing of ribald songs about Herr 
Hitler in Czech schools and by Czech troops. 
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measure of territorial self-government. . Otherwise; the new Statute will be 
■' purely a new Minority Law and the reference to Nationalities a sham. 

There seems to me to be the same lack of realism in Dr. Benes’s constant' , 
" appeals to France and England on' the ground that Czechoslovakia represents ;. 
/ the last bastion against Germany's expansion eastward. , It may be so, though 
"I would put it differently. The Czechs may be so but not the Czechs-cum.-, 
Sudeten. And so long as the Sudeten are expected to participate in' defending 
that bastion, it is a doctrine which is directly opposed to any idea of appease- 
ment in, Europe. There can never be appeasement in Europe so long as; 

' Czeckoslovakia remains the link with Moscow and hostile to Germany, ' 
Czechoslovakia can never enjoy a momenfs peace so long as she remains 
the enemy of Germany. It is a case of the inexorable logic of geographical 
position. If she wants to survive at all she must come economically within 
the orbit of Germany. We poor mortals can kick against logic but we can 
never prevail against it in the end. 

Yrs ever 

Nevile Henderson 

No. 535 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) 

No. 2g5 Telegraphic [C 74ygly262li8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 23^ 1938, 12 noou. 

1. The Prime Minister received the German Ambassador on July 22^ and 
said he would like to say one or two things which, if the Ambassador thought 
fit, he might transmit to Herr Hitler. 

2. The Ambassador having stated, in reply to a question, that Captain 
Wiedemann had given him an account of his conversation with me, the 
Prime Minister expressed regret that there had been leakage in the press, 
but observed that the press had not discovered the main object of Captain 
Wiedemann’s journey of which no word had yet appeared. 

3. The Prime Minister then said that we had been glad to have the assur- 
ances of the German Government as to their desire for a peaceful settlement 
in Czechoslovakia, but that these assurances had always been accompanied 
by the qualification that if there were a massacre of a number of Sudeten 
Germans, no consideration would stop Herr Hitler from marching in. The 
Prime 'Minister regarded such a contingency as remote, but since it was 
repeatedly mentioned by the German authorities he thought it right to say 
that they should not consider us as accepting the inevitability of forceful 

^ This telegram was drafted on July 22. It is based, largely verbatim^ on a note of the 
conversation sent by the Prime Minister to the Foreign OiEce. The only omissions of sub- 
stance in the telegram are (i) a reference by name to Field-Marshal Goring as the "German 
statesman’ who might pay a visit to England: (ii) a reference by the Ambassador to this 
proposed visit in the following terms: "He felt certain himself that once the Field-Marshal 
set his foot on British soil and had an opportunity of seeing for himself the country and its 
economic and military might, ail would be straightened out between us.’ 


aGtioii even, in thc' face' .of such -a provocati-on. He recalled the patience of 
His Majesty’s Government in the face .of accusations of weakness over the 
.hombing' of British ships in Spanish ports and observed that, we had. resisted 
incitements to violence* In the endj without retaliation we had achieved our. ■ 
object and the bombing of ships had stopped. Soj too^ in Czechoslovakia^ 
whatever the incidents, we could not feel that they .would justify forceful or 
retaliatory action and we believed that other methods could be discovered' 
which would be free from the dangers of starting a conflict and yet would. '' 
produce equally satisfactory results. 

..4, The Prime Minister said, 'however, that he wished to consider a more 
probable contingency, namely, that negotiations between Czechoslovakia : 
and the Sudeten ■ Germans should fail. I had asked Wiedemann what pro- . 
cedu,re would be favoured by Herr Hitler in such an event and Wiedemann 
had replied that Herr Hitler would wish to get negotiations resumed in 
whatever way this could best be arranged. The Ambassador asked the Prime 
Minister to repeat this statement, which he did and added that that was also 
our view. We were revolving in our minds whether it was possible to make 
any proposal in such an event and, if it occurred, it might be that we should 
have some proposal to make. In the meantime, the Prime Minister urged 
strongly the necessity for patience and for avoiding violence. The Ambassa- 
dor replied that he shared the Prime Minister’s opinion ; that he was sure 
that Berlin did not desire any conflict and that they would be patient and 
not attempt to precipitate a decision, although present proposals of the 
Czechoslovak Government were entirely unsatisfactory and the matter could 
not remain indefinitely unsettled without being a source of danger. He 
added that a certain amount of propaganda was essential to keep up the 
interest of the German people, but intimated that we must not take it as 
meaning an intention to interfere by violence. 

5. As regards a visit in the future of a German statesman to this country, 
the Prime Minister said that His Majesty’s Government would not only 
consent to it, but would welcome it, subject to two conditions. The first was 
that adequate preparation should be made to ensure the success of the visit 
and the second that the atmosphere should be as favourable as possible, 
particularly in connexion with Czechoslovakia. 

6. The Ambassador subsequently informed a member of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s staffs that he had been most pleased by his conversation with the Prime 
Minister. He made it clear that he fully understood what the Prime Minister 
meant by his reference to the need not to allow an “^incident’ to stand in the 
way of attempts to resolve any deadlock that might occur in Czechoslovakia. 
He mentioned that the German Government did not evince ^excitement’ over 
the deaths of the two Germans in May and he seemed to think that they could 
show the patience for which the Prime Minister had asked. 

7. The Ambassador also mentioned that the Prime Minister had referred 
to his statement in the House of Commons in March about not going on 
with the Anglo-German conversations, and had said that he meant only 

^ Sir H. Wilson. 


that in the circumstances they could" not. he proceeded ^with then: this meant 
^interriiptioii, not ' abandonment. ' (This has since bee.ri confirmed by ': the. 
Prime Ministen) 

No. 536 ■ 

.:Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 253 . 

No. sgs Telegraphic \C ^452 jig4il 18] 

PRAGUE, July 23, iggS, 2. §5 pMh 

My telegram .No. 383.^ 

the Council, handed to me this morning the reply of the;' 
' Czechoslovak Government. Translation from French follows in niy telegram 
No. 394.^ , ^ 

Speaking quite personally he added that he would be glad , if Lord Rmici- 
man could come as soon as possible. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 

* No. '526. 2 No. 537. 

No. 537 

Mr. Newton {Prague) to Viscount Halifax {Received July 23^ 6.0 p.m.) 

No. 334 Telegraphic [C 7453^94^^^] 

PRAGUE, July 23, 1338^ 4 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.^ 

Following is translation of reply, begins: — 

‘The Czechoslovak Government appreciates very highly the constant 
interest which His Majesty’s Government shows in development of the situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. It entirely shares anxiety and desire of His Majesty’s 
Government to find methods and means which might lead to a permanent 
• . in Central Europe. For this reason it has already very willingly wel- 
comed attachment to British Legation at Prague of observers whose activity 
has not failed to have gratifying results. 

In bills which are now in preparation the Czechoslovak Government 
desires to lay a solid and definite basis for a sympathetic, honest, just, and 
equitable solution of the Nationalities question, safeguarding at the same time 
the vital interests, the unity, and integrity of the country. It will therefore 
be glad of every support which could be granted to it in this work, and 
believing that it is in this hope of perfect harmony of ideas with the British 
and the French Governments, it begs His Majesty’s Government to be good 
enough to indicate a person who would be ready with his opinion and advice 
to help to overcome difficulties which niight eventually still arise. 

This person would have all facilities and all information which would be 
necessary for the accomplishment of this mission. He would be independent 
of the British Government and of any other Government.’ Ends. 

Repeated to Paris and Berlin. 



APPENDIX I 


Additional exchange of letters between Lord Halifax and 
Sir N. Henderson, March 20-July 18, 1938 

In addition to the letters included above in this volume, the Foreign Office . 
, archives contain copies of eight other letters exchanged between the Secretary of 
State and Sir N. Henderson during the period March 20-July , 1 8, 1938. /I’he 
letters are printed in this Appendix. 

Letter from Sir M, Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
\C iio4Sjig4ijj8'\ 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, 20, 

Dear Secretary of State, 

Kirkpatrick is taking this letter to London with him and can give you any 
information you may require as to this end of the picture. 

Until now I have never felt anxious about a coup in Czechoslovakia, as I always 
felt that Austria would come first. Now that Austria is an accomplished fact, we 
are faced with the perpetual possibility of a repetition there — on more or less 
similar lines — of what has occurred in Austria. I do not personally believe in any 
immediate danger for a number of reasons, but there is, regardless of what I 
believe, the possibility at any moment of a coup. Even Hitler may not be able to 
prevent a big demonstration in Czechoslovakia itself of the Sudeten, such as the 
Czechs cannot repress except by force, and bloodshed on any appreciable scale 
would inevitably produce the arrival of German troops to protect their Volks- 
genossen. 

That is the position as I see it. Though I do not foresee any immediate trouble, 
particularly if we can get over the next few weeks without it (i.e. until after the 
excitement caused by Austria has begun to subside), we are nevertheless at the 
mercy of any sudden incident such as Schuschnigg and his plebiscite. 

It is a teiTibly difficult problem— of all the dragons’ teeth which the Versailles 
Treaty sowed — the most difficult to solve without war. Even the old argument that 
the Sudeten had never belonged to the German Reich no longer holds good since 
Austria itself has now become an integral part of that Reich, I can see every moral 
ground for a war to save the world from Germany’s policy of the use of naked 
force: but I cannot see that we are on good moral ground— in this 20th century 
With its principles of nationality and the right of self-determination — if we make 
•war to compel 3J million Sudeten Germans to remain inferior subjects of a Slav 
state. If we won the war, we should have to redraw the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, 
so as to leave the mass of the Sudeten outside them. Ready though I would be to 
say to Hitler to-morrow ‘'Enough of your rough houses, for the next time you 
indulge in them, you will find an united England and British Empire in arms 
against you’, I cannot regard the Sudeten as a just motive, under present con- 
ditions. It might possibly become so, if Benes were to accept quite different 
conditions than now exist for the Sudeten. 


Nevile Henderson 



Letter from Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax' ' 

{€ iio4gji94ili8] 

. . BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, March 

Dear Secretary of State, 

.. General Temperley' who is paying a' short visit to Berlin was asked to-day by' 
Weizslcker (who will succeed 'Mackensen as No.' 2 in the Ministry for Foreign, 
Affairs) if we^ were prepared to go on with our conversations as the German 
Government, for their part, did not regard what had happened in Austria as 
having affected those negotiations. Temperiey replied that he knew nothing 
about it. , 

I have, of course, not mentioned the subject of colonies to anybody since 
March 3rd and, unless otherwise instructed, I do not propose to do so. The next 
move lies in any case with the German Government who have undertaken to put 
their views on our colonial proposal in writing. I imagine that we neither wish to 
prevent them from expressing those views [n]or to encourage them to do so. 

If I am approached on the subject my normal reaction would be to say that I 
am waiting for the pi'omised written reply while adding that after Germany’s last 
display of jungle law I find it difficult to believe that His Majesty’s Government 
would be in the mood to think about colonies. 

Do you agree? Hopeless though it looks, I would rather not bang the door as 
•wt may one day wish to reopen it in connexion with Czechoslovakia. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson 


Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir JSf, Henderson {Berlin) 

[C 1104911941 ji8] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, ig^S 

My dear Henderson, 

Thank you very much for your letter of March 30th regarding the pos- 
sibility of a renewal of our conversations with the German Government. 

T agree that the next move lies with the German Government. The Chancellor 
promised a written reply on the colonial question, and we must clearly aw^ait its 
receipt. I would not, however, remind the German Government of that fact, nor 
press for the written reply, as I think the prospect of any action of the kind w^e are 
contemplating in the colonial sphere has necessarily receded, under the influence 
of recent events. The Germans of course do not understand — or aflect not to 
understand — what difficulty we should in any case have had with our public 
opinion over the question of colonial restitution in any fox'm. In present circum- 
stances, I very much doubt whether it would be practical politics, unless indeed 
the German Government was prepared itself to make some real make-weight 
contribution. And this does not look very likely now. The line of reply, therefore, 
that you suggest seems the right one, if you are approached on the subject. 

But I should nevertheless hope that you might be able to make it in such form 
that would not shut the door — and make it more difficult than it anyhow must be 
to get going again. I do not think that we ought to give up the idea of getting on to 
terms with them^ difficult as it no doubt is. Too much depends on the chance for 
us to let it go, until we are quite convinced that the attempt is hopeless. 



: There are, as I see it, two kinds ■ of difficxilty: ;;,, 

' (i) that' involved, in the resnmption"of 'conversations at all' in the' present. 'state' 

/ of British, feeling ; and 

(2)' that which, in any circumstances, would be' created by approaching ....a : 
. colonial settlement in isolation. ■ 

These, really, hang together, inasmuch 'as they would both be .greatly eased' if 
the Germans were really willing to discuss other matters. If, for example^ they 
.were prepared to talk about Czechoslovakia, and encourage us to use our good 
offices for a ■ reasonable settlement, it would obviously be of great assistance. Is 
t.here any chance either of this, or of their being willing to talk seriously about 
disarmament? If there were, I should certainly feel it might be worth trying and 
we might then conceivably get to something not wholly unlike the general settle-.' 
meiit we have always worked for. If there isn’t — and I fear this, will be your reply — 
I think the only thing we can do is to prevent our relations' with them getting any 
worse than we can avoid, do the best we can at Prague to get Benes to accept the 
settlement that Henlein (on behalf of Hitler?) would accept, and hope that later 
on the way may be clear, if it should still seem desirable, to deal with the colonial 
issue. 

Halifax 

Letter from Sir JV, Henderson [Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 

[C 11049! ig4r I r8] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, April jy, 

Dear Secretary of State, 

Quot homines tot sententiae: that truism is the drawback of democracy. In a 
totalitarian State there is but one man and his ‘sententia’ prevails even if it is a bad 
one; whereas, as the result of the divergency of opinions, a democracy is always in 
danger of falling between two stools or doing nothing at all. I am all for democracy 
but one must recognise its limitations. 

What is defeatism? Is it to say that war sooner or later between Great Britain 
and Germany is inevitable? Or is it to say that peace can only be preserved if 
Germany is allowed to become one of the satisfied angels? I believe the latter; 
she may never be satisfied, but that is the risk we have got to face. I do not mean, 
when one talks of satisfying Germany, giving her a free hand. But I do mean 
basing one’s policy towards her on moral grounds and not allowing oneself to be 
influenced by considerations about the balance of powder or even the Versailles 
Treaty. We cannot win the battle for the rule of right versus might, unless and 
until our own moi'ai position is unassailable. 

I feel this very strongly about the Sudeten question. Living as they do in solid 
blocks on the German frontier they have, in my opinion, a moral right at least to 
self-administration and eventually to self-determination. It is morally unjust to 
compel this solid Teuton minority to remain subjected to a Slav central Govern- 
ment at Prague. 

I have wTitten a despatch (No. 324^ of April ist) which goes to you by this 
bag and which to a certain extent gives an answer to the questions in your letter 
to me of April 4th, which I have just received. As my return bag leaves in an hour 
or so I have not time to give a really considered reply to your enquiry as to whether 



Hitler would welcome our good offices with the Czechs or would be willing 
seriously to discuss armaments. To a certain extent, however, you will find the 
answers— as I see them — in the despatch above-mentioned. I may be over 
optimistic but I do believe that, once the Sudeten question is satisfactorily settled 
Hitler w^ould be quite willing to talk seriously about disarmament. Czecho- 
slovakia is the only real war-danger-spot: (Poland and the Corridor question 
should be amenable to negotiation). Once the danger-spot is removed, disarma- 
ment becomes a reality, even for the Germans. 

As for our good offices, Hitler told me on March 3rd that he could not admit the 
right of other countries to intervene in the matter of German minorities any more 
than he would claim the right of Germany to intervene as between Northern and 
Southern Ireland. Nevertheless I am not quite sure that he would spurn our good 
offices if they were on the basis of Federation of a sort in Czechoslovakia and of the 
ultimate right of self-determination and if the acceptance by Germany of a settle- 
ment on that basis meant that we would be prepared to discuss the colonies again, 
coupled with disarmament. 

If you could persuade Benes to accept in principle a solution on the above basis, 
I could easily and discreetly sound Hitler, through Ribbentrop, on the subject. 
The trouble is that, if we asked the Germans so to accept our good offices, we would 
be binding ourselves to reopen the colonial negotiations, and I wonder if English 
opinion is ripe for that. 

One thing, howwer, I am certain of, and that is that it would be quite useless 
and indeed very dangerous to sponsor any Czech proposal which does not mean a 
radical reform of minority treatment on the basis of a State of nationalities and not 
of a National State: i.e. federation of a kind. In the interest of all Europe and 
Czechoslovakia above all, I think it is essential that Benes should make a declara- 
tion of his readiness in principle to solve the Sudeten problem on that basis as soon 
as possible. The details of the scheme could then be w^orked out in an atmosphere 
of calm and even leisure. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson 


Letter from Sir jV*. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
\C no4glig4iliS] 

BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, April 

Dear Secretary of State, 

In your letter of April 4th you raise the question as to how’' to get our con- 
versations with Germany going again. 

The difficulty is, as you say, twofold : (a) British public aversion to giving back 
colonies to the Nazis at all; and (b) giving them back without a quid pro quo. 

The latter is the crux of the matter since, if Germany could offer us something 
concrete, the British public might recognise it as worth while. Yet I have always 
been very sadly alive to the disadvantage of basing that quid pro quo on the status 
quo in Central Europe. I was always convinced that Austria was bound to become 
part of Germany in some form sooner or later. That is why I begged His Majesty's 
Government not to instruct me specifically to mention Austria by name in my 
conversation with Hitler on March 3rd. Even Hitler could not guarantee that the 



Austrian Nazis would not render a peaceful solution there impossible. Austria is 
now eliminated— and wdthout bloodshed. Whatever the methods or the ethics, 
that is the fact. . .But there remains ■the kind.red problem of ■the Sudetendeutschen . 
...and, after that .Danzig,, a settlement with Poland and .MemeL ' None of these-. are 
really critical issues at the moment, except the Sudeten. You ask whether, for the 
purpose of a general settlement, Plitler would ‘encourage us to use our good oJffices 
for a reasonable settlement^ with Czechoslovakia, 

Put like that I would say that Hitler would not. Fie would at. best merely ask' 
what we regard as a ‘reasonable settlement’. What would we reply? In my 
opinion, however little pleasure it gives me to express it, I submit that, unless wo 
are prepared to say ‘cultural autonomy and self-administration with eventual 
right to self-determination by plebiscite after a period of years if demanded,-, 
together with complete neutrality (i.e. no foreign alliances on the lines of Switzer- 
land or Belgium)’, it would be better to give no answ^er at all, but rather to ask 
Hitler what he considers a ‘reasonable settlement’ and then to decide w^hether it 
w^as such as we could recommend to Prague. 

I am in this connection extremely apprehensive lest Benes may put up to you 
and the French Go vex'nment proposals which you may be willing to back, vis-d-vis 
the German Government and which, I fear, will be doomed to failure. I do not 
believe that anything less than I have described above would stand the least chance 
of permanence and I should be lacking in honesty to you and in my duty to His 
Majesty’s Government as I see it, w^^ere I to express any other opinion. Politics are 
the art of what is possible, not the enunciation of wishes ; and in this age we cannot 
with safety or with moral satisfaction deny the right of self-determination in areas 
where the population lives in predominant majorities on the frontier of the State 
in which it may desire to be incorporated. 

Moreover, if w^e are to bring Central Eui’ope into our negotiations and peaceful 
solutions as opposed to forcible actions we should base our case on the moral 
principle of self-determination and on our readiness to ensure it. 

That is the sum of the w^hole matter. Hitler might welcome our good offices, 
if they w^ere avow^edly on the basis I have outlined above : if they are not, he will 
certainly refuse them. If we thus offered a peaceful solution of the Sudeten question, 
Flitler might well be wdlling at the same time seriously to talk about disarmament, 
since the risk of w^ar would undoubtedly thereby and thereafter recede into the 
background instead of being as now in the minds of ail of us. 

Admittedly it is a hornets’ nest, for self-determination opens a number of other 
problems and in particular that of the Hungarian minorities. At the same time, 
it has advantages since, if once w^e could bind Germany dowai to support of the 
principle, she w^ouid have to admit it in the case of the Polish corridor and her 
support in future might also be invaluable in securing justice for a certain number 
;oF.Magyars.:'- - 

I fear this may not be helpful to you. Nevertheless I feel very strongly that if we 
are to use our weight in Central Europe, it must be on the basis of definite principles 
and not of balance of power or the hypothetical ultimate and sinister policies of 
Great Germany. Even if it means cutting down Czechoslovakia, I cannot but 
believe that it would be to her ultimate peace and advantage to be a homogeneous 
Slav state rather than to maintain by force within her frontiers unwilling blocks 
of Germans or even Poles and Hungarians. I presume we would not want to 
coerce South Ireland again. Already last century the Austrian Empire was out 
of date, yet in a sense Czechoslovakia to-day is a sort of miniature Austria, with 


Slavs dominating instead of Germans. She is not a national State but a state of 
nationalities and she can only uphold her present centralised constitution by means 
of foreign alliances and by the system of the balance of power. 

Unless I know the definite policy of His' Majesty^s ' Government as regards the ■ 
Sudeten, it is difficult for me to' take soundings here as I would , like , to . do eithe'r' 
with Ribbentrop or Goring. 

. . Yours ever, ' 

■Nevile, Henderson , 

Letter from Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 
[C I I 04 g jig4ili8l 

•BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, 

Dear Secretary of State, 

I am waiting with great impatience to hear what was decided with the French 
Ministers in London as regards Czechoslovakia. 

I fear that I am unprincipled, but I must say that I love my country more than 
Czechs or Sudetendeutschen, or Austrians or even Schusclinigg, or Poles or even 
Frenchmen. And it distresses me to see how we throw away our opportunities for 
the sake of international mirages. I cannot say 'principles’ for they are not ahvays 
basically sound or straightforward enough for that. 

My humble advice would be that before taking, as it seems that you contemplate, 
any steps at Berlin, we should first ascertain what arrangements Mussolini may 
make with Hitler on this subject. We shall greatly increase our chances of success 
if we can find it possible to work together with Italy in this matter. It would be a 
sort of first fruits of our Italian accord. France is the Czech advocate, and Germany 
that of the Sudeten. Italy and ourselves can better play than either of these the 
part of the honest and impartial interaiediary. 

I think, if I may say so, that you were wise to make your statement to the 
Germans and Italians about our staff conversations with the French. Ribbentrop 
was flattered, so far as the form was concerned, by what he described to me as your 
personal message to him through the German Charge d’Afiaires.^ He was upset 
about the substance as indeed ail Germans were, since they can never see any side 
of a c|uestion but their own. Their attitude generally was why these warlike 
preparations? since Germany has no intention whatever of aggressing France and 
no desire even to fight the Czechs — ^provided they can achieve their ends without. 
We should consequently not be surprised if Hitler tries to arrange corresponding 
staff talks between Italy and Germany. 

Goring has fluttered the dovecotes here by a conversation which he had with 
the King of Sweden on his way through Berlin. He talked to His Majesty of push- 
ing the Czechs back to Russia where they belong. There are two Gorings; the 
swashbuckling conversationalist: and the one who gives assurances on his word of 
honour, as an officer and a responsible statesman about respecting Czech in- 
dependence, etc. He has to be reminded of the latter when he talks too rantingiy 
as the former. Nevertheless, it is an idea which is forming here if Benes refuses to 
see the writing on the wall. 

If I may do so, I would suggest for your consideration that on some favourable 
occasion in the House of Commons or House of Lords we should say quite openly 

^ See No, 165, 



that we have no intention of trying to hamper Germany’s legitimate economic free- 
dom of action in Central or Eastern Europe. I would not suggest this if I thought 
that: we really could, hamper it or if I did- not realise that, a nation of 75 millions 
must be allowed to expand economically somewhere. -The French dog-in-the- ,- 
manger attitude in this respect is not. only futile but silly. The German papers, 
made, a good deal of fuss over, the reports in the British press to the effect that' the 
British and French Ministers were to discuss in London ways and, means to block . 
Germany’s economic expansion eastwards. Of course, I do not mean that we ^ 
should not do what we can to further our own trade and to prevent Germany from. ■ 
unfairly cutting us out. But it is, I submit, a mistake to give the impression: that, 
since ,we cannot hem her in territorially (vide Austria), we must hem her in 
economically. I admit that personally I am only too glad to wish that she should ■ 
look eastv^^ards instead of westwards. 

I only see one good point about the extra sixpence on the income-tax. It may 
possibly induce the British public to be in favour of an agreement with Germany 
which is aimed at removing it again. 

Hitler says that after Italy he will not go abroad again. Fie regards his present 
visit as an artistic tour for the purpose of studying the architectural glories of Italy. 
The Florence visit is solely with this aim in view. One complication will be that 
Hitler goes as Head of the State, which puts him with the King of Italy and in a 
class above the Duce. I imagine, however, that the latter will see that he gets his 
rights, though it may give rise to some scrapping. 

Yours ever, 

Nevile Henderson 

Letter from Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin) 

[C 11049I1941I18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, May 12^ JQ 3 S 

My dear Flenderson, 

I have had more than one letter to thank you for and I am rather ashamed at 
not having done so before now, but you have told me that you did not expect 
regular answers and I have been, as you can guess, rather busy. 

Your letters are most helpful in putting me in possession of how your mind works 
and in regard to the sort of background of the things with which we arc dealing 
together. I shall very much look forward to having further news from you after 
you have seen Ribbentrop. 

As I see this main business on which we are engaged, the hope of finding a peace- 
ful solution does in great part depend upon the success with which we can get into 
Benes’ head the idea that the Czechs must really go a very long way and into the 
Germans’ head the idea that we are genuinely trying to make our good offices 
effective in Prague, but that, unless they are careful, they may quite easily drop a 
match into the magazine. And I think it is important, as you will have very much 
in your mind, that, whatever you and I may think about the ultimate lengths to 
which Benes may have to go or about the difficulty of really protecting Czecho- 
slovakia if the Germans let themselves go in forcible measures, you should not in 
any conversation, official or private, let the impression be created that we and 
others should certainly sit by in all circumstances. 

I saw your telegram^ to the Office about what you should say to Ribbentrop 

^ No. 198. 

627 ' ■ 



regarding 'a comprehensive settlement’,, and I have just been on the telephone to 
Alec Gadogan, who told me the general line on which the Office reply had been 
drawn. I should have hoped that it might have been possible to have kept any 
discussion that you might have on pretty broad lines, aiming rather at convincing 
the Germans of our sincerity and of our recognition of the fact that no settlement 
can be reached without very substantial concessions on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak Government, but, at the same time, avoiding our being drawn into expres- 
sions of opinion about the precise methods by which such settlement might be 
achieved. 

I do not want to complicate your job by trying to duplicate the instructions that 
are raining upon you, and this is really intended to do no more than give you a 
general indication of how my own mind works. I do not suppose it is very different 
to your own. 

The point that has always seemed to me of greatest difficulty is the question of 
Czech foreign policy and their relations with Russia, and on this I have always 
thought that, if the Czechs are to be asked at the point of the bayonet to denounce 
their Russian alliance, it would be practically impossible for them in that form to 
do it. On the other hand, I have always felt that, if one could succeed in lowering 
the temperature as regards the internal problem, the necessity for the external 
reinforcement represented by the Soviet connexion would pro tanto be diminished 
and might ultimately tend to fade out. 

I should be ver)^ interested if you could succeed in discovering any impressions 
of the Italian visit. I will bear in mind what you say about Germany’s legitimate 
economic freedom of action’ in Central and Eastern Europe, and I certainly do 
not want to give the impression that we are anxious to effect an economic encircle- 
ment. I think, however, that there may be certain things that we can do, and 
ought to do, in the sense of helping these other countries economically in ways 
quite legitimate, which may have the effect of assisting them not to be completely 
dependent upon Germany for their economic existence. 

Yours ever, ■ ' 

Halifax, ■ ' ■ 


Letter from Sir M. Henderson {Berlin) to Viscount Halifax 

[C 1 104911941 1 18] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, BERLIN, May jggS 

Dear Secretary of Slate, 

I felt a little easier in my mind after my talk with Ribbentrop.^ I did not like 
to be too optimistic in my official telegrams but it was quite evident that the 
German Government in their own interest also desire a peaceful settlement of the 
Sudeten question and to work with us. For instance, it was Ribbentrop who asked 
me to see him a day sooner than I had intended in order to be able to report at 
once to Hitler who was leaving for Berchtesgaden the next morning. Also to make 
that report, since I could not see him till late in the evening, he put off a dinner he 
was attending. I mention this to show the German attitude towards our inter- 
vention in Fragile — quite apart from Ribbentrop’s owm phrase of ffieartily 
welcoming’ it {herzUch begrussen). The fact is that they have confidence in you and 
the Prime Minister: and that in itself is a great asset at the moment. 

^ See'No. 206. 
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it also may have its disadvantages since^ if things do not turn out weilj the 
deception will be all the greater. And unfortunately one of the worst of German 
failings— even though it is not confined to- Germans— is , to be unable to : s,ee any ... 
side of a question except their own. 

■ Believe me or not^ and anyway your department seems to have some ■ doubts., ' I : 
■have. not prejudiced the issue in any way .with the German Government either as:, 
regards, the ‘^State of nationalities’ question or what we shall do in the. event . of 
trouble (the Prime Minister’s- statement on March 24th). I have kept the discus- 
sion on the broadest possible lines, I am, in fact, as I wrote to you a month ago, :- 
ve.ry much alive to the delicacy of our operation and indeed very apprehensive lest^-. 
it carry us too far. It is events not individuals which are the danger: i.e. Germany 
forced to intervene militarily, for the sake of a principle, France for the sake, of 
honour and ourselves for the sake of sentiment or what not. And a war for the 
Sudeten would be quite the most senseless of undertakings. Whatever its outcome, 
if we desired to avoid its recurrence, we should have to remodel Czechoslovakia. 
Both she and we and the French have nothing to gain and much to lose. However 
sorry I am for the Czechs, peace is an end in itself and a whole which is greater 
tlia.n. a part. 

I have summed up the position as I see it in a Saving telegram^ by this bag. 

I should have liked to come to London but I feel that one is on a volcano here 
which might erupt at any moment. I am seriously afraid lest, if Benes (and 
Heaven knows I appreciate his difficulties) tries to shillyshally or even gives the 
impression that he is shillyshallying, that control of events will be taken out of our 
hand by some serious incident. We cannot afford another Schuschnigg experience. 

Be that as it may, you may rest assured that the Germans do not at ail have the 
impression that Britain will sit still in all circumstances and that they do have 
confidence in our sincerity while fully realising that our advice to Prague has only 
been on the broadest lines. They are just as chary on this latter point as ourselves. 
Their line is that the responsibility is Henlein’s and they are keeping their hands 
as free as I have told them that we are keeping ours. 

Yours, 

Nevile Henderson 


2 No. 234. 


APPENDIX II 


Herr Henlein’s conversations in London, May 1938 

{i) Mote of a Comersationmth Sir R. Vansittarf 

IC4505I1941I18] 

A little while, ago I received indirectly a feeler indicating that Herr Henlein 
would like to come to London and see me again, and also that he, would like to 
renevv and widen his contacts here. Before replying I consulted the Secretary of 
State and w^e both thought that it would be more than a pity to rebuff Herr 
Jrlenlein’s initiative and that it offered indeed the only chance of inducing him to 
moderate the extreme pretensions of his Carlsbad speech on which no peaceful 
solution would be possible. I said moreover that I thought it likely that he would 
not have wished to talk to me again at this moment unless the door was still open 
for reasonableness and an abatement of extreme claims. The Secretary of State 
and the Prime Minister both thought it would be wise to respond to his overture, 
and I accordingly let him know that I would be glad to see him if he came. At 
first he proposed to come over with quite a party, but I let him know that this 
w’^ould look too like a mission and that in such circumstances I should not be able 
to see him as the whole basis of this visit was a purely private one as between 
friends and had no official character. For the same reason I considered it impossible 
to arrange for Herr Henlein to be received by any member of the Government 
since that would certainly have upset the Czechoslovak Government. Indeed, 
when the Czechoslovak Minister in London heard that Herr Henlein was coming, 
he immediately came to the Foreign Office to say that he hoped Herr Henlein 
would not be received here. (Here, however, I may mention a pleasing feature of 
the visit. In previous years when Herr Henlein and I have met, the Czechoslovak 
Legation and Government had been inclined to be suspicious. This time when I 
told M. Masaryk that I w^as meeting Herr Henlein at dinner quite privately and 
that there was no question of his coming to the Foreign Office, M. Masaryk said 
that the visit caused him no disquiet whatever; indeed he welcomed it and was 
pleased to see it take place.) 

Since, however, it was impossible for members of the Government to receive 
Herr Henlein lest some sort of negotiation be suspected, it was necessary to arrange 
that Herr Henlein should see not only myself but some persons of consequence in 
the House of Commons where he has already made some acquaintances during his 
previous visits. I therefore suggested that he might be seen by Mr. Churchill and 
Sir Arciiibald Sinclair, and I also suggested that Mr. Harold Nicolson, who was 
for long at our Embassy in Berlin and speaks German well (Herr Henlein speaks 
very little English), should invite a few members belonging to all parties to meet 
him at tea during his one day stay here. 

I myself dined alone with Herr Henlein and Colonel Christie on the evening 
of the 1 3 til, and we spent some four hours together. I questioned Herr Henlein 
upon his other contacts and conversations, and he appeared to have been pleased 

^ This note was made by Sir R. Vansittart. Copies of the report were sent by the Foreign , 
Office to H.M. Missions at Berlin, Budapest, Paris, Prague, and Warsaw. 



with them. There had been certain differences of opinion, but on the whole he 
felt that the conversations had been both frank and helpful. He had taken all that 
was said to him in very good part and felt that he had seen a good deal of various 
sections of British opinion. (He complained good-humouredly of the. press, and 
■ said that its attentions had nearly killed him. In that respect he greatly regretted 
the unnecessary, but he thought harmless, publicity that had attended his visit, 
for w^hicii he begged me to believe that he was in no wise responsible. Indeed, I 
may say that he behaved exceedingly well in that respect during his stay and ^gave 
no interviews or information.) 

V In ..my conversation with Herr Henlein I carefully avoided going i,!ito a.ny, 
precise details of the internal settlement, but concentrated on dealing with the 
factors which should facilitate one. I told Herr Henlein that I had of course 
noticed that he had of late been no longer ostensibly the moderate Henlein that I 
had known and appreciated in previous years but that I felt that he was now 
going too far and indeed some of his demands exceeded the bounds of the possible. 

Herr Henlein of course in return pointed out how lamentably slow the Czech 
Government had been in making any advance; that he had always been the 
apostle of conciliation (and I hastened to assure him that I knew this to be true) 
but that his position had been rendered almost untenable by the fact that he had 
so long preached this doctrine without obtaining any appreciable result. T am 
continually put’, he said, hn the position of falling between two stools.’ None the 
less I said that I felt sure I could still coimt upon him for an effort in the cause of 
reason and moderation if thereby a satisfactory settlement could be brought about. 
I pointed out to him that there was one new and hopeful feature in the situation. 
He was well aware of the advice that had been given in the past both ofEcially and 
privately from the Foreign Office to Prague, but I could not have told him during 
that time exactly \vhat language the French were holding. Now, though it might 
seem to him tardily, the French Government were acting on the same lines as our- 
selves, and it would indeed be a tragedy if at the very moment when, in consequence, 
the Czechoslovak Government made a full move, as I was sure they would do, 
he and his party correspondingly receded, whether of their own volition or under 
outside pressure. 

Herr Henlein proceeded to express some scepticism as to the Czechoslovak 
intention of making serious offers, but I reiterated my conviction that these would 
be forthcoming, and at the same time I reverted to the question of French col- 
laboration in the following connection. Herr Henlein had already said to me 
earlier in the evening when he was reciting a list of the grievances of his com- 
patriots, of the recurrent incidents and his fear that one such incident might one 
day prove too large and start the flames, that what was above all necessary was a 
quick settlement. In that I said that I could not too heartily concur, but the worst 
way imaginable of getting one was to complicate the perfectly legitimate question 
of the rectification of the internal grievances of the Sudeten Deutsch by introduc- 
ing the extraneous matter of foreign policy. Here of course we could not carry the 
French with us, for it would be nothing short of ludicrous to suppose that we could 
persuade the French to go with us to Prague and say Tlease get rid of us and the 
Russian connection as well.’ I did not think that either of these connections should 
or could be brought into the matter. Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy could not 
moreover be dictated by a minority, and no one would understand the attempt. 
Above all, and this was the most important point, the introduction of this extraneous 
matter would indefinitely retard a solution just at the moment when it might be 



possible of attainment and so obviate .the inflammatory incidents that Herr 
Henlein dreaded. I should say here that Herr Henlein in past years has always 
been very frank on the absolute necessity of the avoidance of war in the interests 
of his compatriots, for he has always been well aware that they would be the first 
to suffer in such case. 

I went on to say that if it were possible really to concentrate on the internal 
issue only and leave policy out of account, altogether, it might be possible for him 
to get a very large measure of satisfaction without the risk of war, whereas insistence 
on demands obviously unacceptable ab initio might very conceivably bring war 
about. Herr Henlein quite recognised this and reiterated his earnest desire to 
avoid any dangerous impasse. 

I went on to take another point in his programme, that is the adoption by his 
party of the Nazi Weltanschauung. I said that it would be quite unworkable to 
set up a Nazi State within the boundaries of a democratic State, that no one could 
approve such a disruptive fantasy and that other means must be found of satisfying 
his legitimate requirements. On this point also I thought as little as possible should 
be said if a speedy arrangement was to ensue. On this point Herr Henlein was 
naturally much more reserved. He is indeed obviously under considerable pres- 
sure in this regard, but here also I retained the general impression that I derived 
from the whole conversation, that I was, as in previous years, speaking to a wise 
and reasonable man. 

Finally, I advised Herr Henlein to drop all mention of reparations. I said that 
the word had an ugly ring in our ears, and I should have thought would have had 
a still uglier one in any German ear. Qiiite apart from that, however, if negotia- 
tions once got bogged in the endless wrangles that would ensure from an impossible 
attempt to put the eggs back into the omelette, we should never get forward, and 
that was precisely what we must all wish to do. This also Herr Henlein took in 
very good part. He entirely saw the point and will, I am sure, not be unreasonable 
in regard to it. 

In short, I may say that throughout these four hours of conversation I found 
Herr Henlein far more reasonable and amenable than I had dared to hope, and I 
am sure that he will desire to remain so unless he is too much interfered with by 
German pressure from across the border, for it is certain that there is a very strong 
party in Germany which would like to block any agreement and would stop at 
nothing to achieve this dead end. I made it clear to Herr Henlein that I knew he 
would have to contend with extremist pressure on both sides of the border, but I 
said that as an old friend I most earnestly desired to see him retain his position as 
leader of his own movement. (The Reichs-Germans are of course running Hans 
Krebs against him, and Krebs is not only an extremist but greatly disliked by 
Henlein.) And I added that I should regard it as a real international catastrophe 
if he were either over-run by his own extremists or reduced from across the border 
to the position of a Seyss-Inquart. I think he took the latter point. 

We parted on as friendly terms as ever. He repeated again that he was still out 
for a policy of conciliation, but said most definitely two or three times that this 
would be the last possible occasion and that the move toward him must come c{uick 
for he could no longer confront his more extreme followers with nothing in hand. 
I told him that I was quite certain this would not be the case, and he left saying 
that if he found himself in difficulties and delays that were becoming too great for 
him to cope with he would find means of letting me know. He was evidently 
pleased by his visit, and I most certainly was, for if the situation created by it is 


handled prompdy and if the Germans will desist from blocking tactics, we may 

really have turned a crucial corner in European history. 

Seeing how well the Czechoslovak Minister had taken the visit, I urged Herr^ 
Henlein most strongly to go and see M. Masaryk before he left England, He 
pi-omised that he would do so, and spent an hour or two with him. I myself kept 
M. .Masaryk informed in a general sense of how matters were developing, and' 
begged him to use ail his influence to induce his Government to move while Herr 
■ Henlein was still under the favourable impression of our conversations. ^ 
„„ Masaryk assured me on Sunday evening, that he had. already done so, and he' is- 
coming to see me .again on Tuesday morning when, without compromising' Herr ^ 
Henlein (for it is most important that we should not do that), I shall be S3le to 
give him some additional reasons for expedition. 

To sum up, I would say that this visit opens up distinct possibilities, but no more 
than possibilities, and the odds are still that pressure will be put on Elerr Elenlein 
from Berlin to drive him out of any feasible agreement. On the other hand, we 
have now a chance of counteracting such pressure if only the Czechoslovak 
Government will take its opportunity. If they do, we shall be helping both Herr 
Henlein and ourselves by putting really strong pressure on Berlin not to interfere 
with any acceptable solution, but it is certain that the pressure will have to be 
strong to be effective. I think it would be hard to over-rate the importance of 
endeavouring to exploit the present opportunity for what it is worth , since if for 
any reason the opening thus created could not be utilised, I fear that the day will 
be carried in Berlin by the party that aims at nothing but the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia with a view to facilitating Germany’s eastward drive for which the 
complete domination of Europe is a prerequisite. If such a domination were 
established we should be confronted with a position which we have for centuries 
endeavoured to prevent with the instinctive knowledge that any lasting hegemony 
in Europe must of necessity reduce this country to a second-class Power. I feel, 
however, that there is now some slight chance of avoiding this fatal consummation 
by means other than the alternative method of preventing it which would prob- 
ably mean a European war. 

(Initialled). R. V. 

i6th May, i^jS 


( 2 ) Mote of a Conversation with Mr, Churchill and Sir Archibald Sinclair^ 

[0438611941118] 

Elerr Henlein was challenged as to the meaning of his Carlsbad speech. He 
said that he claimed the right to profess the Nazi ideology, but he did not claim 
to impose it on others. On being told English anxiety was caused by the fear that 
he might be used as a pawn in Germany’s ‘Drang nach Osten’, he insisted, and 
offered to give his word of honour that he had never received orders or even 
recommendations (‘Weisungen’) from Berlin. 

He said the position in his country was intolerable, and gave instances, and was 
told he would have complete British sympathy in an endeavour to improve the 
position of his followers within the Czecho-Slovakian State. He said that the 

^ This note was sent to the Foreign OlSce^ with a covering fetter by Mr. Churchill on • 

May 13, ' ' ' ■ , . , ' , 


Czechs must no longer maintain that it was their State in which others were 
allowed to live, but accept the position that it was the common country of all the 
various races ; and he insisted that the other minorities were just as dissatisfied as 
the Sudetendeutsche. 

He was asked whether he claimed a veto, e.g. about the Gzeclio-Russian alliance 
regarding foreign policy. He said ‘Certainly not.’ He disapproved of this Pact, 
and claimed the right to advocate its rescission, but he did not consider this a 
‘sine qua non’ for agreement. He said that it would be unthinkable, however, that 
Germans should be asked to fight Germans in support of Russia. He appeared to 
be attracted by the possibility of a guarantee by Britain and France to come to the 
assistance of Germany if she were attacked by Russia, as also by the suggestion 
that the Czecho-Russian Pact against German aggression might be extended on 
Locarno lines to a bi-lateral Pact made between Gz. and Germany against the 
possibility of Russian aggression. 

On being pressed not only about his Carlsbad speech but about his speech a 
week later, when he said his demands at Carlsbad had been minimum demands 
not maximum demands, he said that this had been necessary because the Gz. 
newspapers had insisted that his Carlsbad demands had been merely put forw^ard 
for electioneering purposes, and were bargaining points from which he was pre- 
pared to recede. 

He realised that an incident between the Sudetendeutsche and the Czechs might 
easily set Europe alight, as if Germany marched, France would come in and England 
would follow. He was assured this was correct, and adjured to avoid incidents 
even though he might be in the right. He stated that an emissary of his had a 
discussion with the Cz. Minister in Paris, who had said there were certain circles 
amongst the Czechs who thought it would be a good thing to provoke an incident. 
They reckoned that Germany, knowing France and England were behind Prague, 
would not act, and this ‘Ohnmachts probe’ could be exploited to destroy the 
Sudetendeutsche party : he insisted on the danger of such a proceeding. 

He said that in his view there were three possibilities : The first was some form 
of Autonomy within the Gzecho State. The second was a plebiscite probably lead- 
ing to the Anschluss. The third was war. His policy was to make a last attempt to 
arrive at agreement on some form of Autonomy, but it must be reached soon, and 
by agreement, as his followers were impatient, and undoubtedly at the moment 
would prefer the Anschluss. (He seemed to feel some sense of grievance that a 
minority statute was now being settled in Prague without any discussion or negotia- 
tion with his party) . 

If no settlement could be reached, he proposed to appeal to the Great Powers 
for a plebiscite to be held under International supervision, in which the three 
questions would be: 

(1) The maintenance of the status quo. 

(2) Autonomy. 

(3) The Anschluss. 

Herr Henlein was asked whether he thought any agreement on Autonomy was 
possible which would not destroy the integrity of the Gz. State, and which would 
enable him and his followers to act as loyal members of the State prepared to 
defend it against aggression from whatsoever side it might come. Pie thought this 
should be quite feasible on the following lines : — 

There should be a central Parliament in Prague, which should have control of 
foreign policy, defence, finance and communications* All parties should be 



entitled to express tlieir views there, and the Government AvoukI act on majority 
decisions. The frontier fortresses could be manned by Czech troops, who would of 
course have unhindered access' thereto. . The Slide tendeutsche regions, and pos- 
sibly the other minority districts, 'should enjoy local autonomy; that is to say, they 
should have, their own' Town and County Councils, and ;a Diet in which matters 
.of .common regional concern could be' debated within definitely delimited frontiers. 
He would be prepared to submit questions of fact, e.g. the tracing of the boundary, 
to an impartial tribunal, perhaps even appointed by the League of Nations. All 
.parties would be free to organise and offer themselves for election, and impartial 
Courts of J'ustice would function in autonomous districts. The officials, i.e. postal, 
railway and police officers, in the German-speaking regions, would of course be 
German-speaking, ' and a reasonable propo'rtion of the total . taxes collected should 
be returned to these regions for their administration. 

M. Masaryk who. was afterwards informed of this conversation professed him- 
self contented with a settlement on these lines. 




APPENDIX III 

Summarized translations of two memoranda presented by the 
representatives of the Sudeten German party to the Czecho- 
slovak Government during the negotiations in June, and 
observations on the state of these negotiations supplied to 
H.M.G. by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

First Memormidum^ by the Sudeten German Representatives 
[C 391^2 1 1941 1 18] 

L 

The democratic Constitution of the State should remain undisturbed in its 
guiding principles, but it must be adapted to realities on the following bases ; — 

(1) Equality of rights for individuals is not enough. It must be extended to the 
national groups (‘Koliectiva’), 

(2) If ail power proceeds from the people (‘Volk^), then it must be provided 
that the whole population without exception should possess ad hoc independent 
organs through which it can make known the sovereign will of its race ('Volk’). 
Only thus is it possible in a State of several races to avoid the present system of a 
governing race and governed races. 

(3) In a State of several races the deciding elements cannot be the political 
parties nor the Government a coalition of parties, but the natural constituents 
are the races and racial groups, which as legal personalities must have corre- 
sponding rights and duties. 

(4) If the federal system is rejected for a State of several races, the State can 
only be organised on this natural basis of races and racial groups if all matters 
which concern the individual race as a cultural, social and national unit are en- 
trusted to it (self-administration). Clearly legal formulae must be found over and 
above this to secure that the individual races and racial groups should share 
equally in the common administration of the State. 

(5) As, however, the area in which it lives, works and must develop belongs to 
each race, that area as it stood when the State was founded must be assigned to it 
for self-administration. Inhabitants of other race must be politically safeguarded 
by mutual guarantees and entrusted to the care of their nationality ('Voikstum’), 
according to the personal principle in the most sensitive national interests (schools, 
education, &c.). 

(6) The races and racial groups thereby obtain their fundamental rights, e*g , : — 

{a) Liberty and guarantee of self-determination and of equal opportunity for 

development. 

{b) Equal and appropriate share in the governing of the State. 

(7) Self-administration must not be a privilege for one race, but must equally 
apply to all, 

(8) The organisation of racial self-administration facilitates a long over-due 
decentralisation of the administration on a natural basis and also a reform of the 

^ This, together with the second memorandum, was transmitted to the Foreign Office by 
Mr. Newton in his despatch No, 206 of June 15, See No. 415. ' 



public administration generally, as well -as a, democratisation through the intro- 
duction of lay elements into the Administration. 

the smooth introduction of' the. new' system, a commission,' 
equally drawn from both sides (‘paritatische’), should be set up to define the 
material as well as territorial limits of competence. 

(lo) The races and racial groups should be administered only by officuds of 
• their own races in their own territory and' in 'their special national affairs. The:, 
common State institutions should, moreover, be composed in all ranks according 
to the' national percentages. 

„ ". (ii) The races and racial groups should have their proportionate, share of all 
public, expenditure, and. a decisive voice in its employment in their own territory 
'andv in respect of their racial affairs. 

IL 

The preceding principles could be broadly realised as follows: — 

(1) The organisation of racial self-administration must, in all matters of a 
personal nature which can be administered in this way, embrace all members of 
the race. From the territorial aspect it must embrace the whole racial territory. 

(2) The powers of the municipalities (‘Gemeinden^) must be restored to what 
they were in 1918 and extended according to subsequent modern developments. 

(3) The organisation of seif-administration is further based first on the district, 
secondly on the autonomous provincial self-administration and, finally, on the 
National Diet ('Volkstag’) with the president of the self-administration. The 
organs of seif-administration are democratically elected as follows: For the district 
a district assembly, a district committee and a prefect. The National Diet is 
composed of the elected parliamentary representatives of the members of the race. 
These elect the president of the national seif-administration, and at the same time 
form the National Curia (‘Kurie’) in the National Assembly of the State. They 
have the right of passing laws in execution of the State laws and the right of direct 
legislation on matters assigned to the self-determination of the nationalities. They 
have also the right of summoning the constitutional court and certain further 
essential rights. The president of the national self-administration is ex officio 
member of the Government, and the self-administration is thus incorporated in 
the united Government of the State through the National Diet as National Curia 
of Parliament and the president of the self-administration as national Minister. 

(4) The State administration remains where necessary subject to division into 
national sections or to reform. The same applies to all common institutions. It 
would be desirable to consider a reform whereby the duties of the State in the 
districts were delegated to the national district self-administrations. They would 
come within the competence of the political provincial officials in second instance, 
and beyond that within that of the competent Ministries. 

(5) The whole existing legislation will, of course, be examined and, where 
necessary, revised in accordance with the principles laid down in I and II above. 

Second Memorandum by the Sudeten German Representatives 

[C sgssjigpliS'] 

L — The Creation of an Equality of Rights 

The development during the last twenty years within the State has failed to 
create an equality of rights such as is’-the basis of evexy democratic Constitution,. 





either for individuals or for the national groups. On such equality depends the 
peaceful association of the national groupsd It presupposes not only the formal 
equality of individuals before the law but also constitutional principles, recog- 
nising that not only individuals but also national groups may not be deprived of 
their rights through the supremacy of a single nation. A reconstitution of the 
fundamental elements of the State is therefore essential. 

II. — Guarantee of the Principle of Popular Sovereignty fVolkssomermitaP) 

The only source of power in the State is the sovereign people, which is made up 
of the various national groups in the State. The Czech nation, the German and 
other national groups are the fundamental elements of the ‘sovereign people' and 
must each be given a legal personality. They must therefore obtain organs to 
represent them where they can decide their own affairs and through which they 
can take part in the common affairs of the State. Each juristicaily recognised 
national group (‘Volkspersoniichkeit') must necessarily include all members of 
that group living in the State. 

The juristicaily recognised national groups must have rights and liberties, 
corresponding to civil rights and liberties, both towards each other and towards 
the State as the common legal union. These fundamental rights of the national 
groups must be [d) freedom of self-determination, of equal opportunity for develop- 
ment of all the capacities and talents of each national group; {b) a proportionate 
share for each national group in the leadership, formation and activities of the 
State; (r) protection against denationalisation; guarantee of non-restricted 
national confession (‘volkisches Bekenntnis’) and of the right to foster national 
unity (‘Zusammengehorigkeit'). 

III. — The National Regional Reorganisation 

These piinciples demand the reorganisation of the country in the sense of 
national regional decentralisation. As a territorial area as well as a population 
belongs to a State, so must every recognised national group be accorded a terri- 
torial sphere of activity. State territory must therefore be subdivided into Czech, 
German, Slovak, <&c., national areas. This would involve the redemarcation of all 
areas in accordance with the national frontiers for all public affairs, including all 
kinds of State enterprises. Enclaves must similarly be demarcated in order to form 
self-contained administrative areas. For citizens of another nationality in the 
national areas reciprocal minority rights must be introduced. In demarcating- the 
national frontiers the compensation of the German national group for the losses 
sustained since 1918 must be carried through. The demarcation must be effected 
by a commission on ^vhich the national groups concerned are equally (‘paritatisch') 
represented. 

TV Application of these Principles of Reorganisation hi Legislation and Administration 

Legislation and administration must be divided between the organs of the State 
and the organs of the self-administration of the national groups. The German and 
Czech national groups must each be able to decide collectively their national and 
territorial needs and interests. The sphere of activities of the municipalities must 
be restored to its 1918 extent and for certain purposes enlarged. The sphere of 
activities of national self-administration must at least include : — 

^ Note in the original: The German text says ‘nations and national groups’. For simpli- 
city the summary translates this here and elsewhere as ‘national groups' tout courL 



(1) The mdependent and enlarged 'Sphere of activities of the municipalities ^ 
(with financial powers), including the ;alteration of place names and of municipal ■ 
•boundaries. 

(2) Police . and organisation (‘Vereinswesen’),.- the right .of dissolution being 

reserved .to ..the State. ■. 

(3) The national register, of assessments..' 

(4) Alteration of names. 

(5) The complete educational system, including para-military training. 

(6) The complete cultural system, including scientific academies, care of monu- 
ments, wireless and censorship. 

(7) Social services, including sickness insurance, employment exchanges and 
. labour services, &c. 

(8) ; .Health administration, hospitals, eugenic policy, &c. 

(g).., Old age pensions. ' 

(10) Settlement, building and land transfei*. 

( 1 1 ) Public buildings, maintenance of local roads, administration of public 
enterprises and contracts within the framework of the provisions made for such 
purposes in the national share of the State and provincial budgets. 

(12) The self-administration of economic, social and professional interests 
(chambers of commerce, &c., including the right to form new chambers, for 
example, for press, films, &c.) . The right to form associations of ail kinds for 
economic and social purposes. 

(13) Trade matters, markets, theatres, including their police inspection. 

(14) Local electricity enterprises. 

(15) Local public finance and banking matters. 

(16) Agriculture and forestry matters. 

(17) Self-administration of the financial quotas for the activities of self- 
administration. 

(18) In addition, right to tax and raise loans for autonomous activities. 

(19) Statistical enquiries. 

Items (3), (4)5 (5)5 (6) and (8) apply to all members of the national group living 
in the State ; similarly as regards the application of the financial quotas. The other 
items apply to the national area. The conclusion of State treaties, for example, 
for matters mentioned in items (7), (8) and (16) will remain the function of the 
National Assembly and of the Government. 

V. — Distribution of Legislative. Powers 

Legislation will be effected through :— 

(1) The National Assembly. 

(2) The National Diets ('Volkstage*). 

The electoral system will need to be modified so as to place the electoral rights of 
the national groups on a proportional basis, and the Senate will eventually have 
to be abolished. Members of the National Assembly of the same national group 
will form National Curias. They will represent in the common National Assembly 
the legal personalities and common demands of their national groups. The 
National Assembly shall be able to legislate in all matters which are not reserved 
to seif-administration and also in matters of principle affecting items (5), (6), (8), 
(9), (i i), (13), (14) and (16) in paragraph IV above. In order to create national 
equality of rights the procedure, for example, for the composition of the Prime 
Minister's Office, the use of languages, interpellations, &c., must be amended. 



The National Diets ^vill be composed of the members of the National Curias 
in the National Assembly. They will be competent to legislate in matters apper- 
taining to national self-administration; to elect the president of the self-administra- 
tion; to pass a vote of censure against the directorate of the self-administration; 
they will have budgetary rights over financial quotas and their own resources; 
right of criminal proceedings against the President of the Republic and members 
of the Government; right to hold a plebiscite on the motion of the president of the 
self-administration. They will have control of legislation both politically andj by 
means of the Constitutional Court as a result of a motion of the National Assembly, 
juridically. They will have the right of initiation for the introduction of legislation 
in the National Assembly. 

VL — Re-organisation of the Executive Authorities 

1 , Government and State Executive Authority. 

{a) The President of the Republic, {h) The Government. 

The latter will be composed, as at present, of the President of the Council and 
the Ministers. The presidents of the self-administrations will be ex officio members 
of the Council of Ministers and will be thereby independent of the confidence of the 
National Assembly. 

2. The Executive Organs in the Self-administration. 

The highest organ of the self-administration will consist of the president of 
the self-administration (‘Vorsitzender der Seibstverwaltung’) and of the heads 
(Teiter’) of the higher seif-administration departments, who will together compose 
the directorate of the self-administration. The president will be elected by the 
National Diet for six years, his appointment being confirmed by the President of 
the Republic. If this confirmation is refused, the National Diet can move that his 
appointment should be persisted in. The heads of the higher self-administration 
departments will be nominated by the president (of the self-administration) . The 
president and the heads ('Leiter’) will be responsible to the National Diet. The 
president will be, ex officio^ a member of the Council of Ministei's. He will be a 
political Minister and member of the Superior Council for State Defence. 

VI I . — Re-organisation of Administration 
(A) State Administration 

1. Central Authorities, 

{a) The Ministries of Education, Social Welfare and Health will be dissolved, 
since these matters will be taken over by the self-administration. Matters of com- 
mon concern and State right of supervision will be taken over by a special section 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The Ministry for Unification will also be dissolved 
as superfluous. 

[b] In the Chancery of the President of the Republic, in the Prime Minister’s 
Office, and in the Ministries of the Interior, Justice, Trade, Agriculture, Public 
Works, Railways and Posts, national sections with officials of the nationality con- 
cerned will be set up. 

(r) In the Ministries of National Defence, Foreign Affairs and Finance, national 
sections will not be set up, though in the two latter arrangements must be made to 
represent the particular economic interests of the individual national areas. 

2. The Administrative Authorities, 

The subordinate administrative authorities must be reformed on the same 



(B) The Admmistmtive Authorities of the Selfadmmistration 

1 . The Higher Authorities, 

At the head will be the directorate with its president elected by the National 
Diet, This directorate will consist of the president and heads of the higher adminh 
strative departments. The latter will be created for the various branches of seif- 
administration, for example, one for school affairs, another for social services, &c. 
The regulations for the application of laws passed by the self- administration will 
be issued by the directorate. 

2. The Lower Authorities. 

' ■ ; :■ The lower authorities of the self-administration will form part of the autonomous 
.^provineial and district (‘^Bezirk’) authorities. 

(a) The autonomous provincial administration wdll be directed by the elected 
provincial Governor. He will be advised by the (national) provincial council and 
by the (national) provincial committee. 

(^) The autonomous districts (‘Bezirke’) will be directed by the elected prefects 
('Bezirkshauptmann®), who wdll be advised by the elected district committees. 

Appeal against the decisions of the self-administration authorities can be made to 
special national sections of the Constitutional Court. 

Vni . — The Reform of the Status of Civil Servants 

Corresponding to the division of administration into State and autonomous 
administrations, the category of autonomous civil servants wdll be once more 
introduced. State civil servants of the higher grades and, where national sections 
have been set up, also of the lower grades, must be of the nationality of the area in 
which they are working, so that only German civil servants will be employed in 
German areas. In the central administration, where no national sections are set 
up, proportionality must be enforced, regard being paid to exceptional circum- 
stances. The president of the self-administration is to have a say in the nomination 
of the leading officials in the national sections. 

Civil servants of the organs of the self-administration will come under dispensa- 
tions similar to those of the State civil servants. Disciplinary matters will be the 
charge of a separate organisation under the president of each self-administration, 
wffio wffii also propose to the President of the Republic senior appointments and 
be entitled to make such appointments if the president withholds his signature to 
the commission. / 

IX . — Organisation of Justice 

The sphere of competence of the district and parish courts must be redefined 
in accordance with the national areas. In the higher courts and in the Higher 
Constitutional Court national sections will be introduced. A special court will be 
created to adjudge disputes of competence betw^een the self-administration and 
the State administration. 

X . — Principles of the Mew Language Law 

In the sphere of State administration and State enterprise the followdng prin- 
ciples must be applied 

' I. The State speaks the language of its citizens.’ 

2. The higher authorities speak the languages of the lower authorities. 

■ , 3.: Authorities of equal competence speak th^ir^own individual language. 



4- The language of the authorities situated entirely in a national area must be 
the language of that area. 

5. Similar principles must be applied for State enterprises and corporations^ 
associations and institutions. 

In the sphere of self-administration the authorities must speak the language 
of the national group concerned. In minority areas reciprocal minority language 
rights must be created. 

Other State functionaries, such as notaries, civil engineers, must speak their 
national language in their relations with the authorities and in their relations with 
their clients the language of the individual. 

For Prague particular regulations must be introduced to mark the fact also 
outwardly that it is the common capital of all the national groups. 

XL — Special Questions 

The following institutions and organisations must be reformed on similar 
principles: — 

State banks (National Bank, Post Office Savings Bank, &c.); financial institu- 
tions and export, economic and social organisations; Czechoslovak Press Bureau 
and Radio Journal], State monopolies, &c. The Germans must have a say in the 
field of foreign exchange administration. 

XI L — Principles of Financial Organisation 

The State budget is the backbone of every well-ordered administration and 
national justice must therefore be applied to it. A Finance Law must be put into 
force which will be unalterable except with the agreement of the national groups. 
The following must be its principles : — 

The State estimates shall be divided up on a national basis in accordance with a 
key agreed on betw^een the National Curias of the National Assembly and con- 
firmed by the President of the Republic. Should the National Curias not agree, 
budgetary provision shall be provided by the Government by decree. In deciding 
the key, account must be taken of the particular circumstances of any national 
group, and of the necessity of compensating the German national group for 
damage suffered. 

Pending the reform of the taxation system, the State budget shall include the 
sums necessary for purposes of seif-administration. These shall be voted en bloc 
and allotted to the national self-administrations to apply as they think fit. The 
balance of accounts for these sums shall be communicated by the national Minis- 
ters to the National Assembly. The allocation of State contracts must conform to 
the national key. A special national control office must be set up to ensure respect 
of the key. A special parliamentary control commission must be set up, its com- 
petence also including the so-called secret expenditure. 

Similar principles shall govern provincial budgets and accounts. 

XIII. — Legislative Application 

This reform of the State in accordance with the principles and demands stated 
must be anchored in a comprehensive legislative corpus, by the introduction of 
constitutional or ordinaiy laws, so that it will not be possible to alter it by a 
majority of votes. 


‘XIV , •—-Compensation 

Special legislative and administrative measures ixiust be enforced for the com- 
...pensation of the. damage suffered by the .German ' national group in so far as this 
is not .already .covered by the foregoing proposals, and in particular in respect of 
the following matters: land .reform, university legislation, minority schools, &c. 

Memorandum by the Czechoslovak Government^ {Received June 2j) 

[C62ggl 1941118] 

■Infmimtmu confidentielles sur Vetat actuel des negociations entre le Gouvernement Tchico- 
slovaque : et les groupes nationalitaires {notamment ie parti des Sudeies) 

I 

Le memorandum du parti des Allemands des Sudetes qui renferme Pensemble 
de ses revendications n’a ete presente au Gouvernement de la Repiiblique Tcheco- 
slovaque que mercredi le 8 juin courant. Le Gouvernement Fa soumis immediate- 
ment a un examen tres detailie et, en laissant de cote la partie theorique qui, en 
realite, s’inspire de conceptions du national-socialisme pur, il a constate quhl 
contient, au fond, treize points dont on pent resumer les principales revendications 
concretes cornme suit : 

1) Reconnaissance aux nations et groupes ethniques de Fegalite des droits 
accordes jusqu’a present seulement aux individus et reconnaissance des 
nations et des groupes ethniques comme sujets de droit. 

2) Subdivision du territoire de Ffitat en regions nationalitaires et nouvelle 
delimitation des districts. 

3) filargissement de Fautonomie administrative en commengant par les com- 
munes. 

4) Constitution, en organes speciaux, des membres de FAssemblee Nationale 
appartenant a la meme nationalite ethnique, organes qui, sous le nom de 
'Volksvertretung’, representeraient les nations et les groupes ethniques 
respectifs et auxquels serait devoiue une partie du pouvoir legisiatif, reserve 
jusqiFa present a FAssemblee Nationale. 

5) Une organisation completement nouvelle du gouvernement (sous forme 
d"ime reforme du pouvoir executif) et creation d’organes executifs centraux 
des nations et groupes ethniques, completement distincts du gouvernement 
central. . 

6) Suppression de certains ministeres, par exempie de FInstruction Publique, 
creation de sections nationalitaires dans certains autres, creation d’offices 
centraux dans le domaine de Fautonomie administrative et d’organes 
deiiberatifs et consultatifs pour les circonscriptions inferieures. 

7) Introduction du principe de la proportionnalite nationalitaire pour 
Fadmission des fonctionnaires et des employes a tons les emplois publics et 
attribution de postes dans les regions allemandes aux employes et fonction- 
naires de nationalite allemande. 

8) Reorganisation de la justice (nouvelle delimitation des circonscriptions 
judiciaires de premiere et de deuxifeme instance, creation de sections 
nationalitaires pres les Tribunaux superieurs et supremes). 

^ This memorandum was communicated to Mr. Newton by the Czechoslovak Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and transmitted to the Foreign Office on June 23, under cover of despatch 
No. 216. See No. 436* 



9) Refonne de la legislation sur Femploi des langues. 

10) Representation des nationalites dans les institutions centrales economiqueSj 
financiereSj sociales^ d^Hygiene publique, d'Assurances etc. 

11) fitablissement du budget et controle de son execution suivant le barteie 
des nationalites. 

12) Mise en oeuvre de ces principes et reformes au moyen de lois. 

13) Reparation des prejudices subis a partir de 1918 (par la reforme agraire, 
les lois universitaires, la politique scolaire, rassainissement des banquesj 
etc.). 

II 

Au sujet du memorandum allemand, ii y aurait lieu de faire remarquer ceci: 

1. Jl se caracterise par les traits suivants: 

{a) 11 est redige en termes corrects et essaie de rester sur le terrain des realites^ 
bien qu’on y retrouve certaines revendications extremistes qui en aifaiblissent la 
valeur politique et juridique et qui dans aucun cas ne peuvent etre realisees; 

b) tout en se basant sur les conceptions fondamentaies d^un systeme juridique 
special (nationai-socialiste), il represente un ensemble juridique et politique assez 
homogene, mais entierement contraire, au fond, au systeme democratique tcheco- 
slovaque; 

2. Toutefois, il souleve les objections suivantes: 

a) Il touche aux fondements memes de la Constitution de la Republique, en 
portant atteinte a ses dispositions les plus importantes et en proposant une recon* 
structibn fondamentaie de I’fitat dont la discussion exigerait a elie seule de Jongs 
mois, sinon des annees entieres; 

b) au fond, il construit sur Fideologie nationale-socialiste, en opposition avec 
Fideologie democratique de la Republique; 

c) il marque une tendance a desagreger Funite territoriale de Ffitat; 

d) en proposant la creation de tout un systeme tres complique d" institutions et offices 
de la ^Selbstverwaltung\ ii vise a donner a FAdministration de Ffitat une organisation 
si enchevetree qu^elle ne pourrait jamais fonctionner de fa^on satisfaisante, etant 
ineffective, impraticabie et, au fond, dans son integralite, absolument inapplicable. 

e) ce qu’il propose ?ie pourrait pas etre applique a des groupes ethniques qui sont 
numeriquement tres faibles^ comme les Polonais, les Roumains, les Ruthenes de 
Slovaquie et les Israelites; or, Ffitat ne peut pas faire de distinction entre ses 
divers groupes ethniques ; 

f) ii formiile certaines revendications qui ne sauraient etre mises en harmonic 
avec nos conceptions democratiques, en proposant par exemple ; 

aa) qiie les presidents de la 'Selbstverwaltung’ des groupes ethniques soient de 
jure, c’est-a-dire automatiquement membres du Gouvernement central et 
non responsables ( I) devant FAssemblee Nationale centrale, a la difference 
des autres membres du Gouvernement qui seraient nommes par le President 
de la Republique et responsables devant le Pariement; 

bb) que si le President de la Republique ne precede pas dans les 30 jours qui 
suivent la presentation des propositions faites par les presidents de la 'Selbst- 
verwaltung’, a la nomination des fonctionnaires, son droit de nomination se 
trouve devolu par ce fait meme aux presidents de la 'Selbstverwaltung’ ; 

cc) que les ministeres de Finstruction Publique, de la Prevoyance sociale et de 
FHygiene publique soient supprimes; 

dd) en proposant une organisation de FEnseignement allemand telle qu’elle 



ouvrirait les voies a la propagation de Pideologie nationale-socialiste (intro-' 
diiction par exemple de la clause arienne en droit ou en pratique) etc, etc. 

g) il vise a instituer un systeme dont la realisation presuppose i’afTaiblissenient 
le.plus complet des attributions dei’Etat'.(et non pas seulement du pouvoir executif: 
■central) . a la; difference des tendances qui se font jour danX'les fitats autoritairesy. 
ie memorandum manifeste la tendance a. affaiblir danS'Sa cohesion Pfitat deiBO«» . 
cratiqiie, : 

, III 

Malgre ces difficiiltes et ces graves objectionSj, les discussions , qui' ont eu lieu 
jusqu^’a present au, sein de la majorite gouvernementale sur les reveiidications 
mentioniiees ci-dessuSj„ont revele la possibiiite' d’un accord sur un bon nornbre de 
questions au sujet desquelles ie Gouvernement en est anwe a la conviction qidu.rie 
suite favorable pourrait leur etre donnee, . . 

En somme, une solution satisfaisante ou presque satisfaisante pourra ttre 
trouvee aux principales revendications figurant aux points 7 a 1 3. Ge qui equivaut 
a dire que ie Gouvernement, en ce qui concerne i’ admission des fonctionnaires et 
des employes dans les services publics, se propose d’adopter ie principe de la pro- 
portionnaiite nationalitaire ; qu^il est pret a proceder a une large reforme de la 
legislation sur Femploi des langues; qu’il envisage, en ce qui concerne les postes 
importants pour la vie cultureile, economique et sociale des nationaiites, Petabiisse- 
ment du budget et ie controle de son execution suivant le bareme des nationaiites; 
qu^il est dispose a accorder aux nationality une representation equitable dans les 
institutions centrales economiques, financi^es, sociaies, d’Hygiene publique et 
d’ Assurances; qu’il etudie la question de la reparation des pretendus prejudices 
la oil Ton pourrait les determiner et en ryiiser la reparation, ce qui, semble-t-il, 
ne serait possible que dans les questions scolaires; qu’il se propose de proceder a 
toutes ces reformes au moyen de dispositions l^gales, parmi lesquelies figureront 
egaiement des dispositions destinees a empecher la denationalisation et d’autres 
etabiissant la responsabilite des organes d’£ tat pour violation des droits nationali- 
taires.; " ' 

li est done possible de s’attendre a ce qu’un grand nornbre de revendications 
nationalitaires d’importance fondamentale regoivent leur satisfaction. 

Quant aux autres points, on cherche en ce moment les voies de compromis pour 
leur donner satisfaction dans une mesure appreciable qui ne compromettrait pas 
Funite de Ffitat et les principes fondamentaiix de la democratic tchecoslovaque. 

Enefiet: 

1, Sans pouvoir adhyer a la thye nationale-socialiste relative aux groupes 
ethniques comme sujets de droit, ie Gouvernement est pret a admettre les groupes 
ethniques au benefice de la protection legale en tant qu’individualites collectives. 

2, Pour ce qui est de Fautonomie scolaire et cultureile, le Gou^^ernement est 
en ti'ain de recliercher sous quelle forme eile pourrait ^tre accordee dans une_ plus 
grande mesure. 

3, En ce qui concerne Fattribution, aux fonctionnaires et employed, de postes 
dans les regions mixtes, le Gouvernement s’appiique a examiner, quel est ie pour- 
centage des postes pouvant y etre attribues aux fonctionnaires et employes 
allemands. Par centre, il ne saurait etre donne satisfaction a la revendication 
r^clamant que dans certaines regions il n-y ait que des fonctionnaires et employes 
de nationalite ailemande et dans certaines autres que des fonctionnaires et 
employy de nationality ethnique tchecoslovaque. ^ 



4* li n^est guere possible cle creer dans tons les ministeres des vSections nationali- 
takes, mais, d'autre part, il est bien possible d’admettre quc dans les ministeres il 
soit attribue un nombre suffisant de postes aux fonctionnaires et employes nationali- 
takes qui seraient charges des affaires ixit6ressant les nationalites respectives. 

5. duant a la question de la ‘Selbstverwaltung’, le Gouvernement cherche les 
moyens de la realiser dans la plus grande mesure compatible avec hunite de FEtat. 
Dans cet ordre d’idees, le Gouvemement examine les modalites d’une decentralisa- 
tion administrative importante ainsi que d’un dargissement de Fautonomie dans 
les communes, dans les districts et, le cas echeant, dans les provinces (Boh^me, 
Moravie, Slovaquie), afin de fake passer, autant que possible, dans la propre 
competence des nationalites une certaine partie de ce qui, a Fheiire actiielle, dans 
le domaine de la soi-disante ^Selbstverwaltung’, se trouve reserve aux administra- 
tions centrales. Vu que les discussions sur cette question ne sont pas encore ter- 
minees, il n’est pas possible d’entrer dans les details, mais, d'autre part, on pent 
dire des maintenant que le Gouvemement est pret a aller dans ce domaine plus 
loin que ce n’etait son intention au moment de la remise du premier memorandum 
sur la politique des nationalites aux Gouvernements frangais et britannique. 




APPENDIX IV 


Foreign Office Memorandum on the possibility of neutralising 

Czechoslovakia 

[C 52351^^1^3] 

[This inemoratidum was sent on June 9 to Sir E. Pliipps_, Sir N. Henderson^ and 
Mr, Newton with the comment that it was ‘only a tentative draft which has been ■ . 
.prepared to assist us in clearing our own minds and it does not in any way represent 
a considered and approved' line of policy’.] 

I ■ 

Mr. Newton’s despatch No. 107^ of the 12th April emphasised that in the 
present tension between Czechoslovakia and Germany Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
relations constituted a factor as important as, if not more important than, does the 
position of the Sudeten minority. Czechoslovakia is at present bound to France 
by her treaty of the i6th October, 1925 (which pledges each party to come to the 
immediate assistance of the other in the event of unprovoked attack), and to the 
U.S.S.R. by the mutual assistance agreement of the i6th May, 1935. Russia’s 
guarantee of Czechoslovakia only comes into force provided France has also come 
to the assistance of that country. In consequence of these two treaties she is 
regarded by Germany as forming part of an anti-German bloc and one of Germany’s 
main requirements for a permanent settlement of her relations with Gzecho- 
siovalda would be the abandonment of the latter’s alliance with the U.S.S.R. 
No such demand has yet been put forward in respect of the treaty with France, 
but this might well follow at a later stage. Czechoslovakia’s alliances with France 
and Russia constitute, however, her only protection against the certainty of 
German domination and she could not therefore be expected to abandon them of 
her own free will unless she were offered something in exchange. The immediate 
problem is, therefore, to find some face-saving and, if possible, also effective device 
by which Czechoslovakia could, without humiliation, abandon the alliances which 
form Germany’s main grievance against her, and which would also be agreeable 
to her two allies, France and the U.S.S.R. A possible solution would seem to lie 
in some form of neutralisation, under which Czechoslovakia would receive a com- 
bined guarantee in place of the present guarantee of France and the U.S.S.R. to 
come to her assistance in case of unprovoked aggression. There is reason to believe 
that such a solution might be acceptable to France as it would enable her to escape 
from her present dilemma of having to choose between dishonouring her obliga- 
tions or fighting a war under unfavourable circumstances in aid of Czechoslovakia. 

II 

Forms of Meutralisaiion 

Before considering possible schemes for Czechoslovakia it is convenient to 
consider what ‘neutralisation’ consists of and previous examples of this status. 

(A) The elementary form of neutrality— so elementary, indeed, that there is 
no modern example of it — would consist in the neutralised State giving to certain 
States the necessaiy undertakings to maintain neutrality in the case of war, but 
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in return these States would merely give undertakings not to infringe its indepen- 
dence or integrityj but would not guarantee to defend this independence or 
integrity against third parties. 

(B) A full and complete neutralisation of a State^ consists of the following 
elements : — 

(1) The neutralised State binds itself never to take arms against any other 
State, except for defence against attack, and never to enter into such international 
obligations as would be likely indirectly to lead it into a war. It therefore precludes 
itself from entering into any obligations to assist any other State if that State is 
attacked or committing it to any action in case of war between other Powers 
inconsistent with the observance of perfect neutrality. It also binds itself to defend 
the integrity of its territory against attack and never to cede any of its territory.'^ 
These obligations are undertaken in a multilateral treaty with a certain number 
of other States comprising, in particular, Great Powers who are neighbours and 
interested in its neutrality. It also enshrines these obligations in its Constitution, 
so that in terms of municipal law any treaty or act concluded or done by its 
Government in contravention of these obligations may be unconstitutional and 
invalid. 

(2) The other States in whose favour the undertakings by the neutralised State 
are given bind themselves never to infringe the territorial integrity of the neutralised 
State or its neutrality in case of war. 

(The effect of ( i ) and (2) is to give any of the other States parties to the arrange- 
ment a release from its obligations to respect and a right of intervention if the 
neutralised State fails to implement ( I ).) 

(3) Some or ail of the States in whose favour the undertakings referred to in (i ) 
are given guarantee the neutralisation by undertaking severally towards the 
neutralised State and each other to resist by arms any infringement of the terri- 
torial integrity of the neutralised State or violation of its neutrality by any other 
State whatever. 

(C) Another form of neutralisation considerably less effective, consists of the 
same elements as those described above, except that the guarantee under (3) is 
a joint one and not a several one, so that according to the view which His Majesty’s 
Government have expressed in the past, but which is not universally accepted, 
there is no obligation on a guarantor State to intervene to protect the neutralised 
State unless all the guarantor States also act, and therefore the guarantee does not 
operate if the violation is committed by one of the guarantor States. 

(D) A fourth form, which perhaps can hardly be said to merit the title 'neutralisa- 
tion’, arises where the 'neutralised State’ adopts unilaterally the policy set out 
in ( I ) as a permanent policy or where, independently of the unilateral adoption 
of this policy, certain State or States undertake unilateral pledges of non-aggression 
and the guarantees set forth in the sense of (2) and (3). 

Examples of Neutralisation 

Belgium, between 1831 and 1919, was an example of (B). Under article 7 of a 
treaty of the 19th April, 1839, between Holland and Belgium it is provided that 
'Belgium shall be an independent and perpetually neutral State. She shall be obliged to 

2 Note in the Original: The neutralization of a State is to be distinguished from the 
neutralization or demilitarization of a piece of the territory of a State, 

3 Note in the Original: It may bind itself to maintain troops or fortresses (vide Luxem- 
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observe this neutrality towards all other States d Under article i of treaties signed the 
same day"^ between the United Kingdom,. Austria-Hungary, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, and {a) Belgium and {b) Holland, the five Powers declared that all the 
articles of the treaty between Holland and Belgium should be considered as if 
included in the latter two treaties and thus placed under the guarantee of the five 
Powers', This was interpreted as a several guarantee involving the obligation to go 
to war to protect Belgian neutrality and therefore the United Kingdom .made war 
.'against Germany in August 1914. , 

After the war, article 31 of the Treaty of Versailles contemplated the abrogation 
of the treaty of 1839 neutralising Belgium, but this has never been formally effected. 
Belgium did, however, in fact cease to be a neutralised State, because she became 
a member of the League of Nations without any qualification of her obligations 
under article 16, which is inconsistent with neutralisation, and also was a party to 
the Treaty of Locarno, which is also inconsistent with any such status. 

Since the repudiation of the Locarno Treaty by Germany in 1936 Belgium has 
moved back towards neutrality, and in April 1937 Great Britain and France 
released Belgium from her obligations towards them, resulting from the Treaty 
of Locarno, while maintaining their own undertakings of assistance to Belgium. 
The Belgian Government for her part remains bound by its obligations under the 
League Covenant and has declared its intention to defend its own territory against 
aggression. In October 1937 the German Government undertook not to violate 
Belgian integrity and to respect Belgian territory at all times, unless Belgium took 
part in military action against Germany. Germany also made a similar declara- 
tion to that made by the British and French Governments to grant assistance to 
Belgium if the latter were attacked. 

In effect, therefore, Belgium has reached a position of practical neutrality as 
described under Form (D), subject only to her League obligations. The integrity 
of Belgian territory is guaranteed by Great Britain and France on the one side and 
separately by Germany on the other, while she herself is under no obligations 
towards any of these States beyond those of the League Covenant, (which inci- 
dentally she is clearly going to interpret very narrowly so far as article 16 is 
concerned) . 

It is doubtful whether the neutralisation of Switzerland is a case of Form (B) 
or Form (C). Under a declaration of the 20th March, 1815, by eight Powers at 
the Vienna Congress (Austria, Spain, France, United Kingdom, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden), accepted by the Swiss Confederation on the 27th May and then 
confirmed by the eight Powers in article 84 of the General Vienna Congress Treaty 
of the 9th June, 1815, ‘all eight Powers accept and guarantee the perpetual 
neutrality of Switzerland within its new frontiers’ as just established. The exact 
effect of this guarantee, and the question whether it is to be regarded as a joint or 
several one, are somewhat obscure. In the past it has not been mentioned in the 
usual statement of the military commitments of this country. 

The former neutralisation of Luxemburg is an example of Form (G), since the 
guarantee was joint only. By the Treaty of London in 1867 the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg was made ‘a perpetually neutral State’. It was bound to observe the 
same neutrality towards all other States. The parties to the treaty (Great Britain, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, Prussia, Russia and the Netherlands) engaged 
themselves to respect this neutrality, which was ‘placed under the sanction of the 
collective guarantee of these Powers’ except Belgium, who, being herself a neutral 

^ Note in the Original: This replaced a guarantee under article 29 of a treaty of 1B31. 
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StatCj.did not join in the guarantee-.' There -were also provisions that there should 
be no fortifications in the Duchy and' no 'troops, only police. In the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, this system of neutralization ceased to exist as a result of 
events arising out of the war. 

The Luxemburg Government have started negotiations separately with both 
France and Germany, with a view to bringing about a situation analogous to that 
of modern Belgium, i,e. Form (D); Germany and France have been invited to 
recognise separately Luxemburg’s inviolability and guarantee that inviolability 
against attack by a third party, while Luxemburg for her part, will presumably 
continue to assert unilaterally her neutralisation as laid down in her Constitution. 

Ill 

It is now necessary to consider which of the four forms of neutralisation discussed 
above or any modifications of one or other of them might be applied to the case of 
Czechoslovakia, bearing in mind that the object of neutralising that country is 
threefold: — 

(1) To remove the German grievance against the connexion of Czechoslovakia 
with France and Russia, which Germany regards as an anti-German combination. 

This grievance ought logically to be met if Czechoslovakia were to cancel the 
undertakings she at present gives to guarantee France and Russia against Germany, 
Germany ought not to object to the continuance in some form or other of the 
guarantee given by France and Russia to Czechoslovakia, provided it were 
generalised and not as at present applicable solely in the case of an attack by 
Germany on Czechoslovakia. It is to be feared, however, that what Germany 
really objects to is that Czechoslovakia should have any special treaty relations of 
a political character whatsoever with either France or Russia. 

(2) To provide Czechoslovakia with guarantees for her independence and 
territorial integiity at least as effective as she now enjoys under her alliances. 

In theory no arrangement can furmsh such effective guarantees as those Czecho- 
slovakia at present enjoys with her French and Russian treaties. But in practice 
it could well be argued that in present circumstances the French and Russian 
guarantees are not enforceable, and that therefore Czechoslovakia muII be no 
worse off with more general and less categoric guarantees than with those which 
she at present enjoys. 

(3) To free France from her present dilemma of either breaking her pledged 
word or fighting a war in most unfavourable circumstances in the event of German 
aggression against Czechoslovakia. 

In the first three forms of neutralisation considered in Part II the neutralised 
State gives definite undertakings to some other State or States that she will restrict 
her foreign policy within such limits as to ensure her permanent neutrality in the 
case of war between other Powers. Incidentally, this would mean that Czecho- 
slovakia would have to cancel not merely her political agreements with France and 
Russia, but also those with Yugoslavia and Roumania which constitute the Little 
Entente. The neutralisation of Czechoslovakia would thus mean the break-up of 
the Little Entente. 

We must also bear in mind that Czechoslovakia may resent as a humiliation 
having to give formal undertakings of neutrality in treaty form to foreign Govern- 
ments. Such undertakings too would be difficult to reconcile with Czechoslovakia’s 
League of Nations obligations. Switzerland would afford no precedent. For 
whereas she has tried to ridiierself of ..these obligations (and has now practically 
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succeeded in doing so)^ it is to be expected that Czechoslovakia would adopt just 
the opposite line and insist on maintaining her League obligations in their entirety, 
although this would — as Germany would not be slow to point out — be incompatible 
^ with her' neutralisation. : ■ , 

„ .'Apart from .these considerations, there is the question as to whom' Czecho- 
slovakia should give her undertakings of neutrality. Germany and' Hungary ..(in 
respect, of the Little Entente) are the only countries directly interested in receiving' 
them,, but it would be dearly impossible for Czechoslovakia, to give these under- 
takin,gs to Germany and Hungary alone. Nor would the situation be very, much' 
better if she gave them to her neighbours, for this would only mean the addition of 
Poland,, who has no particular locus standi in the matter.. 'It would seem : necessary 
that Czechoslovakia would have to give these undertakings to all those Powers who 
may be held to have a direct or indirect interest in the peace of Central Europe. 
Czechoslovakia ' would almost certainly insist on Great 'Britain ' ..and France being 
included, and possibly also Italy and Russia. So long as the process of neutralisa- 
tion stopped at this point there would presumably be no difficulty with Germany, 
and the result would be a form of neutralisation as described under Form (A) in 
Part'll. 

But it is hardly conceivable that Czechoslovakia will agree to neutralise herself 
without receiving some sort of guarantee in return, nor, indeed, could France press 
her to do so. If all the Powers who received Czechoslovakia’s undertaking of 
neutrality were in return to guarantee Her independence and integrity, the result 
would be Form (B) of neutralisation. The practical effect of this would be that 
France and Russia would, as at present, continue to guarantee Czechoslovakia 
against Germany, and that Czechoslovakia would in addition obtain similar 
guarantees from other Powers who do not give them at present, e.g. Gi'eat Britain, 
Italy, Germany, Poland, &c. This, in fact, is the form of neutralisation described 
under (B) in Part II. 

Theoretically, of course, Germany ought to be entirely satisfied with such an 
arrangement, since it does away with Czechoslovakia’s obligation to support 
France and Russia against a German attack, i.e., the so-called encirclement of 
Germany. But if, as we suspect, Germany’s real object is to sever the whole of 
Czechoslovakia’s political connexion with France and Russia, she would certainly 
continue to raise objections to France and especially Russia guaranteeing Czecho- 
slovakia’s independence. Apart from this, Great Britain would under this system 
be compelled, as a Power interested in the peace of Central Europe, to guarantee 
Czechoslovakia. This would involve this country in an entirely new commitment. 
Nor would such an arrangement release France from her dilemma of either 
denouncing her pledged w^ord or fighting a war in most unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

In view of the difficulty of applying Form (B) in its complete state to the case 
of Czechoslovakia, it may be worth considering possible modifications* For 
instance, the guarantees to be given to Czechoslovakia might be collective instead 
of several as in Form (G). This would in practice mean (assuming the British 
interpretation of a collective guarantee to be accepted) that, Germany being one 
of the guarantors, if she violated her guarantee none of the other guarantors would 
be bound automatically to come to Czechoslovakia’s assistance, although, of 
course, they would be free to do so and might by reason of their guarantee feel 
that they were imder a certain moral, though not legal, obligation. Such a system 
would reduce Great Britain’s, new ..commitment. and France’s present commitment ‘ 



to a minimum. For this reason it; ought to be welcome to Germany, except that 
Germany would probably still object to the inclusion of Russia among the guaran- 
tors. On the other hand, it would be difficult to persuade Czechoslovakia that 
there would be any value whatsoever in such a collective guarantee. She would, 
indeed, probably urge that if the guarantee is to be collective the guarantors 
should not include any of her neighbours, but should be confined to countries who 
she has no reason to fear will attack her. But it is hardly likely that Germany 
would agree to be excluded from the ranks of guarantors of Czechoslovakia's 
neutrality. Moreover if the guarantors were limited to, say. Great Britain, France 
and Russia, the chances of Great Britain being called upon to implement her 
guarantee would be correspondingly increased. 

There remains the modified form of neutralisation which Belgium has brought 
about for her own use within the last two years, i.e., Form (D). If Czechoslovakia, 
as is probable, would resent as a humiliation the giving of undertakings of neutrality 
to other Powers, this Belgian model might appeal to her, since Belgium gives no 
such undertakings, but merely of her own volition so conducts her policy as to 
produce the effects of neutralisation without the form. Incidentally, this method 
would have the advantage of leaving Czechoslovakia’s League obligations un- 
affected. On the other hand, the Belgian precedent, by which Belgium is guaranteed 
by her neighbours, would not, as we have seen, be adequate or suitable in the case 
of Czechoslovakia. These guarantees would clearly have to be furnished by the 
Great Powers, and this brings us back again to the difficulties already discussed in 
the case of Forms (B) and (C), 

But perhaps a combination of Forms (C) and (D) might he evolved to suit the 
particular case of Czechoslovakia. For instance, would a process on the following 
lines be possible?: — 

(1) Czechoslovakia would terminate her political treaties with France and 
Russia and with the other two members of the Little Entente. 

(2) The Great Powers, i.e., Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and if 
possible Russia, and maybe also Poland and Hungary in their capacity as neigh- 
bours, would undertake among themselves individually to respect Czechoslovakia’s 
independence and integrity, and would jointly guarantee that independence and 
integrity, so long as Czechoslovakia did not assume any political undertakings 
towards any foreign Government. 

(3) In the event of this joint guarantee breaking down because one or other of 
the signatories refused to collaborate or had violated her undertaking to respect 
the independence and integrity of Czechoslovakia, then the other signatories 
would be free to decide individually whether or not they should come to Czecho- 
slovakia’s assistance. 

In any scheme which may be elaborated it will be important to ensure that what- 
ever obligations may be undertaken by Germany or any other Power, those 
obligations shall not give those Powers, either singly or jointly, the right or the 
obligation to guarantee the internal political constitution of Czechoslovakia. In 
other words, if any of the guarantor States wish to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Czechoslovakia, they shall not be able to justify their action by invoking the 
undertakings given by them in regard to the maintenance of the independence and 
integrity of Czechoslovakia. Such a safeguard is shown to be necessary by the fact 
that during the early days of Swiss neutrality, as established by the Treaty of 1815, 
the Great Powers exercised the right, in virtue of this Treaty, to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Switzerland. 
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APPENDIX V 


Record of a Conversation between Herr Forster^, Gauleiter 
of Danzig, Professor Noe^ and Sir A. Gadogan.^ 

Ic :^o6ilig4r[i8]. 

Gauleiter Forster called upon me this afternoon accompanied by Professor Noe* 

The latter gentleman, in introducing the Gauleiter, said that he (Professor Noe) 
had always felt deeply the importance of good relations between Great Britain 
and Germany and , had noted with regret that the, situation at the moment did not 
appear to be satisfactory. He said he was at a loss to account for this, and asked 
me if I could make any statement to him on the subject. 

I x'eminded my hearers that an attempt had been made in the early part of this 
year to have a frank discussion of any difficulties that might be outstanding between 
Germany and Great Britain, and that conversations had even been begun with 
that end in view. Unfortunately, those conversations had been interrupted by the 
^Anschluss’, which had created a profound impression in this country. Whatever 
the rights or wrongs of the case, there was no doubt that it was very widely felt 
here that the manner in which the ‘ Anschluss’ was effected was regrettable. At all 
events, public opinion had been moved, and the atmosphere rendered unfavour- 
able for further conversations, which it had been impossible to renew in the state 
of tension which had subsequently arisen in regard to the Czechoslovak question. 
Those were the reasons why an attempt to clear up the situation had been sus- 
pended. As to what was at the bottom of whatever mistrust or ill-feeling might 
exist between the two countries, I said that I could not refrain from referring to 
various declarations made by responsible people in Germany which emphasised 
the discontent of Germany with her lot without too clearly defining her grievances 
or suggesting practicable remedies. That attitude, coupled with the intensive 
development of German military strength, naturally produced a feeling of un- 
easiness and insecurity. 

Herr Forster said that the two cases to which I had referred of the Austrian 
‘Anschluss’ and the Sudetendeutsch question were entirely different. In the one 
case, Austria was a Germanic country of which the vast majority of the inhabitants 
desired to join the Reich; the other case was one of a country (Czechoslovakia) 
with which the Reich did not wish to interfere but where she was resolved to 
protect the German minority from ill-treatment and oppression. Fie then bluntly 
put the question: What interest had Great Britain in Czechoslovakia? 

I replied that our primary interest was the maintenance of peace, and that we 
were resolved to contribute every possible effort to the finding of a peaceful and 
reasonable settlement of the question. He must remember also that we, by our 
signature of the Peace Treaty, contributed to the bringing into existence of the 
Czechoslovak State, and he must also remember that being Members of the League 
we also had certain obligations under the Covenant. But I repeated that our 
primary interest was in the maintenance of peace. 

* Herr Forster, who was in dose relations with Herr Hitler, visited England from the 8th to 
the 15th July 1938, 

^ Professor Noe was a Director of the International Shipbuilding and Engineering Company 
'of Danzig; , ■ ■ • . ^ •' 

3 This record, was made by Sir A. Cadogan. Copies of the report were sent by the Foreign 
Qfiice to H, M. Missions at Berlin, Danzig,. ,Paris,,'.Prague and Warsaw. , - ■ ■ 
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Herr Forster asked me wliat information we had as to Soviet interference 
in Czechoslovakia. His Government knew 'that the Czechoslovak aerodromes were 
at the disposal of the Soviet, who had already sent large numbers of bombing 
planes. This had undoubtedly encouraged the Czechoslovak Government, and he 
complained of their mobilisation in May, of the flight of Czech aircraft over 
German territory and of various Czech violations of the German frontier. 

I said that Herr Forster’s Government appeared to have more information than, 
we had in regard to Soviet air reinforcements for Czechoslovakia. In regard to the 
Czech mobilisation, I could only say that the Czechoslovak Government, rightly or 
wrongly, felt that the independence of their State was threatened, and that they 
had taken measures which they considered it to be their duty to take in that event. 
In any case the German Government could hardly feel themselves threatened or 
feel that Germany was exposed to aggression on the part of Czechoslovakia. 

Herr Forster said that Germany had no fear on that score; the Fuhrer had kept 
his head and no sort of counter-measures had been taken. He could assure me that 
no measures whatever had been taken in response to what the Czechoslovak 
Government had done. 

I said that I hoped that the German Government were ready to believe that 
His Majesty’s Government and the French Government were both doing their 
best, by using the influence they possessed at Prague, to work for an agreed solution 
of the difficulty. I felt bound to add, however, that any solution must be a compli- 
cated business involving many difficult technical questions, and the Czechoslovak 
Government had their own difficulties to contend with. It was therefore essential 
to have some patience and give time for an agreed settlement to be worked out. 

Herr Forster asked me whether the English people still believed in self-deter- 
mination, I said that certainly we adhered to that principle, to which Herr 
Forster replied that there would seem to be some contradiction in our attitude. 

I said that I was not aware of any contradiction unless he meant that acceptance 
of the principle of self-determination was incompatible with our belief that a 
plebiscite could not in all circumstances usefully or successfully be held or give a 
good result. If people in Germany considered that there should be a plebiscite in 
the Sudeten area, that was in contradiction ’^vith the attitude adopted towards 
the proposal to hold a plebiscite in Austria. Herr Forster indulged in a long 
harangue, the effect of which was that the Fuhrer had never done anything with- 
out obtaining an expression of the general will, and all his acts had been over- 
whelmingly confirmed by the people’s vote. 

I observed that the more normal technique was for action to follow rather than 
to precede a plebiscite. 

Herr Forster then said that he would like to put to me what might appear to be 
an unpleasant question. If I were a German, how would I regard ail these ques- 
tions? Or rather, perhaps he would put the question the other way round — What 
would I as an Englishman thinli if England were in Germany’s position? I said 
that I thought it would be better if I answered the question in the first form in 
which he ha;d put it, I could quite understand, if I were a German and had been 
taught f<yr years now that my country was receiving unfair treatment, that I should 
have acquired a sense of indignation that might blur my judgment. Living in 
Germany, where feelings were worked up by the press and other methods, I 
should doubtless feel exactly as Herr Forster did. 

At this point Professor Noe indulged in a long diatribe against the injustices 
to which the Sudetendeutsch had for -20 years been subjected. I observed that on 
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this point our t’iw Governments were’ agreed." We were certainly resolved to do 
everything that might be possible to remove any injustice from which the German 
minority might be suffering, and I repeated that we were straining every effort 
to that end. On the other hand, patience and a degree of understanding were 
necessary on" the other side, ' . 

Herr Forster gave me the usual assurances that the Fiihrer’s one idea was peace 
.and his dne object, to live on better terms with this country; He (Herr Forster).,-^ 
lioped that if the Sudetendeutsch question could be peacefully settled the: situation.' ; 
would be more favourable for a resumption of an exchange of views between 
.Germany' and Great Britain. There were really no questions at issue between.' the ; 
...two countries. I observed .that there was the colonial question, which .the German.^' 
..Govemmenf had raised, but Herr Forster brushed this aside and .declared '.that::. 
that was a matter which could be easily settled. I was content not to pursue that 
..subject, ■ 

Professor Noe reiterated that everyone in Germany wanted peace and that no- 
one thought of war. He had been disturbed on finding many people in responsible 
positions in England who seemed obsessed with the idea that war was inevitable. 
He could not understand why this was so and he feared that it was ver^^ dangerous. 

I said that if anyone in England expected war no one imagined that we should be 
the first to start it. Peace was our greatest interest and we were not likely to break 
it. But I referred to what I had already said about certain declarations in Germany 
and about Germany’s general attitude, which caused uneasiness amongst her 
neighbours and perhaps throughout Europe. 

Plerr Forster repeated his assurances about Herr Hitler’s desire for peace and his 
peaceful schemes of reconstruction in Germany. I said that I fully accepted what 
Herr Forster had said to me on that point. Herr Hitler was probably a man who 
understood that there were greater victories to be won in peace than in war. 

Though the Gauleiter spoke quite frankly, and though I at times allowed 
myself to do the same, the whole interview was on a friendly note and Herr Forster 
was good-tempered throughout. 

(Initialled). A. C. 

14 July, igsS 
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